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1968—Summer Quarter (46 class days) 


May 20, Monday... Last day for completing 

applications 

June 10-11, Monday and Tuesday — ~~ _— Final 

registration 

June 12, Wednesday... Classes begin 
June 12-15, Wednesday through Saturday 

Special examination period 

July 4 & 5, Thursday and Friday Independence 

Day, Holidays 


July 13, Saturday_Final examinations for first term 
July 15, Monday. Registration for second term 
*°July 15-25______Registration for Fall Quarter 
July 16, Tuesday. = SSS Mid -quarter 
August 16, Friday. Classwork ends 


August 17, Saturday... Final examinations for 
second term 

August 19-21, Monday through Wednesday 
Final examinations for quarter 


August 22, Thursday Graduation, 4:00 p.m. 


1968—Foll Quarter (501% days) 


August 28, Wednesday__Last day for completing 
applications 


September 18, Wednesday... Freshmen report 


September 18-20, Wednesday through Friday 
Final registration 


September 23, Monday Classes begin 


September 23-26, Monday through Thursday 
Special examination period 


October 22, Tuesday. General Faculty Meeting 
October 25, Friday. ie nepali Mid-quarter 
°*October 28-November 7. _Registration for 
Winter Quarter 

November 27, Wednesday (noon) through De- 
cember 1, Sunday... Thanksgiving Holiday 
December 4, Wednesday_ Classwork ends 


December 6-11, Friday through Wednesday 
Final examinations 


December 12, Thursday._Graduation, 2:30 p.m. 


1969—Winter Quorter (45 class days) 


December 12, Thursday Last day for completing 
applications 


Final 
registration 


January 2-3, Thursday and Friday_.— 
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January 6, Monday... >>> SS Classes begin 


January 6-9, Monday through Thursday Special 
examination period 


®*°February 3-13.__Registration for Spring Quarter 
February 7, Friday _Mid-quarter 


March 8-12, Saturday through Wednesday 
ay eaearaaitone 


March 13, ee See et 2:30 p.m. 








1969—Spring Quorter (47 closs days) 


February 27, Thursday—Last day for completing 
applications 


March 20-21, Thursday and Friday _.._____ Final 


registration 
March 24, Monday ...._.______Classes begin 


March 24-27, Monday tiene Thursday 
Special examination period 


PAOEED Se AR lie ree Mid-quarter 
** April 28-May 8___ Registration os soa ae or 
Quarters 


April 29, Tuesday... General faculty meeting 
May 27, Tuesday... —._-_.____Classwork ends 
May 28-June 2, Wednesday through Monday 


Final examinations 


June 3, Tuesday Graduation, 2:30 p.m. 


1969—"*Summer Querter (48 class days) 


May 20, Tuesday._______Last day for completing 
applications 
June 10-11, Tuesday and Wednesday... Final 
registration 
June 12, Thursday —...._.___-_._____Classes begin 


June 12-17, Thursday through Tuesday Special 
examination period 


July 4, Friday... Independence Day, Holiday 
July 16, Wednesdey...._ .___.__. . Mid-quarter 
*°July 14-24 Registration for Fall Quarter 
August 7, Thursday... Classwork ends for term 


August 8-9, Friday through Saturday .._—__ Final 
examinations for term 


Classwork ends for quarter 
courses 
August 21-22, Wednesday through Friday__ Final 
examinations for quarter courses 
August 23, Saturday Graduation, 2:30 p.m. 


August 19, Tuesday. 


* Subject to final approval prior = 1969-70 catalog printing. 
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The Auburn Board of Trustees 


Under the organic and statutory laws of Alabama, Auburn University is 
governed by a Board of Trustees consisting of one member from each con- 
gressional district, as these districts were constituted on January 1, 1961, an 
extra member from the congressional district in which the institution is lo- 
cated, and the Governor and State Superintendent of Education, who are 
ex-officio members. The Governor is chairman. Members of the Board of 
Trustees are appointed by the Governor by and with the advice and consent 
of the State Senate and hold office for terms of twelve years. Members of 
the board receive no compensation, Trustees serve until reappointed or their 
successors are named. 

The Board of Trustees places administrative authority and responsibility 
in the hands of an administrative officer at Auburn University. The institution 
is grouped for administrative purposes into divisions, schools, and departments. 


Members of the Board 


Her Excellency, Lunueen B, WALLACE, Governor, President (Ex-officio).. Montgomery 


Ernest Stone, State Superintendent of Education ( Ex-officio).____._ Montgomery 
Term Expires 1971 

Name District Home 

R. C. BAMBERG Sixth Uniontown 

Repus Cour Eighth Decatur 

Joun W. Overton Second Montgomery 
Term Expires 1975 

Joun Pace, III First Mobile 

Sm A. THomMas Third Eufaula 

Roserts H. Brown Third Opelika 

FRANK P. SAMPorD Ninth Birmingham 
Term Expires 1979 

°E. L. Wyxw Fourth Ashland 

Tomas E. Mantin Fifth Guntersville 

WaALston Hester Seventh Russellville 


* Term expired in 1967. Will serve until reappointed or replaced. 


Fist District Countries: Choctaw, Clarke, Marengo, Mobile, Monroe, Wash- 
ington and Wilcox. 


Seconp District Counties: Baldwin, Butler, Conecuh, Covington, Crenshaw, 
Escambia, Lowndes, Montgomery and Pike. 


Tamp Distract Counties: Barbour, Bullock, Coffee, Dale, Geneva, Henry, 
Houston, Lee, Macon and Russell. 


Fourtu District Counties; Autauga, Calhoun, Clay, Coosa, Dallas, Elmore, 
St. Clair and Talladega. 


Fretn District Counties: Chambers, Cherokee, Cleburne, DeKalb, Etowah, 
Marshall, Randolph and Tallapoosa. 


Smt District Counties: Bibb, Chilton, Greene, Hale, Perry, Shelby, Sumter 
and Tuscaloosa. 


SEVENTH District Counties: Blount, Cullman, Fayette, Franklin, Lamar, Marion, 
Pickens, Walker and Winston. fe er 


Ercuts District Counties: Colbert, Jackson, Lauderdale, Lawre Limestone, 
Madison and Morgan. J se cee —* 


Ninta Districr County: Jefferson. 
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Administrative Council of the University 


HARRY M. PHILPOTT, A.B., Pa.D., D.D., LL.D. 
President 


WILFORD S. BAILEY, D.V.M., M.S., Sc.D. 
Vice President for Academic Affairs 


BEN T. LANHAM, JR., B.S., M.S., Px.D. 
Vice President for Research 


FRED R. ROBERTSON, B.S., M.S., Dr. P.A. 
Vice President for Extension 


H. FLOYD VALLERY, B.A., M.A., Ep.D. 
Assistant to the President 


KATHARINE C. CATER, A.B., M.A., M.S., Lrrr.D. 
Dean of Women 


L. E. FUNCHESS, B.S., M.S. 
Director of Buildings & Grounds 


JAMES E. FOY, A.B., M.A. 
Dean, Student Affairs 


*MICHEL C, HUNTLEY, B.A., M.A., LL.D., Lrrr.D. 
Dean of Faculties 


WILLIAM T. INGRAM 
Business Manager 


*°T. D. LITTLETON, B.S., M.A., Px.D. 
Dean of Undergraduate Studies 


W. V. PARKER, A.B., M.A., Pa.D. 
Dean, Graduate School 


JOSEPH B. SARVER, B.S. 
Director of Development 


EDWIN V. SMITH, B.S., M.S., Pa.D. 
Director of Agricultural Experiment Station System 
Dean, School of Agriculture 


WILBUR A, TINCHER, A.B., M.A., Ep.D. 
Director of Educational Services 


J. HERBERT WHITE, B.S. 
Director of University Relations 


© Retired as of June 30, 1968. 
®° Assumed duties as of July 1, 1968. 
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The University 
History 

Auburn University was chartered Febru 1, 1856, as the Methodist- 
sponsored East Alabama Male College, and the formal opening took place 
October 1, 1859. The Civil War interrupted the college’s growth in 1861, 
and except for the preparatory department, the institution suspended opera- 
tion, reopening in 1866, 

Beset with financial problems, the college was presented to the State of 
Alabama by the Methodist Church on February 26, 1872. Having accepted 
the Morrill or Land-Grant College Act of 1862 in 1866, the Alabama Legis- 
lature received the gift of the campus and facilities and established the 
Alabama Agricultural and Mechanical College at Auburn. This was the 
first land-grant college in the South established separate from the state uni- 
versity. 

Auburn first admitted women students in 1892, 

Following an earlier action of the Board of Trustees, the Legislature, in 
1899, changed the name of the institution to The Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, justifying the change on the college’s broadened program of teaching 

sciences and arts as well as branches related to agriculture and the 
mechanic arts. 

Auburn has experienced its greatest growth and development since World 
War II with over three-fourths of the 13,236 students enrolled currently in 
the Schools of Education, Engineering, Arts and Sciences, Business, and the 
Graduate School. 

From the beginning, the name of the city — drawn from Goldsmith’s im- 
mortal line, “Auburn, loveliest village of the plain” — has been used to desig- 
nate the institution, Recognizing this fact and the expanded academic pro- 
gram, the Alabama Legislature changed the name of the institution to 
Aubur University on January 1, 1960, 

One of the largest institutions in the South today, Auburn University has 
increased its enrollment from 89 in 1859 to 13,236 in the fall of 1967. The 
original plant consisted of a single building and 16 acres. Expansion has 
resulted in a multi-million dollar plant comprising 56 main buildings and 
1,871 acres on the main campus, The University’s Agricultural Experiment 
Station owns an additional 16,814 acres of land at substations and units over 
the state. Through its divisions of Instruction, Research and Extension, 
Auburn University touches the life of nearly every Alabama family. 

The City of Auburn is in Lee County. Incorporated in 1838, it is 60 
miles east of Montgomery, 120 miles southeast of Birmingham, and 125 
miles southwest of Atlanta, Ga. It sits astride the junction of the Piedmont 
plateau and the Coastal plains at an elevation of 732 feet and enjoys moderate 
temperatures throughout the year. The city has an area of about 20 square 
miles and a population of approximately 20,000. 


Purposes of Auburn University 


To maintain a community of learning where knowledge may be preserved, 
disseminated, and increased. (This is the fundamental purpose of all univer- 
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sities. To the extent that it fulfills this basic purpose of a university, Auburn 

University will fulfill its several particular purposes which are listed below.) 

To provide the opportunity to all qualified young people of the State, re- 

of their economic or social background, for a liberal and practical 
education. 

To provide the State, the region, and the nation with educated young 

who have the disciplined minds, the knowledge, and the skills to con- 
tribute needed leadership and services to society and who will help perpetuate 
the moral and political values upon which our society is based. 

To conduct a broad program of public and private research, basic and ap- 
plied, for the general increase of human knowledge, for the benefit of society 
in meeting its scientific, economic and social problems, and for the stimulation 
of the faculty and students in their quest for kaowledas 

To carry knowledge and its benefits to the people of the State by means 
of extension programs and the use of the mass media of communications in 
order to help all citizens improve their technical and cultural capabilities. 

To conserve our cultural heritage through support of scholarly and creative 
work in the humanities, social sciences, and the arts so that the University ma 
serve both students and citizens of the State as a focal center where the cul- 
tural traditions of our civilization are kept alive and transmitted to the future. 

To engage constantly in an examination of the particular objectives, goals 
and programs of the University in the light of new knowledge and of chang- 
ing social conditions; and as a part of this constant re-examination, to seek ever 
more efficient and economical means of fulfilling the University’s purposes. 


Functions 


The official seal of Auburn University carries three words, Instruction, 
Research, and Extension, indicating the three functional areas through which 
the institution operates as the State’s Land-Grant University. 

Through INSTRUCTION, the University by the presentation of knowl- 
edge and its challenges attempts to develop the mind of the student and thus 
prepare him for a useful and satisfying life. 

Through RESEARCH, basic and applied, it seeks to enlarge and verify 
the major bodies of knowledge and to find solutions to problems confronting 
business, industrial, agricultural, governmental and professional groups. 

itis ip EXTENSION, it conveys to the people of the State the findings 
of research and its application to the improvement of working and living. 


Instruction 


There are 10 undergraduate academic schools and a School of Graduate 
Studies incorporated in Aubum University, including 63 departments for 

ialized study, Baccalaureate, masters and doctoral degrees are offered 
and awarded on a basis of high standards. A strong graduate program 
strengthens undergraduate areas and all research programs. Military instruc- 
tion is offered through programs in Military, Naval and Air Science. 

The University’s instructional purpose is twofold: to stimulate the stu- 
dent to reach his full potential as a human being through a respect for 
intellectual ws and an understanding of the cultural tradition of which 
he is a part; and to provide him with the knowledge and skills that will 
allow him to make his way successfully in a demanding and practical world. 
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Research 

The land-grant college upon its inception accepted responsibility for dis- 
covering and organizing knowledge in agriculture and related fields largely 
because of lack of subject matter for instruction, 

The purposes of research suggested in the Hatch Act of 1587 provided 
for establishment and support of the Agricultural Experiment Station. Its 
objectives were to conduct research bearing on the agricultural industry, 
to aid in acquiring information on subjects connected with agriculture, and 
to promote scientific investigation into the principles and applications of 
agriculture, 

In 1929 the Engineering Experiment Station was established to assist 
industries in the State to improve manufacturing processes and to study un- 
developed natural resources and methods by which they may be converted 
into marketable products. Its services are available to industry, governmental 
agencies, and to citizens of the State. 

In 1944 a Research Council was formed to further research, to discover 
and develop research talent, to cooperate with all agencies for the betterment 
of the South, to foster and encourage learning in natural science, social science, 
the humanities, agriculture and engineering, and to promote liberal and prac- 
tical education in the several pursuits of lie. 

The Water Resources Research Institute was established in 1963 to stimu- 
late and sponsor water resources research and the training of scientists in 
water and other resources as they affect water. 

In 1967 the Office of Contract and Grant Development was established 
within the Office of the Vice President for Research to coordinate and service 
University policies and procedures relating to extramural programs in instruc- 
tion, research, and extension, and to handle the activities formerly handled 
by the Auburn Research Foundation. Auburn’s fastest expanding research 
area is sponsored research — contract and grant research supported by Fed- 
eral, State, Foundation, and private agencies in all units of the institution. 

The continuing objectives of the University are to further the frontiers 
of knowledge in all areas and to discover new and better ways of doing 
things through broadened programs of research, 

Every academic school on the Auburn campus is involved in research, 
Auburn’s faculty and graduate students are actively increasing man’s under- 
standing of man and the world in which he lives. In the sciences, the quest 
is for new knowledge. In the arts, humanities, and social sciences, the search 
is for new meanings. 

While University interests are in applying scientific study and findings 
to current problems, equal interests exist in preparing scholars, thinkers, and 
workers for the future, and leaders competent in the use of the fruits of 
research. 

The growth and development of University research parallels that of 
graduate enrollment. Individual research by faculty members and graduate 
students is encouraged and extensive programs of basic and applied research 
are continually expanding throughout the institution. 


Extension 
Extending the results of research and instruction and countless other sery- 
ices directly to the people of the State in the cities and on the farms; in or- 
ganized classes and in the home; by lecture, demonstration, publications and 
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otherwise, has long been a major responsibility of the institution. The land- 
grant college has gone into the far corners of the State to serve pores and to 
give them the benefit of knowledge acquired through instruction, in the labora- 
tories, and on the farms. 

Since the passage of the Smith-Lever Act in 1914, employees of the Co- 
operative Extension Service haye carried specific and useful agricultural and 
home economics information to people on the farms and in communities 
throughout the state. Results have been higher crop and livestock produc- 
tion, improved soils, diversification, better marketing facilities, more ma- 
chinery, and better homes. 

The Engineering Extension Service was established in 1937 to provide 
greater opportunities for the people, businesses, and industries of the State to 
use the resources and facilities of the University. Programs of this Service in- 
clude technical short courses, conferences, and the co-operative education 


Auburn University is keenly aware of its responsibilities in all areas of 
Extension and continuing education. Extension programs are conducted by 
the Schools of Architecture and Fine Arts, Business, Education, Engineering, 
Pharmacy, and by the School of Veterinary Medicine. In addition, Educational 
Television presents instructional and informational programs, and the Ralph 
Brown Draughon Library works cooperatively with city, county and regional 
libraries to make literary materials accessible to the people. 

Extension programs are designed to enable the University to provide 
a wide variety of educational services throughout Alabama to farms, homes, 
industries, communities and municipalities. A major goal of Auburn is to 
relate more adequately the competencies of the University to the needs 
of people and communities throughout the State. 


The Academic Program 
Fields of Study 


Auburn University offers work in many fields. The student has an oppor- 
tunity for specialization and the pursuit of particular interests in the several 
Schools including the Graduate School. 

For instructional purposes, the University is organized into the following 
Schools: Agriculture, Architecture and Fine Arts, Arts and Sciences, Business, 
Chemistry, Education, Engineering, Home Economics, Pharmacy, Veterinary 
Medicine, and the Graduate School. 

Instruction is given in each School through four quarters of approximately 
11 weeks each. 

Resident instruction in the University is offered through Schools and De- 
iarage as indicated below. Regular curricula offered and degrees conferred 

y the several Schools are also listed. 

School of Agriculture, includes the Departments of Agricultural Economics, 
Agricultural Engineering, Agronomy and Soils, Animal Science, Botany and 
Plant Pathology, Dairy Science, Forestry, Horticulture, Poultry Science, and 
Zoology-Entomology. Curricula offered are: Agricultural Science, Agricultural 
Business and Economics, Agricultural Engineering, Biological Sciences, Food 
Science, Forest Management, Ornamental Horticulture and Wood Technology. 
Within each curriculum students are permitted to major in line with their 
special interests. 
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: Bachelor of Science in Agriculture, Agricultural Business and 
Economies, Agricultural Engineering, Biological Sciences (Botany, Entomol- 
ogy, Fisheries Management, Wildlife Management, Zoology), Food Science, 
Forestry, Ornamental Horticulture, Wood Technology, 


School of Architecture and Fine Arts, includes the Departments of Archi- 
tecture, Art, Building Technology, Drama, and Music. Curricula offered are: 
Architecture, Building Construction, Drama, Fine Arts, Industrial Design, In- 
terior Design, Music (Majors in Applied Music, Church Organ Music, Music 
History and Literature, Theory and Composition), and Visual Design. 

Degrees: Bachelor of Architecture, Arts, Building Construction, Fine Arts, 
Industrial Design, Interior Design, Music. 


School of Arts and Sciences, includes the Departments of English, Foreign 
Languages, Geology, History, Mathematics, Philosophy, Political Science, 
Physics, Psychology, Sociology, and Speech. Curricula offered are: The 
General Curriculum (Majors in Humanities, and Natural and Social Sciences), 
Pre-Professional (Pre-Law, Pre-Dentistry, Pre-Medicine, and Pre-Veterinary 
Medicine), and Special Scientific (Geology, Mathematics, Physics, Applied 
Physics, and Psychology). 

Degrees: Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science. 

School of Business. 

Degrees: Bachelor of Business Administration and Bachelor of Secretarial 
Administration. 


School of Chemistry, includes the Departments of Chemistry, Chemical 
Engineering, and Laboratory Technology, Curricula offered are: Chemistry, 
Chemical Engineering, and Laboratory Technology. 

Degrees: Bachelor of Science in Chemistry, Chemical Engineering, Lab- 
oratory Technology, Medical Technology. 


School of Education, includes the Departments of Elementary Education; 
Foundations of Education; Secondary Education; Administration, Supervision, 
and Guidance; Health, Physical Education and Recreation; Vocational, Tech- 
nical and Practical Arts Education, Undergraduate curricula offered are: 
Elementary Education, Secondary Education (majors or minors in Art; Busi- 
ness Education; Drama; English; Health, Phy Education and Recreation; 
Vocational Home Economics; Mathematics; Mental Retardation; Modern Lan- 
guages; Music; School Library Science; Science; Social Science; Speech; and 
Speech Correction); Vooutional Technical, and Practical Arts Education (majors 
in Agricultural Education, Basic Vocational Education, Distributive Educa- 
tion, and Trades and Industrial Education). 

Degrees: Bachelor of Science in Education, 


School of Engineering, includes the Departments of Pre-Engineering, Aero- 
space Engineering, Civil Engineerin Flectrical Engineering, Engineering 
raphics, Industrial Laboratories, Industrial Engineering, Mechanical Engi- 
neering, Textile Engineering. This School offers curricula in A Engi- 
Aviation Management, Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, 
Industrial Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, Metallurgical Engineering, 
Textile Chemistry, Textile Engineering, and Textile Management. 

Degrees: Bachelor of Aerospace Engineering, Aviation Management, Civil 
Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Industrial Engineering, Mechanical En- 
gineering, Metallurgical Engineering, Textile Chemistry, Textile Engineering, 
and Textile Management. 
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School of Home Economics, includes the Departments of Clothing and Tex- 
tiles, Family Life and Early Childhood Education, Foods and Nutrition, and 
Home Management and Family Economics, Curricula offered are: Home 
Economics (majors in Clothing and Textiles, Foods and Nutrition, Home Man- 
agement and Family Economics, Family Life and Early Childhood Education, 
Institutional Food Management), and Pre-Nursing Science. 

Degrees: Bachelor of Science in Home Economics (Clothing and Textiles, 
Foods and Nutrition, Home Management and Family Economics, Family Life 
and Early Childhood Education, Institutional Food Management). 


School of Pharmacy, includes the Departments of Pharmacy, Pharmaceuti- 
cal Chemistry, Pharmacology, Pharmacognosy, Pharmacy Administration, and 
offers a curriculum in Pharmacy. 

Degree: Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy. 


School of Veterinary Medicine, includes the Departments of Anatomy and 
Histology, Microbiology, Pathology and Parasitology, Physiology and Pharma- 
logy, Large Animal Surgery and Medicine, and Small Animal Surgery and 
Medicine, and offers a curriculum in Veterinary Medicine. 
Degree: Doctor of Veterinary Medicine. 


The Graduate School, administers programs leading to the degrees of 
Master of Arts, Master of Science, Master of Agriculture, Master of Fine Arts, 
Master of Building Construction, Master of Business, Master of Education, 
and Master of Home Economics. Beyond the Master's degree, programs are 
offered leading to the degrees of Specialist in Education, Doctor of Education, 
and Doctor of Philosophy. The Master of Arts in College Teaching is the 
newest graduate degree. 


Reserve Officers Training Corps, includes the Department of Air Force 
Aerospace Studies with training in Aerospace Studies, the Department of 
Military Science with training in Military Science, and the Department of 
Naval Science with training in Naval Science. 


The Campus and Buildings 


Located in the Auburn campus are 56 major classroom, research, and serv- 
ice buildings. There are 20 women’s dormitories; three major men’s dormi- 
tories, an athletic dormitory and 336 apartments for married students in the 
Caroline Draughon Village. The main campus consists of 1,871 acres, of which 
420 are intensively maintained. 

In addition, the Agricultural Experiment Station owns 16,514 acres of land 
at the 10 substations, five experiment fields, four forestry units, the plant breed- 
ing unit, the ornamental field station, and the main station at Auburn. 

Considerable construction has been accomplished during’ the past five 
years, eee a $2.5 million Library, a Physical Science Center and a Home 
Economics building, The old library building, now Mary EB. Martin Hall, has 
been renovated, air-conditioned and converted into an administrative building. 

Through the Auburn University Development Program, a new hae 
enabling Auburn alumni and friends to support the University, funds for the 
construction of a Nuclear Science Center were made available. A $1,017,000 
Nuclear Science Center is now in use. 

Direction of the Auburn University Development Program is under a 55- 
member board known as the Auburn University Development Council. All 
gifts obtained through the Development Program are received by the Auburn 
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University Foundation, a corporation created expressly for that purpose and 
administered by a seven-man board of directors. 

A map of the campus listing the buildings and their function is shown on 
pages 14 and 15. 


Experiment Station Properties 


The Agricultural pogo nt Station System of Auburn University owns 
16,814 acres of land at the ten substations, five experiment fields, four forestry 
units, plant breeding unit, ornamental horticulture field station, foundation 
seed stocks farm, and the main station at Auburn. Locations and acreages of 
the above mentioned units are as follows: 


Main Station Auburn Lee 4,453 
Substations: 
Black Belt Marion Junction Dallas 1,116 
Chilton Area Horticulture Clanton Chilton 161 
Gulf Coast Fairhope Baldwin 800 
Lower Coastal Plains Camden Wilcox 2.755 
North Alabama Horticulture Cullman Cullman 160 
Piedmont Camp Hill Tallapoosa 1,409 
Sand Mountain Crossville DeKalb 536 
Tennessee Valley Belle Mina Limestone 760 
Upper Coastal Plains Winfield Marion and 
Fayette 735 
Wiregrass Headland Henry 532 
Experiment Fields: 
Alexandria Alexandria Calhoun 90 
Brewton Brewton Escambia 80 
Monroeville Monroeville Monroe 79 
Prattville Prattville Autauga 80 
Tuskegee Tuskegee Macon 237 
Plant Breeding Unit Tallassee Elmore 664 
Ornamental Horticulture 
Field Station Spring Hill Mobile 15 
Foundation Seed Stocks Farm Thorsby Chilton 180 


In addition to the above, there are 1.972 acres at the Forestry Units in 
Autauga, Barbour, Coosa, and Fayette Counties. 


Library Facilities 


The Ralph Brown Draughon Library, opened in January, 1963, has a study 
capacity for 2,000 students and room for one million volumes, Spacious read- 
ing rooms are separated by glass walls, giving a panoramic view of each floor, 
with flourescent lights, contemporary furniture, and open book stacks aiding 
the student in his study. 

The Library also contains 98 closed carrels for the use of faculty members 
and graduate students engaged in library research, seven rooms for listening to 
recordings and a projection room with 108 theatre seats where special educa- 
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1. Allison Physics Lab 16, Burke Lab 31. Dorm 8, Lupton Hall 
2. Agricultural Engineering 17. Cary Hall 32. Dorm 9, Keller Hall 

3. ultural Engineering Garage 18, Chemistry Bldg. 33. Dorm 10, Owen Hall 
4. A tural Greenhouses 19. Child Study La 34, Mel Hall (Arts & Sciences) 
5. Force Suppl 20. Cliff Hare Stadium 35. Dorm 12, Gatchell Hall 
6. Alummi Gymnasiom 21. Comer Hall 36. Dorm A, Hollifield Hall 
7. Alumni Hall 22. Commons 37. Dorm B, Annie Duncan 
8 Animal Sciences Bldg. 23. Dairy B 38. Dorm C, Toomer Hall 
9. Athletic Field House 24. Dorm 1, H Hall 39. Dorm D, Dobbs Hall 
10, Auburn Unioo 25. Dorm 2, K. Broun Hall 40. Dorm E, Dunn Hall 
11, AU Memorial Coliseum 26. Dorm 3, Little Hall 41. Dorm F, Graves Hall 
12, Biggin Hall 27. Dorm 4, Teague Hall 42. G, Dowell Hall 
13. Broun Hall 28. Dorm 5, Dow 1 43. Dorm H, Knapp 

14, BAG H 29. Dorm 6, Glenn Hall 44. Dorm K, Sasnett Hall 
15. Bullard 30. Dorm 7, Lane Hall 45. Dorm J, Boyd 
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ANIMAL DISEASE RESEARCH 
LARGE ANIMAL CLINIC 
STATE TOXICOLOGY LAB 







ATHLETIC 
PRA. TICE 
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86. Radiological Safety Lab 
46. Drake Infirmary 66. Home Management Duplex 87. Hall 
47. Drama Shop 67. Industrial Engineering Shops 88. Ross Lab 
48. Duncan Extension Hall 68. Isolation Disease Lab 89. Samford Hall 
49. Duncan Hall (Ext. Svc. HQ) 69. “L” Bidg. 90. Serum Plant 
50. Dunstan Hall 70. Lambert © Meats Lab, Abattoir 91, Small Animal Clinic 
3" ees clear Sci Ctr. 73° Library, Ralph B, Draughon 83, Santa Center 
« u ear ence . . u 
53. Ed. TV Offices 73. Magnolia Hall 94 
54. Ed. TV Studio 74. Mary E, Martin Hall 95, goats) Bldg. 
55. Electrical Lab 75. Military Hangar 96. (South) Terrell Dining 
56. Farm Machinery Annex 76. Miller Hall 97 rts 
57. Fish Culture Lab 77. Music Annex 98, Student Activities Bldg 
58. Food Sve. Bldg. 78. Music Bld 99. T e Bldg. 
59, zoresiay Bid ry Bldg. 79, Noble Hal 100. ul 
60. F l 80, Ornamental Horticulture 101, Tichenor Hall 
el. Clanton Home nan 81. Physiology Bldg. 102, USDA Animal Disease Lab 
Graves Amphithea 82, Sewell Hall 103. USDA Soil Tillage Lab 
aoe ae Ba Players ‘Theatr 103. Women's (ain) Dining’ Hall 
ey yers eatre omen’s ain g 
65. Home Ec. Bldg. 85. President’s Home 106. Y. Art Ann 
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tional films may be viewed. The building is completely air-conditioned and 
has public elevators for use of patrons. 

On July 1, 1967, the Library contained 504,949 volumes and more than 
500,000 publications of federal and state governments. Materials issued by 
the various branches of the federal government, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and the National Aeronautics and Space Administration and others 
are received on depository account. The collections in microphotography 
reproduction are being increased rapidly. Each floor or division has one or 
more special reading rooms for various microforms. 

Agricultural and engineering experiment station bulletins and others are 
available. Quantities of books, dissertations, and documents are received on 
microfilm and microcards, as well as important newspapers and periodicals. 
More than 8,600 serials are being received currently; back files are available 
for a large portion of these titles, 

A number of special collections are maintained by the Library. Some of 
these are the George Petrie Memorial Collection, presented by Miss Kate Lane; 
the horn Sin ars Library, given by the Alabama Institute of Architects; 
the Hodson Collection on the History of Agriculture, presented by Mr. Edgar 
A. Hodson, Arkansas State Agronomist; the personal library of the late Mrs. 
B. B. Ross; an excellent sports collection, donated by Mr. C. W. (Bill) Streit; 
and many others. The Library also contains a collection of documents and 
publications in Alabama history and government. 

Borrowing privileges are extended to the members of the administrative, 
research, instruction, and extension staffs of the University; to University 
alumni and to governmental departments and agencies located in Auburn. 
Loan privileges are also extended to all citizens of the State by inter-library 
loan requests through their local libraries; to all students in residence; and to 
members of the Auburn Research Foundation. 

Books for reserve use by the various classes are located in the Reserve Book 
Department on the first level. There is also a large reserve reading room, a 
general reading room, the Special Collections Department, a projection room 
and a browsing room on this floor. Popular and contemporary books, maga- 
zines and newspapers are available here. Housed on the second floor are the 
Humanities Division, the bibliography area, the Technical Services area, the 
Circulation Division, and the Administrative Offices. The third floor is devoted 
entirely to the Social Sciences, and the fourth floor to science and technology. 

Branch libraries on campus are the Architecture Library and the Pharmacy- 
Veterinary Library. Hours of service vary in the branch libraries. 

The a Fey of Archives, located on the first foor, accumulates and 
makes available the University archives, manuscripts, letters, notebooks, 
articles, papers and other materials of or by the various staffs of the institu- 
tion; also similar materials dealing with the State of Alabama and the South 
in general. The Department is not open all hours the Library is open; patrons 
and visitors may call the Department for information. 


Sources of Revenue 


Auburn University derives its support from the State and Federal Govern- 
ments and from other sources. Funds are as follows: 


1, Direct annual appropriations made by the State for support, mainte- 
nance, and development of public education, including campus in- 


10, 


11. 
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struction, agricultural research, agricultural extension, engineering re- 
search, and educational] television. 

Special appropriations made by the State for buildings, purchase of 
lands, and improvements. 

Funds derived from the original endowment of the institution under 
the Federal Land-Grant Act and earnings from other subsequently 
acquired endowment funds, 

Income derived from the payment by students of fees and other charges. 
All tuition at Auburn University is free, except to non-residents of 
Alabama, but certain fees are assessed to cover specific services. 


The Morrill fund appropriated by the United States Government for 
the instruction of students in the sciences relating to agriculture and 
the mechanic arts and in the English language, literature, and for the 
training of teachers in agriculture and the mechanic arts, 

Funds received from the State of Alabama through the Smith-Hughes 
Act derived from the congressional appropriation and paid to Auburn 
University for its work in the training of teachers of agriculture and 
home economics, 


Such revolving funds as may be incident to the aerate of ay de- 
partment where it is advisable to sell or dispose of products produced 
in the course of conducting the Agricultural Experiment Station or any 
other unit of the institution. 


. Gifts, grants, and donations received from alumni, private individuals, 


and organizations both for general and restricted educational purposes, 
including scholarships. 


Direct annual appropriations made by the United States Government 
for research purposes and devoted to investigation of scientific agri- 
cultural problems. These funds are also for research purposes in con- 
nection with investigation of new experiments bearing directly on 
the production, manufacture, preparation, use, distribution, and mar- 
keting of agricultural products, and research work regarding Home 
Economics, and for the purpose of publishing these results. 

Direct appropriations made by the United States Government for the 
Cooperative Extension Service in support of County Agricultural and 
Extension Home Agents, for the support of boys’ and girls’ 4-H club 
work, and for other types of extension work in agriculture and home 
economics in the several counties of Alabama. 

Each county in the State makes certain appropriations to supplement 
those from the United States Government and the State of Alabama 
for the support of the Cooperative Extension Service, 

Funds received from industry, | sptarbone ap agencies, and private in- 
dividuals for special contractual research projects which are handled 
through the Office of Contract and Grant Development by organized 
research units and/or in appropriate academic schools. 
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Admissions 
General Admissions Information 


Application Instructions 

Application for admission to any undergraduate school or curriculum of 
the University must be made to the Admissions Office, Auburn University, 
Auburn, Alabama 36830. The necessary application forms and specific in- 
structions may be obtained from the Admissions Office, 

Students may apply for admission to any quarter of a given calendar year 
as early as October 1 of the preceding year. Because of the large number of 
applications, credentials should be filed at the earliest possible time. In 
every case, complete admission credentials, including the physical examination 
report, must be filed at least three weeks prior to the opening of the quarter 
in which admission is desired. The University reserves the right, however, 
to establish earlier deadlines should the number of applicants exceed the 
number of students who can be adequately housed or instructed. 

A ten dollar ($10.00) application processing fee must accompany all 
1 peers for admission. This fee is Ler ng for all undergraduate ap- 
plications and is not refundable or applicable to registration or tuition fees. 
In submitting admission credentials, applicants must give complete and ac- 
curate information. False or misleading statements can result in denial of 
admission or cancellation of registration, 

A provisional notice of acceptance may be issued after submission of only 
the application form and up-to-date academic documents, but each applicant 
must complete and return, at least three weeks prior to the opening date 
of the quarter in which admission is desired, a medical examination report 
on a form which will be furnished by the University. The University re- 
serves the right to require any student to submit to such additional medical 
examinations as are believed advisable for the protection of the University 
community, and to refuse admission to any a gre whose health record 
indicates a condition which college work BN affect adversely or which 
would be harmful to the students of the University. Any applicant who fails 
to comply with this requirement will not be admitted to the University. 

Applicants may be admitted to most undergraduate curricula in any 
quarter; however, to Veterinary Medicine, they may be admitted in the Fall 
Quarter only. For additional information about admission to Veterinary 
Medicine, see page 149. 


Non-Resident Students 


Preference is given to the admission of residents of Alabama; however, ap- 
plications from out-of-state residents will be accepted. The number of out-of- 
state students who are accepted will be determined by the availability of 
facilities and faculty, 

In assessing fees, students are classified as resident and non-resident stu- 
dents. Non-resident students (except Graduate students and son and daughters 
of ministers) are required to pay a tuition fee. The term “resident” as used in 
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this policy is interpreted to mean the state in which the parents are domiciled. 
Guardian is interpreted to mean a bona-fide guardian appointed in a judicial 
decision by a court of law. 

A resident, if under 21 years of age, is one whose parents or guardian 
have been residents of Alabama for at least 12 consecutive months preceding 
the original enrollment or whose parents were residents of Alabama at the time 
of their deaths and who has not acquired residence in another state. In all 
cases of guardianship, the period of guardianship must have been not less than 
12 months at the time of original enrollment. If the parents are divorced, resi- 
dence will be determined by the residency of the parent to whom the court 
has granted custody. 

A resident student, if over 21 years of age, is one whose parents are or 
were at the time of their deaths residents of Alabama and who has not ac- 
quired residency in another state; or who, as an adult, has been a resident of 
Alabama for at least 12 consecutive months preceding the original enrollment; 
or who is the wife of a man who has been a resident of Alabama for at least 
12 consecutive months preceding the original enrollment. 

Alabama laws provide that residency may not be acquired by attendance 
at an institution of higher apres Students whose residency follows that of 
cae or guardian shall be considered to have gained or lost residency in Ala- 

a while in college according to changes of residence of parents or guard- 
ian. For fee purposes, residence shall not be considered to have been gained 
until 12 months after such persons have become residents of Alabama. A de- 
pendent of a member of the Armed Forces stationed in Alabama on active 
duty by official orders shall not be liable for payment of non-resident tuition 
during the period of military assignment in Alabama. 

Any question concerning residency should be directed to the Registrar. 
The burden of proof of residency is upon the student. A non-resident student 
who registers improperly under the above regulations will be required to pay 
not only the non-resident fee, but also a penalty fee. 


Pre-College Counseling Program 


As a means of helping entering freshmen and transfer students to make 
wiser decisions in choosing their field of study and to adjust more readily 
to their first quarter of college life, Auburn University has instituted the 
Pre-College Counseling Program. 

Summer program for fall quarter freshmen— The summer program for 
freshmen entering the fall quarter consists of a series of sessions on campus. 
During these sessions students talk with trained counselors and are given 
the opportunity to plan, with advisors, a schedule for their first quarter of 
college work. 

Program for freshmen entering winter, spring, or summer quarters — Stu- 
dents entering Auburn University as first quarter freshmen for any quarter, 
other than the fall quarter, are usually required to report to campus one day 
earlier for counseling activities. 

Program for transfer students — Transfer students entering the winter, 
spring, or summer quarters are usually required to report to campus one day 
earlier than other students, Transfer students entering the fall quarter are 
given the opportunity to attend a program in the latter part of the summer 
to meet with advisors in order to have their transcripts evaluated and plan 
a schedule for the fall quarter. 
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Admission To Freshman Class 


Standard Admission 


Commensurate with available faculty and facilities, favorable consideration 
for admission will be given to graduates of accredited secondary schools whose 
college ability test scores and high school grades indicate they can be suc- 
cessful in fields of study in which they seek enrollment. 

Although the University makes few stipulations about definite high school 
courses students planning to apply for admission should emphasize in 
their programs the following subjects: English, mathematics, social studies, 
sciences, and foreign languages. A minimum of 16 high school units is re- 
quired for admission. Four of these units may be vocational subjects, 

Students applying for admission to the professional curricula in archi- 
tecture, industrial design and interior design will be required to make a satis- 
factory score on the architectural school aptitude test. Application for this 
test must be made to the Educational Testing Service, P.O. Box 592, Prince- 
ton, N. J. 98540. Tests are pic on certain dates at the Auburn campus as 
well as at other university and college campuses throughout the United States. 

Alabama residents are required to complete the American College Test 
(ACT) on one of the announced national testing dates. Either the ACT or 
the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) of the College Entrance Examination 
Board will be accepted for applicants from states other than Alabama. Hi 
school students may secure application forms and information regarding the 
tests from their ei og or counselors. Scores attained on these tests are 
used as a partial baal or admission, for placement in English, chemistry, and 
mathematics, and for awarding onlay ees mo ae scholarships and loans, 

One unit of college preparatory mathematics is required for admission to 
any curriculum. This must be a course in basic or fundamental mathematics 
specifically designed to include the study of the deductive nature of mathe- 
matics, and cannot be replaced by such courses as business mathematics, 
personal finance, general mathematics, etc. 

A second unit of college preparatory mathematics is required for all 
curricula which include MH 121, College Mathematics. One of these two 
units must be principally the study of geometry, including the geometry of 
three dimensions, A third unit is required for those curricula containing 
MH 160, Algebra and Trigonometry, as a first course in mathematics. Stu- 
dents planning to study architecture, chemistry, engineering, mathematics, or 
physics should take a fourth unit including a thorough study of the basic 
analytic properties of the elementary functions. 

Applicants of mature age who have not graduated from high school may 
be considered for freshman admission if scores made on the USAFI General 
Educational Development Test, the American College Test and/or such 
special achievement tests or subject examinations as may be recommended 
by the Committee on Admissions, indicate educational attainment equivalent 
to graduation from high school. Applicants from non-accredited high schools 
may be accepted if they make satisfactory scores on tests prescribed by the 
Committee on Admissions, 


Early Admission 
Students of high academic promise may be admitted directly from the 
eleventh year of school without the secondary school diploma. Basic require- 
ments for early admission are: 
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1, Proper personal qualifications. 

2. Superior pincelion and preparation as evidenced by the high school 
record, and by satisfactory scores on pre-admission aptitude tests, Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board achievement tests in English, mathe- 
matics, and history or a science, pre-registration placement tests, or 
proficiency tests administered by appropriate departments at Auburn 
ny war Lae 

3. A letter the principal recommending the applicant as to emotional 
and social maturity and readiness for college work, and indicating 
approval of his early admission. 

Details of procedure for consideration of early admission can be obtained 

from the Admissions Office. 


Advanced Standing Program 


Under the Advanced Standing Program, able students of superior prepara- 
tion are afforded the fps | of being placed in programs suited to their 
abilities and preparation for college study. Some exceptionally able students 
may be admitted prior to high school graduation. (See “Early Admission.”) 
High school graduates of superior achievement may be able to qualify for 
advanced placement and for credit which may count toward degree require- 
ments, 


Advanced Placement — Entering freshmen who demonstrate superior prep- 
aration are accorded the opportunity of qualifying for advanced placement 
and/or credit, not to exceed a total of 45 quarter hours, in the following 
areas: Biology, Botany, Chemistry, English, Foreign Language, History, Math- 
ematics, Physics, and Zoology. 

Advanced placement or credit may be granted to entering freshmen 
who during their senior year in high school have made satisfactory 
scores on the College Board Advanced Placement Examinations. 

A student with special competence in a specific area, as evidenced by 
high school grades and scores on college ability or achievement tests, 
may apply for a departmental examination which may qualify him for 
advanced placement or credit in that department. 


The amount of credit allowable through advanced placement is determined 
by the dean and the department head concerned. A brochure describing the 
Advanced Standing Program will be forwarded by the Office of High School 
Relations upon request. 


Proficiency Examinations — Proficiency Examinations similar to final exam- 
inations may be administered by a department upon application of the indi- 
vidual student, A student who has pursued college-level work in secondary 
school, in class or on a tutorial basis, or through private study, may make ap- 
pace for a proficiency examination. If he earns a satisfactory grade, he will 

eligible for placement in an advanced course and for credit in the subject 
covered by the examination. 


Admission Of Transfer Students 


An applicant who was not eligible for admission to the University upon 
graduation from high school must present a minimum of 96 quarter hours 
or 64 semester hours of college work attempted in order to be considered 
for admission as a transfer student, 
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For residents of Alabama or other states party to the Southern Regional 
Education Board, a satisfactory citizenship record, an overall average of “C” 
or better on all college work attempted,° and eligibility to re-enter the last 
institution attended are required for transfer admission. For residents of 
other states, in addition to the other two stipulations, an overall “B” average 
on all college work attempted is required. Entrance examinations may be 
required of applicants transferring from colleges with which the University 
has had little or no experience. 

Graduation from a junior college does not of itself assure an applicant 
of admission to Auburn. Such applicants must also present an overall average 
of “C” or better on all work attempted. The maximum credit allowed for 
work done in a junior college will not exceed the number of hours required 
in the first two years of the student’s curriculum at Auburn. 

Each applicant must submit two official transcripts of his record from 
each institution attended. It may also be necessary for a transfer applicant 
to submit one transcript of his high school record. 

The amount of transfer credit and advanced standing allowed will be 
determined by the appropriate dean and the Registrar. Acceptance of “D” 
grades is determined by the dean, except that credit is allowed in Freshman 
English only on grades of “C” or better. See page 47. 

Students transferring from institutions not fully accredited by the approp- 
riate regional agency will be granted provisional credit. Final credit will 
assigned after the student has completed one full year of work (credit hours 
and residence quarters) at Auburn University. If a “C” average is not 
achieved, the amount of credit will be reduced in proportion to the number 
of hours in which a “C” average was not made. 


Admission Of Transient Students 


A student in good standing in an accredited college or university may be 
admitted to Auburn University as a transient student when available faculty 
and facilities permit. 

To be eligible for consideration for admission, a transient student appli- 
cant must submit a satisfactory medical report and the Transient Student 
Form (in duplicate) properly completed and signed by the Dean or Registrar 
of the college or university in which he is currently enrolled. 

Permission to enroll in courses on a transient basis is granted for one 
quaries only, and a student who wishes to seek re-entry in the transient 

assification must submit another Transient Student Form. It must be under- 
stood that transient student permission does not constitute admission or formal 
matriculation as a regularly enrolled student (degree candidate); however, a 
transient student is subject to the same fees and regulations as a regular 
student, except that ROTC, physical education, and academic continuation 
in residence requirements shall not apply. 

It is the responsibility of the transient student to check with the aca- 
demic department offering the courses in which the student wishes to enroll 
to determine if he has met course prerequisites and if he has the necessary 
preparation to take the courses desired. 

If at any time a transient student desires to enroll as a regular student, 
he must make formal application for admission to the University as a trans- 


® When computing the overall average, Auburn University uses the 3.0 system and 
counts all grades earned, incinding warned in courses which were later repeated. 
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fer student and submit two complete transcripts from each college or uni- 
versity attended. 


Admission Of Unclassified Students 


For residents of Alabama and other states party to the Southern Regional 
Education Board, admission to undergraduate programs as an Unclassified 
Student may be granted on the basis of a baccalaureate degree from an ac- 
credited senior college or university. For residents of other states, Unclassi- 
fied Student admission may be granted on the basis of the baccalaureate 
degree and an overall “B” average. Students desiring to enroll in this classi- 
fication must submit the same admission credentials as transfer applicants, 


Admission Of Special Students 


Persons who cannot fulfill the regular admission requirements for fresh- 
man standing but otherwise have acquired adequate preparation for university 
courses may be admitted as special students on approval of the Committee 
on Admissions and the dean concerned. Course credits earned by special 
students generally cannot be used as credit toward a degree at Auburn 


University. 
Admission Of Auditors 


A person not desiring admission for course credit may be allowed to audit 
lecture courses or the lecture part of a combined lecture and laboratory course 
with the approval of the instructor of the course, the appropriate dean, and 
the Admissions Office. A formal application for admission must be filed, but 
the $10 fee and the physical examination report are not required, (See 
Auditing Privilege, page 46.) 


Admission To Graduate Standing 


Admission to graduate standing is granted only by the Graduate School of 
the University. Graduation with a Bachelor's degree or its equivalent from an 
accredited college or university plus submission of satisfactory scores on the 
Aptitude Test of the Graduate Record Examinations are requisite for admission 
to the Graduate School. The undergraduate preparation of each applicant for 
admission must also satisfy the requirements of a screening committee of the 
school or department in which he desires to major. Any student in good stand- 
ing in any recognized graduate school who wishes to enroll in the summer 
session, in an off-campus workshop or in a short session and who plans to re- 
turn to his former college may be admitted as a “graduate transient.” For 
further information see section on The Graduate School and contact the Grad- 
uate School for a special catalog. 


Living Accommodations 


The operational plan for University dormitories is predicated on the belief 
that a university education is not limited to classroom activities. A true uni- 
versity education includes the total experience of living within an educational 
environment. A schedule of activities, student government, and a diversified 
program which the residents help plan and in which they participate are im- 
portant Mogae of university education. 

In all University dormitories and apartments, careful precautionary meas- 
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ures are taken to assure the security of the residents and their personal prop- 
erty. However, the ane does not insure personal property of the resi- 
dents and is not responsible for damage to or loss of personal property of oc- 
cupants of University-owned facilities. 

The University reserves the right to inspect periodically the rooms of stu- 
dents living in University housing. 


Men Students 


Auburn University provides dormitory accommodations for approximately 
1,257 men students, The men’s dormitories are in two areas, Magnolia Dormi- 
tories and Roy Sewell Dormitory, 

Magnolia Dormitories, housing 1,113 men students, is a three-building unit 
in the northwestern part of the campus. All units are of brick, hollow tile, 
and steel construction and together form one of the best-equipped resident 
areas for college men in the South. Magnolia Hall, Bullard Hall, and Noble 
Hall are connected to form a harmonious architectural and living pattern. All 
buildings are arranged into divisions of approximately 40 students. These di- 
visions, wherein residents share the experiences of living and working to- 
gether, form the nucleus of the dormitory program. There is a resident ad- 
viser for each division. The resident advisers are assisted by senior advisers, 
under the direction of the assistant director and the director, in carrying out 
the dormitory program. 

In the Magnolia Dormitories two students share a room. Each student has 
his own single bed, closet, and study table. The dormitories contain a dining 
hall, well-appointed lounge and recreational areas, a post-office, a snack shop, 
and other facilities to make a complete living unit. The housemothers, the sen- 
ior advisers, and the assistant director have their apartments in the buildings. 

Roy Sewell Dormitory, which houses 144 men students, is equipped with 
dining facilities and is supervised by a resident staff member. There are two 
boys in each of the 72 rooms, with separate study hall and lounge. 


Room Reservations —In order to provide housing for its students at the 
lowest rate possible, Auburn University must operate Magnolia Dormitories 
on the basis of a contract for the academic year and/or the Summer Quarter. 
The academic year consists of the Fall, Winter, and Spring quarters; or, that 

rtion of this period following the quarter for which a student is accepted 
6 Magnolia Dormitories. The Summer Quarter is regarded as a separate 
contract period. 

It is not necessary for men applying for undergraduate University admis- 
sion to make separate requests for University housing. Applications For Resi- 
dence and Housing Agreements are mailed with tentative acceptance forms by 
the University Admissions Office. If housing applications for that school quar- 
ter are in excess of capacity, notice will be given promptly. Inquiries from 
former Auburn University students and graduate students should be addressed 
to Magnolia Dormitories. The completed Application, with a $25.00 check 
payable to Auburn University for room reservation deposit, should be returned 
to the Director, Magnolia Dormitories, as soon as possible. Room deposits are 
held to cover possible loss and/or damage to dormitory property and are not 
applicable to payments of room rents. The completed Housing Agreement, 
with prepaid rent for at least one quarter, must reach the Dormitories office 
not later than the applicable deadline. 

Room reservations will be valid only through 5;00 p.m. of the sixth day 
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after the dormitories open, unless other acceptable arrangements have previ- 
ously been made with the Director of Magnolia Dormitories. 

Refunds of room deposit and prepaid rent will be made under the follow- 
ing conditions: 
. When reservations for the Fall Quarter are cancelled on or before July 

1, prior to the beginning of the Fall Quarter. 

. When Winter Quarter reservations, which would be the FIRST quarter 
of residence, are cancelled on or before December 1. 
. When Spring Quarter reservations, which would be the FIRST quarter 
of residence, are cancelled on or before March 1. 
When reservations for the Summer Quarter are cancelled on or before 
May 15. 
; When room is vacated at the end of a contract period and no future 
reservations are desired. 
. When a student is prevented from returning because of scholastic de- 
ficiencies. 
When a resident is drafted into military service during a contract pe- 
riod, 
. When personal illness, or physical injury, necessitates withdrawal dur- 
ing a contract period. 

en a student graduates from the University, or terminates his Hous- 
ing Agreement in order to participate in one of the University’s short 
term programs (Co-op, Vet. intern, practice seep 
10. When a student withdraws from the University at the end of a school 

quarter, 


Conditions governing refunds of room deposits and prepaid rent in certain 
other circumstances are detailed in the Magnolia Dormitories Housing Agree- 
ment. Note that a student who has signed an Agreement and who enrolls that 
quarter will be held responsible for fulfilling his Agreement. A student who 
has signed an Agreement and who does not enroll will be charged full rental 
for that quarter but will receive a refund of his room deposit. A student who 
has applied for housing, has not cancelled before the applicable deadline, but 
“S not sigees an Agreement will forfeit his room deposit regardless of whether 
1 enrolls, 


Room and Board Charges — Room rent for air-conditioned rooms in ae 
nolia Dormitories is $80.00 per school quarter. Rent for rooms not air-condi- 
tioned is $60.00 per quarter. When available, private rooms are 50 percent 
additional. Residents of Magnolia Dormitories may elect to take meals in 
Sapa Dining Hall, or elsewhere. The charge for meals, seven days a week, 
in the Dining Hall is $160.00 per school quarter. The charge for meals, five 
days a week, is $135.00 per quarter. All board charges are subject to payment 
of applicable sales tax. Although every effort will be made to maintain the 
present room and board rates, it may be necessary to increase these charges if 
related costs advance abnormally. 

Room rent for the first quarter of residence in Magnolia Dormitories is pay- 
able in advance to that Office not later than: Fall Quarter —July 1, Winter 
Quarter — December 1; Spring Quarter — March 1; Summer Quarter — May 15, 
So boar may be made for one quarter, or for the full academic year, Rent due, 
following the first quarter of residence, is payable at the beginning of each 
quarter. Board accounts for students electing to take meals in Magnolia Dormi- 
itories are also due and payable in full at the beginning of each quarter. How- 
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ever, when deemed necessary, arrangements may be made with the Cashier in 
the Magnolia Dormitories Office for payment in not more than three install- 
ments. 

Students who, at the rs, ag of a quarter, elect to have meals in Mag- 
nolia Dining Hall may withdraw such arrangements within the first two 
weeks of the quarter. In these instances, there is a minimum charge for the 
two weeks plus a $7.50 cancellation charge. No change in board arrangements 
neo Re made by dormitory residents after this period has elapsed, Students 
withdrawing from school after two weeks will be charged on a daily basis plus 
the $7.50 cancellation charge. 

Off-Campus Housing. The majority of the male students reside in fraternity 
houses and in privately-owned housing within the community. These accom- 
modations include dormitories, boarding houses, homes, trailers, and apart- 
ments. Charges for rooms without meals range from $50.00 to $130.00 for 
each school quarter. Prices for meals in the various boarding houses range 
from $55.00 to $65,00 per month. 

University representatives neither inspect nor approve off-campus vip 
The only requirement is that the accommodations conform to the local code 
of health and safety regulations. However, the same general rules of student 
conduct apply in apie a residences as are applicable in University operated 
dormitories. It is justifiably assumed that the conduct of each student living 
off-campus will reflect maturity of judgment and a feeling of pride in being a 
member of the Auburn community. 

Thorough familiarity with the terms of the rental agreement and personal 
contact with the owner, or agent, will help avoid future misunderstandings. 
The quality of accommodations and the distance from the campus can best be 
determined through actual inspection before renting. A current file of available 
off-campus accommodations is maintained in the Office of Student Affairs, 304 
Martin Hall. Lists of off-campus room vacancies are available upon request 
during the two months preceding the Fall Quarter, 


Women Students 
Housing for approximately 2,500 women is furnished in the women’s dorm- 
itories. Residence in the dormitories is compulsory for all women students un- 
less the Dean of Women gives them special permission to live elsewhere. A 
head resident is in charge of each dormitory and serves as counselor to the 
students as well as dormitory hostess. Women students are subject at all 
times to Piel gaa of the University and the Associated Women Students. 
ents residing in the dormitories must eat in the University dining 
halls where-meatls are served under the supervision of trained dietitians. Costs 
for pee diets will be borne by the student. 
ie Women’s dormitories consist of the main dormitory group and the 
South Women's: Dormitories. 
In the main duvmitory groups are the following: 


No. ~ Name No, Name 

I Elizabeth Harper Hall VIIL Ella Lupton Hall 

II Kate Conway Broun Hall IX Helen Keller Hall 
lil Willie Little Hall X Marie Bankhead Owen Hall 
IV Kate Teague Hall XII Dana King Gatchell Hall 
V_ Letitia Dowdell Hall Alumni Hall 
VI Allie Glenn Hall Auburn Hall 


VII Mary Lane Hall 
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Harper, Broun, Little, and Teague Halls, Social Center and the Women’s 
Dining Hall form a quadrangle in the foreground of the dormitory area lo- 
cated across from the Auburn Union. The Dining Hall is readily accessible to 
all the dormitories in the area. Each of the dormitories, I through X, houses 
approximately 100 girls and is arranged in suites consisting of two double 
rooms connected by a tiled bathroom. The rooms are equipped with twin 
beds, a double desk, two desk chairs, a reading lamp, a bedside table, an easy 
chair and two chests. Lounge space is furnished in each building. Dormitories 
I through IV and VII are air-conditioned. 

Dana Gatchell Hall, located on Mell Street, adjacent to the other dormi- 
tories, houses approximately 50 girls. It has community baths located at the 
end of the hallways and is furnished in a manner similar to the other dorm- 
itories. Gatchell Hall is a cooperative dormitory. Here the girls prepare their 
own meals and do their own cleaning; as a result, cost of room and board is 
much less than in the other dormitories. 

Alumni Hall, located on South College Street, houses approximately 100 
irls. This dormitory has its own dining hall located in the basement of the 
uilding. The rooms are not in suites, there are community baths, and the 

furnishings are the same as in the other dormitories. 

Auburn Hall, on East Thach Avenue, houses 182 girls. Community baths 
are located conveniently on each floor. The girls living here take their meals in 
Alumni Dining Hall, approximately two blocks away. 

The offices of the Dean of Women, the Assistant Dean of Women, the As- 
sistant to the Dean of Women, the Dormitory Supervisor, and cashier's office, 
are located in Social Center. In addition, there are two large living rooms, 
a dining room, and a kitchen which may be used by student groups. The 
post office for the girls in this area is located on the ground Hoor of the 
Women’s Dining Hall. 

The South Women’s Dormitories are located in the area in front of the 
President's home. Ten new air-conditioned dormitories, a dining hall, and an 
administration building are in the group. 


The dormitories are: 


A Mollie Hollifield Hall F Dixie Bibb Graves Hall 

B Annie Smith Duncan Hall G Camille Early Dowell Hall 
C Marguerite Toomer Hall H_ Stella White Knapp Hall 
D Zoe Dobbs Hall J]. Mary Boyd Hall 

E Berta Dunn Hall K Sarah Sasnett Hall 


Each of the three-story dormitories houses 110 girls and the six-story dorm- 
itories, Sasnett and Boyd, house 216 girls. The rooms are arranged in suites 
with a connecting bath between each two double rooms. Each room is furn- 
ished with twin beds, a bedside table, two desks and desk chairs. a double 
dresser and an easy chair. A formal lounge and an informal lounge are in each 
dormitory, with study rooms on each floor, 

The administration building, Lucille Burton Hall, is similar to Social Cen- 
ter and houses the office of the Head of Women's Housing, the cashier’s office 
and the post office for this area. There are several attractive lounges in the 
building and a number of guest rooms are on the second floor, 

All students provide their own bed linens and any other items they may 
wish to use to make their rooms more attractive. 

Room rent per school quarter is $70 in Auburn and Alumni Halls, $80 
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in the non-air-conditioned dormitories, and $100 in the air-conditioned dorm- 
itories, 

All women students are required to take meals in the dormitory dining 
halls. There are two meal plans available. The cost of the seven oy? Se 
week plan is $150 plus sales tax. The cost of the five days per week plan 
is $125 plus sales tax. The room and board charges will be collected when 
the student arrives on the campus. 


Room Reservations — Dormitory reservation forms will be mailed to the 
applicant at the time she is accepted for admission to the University. This 
form must be returned to the Head of Women's Housing with a deposit of 
$25.00 within three weeks of the date of acceptance. No room reservation is 
binding until this fee has been received, 

Refund of room reservation fees will be made under the following condi- 
tions: 


1, When reservations for the fall quarter are cancelled on or before Au- 
t 1. 
When the reservations for the winter quarter are cancelled on or before 
December 15. 
When reservations for the spring quarter are cancelled on or before 
March I. 
When reservations for the summer quarter are cancelled on or before 
May 15. 
When room is vacated at the end of a quarter and no further reserva- 
tion is desired, if notice has been given by the deadline stated above. 
When a student is prevented from entering because of scholastic de- 
ficiencies. 
When personal illness or physical injury necessitates cancellation of 
reservations. 
A room reservation is not valid unless the applicant has been admitted to 
Auburn University. 
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Married Students 


Auburn University operates the Caroline Draughon Village housing proj- 
ect for married students. The project has 336 apartments. Of these, i 
are 96 two-bedroom air-conditioned, 80 tive) Gedcom non air-conditioned, 
and 160 one bedroom non air-conditioned apartments. 

The apartments are furnished including an all electric kitchen, completel 
furnished living room and one bedroom, spacious closets, ample cabinets, all 
tile baths with shower-tub combination, interspring mattresses, steam heat, 
and television outlet, 

Deposits are accepted for housing in Caroline Draughon Village from 
prospective male married students, who have been accepted for admission. 
For additional information, write: Alfred Carter, Housing Manager, 901 W. 
Thach Avenue, Auburn, Alabama 36830. 


Off-Campus Housing —In addition to the University-operated apartment 
projects, housing may also be obtained in apartments, houses, and trailers 
in the Auburn community. Rent for these facilities is competitive with Uni- 
versity-operated housing. The same general rules of conduct applicable in 
University-operated apartments and the same referral services of the Student 
Affairs Office, 304 Martin Hall, as indicated on page 26, apply for married 
students living off-campus. 
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Fees and Charges 


Auburn University’s fees have remained somewhat lower than fees charged 
at similar institutions in the Southeast and throughout the Nation as a whole, 
As costs have risen small increases in fees charged have been authorized by 
the Board of Trustees from time to time to meet these increased costs. Every 
effort is made to hold these charges to the minimum. 


Payment of fees and charges — Students are expected to meet all financial 
obligations when they fall due. Auburn University reserves the right to deny 
admission to or to drop any student who fails to meet promptly his financial 
obligations to the University. It is each student’s responsibility to keep in- 
formed of all registration and fee payment dates, deadlines and other require- 
ments by referring to the official university calendar of events in the catalog, 
announcements printed in the Plainsman or disseminated through other media 
from time to time. Where necessary, students should inform their parents of 
the deadline dates and the necessity for meeting them. 


Checks — Checks given in payment of fees and charges are accepted sub- 
ject to final payment. If the student's bank does not honor the demand for 
payment ac returns the check unpaid, the student will be assessed the late 
penalty of $5.00 or $10.00, whichever is applicable, and if payment is not 
cleared promptly the student’s registration will be cancelled. 


Veterans — Veterans enrolled under the Federal G.I, Bill P.L. 358 and P.L. 
634 receive their allowances directly from the Government and are responsible 
for paying their fees and charges on the same basis as other students (this 
does not apply to P.L. 894 or P.L. 815). 


Basic Quarterly Charges 


Any student taking 10 or more credit hours or who is certified by the 
School of Graduate Studies as a full-time student will pay full fees. 

University and Student Activity Fee (All Curricula) $120.00 

The University Fee is used to meet part of the cost of instruction, physical 
training and development, laboratory materials and supplies for student's use, 
maintenance, operation, and expansion of the physical plant, Library, Student 
Health Services and Student Activities. 

Student Activities Fee supports such activities on campus as intercollegiate 
athletics, band, debating, dramatic arts, entertainment, exhibits, Glomerata, 
intramural sports, music, Plainsman, lectures and concerts, religious life, social 
affairs, student government, student union activities and operations, and Tiger 
Cub. This fee includes 25¢ held in reserve to cover unnecessary damage to 
University property by students, Any unused portion of this amount will revert 
to the credit of activities listed above. 


Non-Resident Fee $120.00 
Charged all non-resident full-time students other than graduate 
students and dependent sons and daughters of ministers. (See 
catalog section relating to residency requirements.) 

Part-time Students (Not exceeding 9 hours per quarter.) 

Registration fee 17,50 
Additional fee per credit hour 10,00 
No additional charge is made beyond 10 hours and students 
who register for two six-week terms will pay a maximum of 
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$120.00 as residents or $240.00 as non-residents where 10 or 
more hours are carried. The registration fee is remitted to 
faculty and staff. All students except faculty and staff are 
eligible to participate in Student th Services and Student 
Activities. 

Clearing for Graduation Fee 17.50 
A student who is a candidate for a degree in a quarter in which 
no credit work is taken is required to register in such quarter 
as a pre-requisite to graduation. (For members of the hanky 
and staff the charge shall be reduced to $5,00,) Graduation fee 
is to be paid in addition to this charge. 


Other Fees And Charges 


Service and Penalty Charges for Late Registration or Payment $5.00-$10.00 
All students, regardless of classification, must clear fees and tui- 
tion by the deadline set by the University, or pay the following 
additional charges: 
uP to and including final official Schedule Adjustment period 5,00 
Aft 


er Schedule Adjustment period closes 10.00 

Special Examination Fee 
If taken at a regularly scheduled period 2.00 
If taken out of regularly sched period 5.00 
Equivalency Examination Fee (GED) (each) 7,50 
Change in Curriculum Fee (if change made after classes begin) 5.00 
Change in Course Fee 5.00 


Charge is made in cases where student is not required or ad- 
vised by the University to change, but has the Dean’s permis- 


sion to do so after classes begin 
Room and Board (Women) $195.00 to $250.00 
All women students, except those granted ial permission 
by the Dean of Women, or those enrolled Matin ‘School of 
Graduate Studies, are required to live in dormitories and take 
their meals at the Women’s Dining Halls. (Add sales tax for 
meals.) 
Room and Board (Men) $195.00 to $240.00 
Residents in the dormitories for men may elect to take their 
meals in the dormitory dining halls, or elsewhere. Men stu- 
dents may also live off-campus. For further information see 
page 25. (Add sales tax for meals.) 


ROTC Uniform and Equipment Deposit (refundable) 30.00 
All students, both Basic and Advanced, are required to deposit 
the sum of $30,00 with the Bursar of the University, prior to 
enrollment in ROTC, except Naval ROTC. They are then 
furnished a uniform in good condition and other necessary 
supplies through the ROTC Supply Office. Upon completion 
of the ROTC course of instruction, or upon withdrawal of the 
student therefrom, the uniform and other supplies are turned 
in and the deposit retumed to the student, less $1.50 per 
quarter withheld by the Bursar of the University to cover the 
cost of cleaning and repair of uniforms, when applicable and 
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to support ROTC activities as follows: scholarship and marks- 
manship awards; special apparel and equipment for competitive 
drill teams, ROTC honoraries, and rifle teams i sigears 
Auburn University ROTC; uniforms for sponsors; the offi 

annual Military Ball in an amount not to exceed $.40 per cadet 
enrolled that quarter. This charge is subject to change in ac- 


cordance with requirements of the Army, Navy, and Air Force 


training programs. 
Service and Penalty Charges 
(a.) Registration fees billed home 2.00 
(b.) Charge for returned checks (each) 2,00 
(c.) Failure to pay fees due or make returned check good on notice, 
where two or more notices required 5.00 or 10.00 
Notice —CHECKS ARE ACCEPTED SUBJECT TO COL- 
LECTION 
Music Fees 
Applied Music per quarter — one % hour lesson per week 20.00 
Applied Music — two % hour lessons per week 30,00 
Applied Fundamentals of Music — per quarter 
(Class instruction in piano or violin) 5.00 
Practice Fee — per quarter — one hour per day 3.00 
two hours per day 5.00 
Instrumental Rental Fee — per quarter 3.00 
Graduation Fee 10,00 


Payable at beginning of the quarter in which the student ex- 
pects to receive a degree 


Duplicate Diploma Fee 5.00 

Graduate Thesis and Dissertation Binding Fee (per copy) 2.50 
Three to five copies usually required. 

Doctoral Dissertation Microfilming Fee 25.00 

Transcript Fee 1.00 

Auditing Fee (per course) 10.00 


Any student who pays less than full fees must pay this fee for 
auditing a course. (Not charged to faculty and staff.) 


Correspondence Study Course Fees (each credit hour) 10.00 
Special Services Fees 
Cooperative Education Program 15.00 
Internship Fee — Veterinary Medicine 15,00 


Retail Training HE335 or 

Journalism Internship JM425 
Fees will be one-half the regular Full-time University Fee 
and one-half Non-Resident Fee if applicable. 

Nursery School and Kindergarten 


Nursery School Group, 9 a.m. to 12 noon (per quarter) 22.00 
Nursery School Group, 9 a.m. to 12:45 p.m. (per quarter) 35.00 
Sree sede Group, 1 p.m. to 4 p.m, (per quarter) 22.00 
These fees must be paid before the child is admitted. For 


application information, contact Head of Dept. of Family Life 
and Early Childhood Education. 
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Registration Fee Cancellations or Refunds 

If student pays fees prior to opening of the quarter, then with- 
draws prior to registration date for new students, all fees will 
be refunded. If student resigns within the first two weeks after 
classes begin, all fees, less charges, will be refunded, except 
the sum of $10.00 will be retained as a registration fee, 
and if the student has used the University Health Services, 
during that quarter, the $7.00 Health Fee will be retained 
also. No refunds will be made in case of withdrawal after two 
weeks of classes, except in cases of withdrawal caused by 

rsonal illness or call into military service, (For Summer 

uarter— Term II—No refunds will be made in case of 
withdrawal after the first week of Term II.) Students sus- 
pended for disciplinary reasons are not eligible for refunds 


nor cancellation of accounts due. 
Financial Aid 

Auburn aber has an Office of Student Financial Aid to provide finan- 
cial assistance to aid worthy students in meeting educational costs incurred 
while attending the University, 

The University participates in the College Scholarship Service (CSS) of 
the College Entrance Examination Board. Participants in CSS subscribe to 
the principle that the amount of financial aid granted a student should be 
based upon financial need. The CSS assists colleges and universities and 
other agencies in determining the student’s need for financial assistance. En- 
tering students seeking financial assistance are required to submit a copy 
of the Parents Confidential Statement (PCS) form to the College Scholarshi 
Service, designating Auburn University as one of the recipients, by March 
15 of each yaar 

A pamphlet describing financial aid programs and procedure for makin 
application may be obtained by writing to the Office of Student Financial 
Aid, Auburn University. 


Available Assistance Programs 


Scholarships — Awards made to students with financial need who have 
demonstrated high academic promise and attainment. 


Federal Educational Opportunity Grants — Limited number of grants for 
students with exceptional financial need. 


National Defense Student Loan and Institutional Loans—Long term 
loan programs for students who can demonstrate need. 


Federal-State Student Guaranteed Loans — Long term loan program where- 
by students may borrow from lending institutions (banks, credit unions, etc.) 


College Work-Study Program — Program of employment for college stu- 
dents coming from low income families, who need to work to remain in school. 


Student Employment — Many students are able to find part time em- 
ployment on and off campus. A student may file an application with the 
Office of Student Financial Aid and vacancies are filled as they occur. The 
office acts as a referral agency and cannot promise jobs to students. Student 
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wives may secure assistance in locating employment by contacting the Uni- 
versity Personnel Office. 

Graduate Aid — To promote scholarship and research among graduate stu- 
dents, a number of Graduate Teaching Assistantships, Graduate Research As- 
sistantships, Graduate Fellowships and Traineeships are available. Contact 
the Dean of the Graduate School for information and application. 


Benefits For Veterans And Dependents Of Veterans 
Federal — Consult local County Veterans Service Officer or Veterans 
Administration Office, Montgomery, Alabama. 
State — Consult the Department of Veterans Affairs, P.O, Box 1509, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama 36102. 
Social Security — Consult the local or county Social Security Office. 
Vocational Rehabilitation — Consult the State Rehabilitation Office, Room 
461, State Office Building, Montgomery, Alabama 36102, 


Employment 

The Student Financial Aid Office in 202 Martin Hall assists students in 
obtaining employment to defray a portion of their educational expenses. The 
University, however, does not advise freshmen to attempt work during their 
first quarter on campus unless it is essential. Earnings vary with the job re- 
quirements and previous work experience. Since employers must know when 
a student is free for work, little assistance can be given any student until his 
class schedule is known, 

The Office functions only as a referral agency and cannot promise jobs to 
students; however, every attempt is made to place capable students needing 
work, 

Students are also assisted in locating full-time summer employment at 
resorts, national parks, camps, with governmental agencies and in business 
and ete Information and applications for such employment should be 
secured early in the Winter Quarter. 

Student wives and other non-students may secure assistance in abet: 
suitable employment on the campus by contacting the University Personne 
Office which is located on the ground floor of Langdon Hall, 


Educational Benefits For Veterans 

Many current publications describe in complete detail the educational 

prograss authorized by Congress under the following federal acts: Public 
aw 16 (Vocational Rehabilitation), Public Laws 894 and 815 (Vocational Re- 

habilitation Revised), Public Law 634 (War Orphans Educational Assistance 

Act) and Public Law 358 (Veterans Readjustment Benefits Act of 1966). 

Aubum University is fully approved by the Veterans Administration to 
give training under these laws. Veterans planning to attend school under 
one of these laws should make application directly to the Veterans Adminis- 
tration and get prior approval before entering school. 

Those entering school under the benefits of any one of the laws should 
have sufficient funds to finance themselves for one quarter or at least until 
payments begin coming in from the Veterans Administration (approximately 
two months). 

For further information write to the Office of Student Financial Aid, Au- 
burn University, Auburn, Alabama. 
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Student Services 


The Dean of Student Affairs, the Dean of Women and their respective 
staffs assist students with their problems and aid them in their adjustment to 
University life. Their offices serve as a general clearing house for matters 
pertaining to the welfare of all students. 

The Dean of Student Affairs works mutually with students or groups on 
campus problems. His office is located in Mary E. Martin Hall. He super- 
vises the following projects that are supported by the Student Activity fees: 
Associated Women Students, The Glomerata, The Plainsman, Entertainment, 
Lectures and Concerts, Religious Life, Student Body, Student Social Life, 
Student Union activities, and The Tiger Cub. 

The Dean of Women’s duties include matters pertaining to the welfare 
of all women students. As Social Director she approves all social functions 
that er pases women attend, Her offices are located in the Social Center. 

Each academic dean, either personally or through appointed assistants, 
guides each student in his academic problems, especially in arranging sched- 
ules, maintaining continuation in residence requirements, and satisfying sub- 
ject-matter degree at oP 

The Registrar and his staff counsel students regarding registration, aca- 
demic records, graduation requirements, and Selective Service regulations. 
The Registrar's Office is located on the ground floor of the Mary E. Martin Hall. 


Counseling Service 


A variety of services is provided for all students free of charge by the Stu- 
dent Counseling Service in 305-318 Martin Hall. Students may come by the 
offices in person to make an appointment or call 826-4744. The offices are 
open from 8 a.m, to 12 noon and 1 to 5 p.m., Monday through Friday. 

The staff of the Student Counseling Service perceives counseling as a 
process in which the student comes to the counselor voluntarily to gain addi- 
tional self-understanding that he may solve his own problems as they arise 
now and in the future. The counselors do not perceive themselves as advisors, 
but as individuals who are concerned with helping students find solutions to 
their problems, The counselors respect the ability of the students to make 
their own choices after they have a better understanding of themselves, Coun- 
seling is available to all students at Auburn. These services include: 


Educational Counseling. In addition to the academic departmental ad- 
visors of the University, the Student Counseling Service provides services to 
students who are having academic difficulties, Attempts will be made to de- 
termine the causes of the difficulty. Counselors help students in study habits, 
note taking, listening skills. Educational Counseling is interrelated with other 
areas, and only by a complete understanding of all problems can a student's 
academic difficulties be alleviated. 


Personal Counseling. Many University students have personal concerns 
which may interfere with their academic success. Counselors attempt to offer 
an atmosphere in which students may discuss such problems freely and con- 
fidentially. Personal emotional adjustment, dating, marriage, home relation- 
ships, social relationships, adjustment to college work, a plans for the fu- 
ture are only a few of the many concerns. Often, effective solutions can be 
reached by a student through a counselor-counselee relationship. 
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Career Counseling. Counselors assist students in making a thorough self- 
appraisal of interests, abilities, and personality traits so that they may utilize 
this information in making a wise career choice. Counselors interpret the data 
from tests, discuss all possibilities of success, and a the student work through 
the decision-making process. Students who are indecisive about a major, or 
who wish information on their adaptability to selected achary of study may 
gain a realistic appraisal of themselves through counseling and become better 
equipped to make more intelligent academic choices, 


Learning Enhancement Groups. Individual growth and development often 
are enhanced by experiences in small groups that meet regularly with a Student 
Counseling Service staff member, Activities vary with the needs and interests 
of individuals in each group. 

The Career Information Library maintained in the Student Counseling 
Service is available to all students for use without appointment. 


University Placement Service 


The University Placement Service assists graduates in obtaining employ- 
ment in their chosen professions. This office brings representatives of com- 
mercial and industrial firms as well as government agencies to the campus 
each quarter for personal interviews with students. Seniors and graduate 
students who desire information and placement assistance should confer with 
the Director, 400 Martin Hall. 


Student Health Service 


The Student Health Service of Auburn University renders the following 
services: (1) out-patient medical and surgical service by staff doctors only; 
(2) hospitalization at the University Infirmary; (3) | ambulance service; 
(4) medical supervision of the physical education and athletic programs; (5) 
health education; and (6) campus sanitation. These services are administered 
by the medical staff of the Health Service. 

The University owns and operates a 65-bed infirmary equipped with a 
modern clinical laboratory and X-ray facilities. Working in conjunction with 
the State Health Department, annual tuberculosis skin testing is available 
for students, faculty and employees of the institution. 

Each entering student is required to file a medical examination report 
completed by his private physician before he can be admitted to Auburn Uni- 
versity. Forms for this report will be furnished by the University. 

e Student Counseling Service and the Student Health Service are avail- 
able to students in helping them solve emotional problems. A psychiatrist is 
also in attendance at the Infirmary. The Infirmary also has a well-equipped 
physiotherapy department. A qualified physiotherapist is in attendance two 
afternoons each week. 

No major surgery is performed in the Infirmary. Elective surgery should 
be performed in the siaceaate home town, or by referral to a specialist during 
vacation periods or to a local surgeon. Emergency surgical operations are the 
responsibility of the student. Students who are in need of emergency opera- 
tions and those having severe multiple or compound fractures will be referred 
for treatment and the expense will be a responsibility of the student. The 
University has available a surgical consultant who may be called when needed. 
The expense will be charged to the student requiring such consultation. 
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The Student Health Service is available to all regularly enrolled students 
of the institution. Medical service is not provided by the University for the 
families of married students, but a list of local physicians will be made avail- 
able by the Student Health Service upon request. 

The Out-Patient Clinic is open from 8:00 a.m, to 11:30 am. and 1:00 
Sox to 4.00 p.m. each week day, Monday through Friday. -Clinic hours are 

m 8:00 a.m. to 11:30 a.m. on Saturday, and 8:30 a.m. to 9:30 a.m. on 
Sunday. Emergency treatment is available 24 hours daily. Visiting hours at 
the Infirmary are from 10:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m., 3:00 p.m. to 8:00 p.m, each 
day. Only two visitors per patient are allowed simultaneously. 

University physicians do not make calls outside the Infirmary or attempt 
to treat students in their rooms. Students who are too ill to come to the In- 
firmary will be furnished with local ambulance service. Parents will be notified 
by the University physician if a student is believed to be seriously ill. 

Each student is entitled to 15 days free hospitalization at the University 
Infirmary during each school year, This includes professional services of the 
medical staff of the Student Health Service, general floor nursing care, 
ordinary medications, room and board, linen, routine laboratory and X-ray 

ures. 

The Student Health Fee does not include surgery, consultation, special 
X-rays, special medications, or special nurses. A charge is made for these, 
but only an amount sufficient to cover the cost. 

The services of local physicians are available at the students’ expense 
either at their places of residence or when properly admitted to the University 
Infirmary. 

The Student Health Service is not available to students during the fol- 
lowing vacation periods: Christmas holidays and the periods between the 
close of the Summer Quarter and the opening of the Fall Quarter. 

During epidemics, the staff of the Student Health Service will make every 

ible effort to care for ill students at the Infirmary, but if Infirmary staff and 
Facilities should be inadequate, the University will not assume responsibility 
for payment of services rendered by outside doctors or other hospitals. 


Speech And Hearing Clinic 


The Speech and Hearing Clinic of the Department of Speech provides a 
full range of services for children and adults, including comprehensive speech 
and hearing examinations. Students with speech problems, or hearing prob- 
lems are urged to contact the Speech and Hearing Clinic during their first 
quarter of residence. The Speech and Hearing Clinic also carries on a con- 
tinuing program to provide assistance for all students for whom English is a 
secon age. Appointments may be made in Room 204 Samford for 


jets and/or bearing examinations or by calling 826-4682. No fees are 
ged for student services, 


Student Book Stores 


Alpha Phi Omega service fraternity sponsors a non-profit bookstore on the 
campus. The purpose of this store is to provide a more economical means for 
students to purchase and sell their books, The bookstore is located in the sub- 


veld of the “L” building, A University Book Store is located in the Auburn 
nion. 
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Student Insurance 


The Student Body sponsors an Accident and Sickness Insurance Plan which 
is available to all full-time or part-time undergraduate and graduate students. 
This Plan is underwritten by Standard Life and Accident Insurance Company, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, and is administered by an insurance agency in the 
state, It provides the student with maximum coverage at minimum cost. Ben- 
efits include hospital fees and expenses, surgery, visits by a physician, ambu- 
lance service, x-rays, as well as other items. Enrollment in the Plan is offered 
during each registration period. Further information may be obtained from 
the Office of Student Affairs, 304 Mary Martin Hall. 


Student Activities 
The Stadent Body 


The student body is composed of all Auburn undergraduate students, and 
elects its own officers. Divided into three branches, the student government 
works cooperatively for the betterment of students of Auburn. Students are 
encouraged to take part in the political life of the campus. 


Student Government 


Each spring members of the three-branch student government are elected. 
Student government controls extracurricular activities, provides members for 
joint student-faculty committees, and works for the welfare of the University 
community. 

Student government is made up of the executive, legislative and judicial 
branches. The executive group is composed of the President, Vice President, 
Secretary, Treasurer, and members of the Executive Cabinet. The 21 cabinet 
members are known as Superintendents and are appointed by the President 
and approved by the Senate. In addition, there may be advisory committees 
to the President. 

Members of the legislative branch, the Student Senate, are elected from 
each of the ten undergraduate schools. In addition, there are six Senators-at- 
Large. Students refer their suggestions to their senators, who bring them be- 
fore the Senate. 

The Student Jurisprudence Committee has one presiding Justice and six 
student Associate Justices and is vested with the Judicial power of the Stu- 
dent Body. The committee interprets the Student Body constitution and ren- 
ders decisions. 


Associated Women Students 


The purpose of the Associated Women Students is to uphold high standards 
of scholarship, and to create, promote and maintain a high sense of honor and 
integrity in all phases of University life. 

Each Auburn undergraduate woman student is automatically a member of 
AWS when she enters the University. AWS is made up of three councils: 
the Executive, Legislative, and Judiciary. The Legislative Council is com- 
Le of representatives of the dormitory house councils and the elected 
officers, 

AWS plans and conducts a well-organized program for women students, 
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Student Publications 


The Auburn Engineer — published monthly for and by students in Engi- 
neering. 
The Auburn Pharmacist — published quarterly by Phi Delta Chi, profes- 
sional Pharmacy fraternity. 


The Auburn Veterinarian — booklet published quarterly for and by stu- 
dents in Veterinary Medicine. 


Auburn Design — published by the Industrial Design Forum. 


The Glomerata— student publication; production costs covered by Stu- 
dent Activities Fee, student organizations and advertising. 


The Helm —a monthly paper published by NROTC students, 
The Auburn Plainsman—a weekly paces published by students of the 
institution; production costs covered by Student Activities Fee and advertising. 


The Tiger Cub — annual student handbook; production costs covered by 
Student Activities Fee and advertising. 


The Auburn Union 


The Auburn Union is the center of non-academic student and faculty 
life. The building, located in the heart of the campus, provides a living 
room for students away from home —a place to relax, to entertain friends, 
and to find convenient dining and school supply services. Planned programs 
of social, recreational and cultural events help develop students in the art 
of human relations. 

Located in the Auburn Union are the War Eagle Cafeteria and Snack 
Bar, Alumni Offices, Faculty Club, Student Government Offices, Publications 
Offices, University Book Store, Union Ballroom, meeting rooms for student 
organizations, commuters lounges, banquet rooms, reading and TV lounges, 
and Union staff offices. 

The main desk has become the central information center on campus. 


On hand are the registration cards of each student enrolled, listing class 
schedule, home address, and campus address. 


Cultural, Musical, Theatrical Activities 


Lecture and Concert Series. Outstanding concert artists and nationally 
known lecturers are presented each year for Auburn Students. Additional 
lectures, concerts and special programs are presented by the various Schools, 
and the Auburn Union sponsors frequent entertainment by popular artists. 
Most of these events are financed by the student activities fees; students are 
admitted without charge upon presentation of ID cards. 


Auburn University Theatre. The Drama Department functions as pro- 
ducer for this organization. The season of plays reflects the commitment of 
the Department to expose actors, designers, technicians and teachers to a wide 
variety of literary theatrical forms and to present this material to the entire 
University and city community for its enjoyment and cultural enrichment. At 
present, seven productions are being offered during the regular school year. 
Two of these are children’s plays which tour public schools in Alabama and 
Georgia. Students from all areas of the University and faculty members 
and members of the community are welcome to audition for all productions. 
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The Auburn Players is a dramatic organization whose purpose is to promote 
interest and participation in the theatrical field. 


Auburn University Concert Choir is limited to approximately 50 members, 
open to all students by audition. The choir sings concert and pe pro- 
grams on campus each quarter, takes an annual spring tour, makes regular 
television appearances, and sings for yarious functions around the state, Re- 
hearsals are held daily, and degree credit is available. 


Choral Union, a large chorus, is open to anyone without audition. This 
group usually sings two concerts a year, consisting of large choral works, 
often with the Auburn Symphony Orchestra. Rehearsals are held once a 
week and degree credit is available. 

Men’s Glee Club is open to all male students. It makes regular appear- 
ances on campus and in the surrounding area. The music is of a lighter 
nature, including popular music and Auburn songs. Rehearsals are held once 
a week, and degree credit is available. 

Marching Band. Auburn University supports a Marching Band which fre- 
quently accompanies the football team on game trips, and represents the 
University at various campus, state, and out-of-town functions. It consists 
of approximately 140 players who receive special training in drill formations. 
Physical Education may be waived during the fall quarter for students who 
are members of the Marching Band. 

Concert Band consists of advanced students who have passed the work 
of the preliminary bands, and students who are preparing to teach band in 
the schools. It provides music for various University activities and some off- 
campus concert tours. Regular training which embodies instruction in the 
rudiments of music and the use of band instruments is given free of charge 
at the band practice periods. These activities may be taken with or without 
degree credit. 


Orchestra. The Music Department sponsors this symphonic group for 
the development of musical talent and perfection of individual achievement 
in ensemble playing. Students in the early stages of musical training, eee: 
cially those in violin, viola and cello, are invited to participate. Membership 
is by permission of the director. This activity may be taken with or without 
degree credit. 

Opera Workshop. The Workshop is open to all students interested in 
musical or dramatic work in producing operas, Membership is open with or 
without degree credit. Students are trained in the various phases of operatic 
production largely through actual stage performances of outstanding operas. 

Educational Television. Programs produced in the Auburn Television 
Studio are seen throughout the state on the Alabama ETV Network, 2, 7, 10, 
25, 26, 86 and 42. Staff members in all areas of instruction, research and 
extension take part in this programming. The Studio offers opportunity 
for Auburn students in television either through regular courses, positions 
for observation or employment in either the tec ical or program production 
areas, 


Intramural Sports 


Intramural sports offer students many opportunities to sas. in com- 
petitive team and individual sports, and recreational activities. H thful sports, 
good sportsmanship, and friendly competition are stressed. All students are 
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urged to participate in the program which is entirely voluntary and largely 
student-supported and supervised. 
Regular tournaments are offered in seasonal team and individual sports. 
Fall Quarter. — Touch football, swimming, volleyball. 
Winter Quarter. — Basketball, bowling, table tennis. 
Spring Quarter, — Badminton, golf, softball, tennis, track, horseshoes. 
Summer Quarter. — Softball, tennis, golf, swimming, bowling. 
Intramural Sports for Men also operates a check-out service in the Student 


Activities Building, Any student or student group may ay check out athletic or 
recreation equipment on a 24 hour or weekend 


Organizations 
National Honor Societies 
The following members of the Association of College Honor Societies have 
established chapters at Auburn: 
ey Fosios Delta (Pre-Medic *Phi Alpha Theta 


tory ) 
Lambda Delta {Freshman pg ~~ Eta Sigma Schelenty— Freshmen—Men ) 
nul Segoe Phi Ssholaniie--Senior Men and 


Alpha Psi Omega, { Theatre ) Women) 
— ih. ilon icaval Engineering ) Pi Tau “Sigma (Mechanical, Aerospace 
igma Tau Kappa Alpha ane wi: oe) 
cy 
— eo (Seeder Saginesting) Rho Chi iceon 
tudent Leadership—Senior Sigma Pi i ( Physics ) 
rasa) Tau Beta Pi Seat 
tale Ita Kappa (Student Leadership Xi Sigma Pi ( Forestry) 
—Junior & Senior Men) 
Other National Honor Societies: 
re rig a Delta (Agriculture) Pi Mu Epsilon (Mathematics) 
pe Dee a Pi (Education) *Pi Delta Phi (French) 
Om Nu (Home Economics) 


National Recognition Societies 
The following national societies have chapters established at Auburn: 


pha Phi wires us Service—Men) Pershing Rifles (Air Force & Army Basic 
Alpha Zeta AS 75+ = Seat 
Arnold Air Air Force ROTC) Phi Beta Lambda (Business Education) 
Angel Flight (A C Coed Auxiliary) Phi Lambda Upsilon oaient 
Block and Bridle nye Science ) Phi Zeta (Veterinary Medicine 
Cwens  enadent Leadership—Sophomore Pi Sigma Epsilon (Marketing } 
ag Scabbard and Blade ( Military) 
Omicrou ta Epsilon ( Economics) Sigma Tan Delta ( English) 


Steerage (Navy ROTC 


Campus Leadership and Service Organizations 


“A” Club—Varsity lettermen in baseball, ween football, track or cheerleading. 

Auburn Veterans Association—Service Organ izations open to veterans of the Armed Services 
Circle “K" Club—International Seni qe Ic ioe t cobege men sponsored by Kiwanis International. 
*Conservative Club—For those studen ed in conservative government, 

Spades—Honor Society of ten most iutenting senior men. 

Squires—Honor Society for most outstanding sophomore men. 

Towers—tindependent Women's Service and Social Organization. 


Religious Organizations 


Baptist Student Union—Ba Liahona Fellowshi mupgnotsedd Charch of 

The Canterbury Forum—Episcopal Jesus Christ of aoe y oon aed 

cg, <e Christ Student Group—Church of Lutheran Student Fellowshi theran 
Newman Club—Catholic 

Christan Science Organization—Christian Unitarian Universalist “dP eI 


ience Wesley Foundation— Methodist 
Jewish Hillel Growp—Jewish Westminster Fellowship—Presbyterian 
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Departmental and Professional Organizations 


Agricultural Council oe ag 4-H om 
Agricultural Economics Club Dairy Science Cl 
Agronomy Club Dana Kin Gatchell Home Economics Club 
American vr he of Textile Colorists Delta cron (Musie—Women) 
and Chem Delta Sigma Pi ——— Administration ) 
American Chemical Society Education Co 
American Institute of Aeronautics and Engineers beat 
autics Forestry Club 
American Institute of Architects Future Farmers of America 


American Institute of Chemical gy er Home Economics Council 
American Institute of Electrical & Electronic 


gingers Industrial Arts Club 
American Institute of Interior Designers Industrial Design Foru 
American Pharmaceutical Association International Relations Club 
American Society of Agricultural Engineers r. American Veterinary Medical Association 
American Society of Civil En ppa Epsilon (Pharmacy—-Women) 
Sage ary Society of Mechanical Engineers Kepye, Pe Psi arn i erly 
ui 
*Auburn Aero Club National Collegiate Association for Secretaries 
*Aubum Art Forum Omicron Ka Pi (Interior Design) 
Auburn Conservation Club Pharmacy neil 
Auburm Co-operative Education Society Phi Delta Chi Pharmacy ) 
Auburn Debate Council *Phi Lambda S ( Pharmacy ) 
*Auburn Toate vay Phi Psi (Textiles 
Auburm Hist Physical ucation Club 
Auburm La ay Sn Poultry Science Club 
Auburn Players Pre-Veterinary Medical Association 
Anburn Soccer Club Sadle Meier Fencing Club 
Auburn Student Education Association Scarab poses tecture ) 
Auburn Tiger Sharks (Skindiving) Society for the Advancement of Management 
iation for Childhood Education Science and Literature 
*Assocjation for ene Machinery Spiked sys UV arREy Lettermen in Track) 
Block and Bridle Cl Sociology Cl 
Builders Guild Women’s Hocreation Association 


Chemistry Council 


Student Wives Clubs 


Dames Club eoraiacy Wives Club _ 

Forestry Wives Club Wives Auburn os 

[ualos AVMA Auxiliary Wives of Industrial Management Students 
eystones (Building Construction) 


Social Fraternities 


Alpha Epsilon Pi Colony Phi Delta Theta 

Alpha Gamma Rho Phi Gamma Delta 

ape Psi ( professional ) ep kepoe Ts 
pha lau oa 

Cre “ Slee Ath Pa ilon 

a a Epsi 

Delta Chi Sigma Chi 

Delta Sigma Phi Sigma Nu 

Delta Tau Delta Sigma Phi Epsilon 

Delta Upsilon Sigma Pi 

Rappe — Order Tau cou eapee Epsilon 

Dae Er Alpha Theta Xi 


Omega Tau Sigma ( professional ) 


The Interfraternity Council regulates the relationships between the mem- 
ber fraternities. 


*,* 
Sororities 
Alpha Chi Omega Gamma Phi Beta 
Alpha Delta Pi Kappa Alpha Theta 
ma Delta Kappa Delta 
Altha Omicron Pi Ka Kappa Gamma 
i Ome Mu 


Delt Delta Delta Phi 
Zela Tau Alpha 


The Pan-Hellenic Council regulates the relationships of the sororities. 


"i Organizations marked by an asterisk are serving a trial period prior to official University rec- 
Ognition. 
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Special Programs 
Correspondence Study Program 


The Correspondence Study Program provides ee instruction for 
persons unable to attend college on a regular basis. Correspondence courses 
parallel those given in the University and are taught by members of the Uni- 
versity faculty. All courses carry college credit. 


Organization of Courses — A complete course outline with full information 
and instructions is sent to the student upon registration. Courses consist of 
varying amounts of credit and numbers of units. Each work unit requires cer- 
tain textbook readings and written preparation. Supplementary reading and 
reports may be required of the student by the instructor on any assignment. 
Written work is submitted to the Correspondence Study Office. 


Qualifications — Any person who might profit from college level courses is 
eligible to enroll. No entrance examination is required for admission to cor- 
respondence study, but the right is reserved to reject any applicant who does 
not furnish complete or satisfactory data on the formal application, Enrollment 
for correspondence study does not constitute admission to Auburn University. 

Restrictions placed on Auburn University students regarding correspon- 
dence work are described in the regulations in Section III of the Correspon- 
dence Study Bulletin. 


Credit — Undergraduate credit equivalent to that earned in regular colle 
classes is given for correspondence work, Although graduate credit cannot 
earned by correspondence, certain undergraduate deficiencies may be cleared. 


Examinations — A final examination is required in each course upon com- 
pletion of all unit work. The examination should be taken in the Correspon- 
dence Study Office but may, on approval, be taken elsewhere under the super- 
vision of an approved proctor. Proctors approved are city or county superin- 
tendents of schools, principals of accredited senior high schools, and/or deans 
and department heads of colleges, Students in military service may arrange 
to take the examination under the supervision of the Education Officer of 
their station. 

Fees — Fees for correspondence courses are listed in the catalog under 
“Fees and Charges” (see page 31). Fees are payable in advance ea should 
accompany the application. 

For application form and further information write to Director, Auburn 
University Correspondence Study Program, 


Off-Campus Credit 
Extension and Correspondence Courses 


The following regulations govern extension and correspondence courses: 
(1) Credit for undergraduate courses in extension and/or correspondence in 
the major subject or for requirements for the baccalaureate degree shall not 
exceed, including transfer credits so earned, 10 per cent of the total credit 
required. (2) Credit hours earned by correspondence or extension will be 
counted as any other credit hours earned toward meeting the requirements 
for graduation, but will not be included in the calculation Foe continuation-in- 
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residence. Grade point will be assigned to such work toward meeting the re- 
quirements for graduation, but in no case will the number of gra ints 
exceed the number of credit hours so earned. (3) Credit for extension and cor- 
respondence courses to be taken at Auburn or elsewhere must be approved in 
advance by the student's dean. (4) No student in residence may enroll for a 
correspondence course if he can schedule the course or a suitable substitute. 
(5) No student shall receive credit for correspondence work which, with 
courses taken in residence, makes a total load exceeding the maximum allowed 
under college regulations. 

In addition to the above, students taking work under the Auburn University 
Correspondence Study Program are subject also to its regulations as outlined 
on page 42. For further information, course listing, and application form 
request a Correspondence Study Bulletin from the Director, Correspondence 
Study Program, School of Education, Auburn University, 


Off-Campus Center Credit 


Permission to take work at a university off-campus center {s at the discre- 
tion of the dean and within the established relationships between the center 
and the comparable school or college in the parent university of the center. 
It shall be the responsibility of the student to secure and file with his dean a 
statement from the center that he may use credit in the desired course toward 
meeting requirements for the appropriate degree assuming his enrollment at 
the parent university under comparable classification and circumstances. 


Co-operative Education Program 


The Co-operative Education Program provides $2 panera for students 
to alternate quarters of academic study with quarters of experience in industry, 
business, and government positions. 

The coordination of academic study and work experience combines theory 
and practice in the educational process, As a consequence, students find more 
meaning in their studies and their motivation is increased. The industrial ex- 
perience contributes to the development of a sense of individual responsibility. 
The student's judgment and maturity also develop more fully, and a better 
appreciation of the importance of human relations is gained. Since the em- 
ployer pays the student a wage or salary during the industrial quarters, this 
assists the student considerably in his educational expenses. 

The ret var ge Education Program is a five-year plan. A student must 
Seer at least two quarters of the freshman year with an above-average 
scholastic record before he is placed in industry. Transfer students are also 
considered for the program, Normally a student has seven quarters in industry, 
and during the senior year he remains in continuous residence in school, 

The program is offered in aerospace, chemical, civil, electrical, industrial, 
and mechanical engineering, applied physics, physics, aviation management, 
textile management and textile science, ‘See 2 administration, mathematics, 
pharmacy, agricultural engineering, textile engineering, and industrial design. 

Additional information and a Booklet describing program may be se- 
cured from the Director, Cooperative Education, 107 Ramsay Hall. 


University Regulations 
Academic Regulations 


Students pursuing academic programs must comply with dy Sep and 
follow ures prescribed by the University. Regulations re ating to reg- 
istration, class attendance, physical education, military training, grading sys- 
tem, examinations, degree requirements, honors, and other academic matters 
are presented in the following pages. 


Class Enrollment And Attendance 


General Requirements 


Class Attendance. Students are expected to attend punctually every recita- 
tion, laboratory exercise, and other University duties. 


Registration. The orientation of new freshmen and registration of new and 
previously enrolled students will be held each quarter as indicated in the Uni- 
versity Calendar. A service charge will be made for registration after the of- 
ficial dates listed in the University Calendar. (See section on Fees and Charges, 
page 29.) 

eTvery student is required to be registered in Auburn University in his Slew 
ter of graduation or in any other quarter when, in clearing an “incomplete” 
grade, working on a graduate thesis, or engaged in any other endeavor re pte 
to his normal progress as a student, he makes use of the instructional staff an 
the facilities of the University. For such special registration, a fee is charged. 


Registration in a correspondence course through Auburn University satisfies 
this requirement, 


Late Enrollment. After the date, specified in the University Calendar as 
the last day for new registrations, no student may register except by permission 
of the dean, The load of a student who registers late shall be reduced at the 
discretion of his dean and an extra service Sane will be made. (See page 30.) 


Back Work. In arranging a student’s work for each year the dean will re- 
quire him to schedule first the back work of the lower class or classes, but 
where this would work a serious hardship on the student the dean may make 
such exceptions as he deems necessary. 


Prerequisites. Prerequisite or corequisite requirements of courses are listed 
with the course descriptions in the University catalog. It is the responsibility 
of the student to know these requirements and to comply with them when 
registering. 

Any waiver of these requirements must be approved by the instructor con- 
cerned or his department head, In addition the waiver of the junior standing 
prerequisite established for courses that may be taken for graduate credit 
must have the approval of the Dean of the Graduate School. 


Student Load. The normal seg ask load for a student for any year shall 
be the maximum number of credit hours prescribed in the sacioolein for any 


quarter of that year. If approved or recommended by the dean, less than the 
normal load may be taken. 
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Any freshman or sophomore student, who for any reason is excused from 
ROTC and Physical Education, when the normal load is 17 hours, may be 
permitted to take a load of 18 hours inasmuch as no two-hour elective courses 
are available. 

Upon approval of his dean, a student may schedule an overload not to ex- 
ceed 23 quarter hours if, during his last residence quarter at Auburn University 
in which he carried 15 or more hours, he earned a 1.5 grade point quotient and 
passed all work attempted. The student who has scheduled fewer than 15 
quarter hours oe an intervening quarter or quarters will retain the over- 
load privilege if he has passed all work carried with a minimum grade point 
quotient of 1.5 in each of the intervening quarters. A student who does not 
qualify for an overload at the time of regular registration, but who meets the 
requirements at the end of the quarter, may schedule an overload during either 
the final registration period or the schedule adjustment period. In special cases 
the student's dean may make exceptions to the above regulations by written 
notice to the Registrar. 

At the discretion of the dean, a graduating senior qualified to take an 
overload may be allowed to take up to 25 hours, and one not qualified, a load 
of 23 hours, provided such load will enable him to graduate in that particular 
quarter, (This is a one-time privilege and any such senior failing to graduate 
in that quarter will be subject to pas for overload.) 

A student registering for work in excess of the permitted load will be 
required to drop the overload during the Schedule Adjustment Period at the 
beginning of the quarter. If by oversight an unauthorized overload is 
carried, the requirements for graduation will be increased by the number of 
credit hours carried in excess of the permitted load, 

In the Summer Quarter, students taking courses on the term basis not 
eligible for the overload will be restricted to the prescribed quarterly load 
but may take, in one term; (1) one five-hour term course plus 10 hours of 
regular quarter courses; or (2) two five-hour term subjects. 


Change in Program, A student is required to have approval of his dean 
before changing his program of studies. A fee (see page 30) will be charged 
for each change in schedule and for change in curriculum after classwork 
begins when, such changes are not required or advised by the University. 

A grade of “Withdrawn” (W) will be assigned when the student drops a 
course with the permission of the dean within the first two weeks of a quarter, 
or when he is permitted for special reasons to drop the course without penalty 
after this period. 

A rads of “Withdrawn Failing” (WF) will be recorded in the Registrar's 
Office for a subject dropped on request of the student after the second week 
of a quarter. Exceptions are made only as authorized by the dean. 

A student’s dean may make such substitutions as he deems necessa 
the student’s course of study, The student's load may also be jacnicent 
the dean when circumstances seem to make it advisable. 


Classification. Each undergraduate student will be classified according to 
the number of quarter credit hours he has earned at Auburn University and 
other institutions as follows: Freshman, 47 or fewer; Sophomore, 48 to 98; 
Junior, 99 to 152; Senior, 153 or over. 

A student who has been awarded one baccalaureate degree and pursues 
another course for a second baccalaureate degree will be classified as an 
undergraduate student, 


in 
by 
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Students who for reasons acceptable to the dean do not wish to pursue 
regular courses either as to load or curriculum will be admitted as unclassi- 
fied students. 


Auditing Privilege. A person not regularly enrolled in the University may 
audit lecture courses or the lecture part of a combined lecture and laboratory 
course with the approval of the dean and instructor of the subject. The auditing 
privilege is not regularly permitted in laboratory or combined lecture and lab- 
oratory courses; however, in exceptional cases, with the approval of the dean 
and instructor concerned, persons not regularly enrolled may audit such courses 
upon payment of the auditing and laboratory fees. Auditors that have not 
been admitted to the University must secure the registration permit from the 
Admissions Office. Former students secure a registration permit from the 
Registrar's Office. Auditors must complete the panies registration process and 
are listed on the class roll but do not participate in classroom discussions, 
take tests or final examinations, or make reports and may receive no grades 
or credits. A fee (see page 31) will be charged for auditing a lecture course. 
Regularly enrolled students carrying 10 hours or more and members of the 
faculty may audit lecture courses upon approval of the dean and the in- 
structor concerned without payment of the auditing fee; however, the regular 
registration process must be completed. Graduate students may audit only 
one course per quarter. 


Curriculum Transfer, If a student transfers fromm one curriculum to another 
requiring fewer hours, a year of credit in the former will not carry more than 
a year of credit in the latter. 

If a student transfers from one curriculum to another requiring more hours, 
the graduation requirements of the new curriculum must be met as far as 
hours and subject matter are concerned. 

For students transferring from other institutions, credit will be allowed for 
ROTC and Physical Education satisfactorily completed, on the same basis as 
if the work were taken at Auburm. 

A student who is excused for any reason from any subject will be required 
to substitute other approved work. 


Leave of Absence. A student whose work is satisfactory — as reported by 
his instructors — may be granted a leave of absence to represent the University 
in the following activities: athletics, band, orchestra, glee club, debating or 
oratorical contests, dramatics club, thesis work, inspection trips, and such other 
University activities as the President or Dean of Faculties may approve. 


Resignation. After the date carried in the University Calendar for mid- 
quarter no student may resign from school and escape the penalty of failure. 
After this date the dean shall contact the student's instructors to determine 
his scholastic standing at the time of resignation and report such standing to 
the Registrar. If the student is failing in over half his work he will be charged 
with one quarter of residence and the number of hours reported as failing. 

When a student through illness or physical disability is forced to resign 
after mid-quarter and when this condition has been the main factor in causing 
scholastic deficiencies, discretionary power in determining whether a scholastic 
penalty is to be assigned shall rest with the student's dean, See “Rules and 
Regulations for Students” in The Tiger Cub for detailed regulations. 
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English Requirements, All students are expected to maintain a reasonable 
standard of good usage of English, oral and written. Instructors are directed 
to insist on correct and accurate speaking and writing in all class work, No 
substitution for the Freshman English requirement is permitted. 

Credit in Freshman English Composition earned in another institution may 
be allowed on transfer, as follows, except that no grade less than “C” will be 
accepted: 

1. If the transferee has less than four and one-half quarter hours credit 

in Freshman English Composition, no credit is allowed. 

2. When the transferee has earned four and one-half quarter hours but 
less than nine, credit may be allowed for one five-hour course at 
Auburn, but any hours in excess of five shall not be counted toward 
graduation. When grades of “C” are made in the first and third tox 
ters, but a grade of less than “C” in the second quarter of a three- 
quarter course, credit will be allowed for English 101 only. 

3. When the transferee has earned nine or more hours and has met the 
first year English Composition requirement of the other institution, 
credit may be allowed for both EH 101 and EH 102, provided the 
minimum of nine hours involves no duplication, A total of 12 hours 
may be accepted toward the graduation requirement when the 12 hours 
represent a continuous course sequence at one school. Students enter- 
ing an undergraduate school at Auburn University after receiving a 
Bachelor’s degree from another accredited college or university are ex- 
cused from meeting these regulations. 

4. No student failing a Freshman English Composition course at Auburn 
will be permitted to transfer credit from another school to offset that 
“F,” but must repeat the course in residence at Auburn. 


Physical Education 


University Requirements. Physical education is required for six consecu- 
tive quarters. Only one credit per quarter is permitted or transferable to meet 
the six-quarter requirement, 

Unless otherwise approved by the student’s Dean, each student who lacks 
physical education must register for an activity course in the first and succeed- 
ing quarters of residence until all requirements are met or until he becomes 
26 years of age. 

Transfer Students. Students transferring from an institution not requiring 
physical education will have their physical education requirements reduced by 
the number of full-time quarters (15 hours credit per quarter) in residence at 
the former institution. Students who transfer from an institution requiring 
physical education will have their physical education requirements reduced by 
the number of quarters of siyneat eclosion completed at the former institu- 
tion. Students who have not fulfilled the requirements in physical education 
at their previous institution will be required to do so at Auburn University 
before graduation. 


Health Classification. A medical examination is required of all students 
before being admitted to classes. A card stating the physical condition of 
each student must be filed in the Infirmary and the Department of Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation before assignment of activities can be ap- 
proved, Classifications are: 
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(A) Regular — This classification permits the student to engage in any ac- 
tivity offered by the Department. 

(B) Adapted — This classification provides for the student with physical 
limitations which may restrict his participation in the regular program 
of activities. 

(C) This classification provides for the student with physical limitations 
a Saal program adaptation to his individual needs. The student 
with this classification will register for Sports Education, PE 105 (no 
physical activity or very limited), 


Military Regulations 


Reserve Officers Training Corps 

Three Military Services — Army, Navy, and Air Force — are represented by 
ROTC Units at Auburn. Entering freshmen may enroll in the ROTC of their 
choice at registration, subject to class capacities, except that students enrolled 
in Naval ROTC are selected by the Professor of Naval Science prior to 

istration. 

Eligibility for enrollment in the Advanced Course of any ROTC will be 
subject to departmental policies, criteria, and quota limitations. 


Military Training (Basic ROTC). Students enrolling in college for the first 
time and transfer students not otherwise excused are required to register for 
and attend scheduled military classes (Basic Course ROTC) in the first and 
succeeding quarters of vein lee until military training requirements have 
been met. Successful completion of the Basic Course (Army, Navy, or Air 
Force ROTC) is a prerequisite for graduation of all male students except as 
noted below: 

a. Students physically disqualified for military service under current stand- 
ards prescribed by the Departments of Army, Navy, and Air Force as determ- 
ined : the respective commandant with the advice of the University physician 
when his evaluation is appropriate. 

b. Veterans with 6 months or more honorable active military service in the 
U.S. Armed Forces eligible ta attend under G.I. Bill of Rights, the Korean 
War Bill or the Cold War GI Bill. See also paragraph (4) on page 49. 

c. Students more than 23 years of age prior to enrolling at Auburn for 
the first time are excused from Basic military training. 

d. Transfer students from institutions not requiring military training will 
have the basic military requirement reduced by the number of full-time quar- 
ters satisfactorily completed in residence at the former institution provided 
that military training will not be required if the student has completed five 
full quarters (minimum of 15 hours per quarter). A student who transfers from 
un institution requiring military training will have his basic military require- 
ment reduced by the number of quarters of military training completed at the 
former institution, A transfer student contemplating advanced ROTC should 
consult with the head of the service in which he is interested. 

e. Students with outstanding records in ROTC training at regularly estab- 
lished Junior ROTC Units, may be excused from the first year Basic Course 
peeves the student applies for excuse and possesses a Certificate of Eligibility 

om the PMS of the Junior ROTC Unit. In no case will a student in this 
category be excused from more than the first year Basic Course. If so excused, 
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enrollment in the second year Basic Course will be made at the beginning of 
the Sophomore year. 
f. Students who are not citizens of the United States. 


Selective Service Deferments. For regulations concerning Selective Service 
deferment based on enrollment in ROTC programs, see description carried in 
this catalog under the particular division: Air Force Aerospace Studies; Mili- 
tary Science; Naval Science. 


Military Service Credit. Applicants who have served in the Armed Forces, 
upon submitting records to the Registrar on the official separation form 
(DD Form 214), may be allowed credit toward advanced standing for service 
experience as follows: 

(1) Courses completed in military service programs at the college level 
insofar as they fit into the student’s curriculum as required subjects or as 
electives, as approved by the dean concerned, 

(2) Officer candidate and special service ‘ery: not strictly organized as 
college courses, and other formal or informal off-duty training. Credit may 
be allowed toward advanced standing by the dean after review by the Registrar 
and the dean concerned of the official separation record and, as required, after 
passing with satisfactory scores or grades any field or subject examinations 
given through the Armed Forces Institute or by the department concerned. 
Credit for college level General Educational Development Tests is allowed as 
approved by the dean concerned, except that no credit is allowed in English, 

(3) Correspondence courses. Credit may be allowed for college level 
courses completed by correspondence through the Armed Forces Institute, 
institutions approved by the Armed Forces Institute, and other accredited 
institutions as approved by the dean concerned, 

(4) Veterans eligible to attend under the G.L Bill of Rights, the Korean 
War Bill, or Cold War GI Bill will be excused from Basic ROTC training not 
previously completed and will be allowed college credit as follows: 

Commissioned Officers — 24 Quarter Hours 

Others —6 Quarter Hours 

(Duplicate credit is not allowed where ROTC courses have been completed 
prior to military service.) 

Students who have completed a six-months Reserve Active Duty for Train- 
ing Program (ACDUTRA) resulting in an honorable separation and who have 
not completed Basic ROTC requirements prior to military service may be given 
college credit for three quarters (usually the first year) of the ROTC Basic 
Course. No college credit will be awarded if the Reserve Active Duty for 
Training Program was less than six months duration; however, the student will 
be excused from attending three quarters of Basic ROTC training. Other stu- 
dents who have completed terms of military service resulting in an honorable 
separation, will be given college credit as follows: 

For 6 to 12 months — Three quarters of the ROTC Basic Course (three 
quarter hours) usually taken in the first year. 

12 months or more —The entire Basic ROTC Course (6 quarter hours). 

Any student who is interested in the Advanced Course offered by the 

artments of Air, Military, or Naval Science shall complete as much of 
the Basic ROTC Course as may be prescribed as prerequisite by the De- 
partment concerned, or complete a summer basic training period in lieu of 
the two-year ROTC program required for freshmen mad sophomores. Ap- 
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plication for the Navy's Advanced Contract NROTC program should be 
made to the Professor of Naval Science in January or February of the year 
the student plans to enter. 


(5) The Basic ROTC requirement will be waived for successful com- 
pletion of the training required to become a federally recognized officer in 
the National Guard of any state. A total of six quarter hours of credit will 
be allowed, including any Basic ROTC credit earned in residence. 


(6) Students who have had active military service may receive credit in 
physical education as follows: for less than six months, no credit; for six 
months to one year, one quarter hour in Functional Physical Education, PE 
100; for more than one year, six quarter hours (less any completed prior to 
military service), 


Examinations And Grades 


Grading System 

Final grades are assigned as follows: A, Superior; B, Good; C, Acceptable; 
D, Passing; S, Satisfactory; F, Failure. Grade points are assigned as follows: 
A—3; B—2; C-—1; D—0; F—O. For graduate students see Graduate 
School section. 

A tate of “Incomplete” (IN) is assigned when the Be ne of work has 
been of passing grade, but the student has been prevent illness or other 
justifiable cause from completing the work required prior to the final examina- 
tion. If the student is both “Incomplete” in his work and absent from the final 
examination, the grade of “Absent Examination” (X) shall be assi ed. When 
a grade of “Absent Examination” (X) is reported, the instructor shall indicate 
whether or not the quality of work has been of passin ages If passing, a 
grade of “X” is assigned; if not passing, the ett sh “XF.” Grades of 

Incomplete” and “Absent Examination” in required subjects not cleared 
within one resident quarter shall be repeated. Graduating seniors must clear 
all incompletes (IN) and absent examination (X) within the first two (2) weeks 
of their graduating quarter. Graduate students shall remove incomplete grades 
within a reaideat time and will not be allowed to graduate with grades of 
“Incomplete” on their records. A student absent from a final examination for 
any reason other than personal illness must obtain an excuse from the respec- 
tive Dean in order to take the examination, 

A grade of “Withdrawn” (W) will be assigned when the student drops a 
course with the permission of the dean within the first two weeks of a quarter, 
or when he is permitted for special reasons to drop the course without penalty 
after this period. A grade of “Withdrawn Failing” (WF) is assigned to a 
course dropped with penalty. 

If a student is dropped for excessive absences, a grade of “FA” is assigned. 


Examinations and Reports 

Examinations are classified as (1) final examinations at the end of each 
uarter and (2) special examinations. Grades in all subjects are reported to 
e students’ parents or guardians at the end of each quarter. Fees for special 
examinations are found on page 30, A student absent from an examination 
for any reason other than personal illness must obtain an excuse from the 
respective Dean in order to take the examination. Examinations missed be- 

cause of illness must be excused by the University Physician. 
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For detailed regulations governing special examinations, see “Rules and 
Regulations for Students” in The Tiger Cub, the student handbook. 


Announced Quizzes. At least two announced one-hour quizzes shall be 
held in each subject during the quarter, one in the first half of the quarter and 
the other in the fast half. Other quizzes may be given as deemed necessary by 
the instructor and department head. 


Re-admission of Former Students, Students who have attended Auburn 
University and desire to re-enter must secure a registration permit from 
the Registrar's Office. Students who have attended another institution for 
one (1) quarter or semester must be eligible to re-enter the institution at- 
tended. Students attending another institution for more than one (1) quarter 
or semester must have earned an overall “C” average to be eligible to re- 
enter Auburn University, 


Mid-Quarter Deficiencies. Deficiencies are reported at the end of the 
fifth week in each quarter, 


Dean's List 


A full-time student (minimum of 15 quarter hours) passing all credit hours 
of work carried ei a quarter and attaining a scholastic record within the 
upper five per cent of the records attained by the full-time students enrolled 
in his school may be designated an honor student for that quarter. The honor 
attained will be recorded on the Dean's List and on the student’s permanent 
record, 


Academic Eligibility 
Continued Residence 


Auburn University may place a student on probation or suspend him at 
any time if he flagrantly neglects his academic work or makes unsatisfactory 
progress toward graduation. 


Academic Probation 


Any student enrolled at Auburn University will be placed on academic 
probation whenever the total number of hours he has attempted at Auburn 
University exceeds total grade points earned by mote than 12, except that no 
entering freshman will be placed on academic probation on the basis of his 
first quarter’s work at Auburn. 


Clearing Probation 


A student may clear a probation by reducing his grade point deficiency 
to 12 or fewer grade points. 
Academic Suspension 
A student on probation will be placed on academic suspension for two 
quarters whenever the number of hours he has attempted at Auburn Uni- 
versity exceeds grade points earned by more than 21. However, such a 
student will not be placed on academic suspension at the end of a quarter 


in which he earns a 1.0 (C) average, but he will be continued on academic 
probation. 
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A student's first academic suspension will be for a period of two quarters, 
summer quarter being counted as any other quarter. A student will be re- 
admitted on academic probation following the expiration of his first suspen- 
sion. A student who incurs a second academic suspension is placed on in- 
definite suspension and can be re-admitted only on special approval by the 
Admissions Committee on the basis of adequate evidence of ability, maturity 
and motivation. Generally, a student must be on indefinite suspension at 
least four quarters before his application for re-admission will be considered, 

A student whose eligibility to register cannot be determined because 
of deferred grades may be permitted to register conditionally until his status 
is determined. Conditional grades must be cleared within two weeks of the 
beginning of the quarter. 

No credit earned at another institution by a student on academic suspen- 
sion from Auburn will be used in clearing a suspension nor in meeting 
requirements for an Auburn University degree. 

Suspensions incurred prior to implementation of the above regulations 
shall not be counted when determining a student's academic status. 

Students enrolled in the School of Veterinary Medicine who fail to make 
a grade point average of 1.25 in any quarter will be placed on academic 
us ation, Students on academic fait who fail to make a 1.25 in the 
ollowing quarter may be dropped from the School of Veterinary Medicine. 
Students who make a grade of F on any course may be required to withdraw 
from the School of Veterinary Medicine. If re-admitted such students may 
be required to repeat certain other courses in the curriculum for that quarter. 

Students who are dropped under the above provisions are eligible for 
admission to other curricula provided they meet the general scholastic re- 
quirements for continuance in college. The scholastic penalties incurred 
while enrolled in the School of Veterinary Medicine will become a part of 
the student’s record, 


Degree Requirements 


To ! Sa for graduation, a student must complete the courses and hours 
specifically required and accepted for his curriculum with a grade point aver- 
age of 1.0 (C). A student who transfers from another institution must earn 
grade points equal in number to the additional hours required for completion 
of the curriculum. If courses by correspondence and extension are accepted, 
the number of grade points allowed will not exceed the number of credit hours 
so completed. 

Not more than 10 quarter hours of the final year’s work may be obtained 
ong extension or correspondence courses, or both, unless the student has 
See a full load in residence previously for one full session of 36 weeks, 
in which case credit will be allowed for a total of 18 quarter hours in either 
extension or correspondence, or a combination of the two. All credit hours 
earned by correspondence or extension will be counted as any other credit 
hours earned toward meeting graduation Spee ents but will not be included 
in the calculation for continuation in residence. 

Degrees are conferred at Commencement Exercises held at the close of 
each quarter. A degree will not be conferred in absentia without official 
permission of the student's dean. 

The graduation fee (page 31) must be paid at the beginning of the 
quarter of graduation at the Bursar’s Office. 
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No student will be issued a diploma or statement of credits if he is in 
default on any payment due the University or any school or division thereof. 


Residence Requirement. To obtain a bachelor’s degree a student must 
complete the final year of work at Auburn University, This en may 
be waived, at the discretion of the dean, for men who entered military service 
from Auburn University and completed work while on active duty. A stu- 
dent must be enrolled in the specified curriculum of graduation for 3 quarters 
and complete the hour requirement for the last year of work. 


Second Degree, A minimum of 45 quarter hours and 45 grade points and 
36 weeks of residence is required for a second baccalaureate degree by a grad- 
uate of Auburn University. The minimum requirements for a second bac- 
calaureate degree for a graduate of another institution are completion of the 
hours required in the final year of the curriculum with an equal number of 
grade points and 36 weeks of residence at this institution. A minimum of 45 
quarter hours and 36 weeks of residence is required for a master’s degree. 


Graduation Honors 


Students clearing graduation requirements with exceptionally high scho- 
lastic records who have completed in residence at Auburn University not less 
than six quarters of the hie required in their curricula are graduated with 
distinction. The distinction attained will be recorded on the student’s diploma 
and placed on his permanent record. 

A transfer student who has completed at least six quarters of work in 
residence at Auburn University is eligible for graduation honors if he meets 
both of the following requirements: (1) his grade point quotient on all work 
taken in residence at Auburn University meets the minimum requirements 
for the honor and (2) his over-all grade point quotient on all work taken in 
residence at Auburn University and elsewhere meets the minimum require- 
ments for the honor, 

A transfer student may not be graduated with a degree of distinction 
higher than that for which he would be eligible on the basis of his Auburn 
University record, and where his over-all average is lower than his Auburn 
University record, the degree of distinction earned will be determined by 
his over-all grade point quotient. 

A student whose record at Auburn University fails to meet the require- 
ments established for one of the degrees of distinction may not be graduated 
with honors regardless of his record elsewhere. 

In determining graduation honors, all work attempted in residence except 
remedial subjects and subjects cleared with the “S” (satisfactory) grade, will 
be used in the calculations. Where transfer credits are considered, calcula- 
tions will be based on the grade point values in use at Auburn University. 

The grades of distinction and requirements are: With Honor, a grade 
point quotient of at least 2.4; With High Honor, a grade point quotient of 
at least 2.6; and With Highest Honor, a grade point quotient of at least 2.8, 


Special Regulations 


For complete information regarding all Special Regulations, see “Rules 
and Regulations for Students” in The Tiger Cub, the student handbook. 
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Automobile Registration 

Registration of four-wheel motor vehicles will be a part of the academic 
registration procedure at the beginning of the Fall Quarter each year for all 
undergraduate and graduate students that are permitted to bring cars to Au- 
burn and will be part of the registration procedure at the beginning of the 
Winter, Spring ot Summer Quarters for all students not already registered. 

Students who bring unregistered cars, scooters or motorcyles on the 
campus after any registration period must register them at the University 
Security Office, Department ny Buildings and Grounds, immediately after 
arrival on the campus. Faculty and staff members shall register their cars at 
the University Security Office. Failure to register a four-wheel vehicle, to use 
the proper decal and to park in the proper zone will constitute a violation and 
subject the violator to certain penalties. 

Freshmen are not permitted to bring cars to the Auburn ped un- 
less required for commuting. Generally, those staying or living one-half mile 
or further beyond the edge of the main campus will be considered commuters. 

Junior, Sophomore and Freshman commuters must register for zone “Dp 
and are not permitted to park or operate a vehicle on the main campus during 
normal school hours. 

The above is general information subject to modification by the beginning 
of the Fall Quarter, 1968. For s cific up-to-date information regarding 
designated parking area, traffic regulations and controls, violations and penal- 
ties, secure a copy of the “Parking and Traffic Regulations” from the Uni- 
versity Security Office. 

Discipline 

1. Each student, by act of registration, obligates himself to obey all rules 
and regulations, 

2. Students are expected to conduct themselves along the lines of good 
citizenship by obeying the laws of the United States, the State of Alabama, 
the City of Auburn, and the University, Enrollment as a student in no way 
posi any person from penalty in case of violation of local, state, or na- 
ee He (See Student Handbook for detailed regulations relative to dis- 

e. 
3. All publications su by the Student Activities Fee are subject 
to supervision by the Board of Student Publications. 


School of Agriculture 


E. V. Smrrs, Dean 
CuHAnrves F. Sramons, Associate Dean 
R. D. Rouse, Assistant Dean 


fl pec SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE prepares students for careers in agri- 
culture and related professions. Courses provide a broad foundation in 
the basic sciences, a general knowledge of the applied sciences, and a rea- 
sonable number of cultural subjects. Most of the basic science courses are 
given in the freshman and sophomore years and serve as a basis for a better 
understanding of the applied or more practical subjects which are usually 
taken in the junior and senior years. 


A curriculum is offered in Agricultural Science with majors in Agronomy 
and Soils, Animal Science, Dairy Science, Poultry Science, Horticulture, and 
el esac Journalism. Other curricula are offered in Agricultural Business 
and Economics; Agricultural Engineering; Biological Sciences, with majors 
in Botany, Fisheries Management, Wildlife Management, Entomology, Zo- 
ology, and Marine Biology; Food Science; Forest Management; Ornamental 
Horticulture; and Wood Technology. If a student is permitted to major in 
a field where the courses are not prescribed in the catalog he should consult 
with the head of the department concerned. 


The School of Agriculture also furnishes the subject matter training in 
Agriculture for the curriculum for training teachers of Vocational Agriculture. 


Transfer credit will not normally be allowed for any course passed with a 
grade lower than C at any other college or university. 


Credit will not be allowed for agricultural subjects taken at non-land-grant 
colleges unless the student passes validating examinations in such subjects 
after entering Auburn. Arrangements for these examinations must be made 
with the Dean of Agriculture in the first quarter of the student's enrollment 
in the School of Agriculture at Auburn and the examinations must be com- 
pleted before the middle of the second quarter. 


Curriculum in Agricultural Science (AG) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
CH 103 Gen, Chemistry ...4 CH 104 Gen, Chemistry ..... 4 EH 102 English Comp, .......5 


CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. .1 CH 104L Gen, Chem, Lab. .1 ®MH 161 Anal, Geo, and 
HY 107 United States EH 101 English Comp, .......5 Caloulus  ..........-.- ~5 
ee eS ZY 101 Gen. Zoology .....5 ZY 102 Gen. Zoology ...... -5 


History 
°MH 160 Alg. and Trig. 5 MS Military Training —.. 
MS Military Training ...1 PE Physical Education .. 
PE Physical Education 1 


5 
1 MS Military Training —.1 
1 PE Physical Education ..1 


® Credit toward a degree in any curriculum in The School of Agriculture will not be allowed 
for a mathematics course at a leve) lower than that specified in the curriculum. However, 
students who are not prepared to take the prescribed courses may take a lower level course 
without degree credit. 


** HY 106 may be taken in lieu of HY 107. 
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FIRST QUARTER 
AH 200 Intr. An, Husb, ... 5 
BY 101 General Botany ...... 5 
PS 204 Physics —... 45 
MS Training - 


Military 
PE Physical Education ..1 


PH 301 General Poultry .....5 
SP 210 Public Speaking 
JM 315 Agr. Journalism . 
*Agr. Engr. Electives ‘5 
Soa 3 


AY 401 Forage Crops ..........5 
FY 313 Farm Forestry ....... 5 
Elective .......0..-1<0<00005 
Elective _..... ee | 


School of Agriculture 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
AS 202 Agr. Economics —.5 
BY 102 General Botany ...... 5 
CH 207 Organic Chemistry .5 
MS Military Training .1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


JUNIOR YEAR 


BY 306 Plant Physiology ....5 
BY 309 Plant Pathology —.5 
DH 200 Fund. of Dairying - 5 

Elective .—..... * 


SENIOR YEAR 


AS 301 Agr. Marketing .....5 

AY 404 Cotton Ste need - 
Elective ...........-.... 
Elective 


Total—211 quarter hours 


* To be selected from AN 350, 351, 352 and 353. 


THIRD QUARTER 
AH 204 Animal Biochemistry 
and Nutrition .......5 
AY 201 Grain Crops ......... 5 


HF 201 Orchard Mgt. . 
Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


AY 304 General Soils 
HF 308 Vegetable Crops —....5 
*Avr. Engr, Elective 5 
Elective 


eee err ere e eee eeer ee 


AH 401 Swine Production ....5 
AS 401 Farm Management ..5 
ZY 402 Econ. Entomology - - 

Elective 


toe -_--+-- at ste 


Major in Agronomy and Soils 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


(Same as in Agricultural Science except Botany 101 will be substituted for Zoology 102) 


FIRST QUARTER 


AY 201 Grain Crops 
BY 102 General Botany .....5 
CH 203 Organic Chemistry 5 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education .1 


AN 350 Soil & Water 
Technology .............5 

AS 202 Agr. Economics ....5 

BY 306 Fundamentals of 
Plant Physiology —5 
Elective 3 


26 eer Pew wre reer 


AS 401 Farm Management _5 


AY 401 Forage Crops ........ 5 
FY 313 Farm Forestry ........ 5 
Elective ....... eapteecs a | 


® The student must take at least 5 hours from AN 351, 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 


AH 204 Animal Biochemistry 
and Nutrition ......5 
CH 105 General Chemistry ..3 
CH 105L Gen, Chem, Lab, .2 
PS 204 Physics —.............5 
Military Training . tool 


MS 
PE Physical Education . | 
JUNIOR YEAR 
AY 406 Com. Fertilizers ...... 3 
HF 308 Vegetable Crops ~... 5 
PH 301 General Poultry ...— 5 
SP 210 Public Speaking ..... 3 
Elective ........ a 
SENIOR YEAR 


AY 404 Cotton Production .5 
BY 309 Plant Pathology .....5 
Electives .— oo 





Total—212 quarter hours 


352, 353, 


THIRD QUARTER 


AH 200 Introductory Ani- 

mal Husbandry .... 
AY 304 General Soils .......-.5 
DH 200 Fund, of Dairying —5 
MS Military Training —.1 
PE Physical Education .1 


AY 306 Soil Morphology & 
Ss 


fs geeeeennrt TT ee eanaere 5 

JM 315 Agr. Journalism ..... 3 
*Electives ...........-. ll 

AY 402 Soil Fertility —......5 
ZY 402 Econ. Entomology ..5 
ZY 300 Genetics —......... 5 
Elective - PS, 

and 354, 


Students planning to major in Agronomy and Soils shri! coutact the Head of the Department 


and be assigned an adviser. 


Electives will be selected vith appromal of the adviser and the Dean 


in line with the student’s interests and needs. Students deviring further training may plan their 
course of study so as to be prepared for graduate work at this or other institutions, 


FIRST QUARTER 
AH 200 Intr, An, Hush. ...... 5 
CH 103 Gen. Chemistry 
Cll 103L, Gen, Chem, Lab. —1 
MH 160 Alg. and Trig. .......- 5 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


CH 203 Organic Chem. or 

CH 207 Organic Chemistry .5 
PO 206 United States Govt. 5 
ZY 102 Gen. Zoology ........5 


MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
Z¥ 300 Genetics ...............5 
Electives ..........--..+ 13 
Electives .......-...---- 18 


Students desiring to major in Animal Scien 
either a Terminal Degree Option or a Graduate Preparatory 


School of Agriculttire 


Major in Animal. Science 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
CH 104 Gen. Chemistry 
CH 104L Gen, Chem. Lab. —1 
EH 101 English Comp. .....5 
MH 161 Anal, Geom. and 
Calculus 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education -.1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
BY 10] Gen, Botany ........5 


JM 315 Agri. Journalism —... 
SP 210 Public Speaking ~—.. 
MS Military Training .... 
PE Physical Education .. 


JUNIOR YEAR 
AH 403 Animal Breeding ...5 
VM 421 Animal Physiology .5 
Electives ... 


SENIOR YEAR 
AH 411 Seminar .................. 
AS 401 Farm Management 5 
Electives ...........-....19 


Total—212 quarter hours 


or <2 ees 


o4eee- es 


year with the assistance and approval of his adviser, develop a 


senior years from lists of approved 
the student’s adviser, substitutions may 


FIRST QUARTER 
CH 105 General Chemistry 5 
CH 105L Gen, Chem, Lab. ..2 
DH 200 Fund, of Dairying —5 
PS 204 Physics -—..............~ 5 
LY 101 Use of the Library ..1 


MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education .1 
AY 304 Genera) Soils —......5 


VM 200 Gen. Microbiology .5 
DH 314 D. C, Judging —.....3 
JM 315 Agr. Journalism ...3 

Elective: ....—...---..«+- a 


DH 408 Processing Dairy 
DH 317 Dairy Cattle Feed- 


ing & Mgt, —.....-....5 
®®Acr. Engr. Elective 5 
Elective ..................5 


Major in Dairy Science 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


(Same as in Agricultural Science) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
AS 202 Agr. Economics ......5 
BY 101 General Botany ......5 
CH 203 or 207 Organic 


Chemistry® —.....-.5 
MS Military Training 1 
PE Physical Education .1 


JUNIOR YEAR 
AY 401 Forage Crops 
DH 410 Food Microbiology . 
VM 421 Animal Physiology -. 
SP 210 Pub, Speaking*** . 


wou 


SENIOR YEAR 
AH 403 Animal Breeding —.5 
PH 301 General Poultry —..5 
DH 402 Artificial 
Insemination 
Elective®*®** _.........5 


Total—212 quarter hours 


THIRD QUARTER 


EH 102 English Comp. a 


mad 
ZY 101 Gen, Zoology —— 5 
MS Military Training 1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
AH 204 Animal Biochemistry 
& Nutrition ..........5 
AS 202 Agr. Economics ..... 5 
AY 304 General Soils ...— 5 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
VM 422 Animal Diseases ......5 
ZY 402 Economic Ento. ...... 5 
Biechival,. ~.cccssssessseers 8 
Electives —.............18 


ce will be assigned an adviser, A major may elect 
Option and will during his sophomore 
plan of study for the junior and 
elective courses. As approved by the Dean of Agriculture and 
be permitted to meet specific needs of individual students. 


THIRD QUARTER 
AH 204 Animal Biochemistry 

and Nutrition ....... | 
AY 201 Grain Crops 


®®Avr, Engr. Elective 5 

MS Military Training —..1 

PE Physical Education ..1 

EH 345 Bus, & Prof. Writing 5 
VM 422 Animal Disease 

en Oe | 

ZY 300 Genetics ~...-.........— 5 

Blective o.cccccsenee Dd 

AS 401 Farm Management ..5 

DH 403 Dairy Farm Prac. ....5 

ZY 402 Econ. Entomology .5 

Elective ..........~-..3 


Students majoring in Dairy Production shall have at least one quarter or One summer prac- 
tical dairy farm experience before graduation. 


© If graduate study is planned, CH 207 is recommended, with CH 208 also to be taken as 


an elective. 


°° To be selected from AN 350, 351, 352, and 353. 


©°¢ Students taking Advanced ROTC may substitute one 3-honr Advanced 


SP 210. 


@°°° Tf vraduate stady is planned, CH 206 and CH 2061. 


ROTC course for 


Quantitative Analysis should be taken, 


School of Agriculture 
Major in Horticulture 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


(Same as in Agricultural Science except Botany 101 will be substituted for Zoology 102) 


FIRST QUARTER 
BY 102 General Botany ...... 5 
HF 201 Orchard Mgt .....5 
PS 204 Physics .................. 5 
MS Military Training 1 
PE Physical Education .1 


BY 306 Plant Physiology .—5 

PH 301 General Poultry ....5 

JM 315 Agr. Journalism 

SP 210 Public Speaking ......3 
Electiv 


e one tees aH neeeeeeerere 


AS 401 Farm Management —5 
HF 401 Commercial Ves. 


CBG nncceerecscocvesessconened 
HF 323 Floriculture or 
HF 406 Nut Culture —......5 
Elective .........-.0.......) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
AS 202 Agr. Economics ...5 


CH 207 Organic Chemistry 5 
HF 224 Plant Propagation .5 


MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education .1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
AS 301 Agr, Marketing .......5 
AY 304 General Soils —...... 5 
HF 308 Vegetable Crops .....5 

Elective ...--nccocsecsesd 
SENIOR YEAR 
BY 309 Plant Pathology .... 5 
HF 404 Fruit Growing ........5 
Electives .................. 8 


Total—211 quarter hours 


THIRD QUARTER 
AH 204 Anita] Biochemistry 

and Nutrition —....5 
®AN 351 Agr. Mach. Tech. 5 
HF 221 Landscape 

Gardening —..........-..5 
MS Military Training —..1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


AN 350 Soil and Water 





Technology -............5 
AY 402 Soil Fertility -.......... 5 
HF 402 Storage, Packaging 

and Marketing 

Veg. Crops atl 

Elective ........--..-+.-.- 
HF 405 Small Fruits —........ 5 
ZY 402 Economic Ento, ~.... 5 

Electives —..............8 


Electives will be chosen with the approval of the student's adviser and dean, 
® AN 352, AN 353 or AN 354 may be substituted. 


MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education —1 
EC 341 Business Law ._....5 
SP 211 Public Speaking 5 
JM 315 Agr. Journalism .....3 
Elective ...................6 
EC 333 Salesmanship —.....3 
ZY 411 General Parasitology 
or 
ZY 402 Econ, Entomology ..5 
PH 302 Poultry Meat Prod. 3 
PH 405 Poultry Feeding ...... 3 


Mlestive Waster 


Major in Poultry Science 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


(Same as in Agricultural Science) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
EC 212 Intr, Accounting ...5 
PH 301 General Poultry 
PH 204 Physics ................-. 5 
MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


JUNIOR YEAR 


AS 301 Agr. Marketing —...5 
YM 311 Gen. Bacteriology ...5 
Electives — ....... 


— 


SENIOR YEAR 


PH 408 Poultry Diseases __5 
AN 353 Farm Building Tech. 5 


Total—212 quarter hours 


Electives to be approved by student's adviser and dean, 


THIRD QUARTER 
AH 204 Animal Biochemistry 
and Nutrition .........5 
GY 103 Economic Geog. —...5 


AS 361 Rural Sociology ——.5 
EH 345 Bus. & Prof. 

Writing ..............5 

PG 211 a se Poe Serene -.8 

lective ...... 


Oe eel 


AS 401 Farm Management .5 
PH 404 Poultry Management 5 


PH 410 Poultry Breeding ——3 
PH 411 Poultry Marketing .3 
a. ee 
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Agricultural Business and Economics 


The curriculum in Agricultural Business and Economics is for both those 
students who plan a career in business closely related to agriculture, and 
for those interested in the economics of agricultural production and mar- 
keting and in public policies affecting agriculture. The curriculum is admin- 
istered through a faculty advisory system wherein individual student programs 
of study are developed in accordance with individual student needs and in- 
terests. The need for broad training, rather than narrow specialization, is 
emphasized. 

The curriculum not only combines both business and technical agricultural 
courses, but through selection of electives it provides an opportunity for stu- 
dents to emphasize training in agribusiness, in agricultural economics, in hu- 
manities, or in selected production fields. The curriculum leads to a degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Agricultural Business and Economics. 

The demand for graduates who have both business and applied agricultural 
training is increasing. In both public and private agencies, increasing atten- 
tion to rural economic and social problems points to enlarged opportunities 
for qualified workers in teaching, research, sales, public relations, services, 
administration, and private employment in these fields. By properly selecting 
electives, students may prepare themselves to become (1) owners or man- 
agers of firms that all sae.) process, or market agricultural products; (2) 
teachers, research workers, or educational workers in the field; (3) public 
officials in the capacity of farm management or marketing specialists, com- 
modity analysts, market news reporters, inspectors, credit analysts, etc.; or 
(4) employees of business firms that handle agricultural products or that 
service agricultural production and marketing firms. 


Curriculum in Agricultural Business and Economics (AS) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
EH 101 English Comp, .....5 EH 102 English Comp. ...... 5 BY 101 Gen, Botany ...........5 
MH 160 Algebra & Trig. ._.5 CH 103 Gen, Chemistry ...... 4 CH 104 Gen. Chemistry ....4 
ZY 101 Gen. Zoology .....5 CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. .1 CH 104L Gen. Chem, Lab. ..1 
MS Military Training ...1 MH 161 Anal. Geo. & Cal. .5 HY 107 U.S. History® —.....5 
PE Physical Education .1 AS 102 Agr. Econ. Orien. .0 LY 101 Use of Library _.. 1 


MS Military Training —.1 MS Military Training __1 
PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education —1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


AH 204 Animal Biochemistry EC 212 Intr, Accounting _.5 EC 341 Business Law .......... 5 
and Nutrition ........5 DH 200 Fund. of Dairy or EC 245 Statistics ................ 5 
AS 202 Agr. Economics ....5 PH 301 Gen. Poultry —....5 PO 206 U.S, Govt. ..0..... 5 
EC 211 Intr, Accounting ...5 PS 204 Physics ........5 MS Military Training ....1 
MS Military Training ....1 MS Military Training ...1 PE Physical Education ..1 
PE Physical Education _1 PE Physical Education ..1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
AH 303 Livestock Prod. ....5 AS 301 Agr. Marketing ....5 AN 351] Farm Machinery 
AY 307 General Soils _....5 AS 361 Rural Sociology .—.5 ce 5 
EC 360 Money & Banking .5 SP 210 Public Speaking ...3 EH 345 Bus. & Prof. Writ. 5 
Elective ...........<...- ver | Electives .................6 Elective  .........------»: 8 
SENIOR YEAR 
EC 446 Business Cycles —..5 AY 401 Forage Crops or AS 401 Farm Mgt. ............. 5 
AS 410 Agr. Bus, Mgt. —...3 AY 201 Grain Crops ............ 5 AS 405 Agr, Policy ..............3 
Electives ....10 FY 313 Farm Forestry .._..5 Electives ~.........---10 
AS 403 Agr. Prices ............. 3 
AS 490 Senior Seminar ..... 1 
Elective .. ll 





Total—211 quarter hours 


* HY 106 may be taken in lieu of HY 107, 
** Or other Agricultural Engineering courses from those listed in recommended electives, 
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SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 

CE 304 Theory of Stractures ...........5 ME 428 Air Conditioning and Refrigeration | 
CE 305 Water Supply ~..~----.c<cccecereeee ..5 ME 441 Engineering Systems I —......~—..4 
CE 402 Indeterminate Structures —............... 5 ME 442 Engineering Systems I .................. + 
CE 404 R cceeretveeee ME 443 Photoelastio Stress and Strain 
GE 418 Soil Mechantics ......-..<cccccccccceseeeesseemee 5 Analutig: putt oetrkes sakaecsbhdbicckctnd 4 
CN 440 Nuclear Engineering —— ~............. 5 MH403 Enginecring Mathematia I! ........... 5 
IE 303 Engineering Statistics I ....&@# MH 404 Engineering Mathematics HI ............ 5 
IE 320 Engineering Economy ................ S MH460 Numerical Analysis I ............—--... 5 
IE 301 Elect. Data Proc, and PS 305 Introduction to Modern Physics ......5 

Comp, Programming ..................— 5 PS 413 Introduction to X-Ray 

RECOMMENDED ELECTIVES 

Grour 1 GrRour 2 Group 3 

AH 302 Feeds & Feeding ..3 AS 302 Farm Records ..... 3 AS 441 History & Philosophy 


OOO Eee eee OF Fre 


AH 401 Swine Production ..5 
AH 402 Beef Cottle Prod. _5 


AS 
AS 
AS 


303 Agricultural Coop. 3 
304 Agr. Finance 
305 Farm Appraisal —..5 


of Extension ............ 3 
462 NKural Communities 
Around the World .3 


*®AN 350 Soil & Water Tech.5 AS 411 Econ. Development 3 IE 314 Elec, Data Proc 

AN 351 Agr, Machinery AS 412 Economic Aspects essing Mach, ........ 3 
a ree 5 of Water «0.0... 5 PA 301 Philosophy -..........3 

*AN 352 Tractor & Engine AS 460 Intr. to Econo- PA 302 Ethics ..,......-...0-- 3 
» 0 metrics ...... a 3 PA 308 Introduction to 

*AN 353 Farm Bldg. Tech. 5 EC 333 Salesmanship .......-. 5 LOgIC OF .W.------00->00- 

®AN 354 Agr. Proces, Tech, 5 EC 451 Intr, Ec. Theory ...5 PA 307 Scientific Ren’g. —.5 


AY 404 Cotton Production .5 EC 452 Comp. Econ, PG 211 General Psychology 5 

AY 406 Comm, Fert, ......... 3 SyStemS 20... .ccccceccceene 5 PG 330 Social Psychology .4 

AY 407 Soil Management ..5 EC 463 Corporste Finance 5 PG 360 Applied Psychology 5 

HF 401 Comm, Veg. Crops 3 EC 464 Investments .......5 PO 407 Political Sci. ...... ae 
HF 404 Fruit Growing —....5 EC 465 Public Finance ...5 SY 203 Cultural Anthro- 

EC 474 Adv, Statistics —....5 POIOBY -...0..ccceercend 

SY 311 Tech, & Soc, Chg. ..3 

SY 408 Indus. Socio, ......5 

ZY 204 Imsects  ........-....0<: 3 

ZY 206 Conservation ...........3 

ZY 300 Genetics ............—. 5 

ZY 402 Econ, Entomology .5 


Students desiring to major in Agricultural Business and Economics should contact the Head 
of the Department of Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology as early in their college careers 
as possible in order that they may be assigned to a faculty adviser, Electives will be selected in 
consultation with faculty advisers based on student needs and interests, 


Agricultural Engineering 


This technical field trains engineers in the agricultural areas. The cur- 
riculum includes courses basic to all s of engineering, courses with par- 
ticular emphasis on engineering problems in agriculture, and general agri- 
cultural courses. The curriculum leads to a degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Agricultural Engineering. Students completing the curriculum have opportuni- 
ties in many types of work where both engineering and agricultural knowledge 
are required. 

The Agricultural Engineering curriculum is accredited by the Engineers’ 
Council for Professional Development. 


Curriculum in Agricultural Engineering (AN) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 

EH 101 English Comp. ....5 CH 103 Gen, Chemistry A BY 101 Gen. Botany —.....5 
MH 161 Anal. Geo. & Cal. .5 CH 103L Gen, Chem. Lab. .1 CH 104 Gen, Chemistry 4 
ZY 101 General Zoology —5 EH 102 English Comp. ........ 5 CH 104L Gen. Chem, Lab, ..1 
EG 102 Engr. Drawing 1 —2 MH 162 Anal. Geo. & Cal, 5 MH163 Anal. Geom, & Cal. 5 
MS Military Training ...1 LY 101 Use of Library —...1 EG 104 Des, Geom. ..........2 
PE Physical Education .!1 AN 101 Engineering & Agr. 1 AN 102 Agr. Engr. Prof. ...! 

MS Military Training ..1 MS Military Training ...) 

PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education —1 


FIRST QUARTER 
AN 201 Soil & Implement 

Mechanics .....---.... 
MH 264 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 
PS 201 Gen. Physics I - s 
PA 202 Ethics 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


AN 407 Agr. Mech, Design 
Analysis . 

EE 304 Electrical ‘Circuits . A 

AN 302 Ager. Structures 


& Society. 5 


School of Agriculture 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
ME 205 Applied Mechanic —4 
MH 361 Diff. Equations ........5 
PS 202 Gen, Physics II ......5 
CE 210 Engr. Surveying —..3 
I 
1 


MS Military Training .... 
PE Physical Education .. 
JUNIOR YEAR 

ME 307 Applied Mech. 
DyYAGD, 0s: 5 


ME 310 Thermodynamics ...5 
AN 307 Physical Properties 
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THIRO QUARTER 
AS 202 Ag. Economics ........ 5 
PS 203 Gen, Physics II ..5 
ME 208 Strength of Mat, —..4 
AN 205 Agr. Engr. Design 2 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


AY 307 Gen, Soils —.......—5 
Technical Elective —5 
CE 308 Hydraulics I ......... 3 
Agriculture Elective 5 


eg of Agricultural 
EH 304 Technical Writing z Materials ...............-.. 3 
Humanistic or Social AN 309 Electrical Systems 
Elective ~~... —.........< 5 in Agriculture ........ 3 
HY 204 History of Modern 
SENIOR YEAR 
AN 403 Soil & Water Engr, 5 AN 401 Mech. of Tractor AN 405 Irrigation Design ...5 
EE 305 Elect. & Instrum. —5 ee AN 408 Agr. Tractor 
Agriculture AN 416 Agr. Structures Design Analysis ..... 3 
Electives —.......... 10 Dates ED: Seerewent 3 SP 210 Public Spenking .....3 
AN 409 Agr. Processing ...... 3 Humanistic or Social 
Humanistic or Elective .........0..s000eve 8 


Social Elective —.....3 


CE 309 Hydraulics II 


Total—228 quarter hours 


ELECTIVES 
Courses used for electives must be selected from the list of technical and humanistic-social 
electives that follows, subject to approval of the Department Head. 
Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for SP 210 Public Speaking and EH 304 


Technical Writing. 


Requirements for agricultural electives may be met by taking 15 hours from the following: 
AY 455 Soil Physics, BY 401 Experimental Statistics for Biological Sciences, BY 306 Fundamentals 
of Plant Physiology, AS 401 Farm Management, ZY 402 Economic Entomology, AY 402 Soil 
Fertility, AH 204 Animal Biochemistry and Nutrition. 


APPROVED HUMANISTIC-SOCIAL ELECTIVES 


HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT 


HY 204 Hist. of the Modern World ~.........-- 3 
HY 207 or 208 World History ..............5 
HY 314 United States Colonial History —.......3 
EY 315 Internationa] Organization -..............3 
HY 322 The U.S. in World Affairs __........... 3 
HY 371 History of the West ......................—~ 3 
HY 460 Great — of ell atti 
HY 482 History of the South . ee 
HY Current Events -........... Ain jh hie 
PO 206 United States Goverment Bivvewen ea. 9. 5 
LITERATURE 

EH 208 Literature of the Western World _.... 3 
EH 320 An Introduction to Drama. ................ 3 
EH 350 Shakespeare's Greatest Plays -.......... 3 
EH 355 Masterpieces of World Literature ~..3 
EH 365 Southern Literature .................. 


EH 381 The Literature of the Age of Reason 3 
EH 385 The Impact of Science and Tech- 


nology Upon Modern Literature ........3 
SP 310 Great American Speeches —..........3 
THE ARTS 
AT 332 American Painting and Sculpture ....3 
AT 431 Contemporary Art —.—........ 3 
AR 360 Apprecistion of Architecture —..—...3 
DR 313 Drama Appreciation I ..._............ 3 
DR 314 Drama Appreciation I —_..........—~9 


MU 373 Appreciation of Music ...... 0... 3 
MU 374 Masterpieces of Music .. 


ECONOMICS AND GEOGRAPHY 


EC 206 Socio-Economic Foundations of 

Contemporary America — ~~. | 
GY 301 Geo-Political Basis of World Powers 3 
GY 405 Cultural Geography of the World .5 
GY 407 World Resources & Phiccs 


Utilization ............ Tee 
SOCIOLOGY 
SY 201 Introduction to Sociology ........... 5 
SY 204 Social Behavior 5 


SY 307 The Court and Penal Administration 3 
SY 311 Technology and Social Change .....3 
SY 403 Regional Sociology —.................... 5 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


PA 301 Introduction to Philosohy ...............3 
PA 302 Introduction to Ethics ..................... 3 
PA 330 Philosophy of Religion ................... 5 
PA 307 Scientific Reasoning —...................5 
PA 308 Introduction to Logie ~.....................3 
PA 440 American Philosophy .........................5 
PSYCHOLOGY 

PG 211 General Psychology ............................ 5 
PG 311 Behavior of Man .......................... 3 
PG 46) Industrial Psychology ——..........5 
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Curriculum in Biological Sciences (BI) 
Major in Botany 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


(Same at in Agricultural Science except that BY 101 and 102 will be taken in place of ZY 101 
and 102.) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
ZY 101 General Zoology ..5 ZY 102 General Zoology ...5 AS 202 Agr. Economics ......5 
CH 105 Gen. Chemistry ...... 3 CH 207 Organic Chem, ....5 EH 253 Lit. in English —....5 
CH 105L Gen, Chem. Lab. .2 PS 206 Intr. Physies ......- 5 Elective .............45 
PS 205 Intr. Physics ~....... MS Military Training ....1 MS Military Training ....1 
MS Military Treining -.. PE Physical Education ..1 PE Physical Education .1 


~ = Ut 


PE Physical Education .. 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Eli 390 Ady, Composition .5 AY 304 General Soils .......... 5 BY 306 Fund. Plant 
VM 200 Gen. Microbiology .5 BY 309 Gen. Plant Physiology ................5 
PNT SSS) 5 Pathology ...............5 ZY 304 Gen. Entomology ..5 
SP 210 Public Speaking ....3 Electives .....,.....---<- 8 Electives’ .................- 8 
SENIOR YEAR 
BY 413 Gen. Pl. Ecology ...5 BY 415 Plant Anatomy ....5 BY 406 Systematic Botany —5 
FL 121 Elem. French or FL 122 Elem, French or Electives ...............13 
FL 151 Elem. German ........ 5 FL 152 Elem, German ........5 
ZY 300 Genetia — ........... 5 Electives .......<ccccess00s 8 


Elective ——..—......... 3 
Total—210 quarter hours 


Students desiring to major in Botany will be assigned an adviser. A major will, during the 
sophotmnore year, with the assistance and approval of the adviser develop a plan of study for the 
junior and senior years from lists of approved elective courses. As approved by the Dean of Ax- 
riculture and the student’s adviser, substitutions may be permitted to meet specific needs of in- 
dividual students, 


Majors in Zoological Sciences 


Majors in zoological sciences are for students interested in careers in ani- 
mal biology. One has the choice of four options: zoology, entomology, fish- 
eries, or wildlife, and degrees are offered in each option. 

During the first two years all students take the same subjects which em- 
phasize the basic sciences and background courses. Thereafter, it is possible 
to elect courses to fit specific needs of the student in his or her option. The 
program during the junior and senior years is developed under the guidance 
of a faculty adviser who works closely with the student, During this period 
the student may wish to work to graduate school upon Bra uation, The 
faculty adviser assists the student in developing a program of study and with 
other academic and personal matters throughout his four years of training. 
Diversified career opportunities are excellent for well-trained persons in zo- 
pee pe sciences, and the opportunities increase as the level of training is 
raised, 

At the bachelor’s degree level, greatest demands are for research, manage- 
ment, survey, and regulatory work with state or federal agencies concerned 
with insects, fish, wildlife, or public health; for public relations and sales work 
with commercial companies; for technical assistants in research laboratories; 
for conservation and recreational work; and for private enterprises. At the 
graduate degree levels, opportunities are greatly enhanced, particularly for 
teaching, research, and extension at the university level; for research, develo 
ment, and management with industry; for research with the Public Health 
Service, Fish and Wildlife Service, Entomology Research Division, United 
States Department of Agriculture, the Atomic Energy Commission, and other 
research organizations; and for employment in other areas. 


School of Agriculture 
Zoological Sciences 


Options: Entomology, Fisheries, Wildlife, Zoology 


FIRST QUARTER 
EH 101 English Comp, 
MH 160 Algebra & Trig, ....5 
ZY 101 General Zoology .....5 
ZY 100 Zool. Orientation ....0 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education —1 


BY 102 General Botany —...5 
PS 205 Intr. Physics .........5 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 

CH 103 General Chemistry .4 
CH 103L Gen. Chem, Lab, —1 
MH 161 Anal. Geom, & Cal, 5 
ZY 102 General Zoology 
MS Military Training 1 
PE Physical Education .1 

SOPHOMORE YEAR 


THIRD QUARTER 
BY 101 General Botany —...5 


EH 102 English Comp. ....5 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


CH 208 Organic Chemistry or 
AH 204 Animal Biochemistry 


ZY 304 Gen. Entomology ..5 HY 107 U.S, History®® .O.5 & Nutrition® 5 
MS Military Training ...1 PS 206 Intr. Physics ......5 AS 202 Agr, Economics ...... 5 
PE Physical Education .1 MS Military Training —.1 ZY 300 Genetics ~.....0..0..... 5 
PE Physical Education .1 MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Electives ..............18 ZY 301 Comp, Anatomy ......5 ZY 306 Principles of 
Electives ....--.---- 13 Animal Ecology -.....5 
Electives ............... 13 
SENIOR YEAR 
ZY 411 Parasitology ....005 ZY 401 Invert. Zoology .....5 Electives 2.2... 18 
ZY 424 Animal Physiology . 5 Electives ................13 
Electives .................. 8 


Total—210 quarter hours 
® For students who will not attend graduate school, 


°° HY 106 may be taken in liew of HY 107. 


GROUP ELECTIVES-—-ZOOLOGY AND ENTOMOLOGY 
Students in Zoology and/or Entomology must take a minimum of 40 hours from the group 


electives listed 


below, including EH 304, SP 210, ZY 308, ZY 421 or 422, and VM 200, Other 


electives are free, Psa TRE al siecporens pee amOTTS My) SE SN AAO 


AY BOE SOiS -.......cccvcerevenceccecerevesnsnerererecerecseeeeDd ZY 302 Vertebrate Embryology ..—..............5 
AY 401 Forage Crone icecere mn ncineccceessseess PR Pe ey 
BY 306 Fund, of Plant Physiology —...........5 ZY 402 Economic Entomology —..............5 
BY 309 Plant Pathology .....cveccemeceeeee ZY 404 Medical Entomology —..............5 
BY 401 Biological Statistics —— .................5 ZY 405 Forest Insects — 22222... 5 
BY 406 Systematic Botany -—.....-................ 5 ZY 406 Bee Culture .~................. ein 
BY 413 Plant Ecology .............-cceccevescossroseesss 5 ZY 407 Insect Morphology ........................ 5 
EH 304 Technical Writing ..—....................... ~ 5 gar i i anes 5 
FL 121-22 Elementary French .............10 ZY 410 Systematic Entomology ..................... 5 
FL 131-32 Elementary Spanish ........0.0....10 ZY 418-19 Experimental Heredity .O........6 
FL 151-52 Elementary German .............. 10 ZY 421 Vertebrate Zoology I -......--...0000 5 
FY 313 Farm Forestry —......-.0..~.........5 ZY 422 Vertebrate Zoology I ....................... 5 
SP 210 Public Speaking ......--n.cc.cccccccceeeeree 3 ZY 435 Marine Biology -~.........................3 
VM 200 General Microbiology .................5 


GROUP ELECTIVES—-FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE 


Students in Fisheries and/or Wildlife must take a minimum of 40 hours from the group elec- 
tives listed below, including EH 304, SP 210, ZY 421 or 422, ZY 326 or 426, and ZY 436, Other 


electives are free, except 


that all electives must be approved by the faculty adviser, 





AY: BOO Sole ncccncccecnnvceveveccsnsnsssscsecncccceeeseeest VA ZOO General Microbiology. ........................ 5 
AY 401 Forage Crops —.......cccccccceceeeceeeeeeeenennees 5 ZY 326 Wildlife Biology ~~ ............ a | 
BY 306 Fund. of Plant SOME ceeeceeeeeed? ZY 414 Aquatic Insect Taxonomy ............... 3 
BY 401 Biological Statistics —.........—........ > ald Ga ee ion 5 
BY 406 Systematic Botany —........................... 5 ZY 416 Biological Productivity and 

BY 410 Aquatic Plants Ne Water Quality .2..........cecceeeeeeeennees 3 
BY 413 Plant Ecology 2...002...cc.cccccc.ccccccessecse-ee 5 ZY 421 Vertebrate Zoology I -..................... 5 
EH 304 Technical Writing -...............3 ZY 422 Vertebrate Zoology II sence 
FL 121-22 Elementary French 10 ZY 426 Game Management .....................5 
FL 131-32 Sinasatenry Spanish ...................10 ZY 427 Wildlife Habitat Analysis ............. 3 
FL 151-52 Elementary German —............10 ZY 428 Hatchery Management ...................... 3 
FY 201 Dendrology 00... 3S ZY 435 Marine Biology —.—... pee 
FY 202 Dendro ccseceeeeretteereemeeteeeseeeed ZY $36 Management of Small Impoundnents 3 
24)” A ee ZY 437 Fishesies Biology ............................ 3 
FY 313 Farm Forestry Sa TS ZY 442 Marine Invertebrate Zoology .....9 
FY 420 Silviculture .................................5 ZY 443 Marine Vert. Zool. & tantaecleay c 9 
FY 434 Forest Policy — 2... 3 ZY 444 Marine Fisheries Biology —..............6 
SP 210 Public Speaking —...0...............05 
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Food Science 


The Food Science curriculum is designed for those who are interested in 
positions in the og see expanding food industry. The curriculum is admin- 
istered through a faculty advisory system wherein a program of study may 
be developed in accordance with the needs and interests of the individual 
student. In this manner, a student may take a genera] course or may spec- 
ialize in a commodity area such as dairy products, meats or fruits and vege- 
tables. He may elect a business option with supporting courses in economics 
and business or he may elect a sciences option. 


Curriculum in Food Science (FS) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 


CH 103 Gen, Chemistry ....4 CH 104 Gen, Chemistry 4 CH 105 Gen, Chemistry ...... 3 
CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. .1 CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. .1 CH 105L Gen. Chem, Lab. ..2 
HY 107 U.S. History? ......5 EH 101 English Comp. —....5 EH 102 English Comp, ~.......5 
MIL160 Algebra & Trig. ....5 MH 161 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 ZY 101 Gen. Zoology ..........5 
DH 101 Man's Food ............ 1 LY 101 Library Science ——1 MS Military Training ....1 
MS Military Trainmg ...1 MS Military Training ....1 PE Physical Education —1 
rE Physical Educatim 1 PE Physical Education .1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CH 204 Anal, Chemistry ..... 3 AS 202 Agr. Economics or CH 208 Organic Chem, ...5 


CH 204L Anal, Chem, Lab. 2 EC 200 Gen. Economics ...... 5 HE 312 Nutrional Biochem. 5 


BY 101 Gen. Botany .......5 CH 207 Organic Chem, ...,.... 5 VM 200 Gen, Microbiology .5 

PS 204 Found. of Physics .5 SP 211 Ess, of Publio MS Military Training —..! 

MS Military Training —.1 Speaking .................. S PE Physical Education ..1 

PE Physical Education _1 MS Military Training ....1 

PE Physical Education —1 
JUNIOR YEAR 

EC 215 Fund. of Gem. & EH 345 Bus. & Prof. DH 410 Food Microbiology .5 
Cost Acct, .............. 5 (Ql 5 HF 342 Ind, Food Equip, 

HF 340 Ind, Food Pres. HF 341 Ind. Food Equip. & Processing 1 5 
Technology ...... —". & Processing I ........5 Electives 0.000000 § 
Electives ..............<«« S Electives .........._..8 

SENIOR YEAR 

DH 411 Food Plant San. 5 HF 343 Food Anal. & DH 412 Food Sc. Semi, ........ i 

Electives ...............15 Qual, Control .......5 Electives occccisissinny dB 
Electives ............13 


Total—213 quarter hours 
*HY 106 may be taken in lieu of HY 107. 


Students taking Food Science will be assigned # Faculty Adviser on entering this curriculum. 
A program of study for the junior and senlor yeurs will be worked out jointly by the student and 
his adviser from lists of approved electives based on the meeds and interests of the student, 


Forestry 


Two curricula are offered in forestry, one in forest management and the 
other in wood technology. The former leads to the degree Bachelor of Science 
in Forestry while the other leads to the degree Bachelor of Science in Wood 
Technology. The Department also offers an honors program in forest manage- 
ment which leads to the degree Bachelor of Science in Forestry (Honors 
Program). 

Training in forest management and administration prepares the student 
as a land manager. He acquires professional knowledge and skills relating to 
efficient production of sd as a raw material. He studies policies, techniques 
and procedures whereby land may be managed for related products and 
services including water, wildlife and recreation. There is a strong demand 
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for foresters in private industry in the South. State and Federal agencies 
as well as consulting foresters employ a large number of graduates, The 
graduate may expect his initial assignments to include land line surveying, 
timber cruising, timber marking and land and timber purchasing. After 


experience is 
management 
Wood technology is the science of making the most efficient use of the 


pained the graduate will assume more responsibility for Jand 


ans and policies in his capacity as a land manager. 


products of the tree. This includes the development of new products as well 
as more efficient production of standard products. The wood technologist 
must understand the physics and chemistry of wood as well as its anatomy 
and structure and must be familiar with various wood products and the 
methods for manufacturing them. The curriculum is sufficiently flexible that 
the student may specialize in chemistry, structural design, industrial man- 
agement or in other fields of his choice by proper selection of his minors in 
these fields. The wood technologist finds employment with wood manufac- 
turing industries and their suppliers as well as with private and public organ- 
izations which carry on research and product development for industry. 

The Department of Forestry is accredited by the Society of American 
Foresters. 


Curriculum in Forest Management (FY) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 


BY 101 General Botany 
MH 160 Algebra & Trig. .- 


FY 101 Intr, to Forestry ....3 
FY 104 Forest Cartography 2 
FY 105 For, Convocation® ..0 
MS Military Training -..1 
PE Physical Education 1 
CE 201 Surveying I --......... 5 
EH 102 English Comp. ....5 
FY 201 Dendrology ............. = 
PE Physical Education ..1 
FY 204 For. Mensuration —.5 


205 Wood Identification 5 
420 Silviculture ~.......... ; 
Elective = 





427 Forest Valuation ..5 

408 Loggin 

414 Reg, Silviculture .3 

434 Forest Policy 
EVCCHIVG ~-eeeencpneneeenetd 


wows eee ere ee eeeee 


4334 


will be 


course 
course will not 


taken in all except Summer 
be required of students electing an 


BY 102 General Botany 
CH 103 General Chemistry .4 
CH 103L Gen, Chem, Lab, ..1 
MH 161 Anal. Geom, & Cal. 5 
LY 101 Use of Library 
MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education —1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


305 General Soils ... 

205 Intr. Physics —.......... 
101 General Zoology .... 
202 Dendrology .......... 


5 
5 
5 
3 
Military Training ..1! 


PE Physical Education ..1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
EC 215 Fund. Cost Acctg. .5 


302 Forest Fire Control 3 
509 Sampling —.............3 
316 Forest Economics 3 
210 Public Speaking*®® 3 

Elective —............. 3 


SUMMER CAMP 
390 Field Mensuration ..5 
391 Forest Engineering 5 
397 Forest Regeneration 3 
393 Ala. Forest Indust. 3 
396 Forest Site 
Evaluation 


SENIOR YEAR 


407 Forest Mgt, —.—_.. 

417 Photogrammetry _... 

435 Forest Products 
Merchandising ........ 
4 


Total—238 quarter hours 


wut 


“uw 


Quarters 


MH 162 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 
CH 104 General Chemistry 4 
CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab, ..1 
EH 101 English Comp, ...... 5 


MS Military Training 1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
2 4b Os 5 


AS 202 Agr, Economics 


PO 206 United States Govt. 5 
MS Military Training ...! 
PE Physical Education ..1 


BY 310 Forest Pathology .... 
FY 303 Forest Recreation . 
FY 310 Adv. Mensuration .... 
EH 304 Technical Writing ....5 

Elective —..............6 


wtu 


ZY 305 Forest Entomology ..5 
FY 415 Range Mgt, —.......... p J 
ZY 425 For. Wildlife Mgt. .3 
FY 418 Adv. Forest Mgt. .3 


ective 





oer ete 


Advanced ROTC program, 
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ELECTIVES 


Fifteen of the 23 elective hours included in the forest management curriculum must be se 
lected from an approved list of humanistic-social electives. Furthermore, a minimum of one 
course must be selected from each of the following categories: 

I, Literature and the Arts, Il. Economics and History, and II, Other Social Sciences, 

Nine hours of Advanced ROTC may be charged against the humanistic-social elective require 
ment. The remaining nine hours of Advanced HOTC may be chosen from free electives and the 
three credit hours normally required for SP 210 Public Speaking, 


Honors Program in Forestry 


The Honors Program in Forestry provides able students opportunity to 

lore in depth areas in which they are interested, to prepare for graduate 
school, or to obtain a more rounded education, The program is flexible, per- 
mitting concentration of effort in areas of the student's cei 

Students with at least five quarters remaining in the Forest Management 
curriculum and with a grade point average of 1.75 or better may apply for 
admission to the program following completion of the course work require- 
ments through the first six quarters. Permission for election to the program 
rests with the Head and Executive Council of the Department of Forestry. 
Upon admission the student will be assigned to a faculty adviser who will 


guide him in the preparation of his program. 


FIRST QUARTER 
FY 204 For. Mensur, ....... - 
FY 205 Wood Identification 5 
FY 420 Silviculture 2 .....5 
Elective ................._5 
FY 434 Forest Policy ..........3 
FY 427 F 


orest Valuation 5 
Electives ...............12 


JUNIOR YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
FY 309 Sampling ............... 3 
FY 316 Forest Economics ....3 
SP 210 Public Speaking*® —.3 
Electives ..........00-.. 10 
SUMMER CAMP 
FY 390 Field Mensuration —5 
FY 39] Forest Engineering ..5 
FY 307 Forest Regeneration 3 
FY 393 Ala. Forest Indust. 3 
FY 396 Forest Site 
Evaluation ........... | 
SENIOR YEAR 
FY 407 Forest Management 5 
Electives ................13 


Total—238 quarter hours 


In addition, one of the following courses must be selected: 
FY 302, Forest Fire Control (3); or ZY 305, Forest Entomology (5). 


* This course will not be required for students electing an Advanced ROTC program, 
** Any 3 or 5 hour course in statistics may be substituted for FY 421. 


The requirements relative to the humanistic-social electives are the sume ax with the standard 
forest management curriculum, Twenty-five of the remaining elective hours are to be chosen, 
under the supervision of the faculty adviser, so as to develop a distinct program leading to « 


predetermined goal. 
vanced Military Science 


THIRD QUARTER 
EH 304 Technical Writing 3 
Electives ..............15 


FY 421 Forest Research 


Methods®® 2. 3 
FY 480 Senior Thesis —.5 
FY 490 Seminar in Forestry 1 
Electives .............--. 9 


BY 310, Forest Pathology (5); 


None of the twenty-five hours in the special program may be used for Ad- 


Curriculum in Wood Technology (WT) 


FIRST QUARTER 


CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab, .1 
MH 160 Algebra & Trig. 5 
FY 105 Forestry Convo.* __.0 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education —1 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
EH 102 English Comp. ......5 
CH 104 General Chemistry ..4 
CH 104L Gen, Chem, Lab, 1 
MH 161 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 
FY 101 Intr. to Forestry —..3 


PE 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 

BY 102 General Botany .....5 PS 206 Intr. Physics ....... 5 AS 202 Agr. Economics ......5 
PS 205 Intr. Physics ............ 5S FY 202 Dendrology ........3. FY 205 Wood Identification 5 
FY 201 Dendrology ........3 FY 206 Wood EH 304 Technical Writing ..3 
MH 163 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 Measurement**®  ...... 3 MS Military Training ....1 
MS Military 1 Elective ................. 5 PE Physical Education ..1 
PE Physical Education _1 MS Military Training ....1 


JUNIOR YEAR 
FY 432 Seasoning & Pres.°° 5 PO 206 U.S, Government ....5 
ZY 101 General Zoology ...5 FY 433 Seasoning & Pres, 
SP 210 Public Speaking ...... 3 ee 
Elective ens 


CH 203 Organic Chemistry .5 
EC 215 Fund, Cost Acctg. ..5 
FY 311 Wood Tech, I*°* ..5 


+0 eee 


ElOctive ....2....0sseses++ 5 IP IOI OA Electives 
SENIOR YEAR 
FY 330 Forest Products*® .5 FY 425 Wood Gluing FY 421 Forest Res, 
Electives .............15 28 1 eae 5 M Per a 
Electives .........-...... 13. FY 431 Wood Tech. Ill**® _5 


Total—216 quarter hours 


* This course will be taken in all except Summer Quarters. 
** Alternate year offering. 
®°° Any 3 or 5 hour course in statistics may be substituted for FY 421. 


Note: Sufficient latitude is allowed that the student may plan his elective work with his 
adviser to fulfill his personal objectives while in college, Two minors, however, will be required, 
one of which must be in mathematics, chemistry or engineering. Other suggested minors are: 
economics, botany, foreign language, zoology, physics, English, business administration, education, 
and forest management, Each minor shall consist of a minimum of 30 quarter hours in a series 
of related subjects. Prior to registration for the second quarter of the junior year, the planned 
course content of the two minors must be approved by the department head. A student may 
always substitute a more intensive group of courses for one or more of the required courses, 
provided the same breadth of coverage is maintained. 

As a port of the requirement for the degree with a major in wood technology, the student 
must complete a minimum of three weeks of supervised industrial tours of forest products indus- 
tries, A satisfactory report on these tours must be submitted to the department head prior to 
graduation. 


Ornamental Horticulture 


A blending of art, science and technology, Ornamental Horticulture is one 
of the Life Sciences concerned with plants for personal enrichment and well- 
being. The professional Ornamental Horticulturist combines many diverse 
talents to suit his interests and ambitions. 

The Ornamental Horticulture curriculum provides professional and basic 
knowledge and develops basic skills. By proper selection of electives, students 
may prepare for careers in research, teaching or extension activities; as owners 

managers of floral or woody ornamental production units and of retail 
outlets for floral and woody ornamental products; landscaping; and managing 
recreational gardens and other areas. 

Degree candidates are required to have three months, or an equivalent of 
three months, practical experience in industry prior to graduation, 


Curriculum in Ornamental Horticulture (OH) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
BY 101 Gen, Botany ......... 5 BY 102 Gen. Botany ......... CH 103 General Chemistry 4 
EH 101 English Comp, .....5 EH 102 English Comp. ...... CH 103L Gen, Chem. Lab, .1 
od 


MH 160 Alg. & Trig. ...........5 
MS Military Training 1 
PE Physical Education —1 


HF 101 Intr. to Orn. Hort. . 
MS Military Training .. 


5 
J. 
MH 161 Anal, Geom, & Cal, 5 
| 
a. 
PE Physical Education 1 


HF 221 Landscape Gard, . 

ZY 101 Gen. Zoology ...... . 
MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education .! 


tee eee 


HF 432 Controlled Plant 
ZY 402 Economic Ento- 
NEL ae 


De eee . 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
CH 207 Organic Chemistry ..5 
HF 223 Evergreen Shrubs 


& Vines ..................5 
HF 224 Plant Propagation ..5 


MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
lieu of HY 107. 
JUNIOR YEAR 
AY 304 Gen. Soils ................ 5 
BY 309 Plant Pathology -..... 5 
SP 210 Public Speaking ...... 3 
Elective ....-:.-.---.o.s---- 5 


SENIOR YEAR 
HF 426 Minor Problems ......5 


Electives ...........-.--- 13 


Total—212 quarter hours 


THIRD QUARTER 
EC 200 Gen, Econ, .............5 
EC 211 Intr. Acctg,. -............5 
PS 205 Intr. Physics 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education —1 


EH 390 Adv. Comp. 
HF 321 Deciduous Shrubs 
& Vines .........2...22....- 5 





Electives ..................8 
AY 402 Soil Fertility -~........ 5 
Electives ................13 


Electives are to be selected with the approval of the student’s adviser and dean, There must 
be a minimum of 25 hours from the Humanities and Social Sciences. 


School of Architecture and Fine Arts 


J. Incnanam Crank, Dean 


HE SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE AND FINE ARTS includes the De- 
partments of Architecture, Art, Building Technology, Drama, and Music. 
Undergraduate degree courses are offered in Architecture, Fine Arts, Visual 
Arts, Drama, Music, Interior Design, and Industrial Design. Graduate degree 
courses are offered in Art and Building Construction. The Departments of 
Drama and Music offer sound basic training courses in these fields for students 
wishing to elect a minor or major concentration in them. 

The School of Architecture and Fine Arts, in cooperation with the office 
of the Vice President for Extension, is developing continuing education and 
extension programs, 

A continuing education seminar entitled “Introduction to Local Planning” 
is now being offered to civic leaders, community leaders, and to municipal 
employees of Alabama municipalities. It is believed that such persons com- 

leting the course will recognize the need for establishing adequate planning 
Se their communities and municipalities. 


Department of Architecture 


The Department of Architecture was established in 1907 and is the oldest 
in the South. Courses are offered leading to the degrees Bachelor of Archi- 
tecture, Bachelor of Interior Design and Bachelor of Industrial Design. 


Admissions 

Tests. In addition to meeting the requirements for admission to the Uni- 
versity all penta students will be required to make a satisfactory score 
on the Architectural School Aptitude Test which is given by the Educational 
Testing Service, P.O. Box 592, Princeton, New Jersey 98540, Tests are given 
on certain dates at the Auburn Campus as well as at other university and 
college campuses throughout the United States. Persons wishing to take the 
test should correspond directly with the Educational Testing Service, 


Acceptance 
Acceptance for admission to professional curricula in architecture, indus- 
trial design, and interior design in the School of Architecture will be deter- 
mined by the Admissions Committee in the Department of Architecture on 
the basis of an evaluation of the candidate's test scores and academic records, 


Transfer 


Transfer students from non-architectural programs will be required to 
begin the Design sequence at a level not higher than first quarter, second 
year. Transfer students from accredited schools of Architecture will be re- 
quired to present examples of their work for evaluation by the Design Com- 
mittee. The Committee will determine the level at which the student will 
enter the Design Sequence. 

New students may enter the department any quarter. Transfer students 
with advanced credit may complete their first year requirements by taking 
advantage of the Summer session which combines AT 105 and AR 110 and 111. 
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Architecture 

The Curriculum in Architecture prepares the student to take his place 
as a citizen and as a professional, Since the building industry is one of the 
three largest in the nation in terms of expenditure and employment, the archi- 
tect today must accept a concern for the improvement of the physical en- 
vironment and assume the leadership in evolving effective procedures toward 
this end. Therefore, in an era of broad technological advancement, the archi- 
tect must bring to his work technical knowledge, social insight, creative 
imagination, and individual integrity. 

The Department of Architecture is a member of the Association of Collegi- 
ate Schools of Architecture, and the curriculum in Architecture is accredited 
by the National Architectural Accrediting Board. Training at Auburn Univer- 
sity Psat the student for the office experience and the examination required 
by the re 


gistration laws for the practice of architecture in Alabama as well as 
for examination by the National Council of Architectural Registration Boards. 


Curriculum in Architecture (AR) 


FIRST YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
AT 105 Basic Drawing ........ 5 AR 110 Design Funda- AR 111 Design Funda- 
DR 101 Intr. to Arts —....... 1 mentals 2.2 ..s..-+--5 mientals .......c0c-c-s.r+2- 5 
EH 101 English Comp. ........5 DR 102 Intr, to Arts ............ 1 DR 103 Intr. to Arts ........... ! 
MH 160 Algebra & Trig ....5 EH 102 English Comp. _..5 MH 162 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 
MS Military Training ...1 MH IG1 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 PS 205 Physics .......ccccmeee 5 


PE Physical Education .1 MS Military Training ....1 MS Military Training 1 
PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education 1 


SECOND YEAR 
AR 201 Arch. Design ......5 AR 202 Arch. Design .......... 5 AR 203 Arch. Design .........5 
MH 163 Anal. Geom. & Cal, 5 BT 106 Matis. & Constr. _.5 BT 220 Mech. of Strict. .5 
PS 206 Physics ................. 5 Group Elective —.— 5 Group Elective ...... 5 
MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training —..1 
PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education .1 
THIRD YEAR 
AR 301 Arch Design —.....5 AR 302 Arch, Design ........5 AR 303 Arch, Design .......5 
BT 311 Structures I ........3 BT 312 Structures I ........3. BT 313 Structure UI ........5 
AR 361 History & Theory AR 362 History & Theory AR 363 History & Theory 
of Architecture —..._.3 of Architecture ........3 of Architecture ........ 3 
PG 211 Psychology ............. 5S SY 201 Sociology -.—...—.... 5 EC 206 Socio-Economic 
General Elective — 3 General Elective ...3 Foundations ........,...3 
AR 374 Planning ............ eae 
General Elective 3 
FOURTH YEAR 
AR 401 Arch, Design .......... 5 AR 402 Arch, Design .......... 5 AR 403 Arch. Design —....5 
BT 411 Structures [V ......5 BT 412 Structures V 3 BT 413 Structures VI .......... 3 
AR 461 History & Theory AR 462 History & Theory AR 463 History & Theory 
of Architecture -... 3 of Architecture ........ 3 of Architecture —.....3 
SY 405 Sociology 0.5 BT 452 Bldg. Equipment ...3 BT 453 Bldg. Equipment ...3 
General Elective ...3 Group Elective ..... 5 Group Elective ..... 5 
FIFTH YEAR 
AR 501 Arch. Desigp —.....5 AR 502 Arch, Design —..... 5 AR 503 Arch. Design ..........7 
AR 521 Prof. Prac. ..............5 AR 522 Prof. Prac. ............ 5 Seminar .................. 5 
BT S41 Bldg. Equipment ..2 AR 512 Design Research .....2 Group Elective —....5 
Seminar —_................2 Group Elective -..... 5 


Group Elective ......... 5 
Total—272 quarter hours 


Five-hour elective courses will include either three courses in advanced structures or electives 
chosen from the group electives in Art, Economics, English, Foreign Languages, History, Philoso- 
phy, Psychology, Sociology, and Speech, 

Three-hours elective courses taken in leu of Advanced ROTC will be chosen from the follow- 
ing: Economics, English, History, Music, Philosophy, Religion, and Sociology, 
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Seminars will be chosen from the following list: 


AR 558 Seminar in Contemporary Concepts... eee eeeeeee eee 
AR 559 Seminar in Historical Probleuts...........0.ccc.. 2c cece ccccceneenemeeeeeeeeelD 
PUR BD era Parcenieenk paradocs casckcserretssccennnennmntsdcnsnosasaeesiStse 2 
AR 561 Seminar in Urban Design... cece npn ren enereenereees a 
AR 563 Seminar in Architecture Literature oo ooovcsseveeveevecenceenneennere 
AR 564 Art and Architecture Seminar... ccc cceeeeesccccecccccecenennsereeeeedd 


Honors Program in Architecture 


Beginning in the fourth year of the curriculum in Architecture, superior 
students capable of independent study may be permitted on recommendation 
of the Committee on Honors Program to pursue an approved sequence of 
study designed to develop a field of concentration. Following nomination by 
the Committee, each student shall submit a plan of study for approval before 
commencing the work. The Program shall comprise a total of 20 hours of 
credit in the chosen area of study, of which at least 5 hours shall be spent in 
independent study directed by the Committee. At least 15 hours of normally 
required elective credit shall be planned as related courses, Appropriate extra 
assignments in these courses shall be arranged by the Committee for students 
enrolled and a high level of performance shall be maintained in all work, At 
the option of the Committee, a comprehensive examination appropriate to the 
study may be required. 

Upon successful completion of the work the candidate shall be awarded 
the degree Bachelor of Architecture (Honors Program). A total of 279 hours 
is required for graduation under this Program. 


Interior Design 


The curriculum in Interior Design seeks to prepare the student to take his 
place as a professional specialist in the design of interior space. As such, he 
expects to assume a responsible role among those who shape physical environ- 
ment. His primary interest in the development of interiors is concerned with 
the social, historical and technical implications of these aspects of space, sur- 
face and material which distinguish his work. His training will enable him 
to develop a practice as a private consultant, as a designer of furniture and 
textiles, and as a valuable associate of the architectural design team. 


Curriculum in Interior Design (ID) 


FIRST YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
AT 105 Drawing I ................ 5 AR 110 Design Funda- AK 111 Design Funda- 
EH 101 English Comp. —.....5 | nnnre eer eo 5 a nS 
MH 121 Intr. College Mat EH 102 English Comp, —.. 5 EH 108 Classical Literature 5 


5 
DR 101 Int. to the Arts 1 
MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education _1 


AR 201 Arch, Design .........5 
PG 211 General Psychology 5 
AR 361 History & Theory 

of Architecture —......3 
AR 215 Elements of ID —...2 
MS Training ...1 
PE Physical Education .1 


MH 122 Intr. College Math, 5 
DR 102 Intr. to the Arts ...1 


MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education .1 
SECOND YEAR 
AR 202 Arch. Design — 5 


of Architecture .....3 
AR 216 Elements of ID .....2 
MS tary Training —.1 
PE Physical Education ..! 


FL 121 Foreign Language .5 
DR 103 Intr, to the Arts 1 


MS Military Training 1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
AR 203 Arch. eine 


of Architecture —.....3 
AR 217 Elements of ID _..2 
MS Military Training ...1 
Physical Education .! 
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FIRST QUARTER 
AR 305 Interior Design  ....5 
SY 201 Intr. to Sociology .5 
AR 461 History & Theory 

of Architecture ........ 3 
AR 365 Period Interiors ..2 

General Elective ....3 


THIRD YEAR 

SECOND QUARTER 
AR 306 Interior Design 
HE 415 History of Textiles 5 
AR 462 History & Theory 

of Architecture 
AR 366 Period Interiors ......2 

General Elective ...... 3 
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THIRD QUARTER 


AR 307 Interior Design ....5 
EC 331 Marketing -.............. 5 
AR 463 History & Theory 

of Architecture ....... 3 


a eee 


FOURTH YEAR 
AR 406 Interior Design .....5 
AT 339 Art History II .....5 
AR 408 Int. Des. Research 2 
Group Elective —....5 


AR 407 Interior Design ....7 
Group Elective —..5 
Group Elective — 5 


a 405 Interior Design ....5 


AT 338 Art History I —....5 
All 441 Professional Prac, ..2 
HE 345 Creative Crafts .......2 

General Elective ..3 


Total—210 quarter hours 


Industrial Design 


Industrial Design is concerned primarily with the relation of products and 
systems to those who use them, whether it is a typewriter, shelter, chair, 
automobile, or a therapeutic machine, and encompasses such areas as: product 
design, industrialized building, package design, corporate identification, trans- 
portation design, exhibition design, systems design, and space and environ- 
mental planning. 

The professional industrial designer works as a care team member 
of the development of almost any object of everyday use including consumer 
goods and capital goods. He studies the total impact of a probable object 


upon its user, and creates from this viewpoint a use 


e human environment. 


product which improves 


Industrial Design is thus an integrating activity in which different abstract 
data and points of view from technology, art, science and the humanities 


are transformed and physically embodi 


tions of a machine-p 


The synthesizin 
plinary concept. Th 
of Bachelor 


into the form, structure, and func- 
uced object for practical and aesthetic use. 
Industrial Design courses are based on a multi-disci- 
e four-year curriculum leads to the 
Industrial Design. Graduates will qualify for the positions in 


rofessional degree 


Industrial Design consultant offices and in various industries, 
The cooperative education program is offered. For more information refer 


Curriculum in Industrial Design (IN) 


to page 43. 
FIRST QUARTER 

AT 105 Drawing 1 —........5 
EH 101 English Comp, ........ 5 
MH 121 Intr. College Math, 5 
IL 101 Woodworking ] 
DR 101 Iotr. to the Arts 1 
MS 10] Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education _.1 


AR 210 Industrial Design ..5 


AT 212 Graphic Processes .5 
AR 221 Mats, & Technology 5 
EG 104 Descr. Geometry ....2 
IL 104 Sheet Mtl Des 

& Fabrication _... | 
MS 201 Military Training ..1 


rE Physical Education 


FIRST YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
AR 110 Design Funda- 
cer > 
EH 102 English Comp, ........5 


MH 122 Intr. College Math, 5 
IL 102 Welding Sci. & 
DN a ie I 
DR 102 Intr, to the Arts —1 
MS 102 Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education —1 


SECOND YEAR 

AR 211 Industrial Design ....5 
AR 222 Tech, Illustration —..5 
PG 211 Gen. Psychology ...5 
EG 105 Engr. Drawing IT ....2 
IL 105 Foundry Technology | 
MS 202 Military Training ...1 

Physical Education ..1 


THIRD QUARTER 
AR ill oe Funda- 


men RRS Sie eee vee Be 55 
CH 102 Intr. Coll. 

Chemistry ........-.-.. we 
PA 202 Ethics & Society 5 
DR 103 Intr. to the Arts l 
EG 102 Engr. Drawing I ....2 
IL, 103 Machine Tool Lab. | 
MS 103 Military Training ....1 
PE Physica] Education .1 
AR 212 Industrial Desien ....5 
AR 223 Indus. Des. Methods 5 
EG 204 Kinematics of 


M 
PS 204 Survey in Physics .5 
MS 203 i 
PE 
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THIRD YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
AR 310 Industrial Design 5 AR 311 Industrial Design ..5 AR 312 Industrial Design ....5 
SP 211 Essentials Pub. AT 338 Art History I —....... 5 PA 307 Scientific Reasoning 5 
Speaking ...........5 IL 308 Gages & EC 331 Prin. of Marketing _5 
EC 200 General Economics 5 Measurements ......... 5 °*AR 308 Design Workshop ..3 
"HY 204 Hist. of Mod. °EH 355 Literature of the 
Sg eer aE 3 Scientific Age -......... 3 
FOURTH YEAR 
AK 410 Industrial Design ..6 AR 4)1 Industrial Design ...6 AR 412 Industrial Des. 
PG 461 Industrial PA 325 Aesthetics or Tee ccctiatinteunll 
Psychology .............5 PA 403 Symbolic Logic ...... 5 AR 565 Seminar In Indus, 
AR 415 His. of Industrial IL, 406 Probs, in Machining 5 SOG Mecereerrasceteptienatl 
DeS. eeeeeseeee «= PG 490 Spec. Problem SY 408 Industrial Sociology 5 
*IL, 303 Mfg. Proc.: Shaping, Psy: (Human *SY 311 Tech, & Soc, 
Forming & Fab. ....3 Engineering) ............3 eT eS 3 


Total—22S8 quarter hours 
* Not required for students in Advanced ROTC, 


Department of Art 


The Department of Art is primarily concerned with professional education 
in Art. Its curricula are directed toward training students who wish to become 
professional designers or practitioners in the fine arts. To this end a program 
of studio courses is combined with studies of the functions and historical back- 
ground of the visual arts. Courses in general education promote in the student 
a comprehension of his responsibilities to the society and culture in which he 
lives. Two curricula are offered: Visual Design and Fine Arts, both leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 

Students in the School of Education may elect a minor, major, or special 
major in Art (See page 112). Students in the School of Arts and Sciences may 
elect a minor (15 hears) or a double minor (30) hours in Art, 

The Department of Art is a member of the National Association of Schools 
of Art and the College Art Association. 

Fine Arts 

The two-year basic course in Fine Arts closely resembles that of Visual 
Design. Both emphasize a fundamental grasp of drawing, design, color, tex- 
ture and material, and both seek to stimulate a creative use of these elements. 
Academic studies in languages and the social sciences provide an understand- 
ing of cultural heritages, and of human needs and behavior. 

In the third year, with faculty approval, the student enters advanced courses 
in painting, pelsur, and printmaking. Preferences are emphasized through 
art electives and through academic electives from other areas of the University, 

Graduates in Fine Arts may elect to practice in their chosen fields or to 
teach at advanced levels. Students who contemplate teaching as a career 
should plan to work toward a Master of Fine Arts degree at this or another 
institution. 


Curriculum in Fine Arts (FA) 


FIRST YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
AT 105 Drawing I —W.......5 AT 106 Drawing TT ......... 5 AT 107 Drawing Il ......... wwwld 
AT 181 Design Funda- AT 113 Perspective —........ 3. AT 182 Design Funda- 
mentals I 5 IL 102 Welding Science ...... 1 mentals II ................ 5 





EH 101 English Comp. ...5 EH 102 English Comp. ....5 FL 121 Elementary French 5 
DR 101 Intr. to the Arts ....1 DR 102 Intr. to the Arts ....1 DR 103 Intr. to the Arts ......1 
MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training ..,.1 
PE Physical Education ..1 PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education ..1 
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inst 

AT 211 Lettering . smelt 
AT 227 Sculpture I -.......... ~5 
FL 122 Elementary French 5 
MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education 1 
AT 307 Figure Drawing I! ..5 
AT 322 Painting UI ——......5 
AT 338 Art History I ......... 5 
*PA 301 Intr, to 

. ae — 


ee 


SECOND YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
AT 205 Figure Drawing I 5 
AT 222 Painting I — .......5 


HY 207 World History 
MS Military Training ...1 


PE Physical Education 1 
THIRD YEAR 

AT 305 Printmaking I ........5 

AT 327 Sculpture II ......... 5 

PG 211 Psychology ............. 5 

*PA 302 Int. to Ethics ....3 
FOURTH YEAR 

AT 422 Painting V ............. 5 

AT Art Elective -.........- 5 

EH 


Adv. English Elec. 5 
p 7. ae 3 


Total—212 quarter hours 


THIRD QUARTER : 
AT 215 Figure Construction 5 
AT 224 Painting 
HY 208 World History —......5 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


AT 324 Painting IV .......5 
AT 405 Printmaking I ......5 
EH 253 Lit. in English 5 


Elective ...........__—3 
AT 496 Thesis .................... 5 
AT Art Elective ........... 5 
RRIGU, catborennrs =! 
ee nee 3 


* Siz hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for PA 301 and 302. 


of 


Visual Design 


The program in Visual Design gives fundamental training in the techniques 


communication. Following a two-year course in basic art principles, 
the student, with faculty approval, enters Visual Design. A core curriculum 
emphasizes the techniques of drawing for reproduction, lettering and typo- 


velops special interests in painting, printmaking, 


fashion throu 
psycholo 
tion of 


AT 105 
AT 181 


EH 101 


DR 101 
MS 


AT 211 
AT 227 
EH 253 


PE 


AT 307 
AT 381 


AT 481 
AT 


phical layout. The student is encouraged to think creatively within the 
ts of materials and processes. Beginning the third year, the student de- 
sedatane: illustration or 
gh a series of art electives, Courses in economics, sociology, 
and other academic subjects further an understanding of the func- 


sign in commerce and industry. This breadth of background in- 
creases the possibility of future advancement to administrative levels. 


Curriculum in Visual Design (VD) 





FIRST YEAR 

SECOMD QUARTER 
AT 106 Drawing II ..... Cnctica 
AT 113 Perspective ..........3 


EG 102 Engr. Drawing I ...2 
EH 102 English Comp, —....5 
DR 102 Intr. to the Arts 
MS Military Training 1 
PE Physical Education —1 


SECOND YEAR 
AT 205 Figure Drawing I ..5 
AT 212 Graphic Processes _5 
AT 222 Painting I —..............5 
MS Military Training 1 
PE Physical Education —1 
THIRD YEAR 
AT 339 Ast History II _.5 
AT 355 Illustration [ 5 
AT 382 Visual Design I] ...5 


Elective ..—..... ae 
FOURTH YEAR 

EC 331 Marketing Principles 5 

AT Art Elective — ....... 5 

AT Art Elective —.......... 5 

Bective ~~~ c0ceee--ened 


Total—213 quarter hours 


THIRD QUARTER 
AT 107 Drawing UI ........5 
AT 182 Design Funda- 
mentals IJ ...........5 
HY 107 U.S. History —.....5 


DR 103 Intr. to the Arts 
MS 
PE 


Military Training ....1 
Physical Education ..1 


AT 215 Figure Construction 5 


Military Training —1 
Physical Education 1 


AT 361 Fashion I ............5 
AT 383 Visual Design HI —5 
EC 200 General Economics 5 





Elective ........--------..3 
AT 496 Thesis eee 
AT Art Elective —.... ae | 
Elective  ..............._.5 
Elective _........_-3 
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Graduate Work in Art 


Students who hold the degree of Bachelor of Visual Arts, Fine Arts, or a 
similar degree, are eligible to apply to the Dean of the Graduate School for 
admission to the graduate course leading to the degree Master of Fine Arts, 
For details examine the Bulletin of the Graduate School. 


Department of Building Technology 


The Department of Building Technology offers courses regarding the 
structural design of buildings, the design of mechanical and other equip- 
ment for buildings, the practical application of building materials, the estima- 
tion of building costs, methods of construction and field erection procedures. 


These courses lead to the degree of Bachelor of Building Construction. 
Curriculum in Building Construction (BC) 


FIRST QUARTER 
BT 104 Intr, to Building —6 
EH 101 English Comp. ........ 5 


FIRST YEAR 

SECOND QUARTER 
BT 105 Drawing & Proj. —..6 
EH 102 English Comp. ........ 5 





THIRD QUARTER 
BT 106 Matls, & Constr. _.5 
MH 162 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 


MH 160 Algebra & Trig, .....5 MHI161 Anal. Goom. & Cal. 5 PS 205 Physics -................. 
MS Military Training ...1 MS | Military Training ...1 MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education ..1 PE Physical Education _1 PE Physical Education .1 
SECOND YEAR 
EC 200 Gen. Economics ...... 5S EC 211 Intr. Accounting ...... 5 BT 220 Mech. of Structures 5 
MH 163 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 CE 201 Surveying —............. 5 EC 212 Inter. Accounting .....5 
PS 206 Physics —~.........5 Elective ........ 5 Elective -......-----. aoe 
IL. 104 Sheet Metal IL 101 Woodworking .........1 IL 102 Welding Science 
Des, & Fab. ............ 1 MS Military Training ..1 & Application .......... 1 
MS Military Training ...1 PE Physical Education ..1 MS Military Training —..1 
PE Physical Education —1 PE Physical Education ..1 
THIRD YEAR 
BT 321 Constr. Prob, I ....5 PA 307 Scientific Reasoning 5 EC 445 Indus, Relations or 
Group Elective 5 Group hes 5 EC 350 Labor Problems 5 
BT 311 Structures I 20...3 © =BT 312 Structures I ........3 Group Elective —....5 
BT 367 History of Bldg. 1.3 BT 368 Hist. of Bldg. IT 3 BT 315 Structures IIT /......3 
Adv. ROTC or Ady, ROTC or BT 369 Hist. of Bldg. ITI ....3 
Elective ................ 3 Elective ....................3 Adv, ROTC or 
Elective 2. eereeeeee Dd 
FOURTH YEAR 
BT 433 Constr. Methods BT 434 Constr. Methods and BT 490 Building Const. 
& Estimating I 5 Estimating IT ......... 5 TRAD -accumiwuss 
BT 422 Constr. Prob, IT ..5 BT 412 Structures V .......... .3 BT 453 Bldg. Equipment II 3 
BT 411 Structures TV —....5 BT 452 Bldg. Equipment I .3 Technical Elective 5 
Elective ............esd Group Elective —.... 5 Ady. ROTC or 
Adv. ROTC or Adv. ROTC or EVOCTIVE  ..ssnnccccserereeves 3 
Biextive ....—.... 0 Elective we eceeeeeees 3 


Total—220 quarter hours 


Note: Five-hour elective courses will be chosen from the group electives in Economic, Eng- 
lish, Foreign Languages, History, Psychology, Sociology, Speech, and Town Planning. 
Note: Three-hour elective courses taken in lieu of Advanced ROTC will be chosen from the 


following: 


GROUP ELECTIVES 


Art, Economics, English, History, Music, Philosophy, and Religion, 


For students in Building Construction 


BT 521-2-3 Advanced Structures I-II-II 
EC 305 Geography of North America 


EC 323 Real Estate 

EC 341 Business Law 
EC 245 Statistics 

EC 457 Economic History 
EC 458 Economic History 
EC 402 American Industries 
EC 442 Personnel Managemert 


of Europe 
of the U.S. 


EC 460 


EC 452 Comparative Economic Systems 


Development of the South 


Economic 
EH 253-4 Literature in English 


EH 352 Contemporary Fiction 
EH 353 Contemporary Drama 


EH 357-8 Survey of American Literature 
EH 361 History of the English Drama 
EH 363-4 Eighteenth Century 

ture 


English Litera- 
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EH 371 The American Short Story HY 431 History of Europe Since the Treaty 
EH 372 The American Novel of Versailles 
EH 390 Advanced Composition HY 451 The Far East 
EH 410 European Literature HY 452 History of Colonial Latin America 
EH 450 Contemporary Poetry HY 453 History of Latin America in the Na- 
EH 451-2 Shakespeare tional Period 
EH 457 Victorian Literature HY 460 Great Leaders of 
EH 459 Poetry and Prose of the Elizabethan HY 482 History of the South 
Period PA 325 Aesthetics 
EH 481-2 English Novel PA 420 Modern Philosophy 
EH 491 American Poetry PG 211 General Psychology 
FL 121-2-221 French PG 330 Social Psychology 
FL 131-2-231 Spanish PO 206 United States Government 
FL 241-2-341 Italian PO 209 National Government 
FL, 151-2-251 German SP 21] Essentials of Public Speaking 
HY 311 Medieval History SY 201 Introductory Sociology 
HY 314 United States Colonial History SY 301 Sociology of the Family 
HY 404-5 Recent United States History SY 304 Race and Culture 
HY 406 The Civil War and Reconstruction SY 401 Population Problems 
HY 408 United States Political Parties SY 402 Social Theory 
HY 427 The Reformation Era, 1500-1660 SY 403 Regional Sociology 
HY 428 The Age of Reason, 1660-1789 SY 405 Urban Sociology 


HY 429 The Age of Revolutions, 1789-1870 SY 408 Industrial Sociology 
HY 430 History of Europe from Bismarck 
through the First World War 


Students who desire to take a second degree in Civil Engineering after 
uation in Building Construction can do so in a minimum of four quarters, 
substituting in the Building Construction curriculum Physics 201, 202, 203 
in place of Physics 205, 206; and by taking Surveying 203 and Chemistry 
103-103L, and 104-104L. By using electives and by carrying a one or two 
hour overload in some quarters, these substitutions and additions need not 
prolong the completion of the requirements for the Building Construction 
beyond the normal length of 12 quarters. 
The additional training to be obtained from this extra work in Civil En- 
eering will provide strong supplementary skills for any member of the 
uilding industry. 


Master of Building Construction 


Students holding the degree of Bachelor of Building Construction are 
eligible to apply to the Dean of the Graduate School for admission to the 
graduate course leading to the de of Master of Building Construction. 
The candidate must ih eee satisfactorily the following curriculum, or its 
equivalent, as approved by the Dean of the Graduate School, totaling 60 
quarter hours, 

CE 407 Municipal Engineering ..~........0..020.-..000. 5 
GA GEL, SEED, SED UUON, "LX Titers 8 Liocapbiascbber co pmeaiunereeennnetboaianyasenmmnneep eta ae 
Cy CAN Yanbativd: Matieeid eS 
BT 605-6-7 Graduate Research jm Butildliryg, .occcciiiiiipneeeeneee eee oh 
BT 621-2-3 Gradunte Construction Design 2... ccccccccccccceseeeeeeeeeseeeeennneneenen 15 
CE 630 Advanced Stress Analyds ._.... 5 
BT 699 Research amd Thesis occ scceccessssssecseneessseesamesessvsersaae O 


Department of Drama 


The purpose of the curriculum in theatre is to develop creative and pro- 
fesionally knawledgeable practitioners and teachers of the art. The program 
is organized to provide the prospective artist or artist/teacher a broad range 
of theatre experience which will enable him to identify and begin initial 
concentration on the area or areas of his particular ability, 


ee « wee wT ST elt OPTY FORE 660% t Own COC SSE SCS 
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Theatre training experiences are ordered in the following manner: 

(1) An introductory year of study and testing. (2) A year devoted to 
the study and practice of performing. (3) A year devoted to all aspects 
of the performer’s design environment. (4) A fourth year in which the stu- 
dent concentrates primarily on directing. 

Particular attention is given to those students who plan to teach in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. These students are encouraged to complete 
the Department's courses. in Children’s Theatre, Creative Dramatics and 
Theatre in the Schools. 

The Department offers a B.A. degree with a major in Theatre, which 
may also be taken as a major or minor in the School of Education or as a 
minor in any of the three options in the School of Arts and Sciences. Partici- 
pation in the theatre season of plays is required of all majors and minors 
enrolled in the Department. The Department also offers general elective 
courses in Theatre practice and theory. 


Curriculum in Drama (DR) 


FIRST YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
EH 101 English Comp. —.....5 EH 102 English Comp. ........ 5 PG 211 Psychology ........... 5 
FL 121 Elem. French .....5 FL 122 Elem, French ....... FL 221 Interm. French ...5 


DR 101 Intr. to the Arts _..1 
DR 104 Intr. to Theatre I .3 
DR 107 Stage Craft I .......1 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


DR 204 Fund, of Acting I: 
Voice 
EH 253 Lit, in 


Fe ee — 


English ........5 

DR 201 Theatre Artist in 
Society I -..2.:....... 3 
SP 301 Phonetics ................3 
MS Military Training 1 


PE Physical Education ..1 


DR 304 Fundamentals of 
Stage Design ..........5 
EH 410 European Lit. ~.... 5 
DR 301 Hist. of Theatre in 
Western Civilization 3 
MU 373 Apprec. of Music ...3 
Music Elective ~......1 


DR 404 Directing I -...........5 
DR 401 Play Analysis ....... 3 
AR 365 Period Interiors —...2 
5 
3 


Theatre Elective ..... 
Theatre Elective .. 


5 
DR 102 Intr. to the Arts ......1 
DR 105 Intr. to Theatre II ..3 
DR 108 Stage Craft 11 ........1 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


SECOND YEAR 


DR 205 Fund, of Acting HU; 
Movement = ...........6: 
EH 254 Lit. in English 
DR 202 Theatre Artist in 
Society I 
HY 204 World History 


MS Military Training —.1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
THIRD YEAR 

DR 305 Design in the 
Theatre I ........ 


5 


EH 451 Shakespeare 

DR 302 Hist. of Theatre in 
Western Civilization 3 

MU 374 Masterpieces of 
M 


——s rere 


a econ tet 

Music Elective ........ 1 
FOURTH YEAR 

DR 405 Directing IT —....... 5 


DR 402 World Theatre —....3 
Elective 
Elective —................ 


Total—210 quarter hours 


DR 103 Inter. to the Arts ...... 1 
DR 106 Intr. Theatre 


Projects 
DR 109 Stage Craft Project | 
MS Military Training ....1 


rE Physical Education ..1 
DR 206 Acting 1 .......-.--......- 5 
HY 208 World History ........ 5 


DR 203 Theories of Acting .3 
SP 232 Broadcast Instru- 
mentation 
MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


DR 306 Design in the 
ho 5 

EH 452 Shakespeare 

DR 303 Hist. of Theatre in 
Western Civilization 3 
Music Elective .......5 
Music Elective ........1 


DR 406 Directing II ....... -5 
DR 403 Seminar in 


Theatre Research ....3 
sy en 
Elective ........—~....5 


Department of Music 


The Department of Music provides instruction and performing experience 
to students interested in developing their talents in music. The courses of 
study provided by the Department have been created to present a balance 
between creative skills and academic studies, allowing at the same time a 
certain flexibility to meet individual requirements. 
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The Department of Music offers to the Music major a professional curricu- 
lum leading to the degree Bachelor of Music, with majors in (A) Applied 
Music, (B) Theory and Composition, (C) Church Music. These programs 
provide preparation for the professional field of performance and for private 
or college teaching of applied music, theory, and composition. They also pro- 
vide training for piel organists and choir directors, 

For the student wishing to major in Music History and Literature, the 
Department of Music offers a program of studies the, to the Bachelor of 
Arts degree. This degree is a cultural, not a professional degree. 

Many general elective courses are available to all University students as 
well as courses in applied music in band and orchestral instruments, voice, 
piano, and organ. Performance groups such as the Marching and Concert 
Bands, Orchestra, Glee Clubs, Concert Choir, Choral Union, and Opera 
Workshop are also available to students in all curricula. 


Professional Curriculum in Music (MU) 


(A) Applied Music Major 


FIRST YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
DR 101 Intr. to the Arts ...... 1 DR 102 Intr, to the Arts ....1 DR 103 Intr. to the Arts —_... 1 
EH 101 English Comp. ........ 5 EH 102 English Comp, ........ 5 HY 107 United States Hist. 5 


MU 131 Mat. & Org, of MU 132 Mat. & Org. of MU 133 Mat. & Org. of 

IR eee 5 ONES ona actscceee 5 | ee heeeeereeerdae 5 
MU Major Instrument ..3 MU Major Instrument ...3 MU Major Instrument ....3 
MU *Mioor Instrument _.1 MU *Minor Instrument _.1 MU *Minor Instrument ..,,! 
MU Perf. Group ......... ll MU Perf, Group —......1 MU Perf. Group ............ 1 
MU Eusemble _..........1 MU Ensemble ................ 1 MU Ensemble .............. 1 
MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training ....! 
PE Physical Education _1 PE Physical Education ..1 PE Physical Education 1 
MU 100 Music Convocation®* 

SECOND YEAR 

EH 253 English Lit, _.....5 EH 254 English Lit, .........5 HY 208 World History ........ 


MU 231 Music Theory IV ...3 MU 232 Music Theory V 5 MU 233 Music Theory VI .... 
MU 251 Survey of Mu. Lit. .1 MU 252 Survey of Mu. Lit, .1 MU 253 Survey of Mu, Lit. 
MU Major Instrument _.3 MU Major Instrument ....3 

MU Minor Instrument ...1 MU Minor Instrument ..1 MU Minor Instrument ... 
MU Perf, Group 1 3=MU Perf, Group ........1 MU Perf. Group ............ 


MU Ensemble ............1 MU Ensemble ................l MU Ensemble —.........— 
MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training ._.1 MS Military Training .... 
PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education ..1 PE Physical Education . 


THIRD YEAR 


FL Foreign Language .5 FL Foreign Language .5 FL Foreign Language 5 
MU 334 Counterpoint I ....... 3 MU 335 Counterpoint 11 3 MU 336 Counterpoint II ...5 
MU 351 Music History I... MU 352 Music History IT ..3 MU 353 Music History III ..3 
MU Major Instrument ..3 MU Major Instrument ..3 MU Major Instrument ...3 


5 
3 
1 
MU Major Instrument _..3 
! 
l 
1 
1 
l 


MU Ensemble ...............1 MU Ensemble  .......... ..1 MU Ensemble  ...............01 
BUOCHVE <..-<.-.cccnseccnnsd Elective .225..2-:.22ccc.--0. 3 Elective ..........---.----— 3 
FOURTH YEAR 
MU 337 Arranging .............9 MU 432 Music Analysis ........ 3 SY 201 Intr. Sociology ....... 5 
MU 431 Musie Analysis .......3° EC 200 Gen. Economics ....5 MU 361 Conducting .......... 3 
MU Major Instrument 3 MU Major Instrument ...0 MU Applied Lit. -.—....... 3 
MU Ensemble .............. 1! MU Ensemble .......-........ I MU Major Instrument ....3 
Elective .................5 MU Applied Pedagogy .3 MU Ensemble —...........! 
Elective ........--.-.......3 CEROTBEVE f cecrsecschddiieces 3 Elective ...............«- al 





Total—216 quarter hours 


* Minor instrument must be piano for non-piano majors. 


** Required of all music students each quarter, Performance and lectures by faculty, guest 
artists, and students. 
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(B) Theory and Composition Major 





FIRST YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
DR 101 Intr. to the Arts ....1 DR 102 Intr. to the Arts ....1 DR 103 Intr. to the Arts _...1 
EH 101 En Comp, ........5 EH 102 English Comp, .....5 HY 107 United States Hist, 5 
MU 131 Mat. & Org. MU 132 Mat. & Org. of MU 133 Mat. & Org. of 
Dips an seieeretedntentd 5 Music apadtiinina Music ... ee. 
MU 181 Applied Piano ....... 2 MU 182 Applied P Piano ....... 2 MU 183 Applied Piano .........2 
MU 116 Woodwind Class ...1 MU 117 Woodwind Class ...1 MU 118 Woodwind Class —..1 
MU 110 String Class 1 MU111 String Class ..... 1 MU 1132 String Class ............1 
MU Perf, Group tl MU Perf. Group ............ 1 MU Perf, Group ............ 1 
MU Ensemble ...........-. lL MU Ensemble ................1 MU Ensemble ..........------ 1 
MS Military Training —.1 MS Military Training atch | DES Military Training —..1 
PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education ..1 
MU 100 Music Convocation®*®® 
SECOND YEAR 
EH 253 English Lit. —..... 5 EH 254 English Lit. 6 HY 208 World History ........ 5 
MU 231 Music Theory IV ..3 MU 232 Music Theory Vv _3 MU 233 Music Theory VI —.3 
MU 281 Applied Piano ....... 2 MU 282 Applied Piano ........ 2 MU 283 Applied Piano ........2 
MU 251 Survey of Mu. Lit. .1 MU 252 Survey of Mu. Lit..1 MU 253 Survey of Mu. Lit. ..1 
MU 107 Voice Class ........1 MU 108 Voice Class 0.0.1 MU 119 Percussion Class — 
MU 113 Brass Class ...........-- 1 MU 114 Brass Class ............ 1 MU 115 Brass Class ...........1 
MU Perf, Group ......... lt MU Perf. Group —.......1 MU Perf. Group -...........1 
MU Ensemble ................ MU Ensemble ............1 MU Ensemble ...............1 
MS Military Training ....1 MS Military Training ....1 MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education ..1 
THIRD YEAR 
FL Foreign Language _5 FL Foreign Language .5 FL Foreign Language 5 
MU 334 Counterpoint IT .......3 MU 335. Counterpoint II .... 3 MU 336 Counterpoint II ....3 
MU 351 Music History I _.3 MU 352 Music History IT ...3 MU353 Music History III ....3 
MU 331 Modern Harmony ..3 MU 454 Instrumenta] Lit. 3 MU 361 Conducting .............3 
MU 381 Applied Piano ........ 1 MU 382 Applied Piano ........ 1 MU 383 Applied Piano ........ 1 
Elective .........-.-...u3 Elective -...---~-........ 3 Elective ..................0 
FOURTH YEAR 
MU 431 Music Analysis —.....3 MU 432 Music Analysis ...3 SY 201 Intr. Sociology ......5 
MU 434 Composition I .......3 MU 435 Composition IT _... MU 436 Composition III ...3 
MU 437 Orchestration I ........ 3 MU 438 Orchestration T 0.3 MU 439 Orchestration ITI ...5 
MU 481 Applied Piano _....1 MU 482 Applied Piano —.....1 MU 483 Applied Piano ....... 1 
Elective ............... —_ 5 EC 200 Gen, Economics 55 MU 445 Theory Pedagogy —.3 
Elective ....................3 Elective .............. cosmo Elective ..............::. ad 
Total—216 quarter hours 
(C) Church Music Major 
Organ or Voice Applied Medium 
FIRST YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
DR 10] Intr, to the Arts ._..1 DR 102 Intr. to the Arts ....1 DR 103 Intr, to the Arts ..._. 1 
EH 101 English Comp. .....5 EH 102 English Comp, ...5 HY 107 U.S. History ......5 
MU 131 Mat. & Org. of MU 132 Mat. & Org. of MU 133 Mat. & Org. of 
DOOM 25 yvecwenae2 5 OE — ss 5 REGIE * pepeeptincee tl 
MU Major Instrument ..3 MU Major Instrument ..3 MU Major Instrument ....3 
MU ®Minor Instrument .1 MU Minor Instrument .1 MU Perf, Group ved 
MU Perf. Group .........1 MU Perf, Group ............ 1 MU Ensemble —............1 
MU ees. Ensemble ............... MS Military Training ....1 
MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training ...1 PE Physical Education ..1 
PE cal Education .1 PE Physical Education ..1 
MU 100 Music Convocatian*®**® 


® Minor instrument for voloe major would be piano of organ, Minor area for organ major 
would be voice, 


®°° Required of all music students each quarter, 
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FIRST QUARTER 
EH 253 English Lit, —...... 5 
MU 231 Music Theory IV ....3 
MU Major Instrument —.3 
MU 251 Survey of Mu, Lit. 1 
MU Minor Instrument .1 
MU Perf, Group —.....-...] 
MU Ensemble®*® _._.....1 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education 1 
FL Foreign Language .5 
MU 351 Music History I ~....3 
MU 334 Counterpoint I ......3 
MU Major Instrument _...3 
MU 312 Hymnology -...........3 
MU Ensemble ..........- Pm 
MU 431 Music Analysis .......3 
MU Major Instrument ....3 
MU 361 Conducting ...........-.. 3 
MU Ensemble ................ 1 

Elective —...-.-..-.-....- 5 

Elective ..............-. 3 


SECOND YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
EH 254 English Lit. .......... 5 
MU 232 Music Theory V .....3 
MU Moajor Instrument ....3 
MU 252 Survey of Mu. Lit. ..1 


MU Minor Instrument ..1 

MU Perf, Group .......---.. l 

MU Ensemble —.......—..1 

MS Military Training ....1 

PE Physical Education -1 
THIRD YEAR 

FL Foreign Language .5 


MU 352 Music History 11 —.3 
MU 335 Counterpoint II 


MU Major Instrument ....3 

MU 311 Liturgies -..........-..... 3 

MY Ensemble ............- 1 
FOURTH YEAR 

EC 200 Gen, Economics ..... 5 

MU 432 Music Analysis ........ 3 


MU Major Instrument ..3 
MU 415 Organ Design & 


BIR ORO. Ga sib ccnencnad 
MU Ensemble ..........1 
MU 362 Choral Conducting 1 

Elective —........---..2 


Total—218 quarter hours 
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THIRD QUARTER 
HY 208 World History 
MU 233 Music Theory VI -...3 
MU Major Instrument ....3 
MU 253 Survey of Mu, Lit. —1 


MU Minor Instrument ....1 
MU Perf. Group ........... 1 
MU Ensemble ........-..-..- l 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
FL Foreign Language .5 
MU 353 Music History HI 3 


MU 336 Counterpoint Tl —..3 
MU Major Instrument ....3 
] 


MU Ensemble ............-..- 

RIG on cccltenge 3 
SY 201 Intr, Sociology ....... 5 
MU Major Instrument ....3 
MU 453 Choral Lit. —......... 3 
MU 416 Ch. Music Seminar 3 


MU Ensemble 
Elective ............... | 


eee eee eee — 


®° Service playing, MU 211-12, takes the place of ensemble for organ students for two 
quarters. May be taken sophomore or junior years, 
#°® Vocal Pedagogy for voice students. 


FIRST QUARTER 
Intr. to the Arts ...... ] 
English Comp. .......5 


DR 101 
EH 101 


FL Foreign Language .5 
MU 131 Mat. & Org. of 

MU Applied Music ........2 
MS Military Training —.1 
PE Physical Education .1 
MU 100 Music Convocation 
EH 253 English Lit. 5 
HY 207 World History ........5 
MU 231 Music Theory IV ....3 
MU 251 Survey of Mu, Lit. 1 


Physical Education _1 


MU 351 Music History I ......3 
MU 334 Counterpoint I ......3 
PG 211 Gen. Psychology .....5 


OEE carieeenndl 
MU 365 Arranging —~.........3 
MU 431 Analysis ......... Teall 
MU 452 Music Literature ...3 
Minor ....--—------vd 
Elective .................-3 


Bachelor of Arts 


FIRST YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
DR 102 Intr. to the Arts —... 1 
EH 102 English Comp. .—.. 5 
FL Foreign Language ..5 
MU 132 “nar & Org, of 


c eee 5 


MU Applied Music .......2 

MS Military Training —.1 

PE Physical Education _.1 
SECOND YEAR 

EH 254 English Lit. ...........5 

HY 208 World History -...... 5 


MU 232 Music Theory V ....3 
MU 252 Survey of Mu. Lit. ..1 
MU Applied Music —.....2 
MS Military Training 1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


THIRD YEAR 


MU 352 Music History 1 —.9 
*°Science or Math, ....5 





Dee nn ctscessnansenesmes 5 

Elective ................ ao 
FOURTH YEAR 

MU 432 Music Analysis ........ 3 

MU 453 Music Literature ....3 

*Minor ........... 5 


Total—216 quarter hours 


THIRD QUARTER 
DR 103 Intr. to the Arts .....1 
FL Foreign Language —5 
HY 107 United States Hist. 5 
MU 133 Mat. & Org. of 


MU 


PE Physical Education ..1 


EC 200 Gen, Economics 
SY 201 Intr. Sociology —.....5 
MU 233 Music Theory VI ....3 
MU 253 Survey of Mu. Lit. .1 
MU Applied Music —....2 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Edocation ..! 


MU 353 Music History II ...3 
MU 451 Music Literature —3 
of i ee 


Elective 


AT 331 His. Ptg. & Sculp. 5 
MU 361 Conducting 3 
MU 454 Music Literature —.3 

*Minor a 





<< eae eene 


® Two minors of 15 quarter hours each will be elected from approved courses in foreign 
languages and history, Except for foreign languages, subjects must be numbered 200 or above, 
®° One of the following courses must be selected: PS 204, BY 201, ZY 101, MH 107, MH 181. 
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Supplementary Requirements for Bachelor of Music and 
Bachelor of Arts Degree Candidates 


I, Attendance at campus music functions and student convocations is com- 
pulsory. Absences may be excused only by the Head of the Music Department. 

2. At the end of the Sophomore year a comprehensive examination will be 
given which must be passed before the student is admitted to the upper di- 
vision music courses, 

3. A. Students electing the applied music major must present a junior and 

senior recital during the third year of study and a senior recital during the 

fourth year of study, 


B. Students electing the theory and composition major must present an 
original composition in small form during the third year of study and an 
original composition in large form during the fourth year of study. 

C, Students electing the history and literature major must present a 
written thesis during the fourth year of study, 


D. Students electing the church music major must present a senior re- 
cital during the fourth year of study. 


4. Credit in applied music is based on the amount of prathe, each credit 
hour requiring a minimum of five hours practice per week. 

5. Students whose major performing medium is not piano or organ must 
elect piano as the minor instrument. Before graduation all students must meet 
minimum Sophomore NASM applied music requirements in piano. 

6. Participation in an approved music performing group is required each 
quarter, with or without credit. 

7. All students taking a ie music must meet public performance re- 
quirements as designated by the faculty. (See Music Dept. special regulations 
regarding requirements for jury examinations and convocation performances. ) 


Music Education 


For the student wishing to become a teacher of music, the Department of 
Music offers a full program of studies in conjunction with the School of Edu- 
cation leading toward certification by the State Department of Education. See 
Secondary Education for further information regarding Education majors and 
minors in Music. 


Music Organizations 
Several musical organizations, ARE by the University and directed 
by the Department of Music, provide excellent training in group music, See 


index under “Music Organizations.” These activities, which are open to stu- 
dents of the University, may be taken without credit. 


Graduate Work in Music 


Students who hold a baccalaureate degree in Education with a Major in 
Music are eligible to apply to the Dean of the Graduate School for admission 
to the graduate courses leading to the degrees Master of Science and Master 
of Education with Major in Music, The candidate must complete satisfac- 
torily the following curriculum totaling 45 quarter hours. 


Education and Foundation Courses.................0-- a ones ae 
Music and Music Education Cowrses.... 0.0.2.2. neces ccscteeeneeeeeneenennvee AIO 
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je SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES traces its origin to the Aca- 
demic Faculty of the East Alabama Male College, the predecessor of 
Aubum University. From 1929 to 1967, it was known as the School of 
Science and Literature; however, effective July 1, 1968, it was renamed the 
School of Arts and Sciences. Consisting of 11 departments — English, Foreign 
Languages, Geology, History, Mathematics, Philosophy, Political Science, Psy- 
chology, Physics, Sociology, and Speech—the School offers instruction in 
three areas: the liberal arts, the physical sciences, and the social sciences. 


In keeping with the traditional role of a School of Arts and Sciences, the 
aim of its program is to give the student a broad general education and at 
the same time an opportunity to acquire depth in a particular academic 
area which he selects for a major. Thus, the guiding intent of the School is, 
on the one hand, to prepare the student to become a responsible citizen in 
the modern world an on the other, to equip him with a strong foundation 
for later specialization should he desire to engage in post-baccalaureate study 
in a graduate or professional school. Students of all other divisions of the 
University enroll in its courses to meet their own educational objectives. 


Three Curriculum Areas 


The School of Arts and Sciences offers four-year bachelor’s degree pro- 
ams in three curriculum areas; (1) general, (2) pre-professional, and 
3) special scientific. 

The General Curriculum offers options in fourteen major fields, with elec- 

tive minors in twenty-six departmental areas. Eight of these majors lead to 
Bachelor of Arts and six to Bachelor of Science degrees. 


Pre-professional four-year programs are offered in pre-law, pre-dentistry, 
pre-medicine, and pre-veterinary medicine, If a pre-professional student gains 
early admission to the professional school of his choice, he may receive a 
combination baccalaureate degree upon completion of three years of pre- 
professional work and one year of professional school. 


Special Scientific Curricula are available in Geology, Mathematics, Physics, 
Applied Physics, and Psychology. 


Student Advisers 


In the General Curriculum, the head of the department in which the 
student majors—or someone designated by him —automatically becomes 
the student’s adviser and is charged with the iriigeas ay? the outlining the 
student's major and minor work; the Office of the Dean, however, provides 
counseling services to the student before he declares a major. Counselors 
in the dean's office (assisted by departmental advisers in respect to the stu- 
dent’s major) also advise students in pre-professional areas. Advisory services 
for special scientific curricula are provided by the appropriate departments. 
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Foreign Language 


In all curricula in this school that require fifteen hours in a foreign lan- 
guage, the work must be in one language. 


Cooperative Program in Mathematics, Physics, and Applied Physics 


Cooperative Educational Programs which give students an opportunity 
to integrate their academic training with work experience are offered in 
Mathematics, Physics, and Applied Physics. Students alternate each three 
or six months between school and a work assignment provided through the 
Director of the Cooperative Education Program, 107 Ramsay Hall, Auburn 
University. 


Graduate Degrees 


Master of Arts degrees are offered in the areas of English, history, and 
speech. Master of Science degrees are offered in areas of mathematics, physics, 
and psychology. In addition, a Master of Political Science degree is offered 
at Air University in Montgomery, Alabama, through the Department of 
Political Science of Auburn University. The Doctor of Philosophy degree 
is offered in areas of English, history, mathematics, physics, and psychology. 
Requirements for these degrees are printed in the Graduate School Bulletin, 


The General Curriculum (GC)? 


The general curriculum is designed to broaden the student through the 
humanities and the natural and social sciences. It also serves as a base for 
the majors listed below. 


Majors In The General Curriculum 


Bachelor of Arts: English (EH), Foreign Language (FL), History (HY), 
Journalism (JM), Philosophy (PA), Political Science (PO), Speech (SP), and 
Sociology (SY). 


Bachelor of Science: Biology (CBI)t+, Chemistry (GCH)?t, Economics 
(EC), Geography (CY), Mathematics (GMH)f+, and Physics (GPS)*f. 

Since some of the above majors require alignment of courses beginning 
in the freshman and sophomore years, it is important that the student be 
alert early in his college career to all of the requirements of his major which 
are printed under Special Requirements for Departmental Majors on pages 
84-56. 


Minors: Students who choose one of the above majors will select two 
minors, or one double minor, from the following: Architecture, Art, Botany, 
Chemistry, Dramatics, Economics, Education, English, Foreign Language, 
Geography, Geology, History, Home Economics, Journalism, Mathematics, 


tA student undecided about a major may delay declaring one until the end of his 
fifth quarter. Before a major is declared, his curriculum will be identified by the symbol GC 
(General Curriculum), As soon as he is reasonably certain, however, he should declare his major 
and identify it by the appropriate departmental symbol listed above. 

tt Three-letter symbols for majors in biology (GBI), chemistry (GCH), mathematics (GMH), 
and physics (GPS) are used to distinguish them from special curricula—biology (BI) in the 
School of Agriculture, chemistry (CH) in the School of Chemistry, and mathematics (MIT) and 
physics (PS) in the Schoo] of Arts and Sciences. 
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Music, Philosophy, Physical Education, Physics, Political Science, Psychology, 
related subjects in Agriculture or Engineering, Secretarial Administration, 
Sociology, Speech, and Zoology. (Note: The student cannot major and 
minor in the same field.) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
EH 101 English Comp. .......5 EH 102 English Comp. ....... 5 HY 107 U.S, History ...... — 
FL I For, Language® ..5 FL IU For. Language® ..... 5 FL II For. Language® —..5 
HY 106 U.S. History®® 5 Elect, I Sequence ....5 Elect. I Sequence ..5 
Basic ROTC ..........-. 1 Basic ROTC ........--.- 1 Basic ROTC ............. 1 


PE Physical Education ..1 PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education ..1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 


PO 209 U.S. Nat. Govt. ...5 EH 253 Lit. in English ....5 EH 254 Lit. in English 5 
SY 201 Intr. Sociology .....5 PO 210 State Govt, ........... 5 Group IV Elect. ......5 
Group II Elect. ....5 Group III Elect. ....5 Group V Elect. ....... 5 
Basic ROTC ~... —— Basic ROTC ...... yous Basic ROTC .......-.. 1 
PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education ..1 


Women students will take PE 111-112-113 Health Science in the freshman year and 3 
quarters of HY 205 Current Events in the sophomore year in liew of ROTC, 


Elective I Sequence must include ten hours of mathematics (MH 160 or above) 
or a single science ta be chosen from (1) CH 103-104 and labs, (2) GL 101-102, 
(3) PS 205-206, or (4) ZY 101-102. 

Group II Electives: Five hours of one of the following: mathematics (MH_ 160 
or above) a natural science including labs, geography, °*°psychology (PG 211) or 


Group III Electives: Five hours of one of the following: HY 207, mathematics 
MH 160 or above), a natural science including labs, *°*psychology (PG 211 or 
212), or ***speech. (Pre-law students are required to take HY 207.) 

Group IV Electives: Five hours of one of the following: EC 200, HY 208, 
porte! cana (300 level), or sociology. (Pre-law students are required to take 


Group V Electives: Five hours of one of the following: political science (300 
level) or sociology. 
JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS 


Une the junior and senior years the student is to complete *°**Philosophy 
PA 301 (3) and *°®*Logic PA 308 (3), a minimum of Sea tga hours in his major 
fifteen hours in each of two minors (or thirty in one double minor), and additional 
elective work to add up to a total of 210 hours. All major and minor courses are 
to be numbered 200 or above. The normal load for juniors and seniors is 18 hours. 


Total—210 quarter hours 


® Fifteen hours are required in the same language. Students who have satisfactorily completed 
two years of a foreign language in high school should begin that language at the intormediate 

Pons credit is not normally granted in such cases in elementary level courses. (See 
page . 


®° Mathematics and natural science majors will take MH 160 (or 161) here, delaying HY 
106, and follow it with other required freshman and sophomore level mathematics courses (tee 
special requirements for departmental majors on page 85.) Group V Elective is waived for 
mathematics and natural science majors. 

®°° Students are limited to five hours of geography and a combined totel of ten hours of 
psychology and/or speech in the first two years of this curriculum. 
e°°° PA 301 and PA 308 are waived for students completing eighteen hours of advanced ROTC, 


Special Requirements for Departmental Majors 


Students in these ae should consult with their advisers regularly to 
plan their major work, ae pieseanienes, and take their major courses ac- 
cording to departmental schedule. A minimum of thirty-five hours is required 
in as major and fifteen in each minor. All courses must be numbered 200 
or above, 
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The Biology Major (GBI). The Arts and Sciences student pen ta major 
in biology will take BY 101-102, CH 103-104-207-208-301 including labs, 
MH 160-161], PS 205-206, and ZY 101-102 among his electives or on his 
minors. The major will include BY 306, BY 406, ZY 300, ZY 424 or 214, 
and VM 200 plus ten additional hours to be chosen from the following: 
BY 410, BY 413, BY 415, BY 416, BY 420, BY 430, ZY 301, ZY 302, ZY 
304, ZY 306, ZY 308, ZY 401, ZY 409, ZY 411, or ZY 421 and 422. (See spec- 
ial curriculum in biology in the School of Agriculture.) 


The Chemistry Major (GCH). The Arts and Sciences student selecting a 
chemistry major will take CH 103-104-105 and labs (or CH 111-112-113), 
MH 160-161-162, PS 205-206 (or PS 201-202-203) among his electives or 
on his minors. The major will include CH 204-205-207-205 plus fifteen ad- 
ditional hours of chem on the 300-400 level. (See special curriculum 
in Chemistry in the School of Chemistry.) 


The Economics Major (EC). The Arts and Sciences student majoring in 
economics will take MH 160-161 during his freshman or sophomore year 
and IE 301 during his junior or senior year. The major will include EC 202, 
EC 274, EC 360, EC 451, and either EC 446 or EC 456, plus 10 additional 
hours in Economic Theory (EC 446, EC 452, EC 453, EC 454, EC 456, 
EC 462, EC 465, EC 471, EC 472.) 


The English Major (EH). Twenty hours of foreign language preferably 
in one language, and five hours of history (English or European) are required 
for the English major. The student should work out a balanced program 
of 300-400 courses with his English faculty adviser. This programs should 
include: (a) one course from this group: EH 390, 401, 441; (b) three 
courses selected from different iods, each of the three emphasizing a 
different type of literature (i.e. fiction, poetry, drama); (c) three survey or 
period courses dealing with the literature of different ages. 


The Foreign Language Major (FL). A major requires the completion of 
at least thirty-five hours above the one-hundred level. These courses must be 
taken in one language. A minor involves completion of FL 322, 332 or 352. 
The major or minor student should consult the head professor regarding 
his program. 


The Geography Major (GY), A major in geography must include GY 305, 
404, and 405. 


The History Major (HY). A major must include HY 207-208, 


The Journalism Major (JM). Thirty-six hours of course work in journalism 
are required for the major, JM 221, 224, 322, and 421 must be taken by all 
majors. The additional eleven hours must include either JM 323 or 465 
plus JM 422-83 (Journalism Workshop, 6 hrs.), or JM 424 (Journalism Intern- 
ship, 6 hrs). Students majoring or minoring in journalism should consult the 
journalism faculty about their pregrams of study. JM 221 should be scheduled 
during the sophomore year. 


The Mathematics Major (GMH). A major in mathematics should include 
MH 160 or MH 161, as appropriate, during the student's first quarter and 
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should complete the freshman calculus sequence MH 161-62-63 as early in 
his program as possible. He then will meet his major requirement by fol- 
lowing one of two plans. Plan I is oriented toward theoretical mathematics 
and under it a student must select at least seven courses appearing in the 
last three years of the Mathematics Curriculum on page 91. This plan may 
be used to prepare for graduate study in mathematics. Under Plan II a stu- 
dent must take MH 220, MH 221, MH 331, MH 361, MH 367, MH 405, 
and MH 460 or MH 461, This program provides appropriate preparation 
in mathematics for a computer-related career. A seitable saloce may be based 
on courses taught in the School of Engineering. (See special curriculum in 
Mathematics,) 


The Philosophy Major (PA). In addition to PA 301 and 308, required 
of all Arts and Sciences students excepting those completing advanced ROTC, 
the major includes thirty-five hours of which ten should be in the history of 
philosophy involving any combination of PA 410, 420, 425, 440, 470, 475; 
five hours in either Aesthetics PA 325, or Ethical Theory PA 404; five hours 
in Metaphysics PA 455, or Epistemology PA 460; five hours in Symbolic 
Logic PA 403, or Philosophy of Science PA 400; five hours in Existentialism 
PA 402, or Contemporary Philosophy PA 430; and any one other five-hour 
philosophy course above 200. Majors should consult with the Department 
respecting minor areas and electives. The minor should include fifteen hours 
of philosophy in addition to PA 301 and 308. PA 310 and 315 may not be 
taken as part of either the major or the minor. 


The Physics Major (GPS), The student selecting a major in physics will 
take mathematics through MH 163 in his freshman and sophomore years, 
and MH 264 among his electives or on a minor. While not required, MH 361 
is recommended during the junior year. Ten hours in another natural science 
(with laboratory) must be completed. The major will include PS 205-206- 
210 (or PS 201-202-203), PS 217, PS 301 or PS 302, PS 303 or PS 304, 
PS 305, and PS 406. A minor consists of PS 205-206-210 or PS 201-202-203. 
(See special curricula in Physics and Applied Physics.) 


The Political Science Major (PO). The major will consist of 35 hours of 
political science beyond the 200 level. 


The § Major (SP). The areas of speech are (a) fundamentals, (b) 
public address, (c) interpretation, (d) television-radio-film, (e) audiology and 
speech pathology, and (f) group methods. A student may elect to pursue a 
exer course of study by taking SP 200, 201, 211 and twenty-five additional 

ours with at least one course in the areas of c, d, e, and f; or he may emphasize 
audiology and speech pathology by taking SP 200, 201, 211 and twenty- 
five additional hours primarily in area e; or he may emphasize television-radio- 
film by taking SP 201, 211, 230, 235, SP 234 or 236, SP 334 or 336 or 338, 
SP 456 or 438 or 439, and five hours in area a, c, or f. 


The Sociology Major (SY). A major will consist of a minimum or 35 
hours of sociology courses following SY 201, including SY 202, 203, and 309, 
In addition, SY 220 (Statistics) is required. The student should consult the 
Sociology ent each quarter of the junior and senior years regarding 
completion of his major. 
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Pre-Professional Curricula 
Curriculum in Pre-Law (PL) 
FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 


(Same as the General Curriculum, except that EC 200 and HY 207 will 
be taken as Group III and Group IV Electives.) 

The pre-law curriculum is designed to prepare students for accredited 
seein law schools, most of which require for admission a bachelor’s 

gree and a good score on the Law School Admission Test. 

After completion of the first two years of the General Curriculum, the 
pre-law student will take three quarters of HY 205 Current Events in the 
feoies year, and during the junior and senior years complete a major of 35 
1ours, two minors of 15 hours each or one double minor of 30 hours, and 
additional work to add up to a total of 210 hours, including EC 200, EC 202, 
EC 215, EH 390, HY 207, HY 471, °PA 301, *PA 308, PO 401, and SP 211. 
Recommended in addition to these are HY 208, SP 283, and additional 
courses in political science. All major and minor courses are to be numbered 
200 and ifowe. 


Majors in Pre-Law 


Bachelor of Arts: English, Foreign Language, History, Journalism, Phil- 
osophy, Political Science, Speech and Sociology. 


Bachelor of Science: Biology, Chemistry, Economics, Geography, Geology, 
Mathematics, and Physics. Since some of these majors require alignment of 
courses beginning in the freshman and sophomore years, it is important that 
the pre-law student be alert to all of the requirements of his major (printed 
under “Special Requirements for Diopartcueital Majors” on pages 84-56) early 
in his college career. Minors may be chosen from those listed under the 
General Curriculum on page 83. The quarterly load for a pre-law student 
is 19 hours in the junior year and 18 hours in the senior year. 

A pre-law student who is able to gain admission into an accredited ae 
fessional law school short of a degree may obtain a combination bachelor’s 
degree by completing the first three years of this curriculum (including the 
special requirements listed above) sod the freshman year of law school. 


Total—210 quarter hours 
® PA 301 and PA 308 are waived for students completing cighteen hour of advanced ROTC, 


Curriculum in Pre-Dentistry (PD) and Pre-Medicine (PM) 


This curriculum leads to a Bachelor of Science degree and is designed 
to prepare students for the rigorous demands of American medical and dental 
schools. The requirements are very exacting and demand high scholastic 
competence and performance. Students must strive for a B-plus four-year 
college record to attain good promise of being selected by a medical or a 
dental school. 

The BS degree is required by most dental and medical schools for ad- 
mission; however, if a student is able to enter a dental or medical school 
prior to graduation, he may receive a combination BS degree by completing 
successfully the first nine quarters of this curriculum and the freshman year 
of professional school. 
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FRESHMAN YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
CH 103 Gen, Chem. & Lab. 5 CH 104 Gen. Chem, & Lab, 5 CH 105 Gen. Chem. & Lab. 5 
EH 101 English Comp, .....5 EH 102 English Comp. —....5 HY 106 U.S, History ..........5 
MH 1600 Algebra & Trig, 5 MH161 An. Geom. & Cal. 15 MH162 An. Geom. & Cal. 115 
Basie ROTC ............1 Basic ROTC —.....1 Basic ROTC ...........1 


PE Physical Education _1 PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education ..1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 





CH 204 Anal. Chem. I CH 207 Organic Chemistry .5 CH 208 Organic Chemistry .5 
Yt Oe anes Mansa 5 PS 206 Physics 2000. ...5 PS 210 Pre-Med. Physics 5 
HY 107 U.S. History ............ 5 ZY 101 Gen. Zoology .......... 5 ZY 102 Gen, Zoology .......... 5 
PS 205 Physics 5 HY 205 Current Events ..... 1 HY 205 Current Events -.. 1 
HY 205 Corrent Events ...... 1 Basic ROTC ............ 1 Basic ROTC ........... 1 
Basic ROTC ........1 PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education .1 


PE Physical Education ..1 


Women students will take PE 111-112-113 Health Science in the freshman year and 3 quorters 
of HY 205 Current Events in the sophomore year in lieu of ROTC, 


JUNIOR YEAR 


EH 253 Lit. in English ......5 EH 254 Lit. in English ........ 5 CH 316 Physical Chem. ........5 
PO 209 Nat, Goverument _.5 HY 207 World History .....5 EH 390 Advanced Comp. ....5 

ceed PG 21) Gen. Psychology ..... 5 ZY 302 Vert, Embryology .5 
PA 308 Intr. to Logic® ........ 3 EH 141 Med, Vocabulary ..9 HY 204 Hist. Mod. World .3 


SENIOR YEAR 
PO 401 Const. Hist. U.S. 5 Group T Elect. ....5 Group I Elect. ....... 45 
ZY 301 Comp. Anatomy ..5 Group I Elect. ........5 Group I Elect. -...... 5 
Group I Elect. ....... 5 Group I Elect, ..... 5 Group I Elect. -....... 5 
Group II Elect, —...3 Group II Elect. 3 


Total—210 quarter hours 


Group I Electives: EC 200, EC 202, ®*FL (a minimum of 15 hours in the some language), 
GL 101, GL 102, TE 301, MH 163, MH 264, MH 361, PA 202, PG 212, PG 330, SP 211, SY 201, 
SY 202, SY 203, SY 207, VM 200, ZY 424, and/or up to 10 hours of 300-400 level courses 
in English, history, philosophy, political science, and sociology. 

Grovp II Electives: These electives are to be chosen from courses offered by the following 
disciplines: AR, BY, DR, EC, EH, GY, HY, MU, PA, PS, PG, SP, SY, and ZY. EED 310 
may also be taken, 


Technical Option: Pre-dental and pre-medical students who prefer a more 
technical undergraduate education should continue mathematics through MH 264, 
substitute CH 1]1-112-113 for CH 103-104-105; take CH 205 to follow CH 204 
and CH 305 to follow CH 207-208; substitute PS 201-202-203 for PS 205-206-210; 
and CH 407-408-409 for CH 316, the extra courses being used as Group I Elec- 
tives. The remaining requirements should be chosen from the social science and 
humanities courses listed under Group I and II electives above to avoid sacrificing 
the liberal education required by the professional schools. 


Major Option: Professional schools are becoming increasingly interested in 
students who reach some degree of depth cially in a non-medical related 
discipline. Accordingly, majors are offered in nomics, English, Foreign Lan- 
guage, Geography, History, Journalism, Mathematics, Philosophy, Political Science, 

iology, and Speech. Science majors are offered in Biology, Chemistry, and 
Physics. Students electing a major under this option should he acquainted 
with the special requirements for his major on pages 84-86 as early as passible, as 
seat aus require alignment of courses beginning in the freshman, sophomore, 
or or years. 


Pre-Optometry Option: May be worked out with the PM adviser. 
Pre-Therapy Option: May be worked out with the PM adviser. 


* PA 308 is waived for students completing eighteen hours of advanced ROTC. 
®°® Fifteen hours are required in the same language. Students who have satisfactorily com- 
pleted two years of a foreign language in high school should begin that language at the inter- 
Vaah oe ee seen credit is not normally granted in such cases in elementary level courses, 
page , 
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Curriculum in Pre-Veterinary Medicine (PV) 


The Pre-Veterinary Medicine curriculum at Auburn is open only to stu- 
dents who are bona fide residents of the State of Alabama under the Regional 
Plan of the Southern Regional Education Board. Minimum requirements 
for admission to the School of Veterinary Medicine are the first seven quarters 
as listed below (120 quarter hours). 


Students in PV may obtain a Bachelor of Science degree by completing 
the first nine quarters of this curriculum plus: (1) successfully completing 
the freshman year of Veterinary School; or (2) forty-five hours of Group I 
Electives and nine hours of Group II Electives; or (3) completin the require- 
ments for a major in Economics, English, Geography, Journalism, Foreign 


Language, History, Mathematics, Political Science, Philosophy, Speech, or 
Sociology as listed under “Special Requirements for Departmental Majors” 
on pages 84-56. 
FRESHMAN YEAR 

FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
EH 101 English Comp, ........5 CH 103 Gen. Chem. & Lab. 5 CH 104 Gen, Chem, & Lab. 5 
HY 107 U.S. History ....... 5 EH 102 English Comp. ........5 PS 205 Physics ........ cassie 
MH 160 Algebra & Trig. ......5 MH161 Amal. Geom. & ZY 101 Gen. Zoology 0... 5 

Basic ROTC .........- =f Ms Tsetse sscth Basic ROTC ...........-1 
PE Physical Education ..] Basic ROTC ........... 1 PE Physical Education ..1 


PE Physical Education ..1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


CH 105 Gen. Chem. & Lab. 5 AH 204 Animal Bio. & Nut. 5 CH 208 Organic Chemistry .5 
PS 206 Physics .....:....—...... 5 CH 207 Organic Chemistry .5 PO 209 U.S. National Govt. 5 
ZY 102 Gen. Zoology ......... 5 Group I Elect. —......5 Group I Elect. ....... 5 
Basic ROTC ............ 1 Basic ROTC ........... 1 Basie ROTC ............ l 
PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education .1 HY 205 Current Events ~.~.1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
ZY 300 Genetics 0.5 CH 204 Anal, Chem. I CH 316 Phy. Chemistry ........5 
Group I Elect.® ...... 5 & Lab, ..................5 FL I For, Language ....... 5 


AH 302 Feeds & Feeding ....3 
EH 141 Med. Vocabulary —.3 
HY 305 Current Events ........1 


FL I For. Language Spun 5 
PS 210 Pre-Med, Physics ...5 
Grovp II Elect. ....3 


Group I Elect, ........ 5 
Group ID Elect. .....3 


PE Physical Education .1 


Women students will take PE 111-112-113 Health Science in the freshman year and 3 
quarters of HY 205 Current Events in the sophomore year in lieu of ROTC. 


Group I Electives: AH 200, AS 361, CH 204, CH 205, CH 301, CH 316, EC 200, EC 341, 
EC 342, EH 253, EH 254, EH 357, EH 358, EH 390, *FL (15 hours), HY 207, HY 206, 
MH 163, MH 264, PA 202, PA 307, PH 301, PG 211, PO 210 or PO 309 or PO 325, 
PS 210, SP 211, SY 201, SY 203, VM 200, ZY 404. 


Group IT Electives: These electives are to be chosen from courses offered by the following 
ag AR, BY, DR, EC, EH, GY, HY, MU, PA, PG, PS, SP, SY, and ZY, EED 310 may 
be taken. 


© A student in PV pursuing the BS degree will take the first course of the 15-hour require- 
ment in o single foreign language here. Students who have satisfactorily completed two years 
of a foreign language in high school should begin that language at the intermediate level; 
college credit is not normally granted in such cases in elementary level courses. (See page 221.) 


Special Scientific Curricula 


Curriculum in Geology (GL) 


The rapidly expanding awareness of need for the services of geologists 
by Federal, state, and municipal agencies, colleges and universities, and pri- 
vate agencies and industries has created a diversified demand for geologists. 
The increasing importance of including some geoscience subject matter in 
the secondary public schools has also created a demand for teachers with 
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some background in geology, The growing interdependence of the scientific 
disciplines, some fields of law, and other specialties suggests that an adequate 


background in geolo 
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and specialization in 
University is design 


mental knowledge of geologi 


be obtained 
imposed by their professional career 
the d for geologists wi 
is presently high, it is to the 


by many students to meet the needs 
ter graduation. 

a bachelor’s degree in geology 
t interests of the student plannin 
as a professional geologist to seriously consider the merits of f 


a career 
er study 


duate school. The curriculum in geology at Auburn 
porary to provide the student with a bro 
principles and sufficient background in related 


ad, funda- 


sciences to allow intelligent selection of employment or specialization in 
graduate school. In addition, the curriculum is flexible enough to allow 
pe ag sampling of courses by non-majors, or the selection of a minor or 


le minor in geology. 


The following four-year curriculum satisfies the requirements for gradua- 


tion with a Bachelor of Science degree in geolo 


A minor in geolo 


consists of (1) GL 301, 302, and either 401, 402 or 403, or (2) GL 311, 312 
and 401. A double minor consists of CL 301, 302, 401, 402, 403 and either 


421 or 422 
FIRST QUARTER 
GL 101 Intr. Geol, I —.......... 5 
HY 107 U.S. History —......... 5 
MH 161 An. Geom, & Cal, I 5 
Basic ROTC ............ 
PE Physical Education ..) 
CH 111 Chemistry —00.......5 
MH 264 An. Geom, & 
ER oe RE 
PS 201 Gen, Physics I _...5 
Basic ROTC ............ 1 
PE Physical Education .1 


GL 301 Mineralogy I ....5 
GL 311 Paleozoology -..........5 
PO 209 U.S. Nat. Gov’t. —.5 
PA 301 Intr. Philos.°* 5 


GL 401 Sed.-Sed. Pet. —....5 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
EH 101 English Comp, —.....5 
GL 102 Intr. Geol, Il —...5 
MH 162 An. Geom. & Cal. II 5 
Basic ROTC ............ 1 


PE Physical Education .1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Biol. Science® 
CH 112 Chemistry 
PS 202 Gen. Physics TI ....5 
GL 201 Geol. Field Meth, .2 
Basic ROTC 
PE Physical Education 1 


JUNIOR YEAR 
EH 253 Lit. in English ...5 
GL 302 Mineralogy IT —......5 
GL 312 Paleobotany 


eee eee 


Group If Elect. 3 
SENIOR YEAR 
GL 402 Str.-Met. Pet. ee 


Group I Elect. ...10 
Group II Elect. —...3 


Total—210 quarter hours 


THIRD QUARTER 
EH 102 English Comp. ........ 5 


GL 103 Historical Geol, 5 
MH 163 An. Geom, & 
AR eee 5 
Basic ROTC .....-..... 1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
Biol. Sclence® .....5 
CH 113 Chemistry -..............5 
PS 203 Gen, Physics LI .....5 
Basic ROTC —.......1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


EH 254 Lit. in English ........5 
Group I Elect, 
Group IT Elect, ......3 
PA 308 Intr. Logic®*® ....3 


GL 403 Ign. Gl. & Pet. ..5 
GL 411 Stratigraphy 5 
Group I Elect. —.....5 
Group I Elect. 


* Either the sequence BY 101-102, or the sequence ZY 101-102, may be chosen to fulfill 
the biological science requirement. 
**° PA 301 and PA 308 are waived for those who complete 18 quarter hours of advanced 


ROTC. 


BY 306 Fund. Plant Physiology 


BY 40! Biological Statistics 
BY 406 Systematic Botany 

BY 413 Gen. Plant Eoology 
BY 414 Plant Morphology 

CH 204 Analytical Chemistry I 


CH 205 Analytical Chemistry I 


GL 411 Economic Geology I 
GL 412 Economic Geology I 


GROUP 1! ELECTIVES 


MH 361 Differential Equation 


ae 


Bae 


ZY 
zY 


= 


GL 431 Research Methods and Application 


303 Optics 

305 Intr. to Modern Physics 
401 Theoretical Physics I 
402 Theoretical Physics I 
403 Theoretical Physics III 
300 Genetics 

301 Comparstive Anatomy 
308 Micrology 
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GROUP I! ELECTIVES 
These 15 quarter hours of electives must be chosen from 3-or 5-hour courses offered at the 
200 or 300 level by the departments of Economics, Foreign Languages®*®*®, Geography, History, 
Philosophy, Politica] Science, Psychology, Sociology, or Speech, 


°°? Fifteen hours are required in the same language. Students who have satisfactorily com- 
pleted two years of a foreign language in high school should begin that language at the iter- 
mediate level; college credit is not normally granted in such cases in elementary level courses, 


(See page 221.) 


Curriculum in Mathematics (MH) 


This curriculum is designed to prepare students for graduate study and 
eventual careers as mathematicians. 


FIRST QUARTER 


EH 101 English Comp, .......5 
°FL 121 Elem. French®* _5 
MH161 An, Geom, & Cal. 15 

Basic ROTC WWW 
PE Physical Education .1 


RH 253 Lit. in English ........ 5 
MH 220 Intr, Anal, 1#*¢ 5 
PS 201 Gen, Physics I 

Basic ROTC ......... 1 
PE Physical Education 1 


Women students will take 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
EH 102 English Comp, ...... _. 
FL 122 Elem, French®® 5 
MH 162 An, Geom, & Cal, TI 5 
Basic ROTC 
PE Physical Education ..1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
EH 254 Lit, in English 5 


MH 221 Intr. Anal. IT ....... ot 
PS 202 Gen. Physics II ....5 

Basic ROTC .........1 
PE Physical Education .1 


THIRD QUARTER 
EH 108 Class. Lit, ........___(5 
FL 221 Inter. French ........ 5 
MH 163 An, Geom. & 

Basic ROTC ...........- 1 


PE Physical Education .1 


MH 222 Intr, Anal. III 
Philosophy Elec. ..5 
PS 203 Gen. Physics II ..5 
Basic ROTC ............ 1 
PE Physical Education .1 


PE 111-112-113 Health Science in the freshman year and 3 


quarters of HY 205 Current Events in the sophomore year in lieu of ROTC, 


*FL 15] Elem, German®® _5 
MH 331 Intr, Mod. Alge, I 5 
MH 428 Lin. Diff, Systems _5 
PA 301 Intr, Philosophyt 3 


MH 437 Linear Algebra — 5 
*Elect, I Sequence ..5 


Group II Elect, ...5 
Elective ~...-...2.....8 


JUNIOR YEAR 


FL 152 Elem. German®® 5 
MH 332 Intr. Mod. Alge, II 5 
HY 207 World History —....5 

Elective ..........<.-.-+ osond 


SENIOR YEAR 


MH 443 Linear Geom. or 

MH 444 Comb, Geom., Pl. or 

MH 447 Found, of Geom, —_5 
Elect. I Sequence 5 
Group II Elect. 5 
Elective -..........--..:. 3 


Total—210 quarter hours 


FL 251 Inter. German 
MH 333 Intr. Mod. Alge, III 5 
HY 208 World History —....5 

BVOCRIVG ccccdesessssss wai 3 


MH 


soe b cetecteiadtdeietetatiiate) 


* The order in which these sequences are taken may be interchanged. 

®® The French sequence may be replaced by 15 hours of Russian. Fifteen hours are required 
in the same language. Students who have satisfactorily completed two years of a foreign lan- 
guage in high school should begin that language at the intermediate level; college credit is 
not normally granted in such cases in elementary level courses. 
*°° Transfer students who have had as much as 20 quarter hours of analytical geometry and 
calculus may take MH 4260-21-22 in Weu of MH 220-21-22. 


PA 301 is not required of students who complete the advanced ROTC program, 
ve I Sequence. These electives are to include any one of the following sequences: 


(See page 221.) 


Electi 
(a) PS 305 Introduction to Modern Physics, PS401 Theoretical Physics I (mech.), PS 402 Theo- 
retical Physics Il (mech.), (b) ZY 101, ZY 102 General Zoology, ZY 300 Genetics or BY 401 
Biologica] Statistics, (c) BY 101, BY 102 General Botany, ZY 300 Genetics or BY 401 Biological 
Statistics, (d) CH 103, 103L, 104, 104L, and 105, 105L, General Chemistry, or CH 207 Or- 
ganic Chemistry, 

Group I Electives. The student must consult with the Department of Mathematics on the 
selection of these electives. They are used to meet the needs and interests of the individual 
students in line with fulfilling the objectives of this curriculum, They mast be taken in the biological, 
physical or social sciences, literature, languages, history, education of mathematics. 
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Curriculum in Physics (PS) 


The significant role of physics in the development and advancement of 
modern science is mirrored in the continual demand for scientists with out- 
standing preparation in the field. Opportunities for a rewarding career in 
this field are to be found in industrial and governmental laboratories, both 
in pure and applied research. In addition, the continued increase in college 
an eeny enrollments will provide excellent opportunities for persons 
in the field desiring a career in teaching and/or research at the college or 
university level. 

The curriculum in Physics is designed to provide a fundamental prepara- 
tion for persons desiring to pursue a career in the areas described above. It 
also provides an excellent foundation for persons seeking to pursue graduate 
work in physics. An outstanding feature of the curriculum is the research 
seg Pa during the senior year wherein an investigation of one or more 

ic rimental problems is undertaken in conjunction with the research 
group of a member of the senior staff of the department. 

Excellent laboratory and library facilities are available for use in i 
of the analytical and experimental problems which the student would en- 
counter. 

Inquisitive young men and women, with exceptional abilities in mathe- 
matics and physical science and special aptitudes for research, will find the 
Physics curriculum a challenging inducement to test their competence and 
to strive for high goals of attainment. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
CH 111 Chemistry ...... 5 CH 112 Chemistry —..........5 CH 113 Chemistry ................ 5 
HY 107 U.S. History —...... 5 EH 101 English Comp. -...... 5 EH 102 English Comp. .....5 
MH 161 An, Geom, & MH 162 An. Geom, & MH 163 An. Geom, & 
f° Se 5 ae 5 oo Nat a 5 
Basic ROTC .......... 1 Basic ROTC .......... 1 Basic ROTC ............1 
PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education ..1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 


EH 253 Lit, in English ........ 5 FL 121 Elem. French** 5 
MH 264 An, Geom, & MH 361 Diff. Equations ...... 5 
Ee, as 5 PS 202 Gen. Physics IT 5 
PS 201 Gen. Physics I —....5 Basic ROTC 1 
Basic ROTC ............ i ee Physical Education ..1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


FL 122 Elem, French®® ....5 
MH 362 Engr. Math. | ..... — 
PS 203 Gen. Physics Ill — 5 

Basic ROTC  _.......... 1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


Women students will take PE 111-112-113 Health Science in the freshman year and 3 
quarters of HY 205 Current Events in the Sophomore year in lieu of HOTC, 


JUNIOR YEAR 
FL 151 Elem, German®® _.5 FL 152 Elem, German ** _5 
MH 404 Engr. Math. TT _5 PS 302 Electronics .......... = 
PS 301 Inter. Elec. & Mag. 5 PS 305 Modern Physics — 5 
Elective ~.....---cc-2n--+- Elective 2.0.3 
SENIOR YEAR 


PS 401 Theoretical Phys. 1.5 PS 402 Theo. Physics TT 5 
PS 412 Sem. in Mod. PS 404 Thermodynamic ....5 
Physics...) PS 406 Advanced Lab. I ....2 
Group Elective _.... =. Group Elective _..5 
Elective ............—.5 
Elective ............... 3 


Total—210 quarter hours 


PS DOS Optics cnecercccereeeener SD 
PS 415 Quant. Mech. ..........5 
Group Elective -.... 5 
Elective ...........9 
PS 405 Nuclear Phy. —..5 
PS 407 Adv. Lab, I ........ 2 
Group Elective 5 
a 
Elective .................... 3 


* Students not prepared for MH 161 must take MH 160 without credit. 


°* Students who have satisfactorily completed two years of a foreign language in high school 
should begin that language at the intermediate level; college credit is not normally granted in 


auch cases in elementary level courses. (See page 221.) 
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GROUP ELECTIVES 


CH 204 Analytical Chem. I & Lab,t PS 409 Intr, to Reactor Physics I 

CH 407 Physical Chemistry PS 410 Intr. to Reactor Physics I 
CH 408 Physical Chemistry PS 413 Intr. to X-Ray Crystallography 
MH 403 Engr. Math, I PS 414 Electron Optics & Microscopy 
MH. 405 Matrix Theory Applications PS 421 Advanced Electronic Circuits 
MH 460 Intr. to Numerical Analysis I PS 435 Intr. to Solid State 

PS 304 Applied Spectroscopy PS 470 Health Physics 


PS 403 Theoretionl Physics MI 
? Credit for CH 204 allowed only if CH 407 and CH 408 are completed, 


Curriculum of Applied Physics (APS) 


This curriculum, like that in Physics, provides a solid foundation in physics. 
In addition, it emphasizes related technical fields to provide a broader base 
for persons who desire to enter industrial and governmental research lab- 
oratories following receipt of the undergraduate degree. Persons wishing to 
pursue graduate work will find this curriculum also provides excellent prepa- 
ration for advanced study, 

During the junior ad senior years, seven courses are designated as “tech- 
nical electives.” These are to be chosen from one of the following areas: 
chemistry, aerospace, geology, electrical or mechanical engineering. If the 
courses chosen comprise less than 20 quarter hours, the remainder are to be 
taken as electives. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
CH 111 Chemistry ................ 5 CH 112 Chemistry —.......... .5 CH 113 Chemistry 5 
HY 107 U.S. History -...... .-5 EH 101 English Comp. ....... S EH 102 English Comp. .......5 
MH 161 An. Geom, & MH 162 An, Geom. & MH 163 An, Geom, & 

OAD gk 5 SOE RE | ka saente Cal, Ti W—............ 

Basic ROTC _.......1 EG 102 Eng. Drawing ........ 2 Basic ROTC ............ l 
PE Physical Education ..1 Basic ROTC —..........1 PE Physical Education ..1 


PE Physical Education —1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 


EH 253 Lit. in English .....5 ME 205 Staties®® _.....4 ME 321 Dynamics®® 0. 4 
MH 264 An. Geom, & MH 361 Diff. Equations ...5 MH362 Engr. Math. I .W5 
Cal, IV ..............5 PS 202 Gen, Physics IT ...5 PS 203 Gen. Physics IT .5 
PS 201 Gen. Physics I ........ 5 Basic ROTC .._....... 1 Basic ROTC ....... ee | 
Basic ROTC 00.1 )=PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education ..1 


c 
PE Physical Education —1 


Women students will take PE 111-112-115 Health Science in the freshrnan year and 3 
quarters of HY 205 Current Events in the Sophomore year in lieu of ROTC, 


JUNIOR YEAR 
EE 263 Circuit Analysis I .5 PS 305 Modem Physics ...... 5 PS 415 Intr. Quant, Mech. ..5 
MH 404 Engr. Math, ITT ...5 PS 302 Electronics —— 5 PS 303 Optics —20.00000UU5 
PS 301 Inter. Elec. & Mag. 5 Technical Elective ..5 Technical Elective —5 
IL 419 Utilization of Tools 1 EVeCRIVE oo. ccececceee eens 3 Elective ................ 3 
Elective®®® ..............3 
SENIOR YEAR 
PS 401 Theo. Physics IT 5 PS 402 Theo, Physics Il ...5 PS 435 Solid State ....W.. 5 
PS 412 Sem. in Mod. Phys. 1 PS 404 Thermodynamics ...5 PS 407 Advanced Lab. II ..2 
Technical Elective .5 PS 406 Advanced Lab. I ...2 Technical Elective ..5 
Technical Elective —5 Technical Elective .5 Technical Elective —5 


) 26 fT 3 
Total—210 quarter hours 


®* Students not prepared for MH 161 must take MH 160 without credit. 

*° Students taking related courses in chemistry will take CH 303 (Organic Chemistry) instead 
of ME 205 and CH 304 (Organic Chemistry) instead of ME 321. 
°°° Students anticipating graduate work should use 10 hours of technical electives and an 
equal number of free electives to complete at least 10 hours in each of two foreign languages; 
French, German or Russian, Otherwise, free elective credits (up to 12 hours) must be eamed 
in the areus of Philosophy, Literature, History, the Social Sciences, or the Fine Arts. (Students 
taking advanced ROTC may schedule their military courses within the 12 bours of free elec- 
tives and one of the technical electives.) 
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TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 


In parenthesis following a course title are tumbers indicating when the course should be 
taken, Example: (3-2) means the course should be taken during the junior year in the second 
quarter. 


AE 301 Basic Aerodynamics ............... (3-1) 5 ME 208 Strength of Materials 1 .W.....(3-1) 4 
AE 404 High Speed Aerodynamics ....(4-1) 5 ME 322 Dynamics ........--0..:cccceccc (3-2) 4 
AE 405 Boundary Layer Theory .......(4-2) 3 ME 324 Fluid Mech, I ....W.....0..— (3-3) 4 
AE 413 Theoretical Aerodynamics ........(3-3) 5 ME 325 Fluid Meoh, HI ...0..0...0.........(4-1) 4 
AE 414 Equilibrium Gasdynamics —— (4-3) 3 ME 335 Metallurgy .............................(4-2) 4 
AE 415 Rocket and Jet Propulsion ..(4-1) 5 ME 421 Heat Transfer —................... (4-3) 4 
AE 431 Astronautics —........______ (4-3) 5 ME 450 Special Problems ................... 1-5 
CH 204 & Lab, Analytical Chem. If (3-3) 5 MH 367 Math. Statistics I .................5 
CH 305 Organic Chemistry ................. 3-2) 5 MH403 Eng. Mathematics T .W...............- 5 
CH 407 Physical Chemistry ....W......... (4-1) 5 MH405 Matrix Theory & Applications | 
CH 408 Physical Chemistry .............(4-2) 5 .MH428 Linear Differential Systems —............5 
CH 409 Physical Chemistry ——........... (4-3) 5 MH460 Numerical Analysis I ....................... 5 
CH 410 Inter. Inorganic Chem, I —...(3-1) 5 MH 461 Numerical Analysis II ........................ 5 
CH 412 Chemical Thermodynamics ......(4-2) 5 PS 304 Applied Spectroscopy —............... 5 
EE 361 Circuit Analysis I eneeeeee---(0-2) & PS 403 Theor, Physics DT .............cccccesscsnnnnie 5 
EE 362 Cirewit Analysis WI —........... (3-3) 5 PS 405 Nuclear Physics 2.22... cccceccccseeeecces 5 
EE 363 Dist. Systems. .............--ccereceoss.- (4-1) 5 PS 408 Advanced Lab. III ~ 2 
EE 373 Elec, and Com, II .................(4-1) 5 PS 409 Intr. to Reactor Physics I ................ 5 
EE 443 Solid State Electronics _.....(4-2) 3 PS 410 Intr, to Reactor Physics II ................ 5 
EE 444 Digital Computers ................(43) 3 PS 413 X-Ray Crystallography ......000.......5 
EE 471 Elec. and Com. [II —............(4-2) 5 PS 414 Electron Optics —..........,... nocee assed 5 
GL 301 Mineralogy I —.................\3-1) 5 PS 417 Intr. to Biophysics ........0.............4 
GL 302 Mineralogy TT q..2..-.........c.-ceeees (3-2) 5 PS 421 Adv. Electronic Circuits ..W0....0....05 
GL 401 Sedimen,-Sed. Petrology .....(4-1) 5 PS 470 Health Physics ......-.........--.-..---— 5 


GL 402 Stmet. Geology-Met. Petrology (4-2) 5 
GL 403 Igneous Geology & Petrology (4-3) 5 


t Credit for CH 204 allowed only if Cif 407 and CH 408 are completed, 


Curriculum in Psychology (PG) 


The curriculum in Psychology provides undergraduate preparation in the 
science of behavior and a liberal education in the natural and social sciences 
and the humanities. A major in Psychology requires 41 quarter hours, These 
include PG 211, 212, 215, 320, 321, 395) ad at least 16 hours in courses 
having 400 numbers, excluding PG 461. 


Fifty hours in Mathematics and Science are required and will normall 
include: 10 hours selected from VM 220, VM 221, ZY 300, ZY 301, or ZY 
302; 15 hours of laboratory courses in chemistry or physics; and mathematics 
through MH 161. Ten hours each in physics and chemistry may be substi- 
tuted for 15 hours in one. Exceptions to these requirements may be approved 
by the department head for students who wish to acquire substantial depth 
in a single scientific discipline or in mathematics. 


Language requirements include 10 hours of English composition and com- 
pitta of fifteen hours in French, German, Russian, or Spanish. Forty-four 
ours must be completed in humanities and social sciences including 10 hours 
each in world history (HY 207-208), sociology (SY 201-203), philosophy 
(PA 400 and elective), and five hours of political science. Remaining courses 
# the humanities and social sciences must be approved by the student's 
adviser. 

A minor of at least 20 hours beyond the general requirements listed above 
is required. The minor may be entirely in one field or may be drawn from 
several fields with the approval of the department head. In either case, the 
minor must include some advanced work in the area, and in the case of a 
minor covering more than one area, all courses must contribute to a unified 
program. 
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Exceptions to these requirements and substitutions for specific courses 
identified above may be made with the approval of the department head. 
Such exceptions will typically be made for students who wish to pursue more 
vigorous programs or for students who transfer from other curricula late 
in their undergraduate work. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
EH 101 English Comp, ........ 5 EH 102 English Comp, - .... 5 MH Math. Requirement 
MH 160 Algebra & Trig. ...... 5 MH161 Anal. Geom. & gt , n 5 
ZY 101 Gen, Zoology —.....5 Cal Dew SO Si Ist |. 29; 2 5 
Basic ROTC  .........1 ZY 102 Gen, Zoology .—.....5 Science Require, —.5 
PE Physical Education ..1 Basic ROTC ............1 Basic ROTC ............. 
PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education ..1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
°FL I For. Language —......5 FL UU For, Language .......5 FL III For, Language .....5 
PG 212 Intr. to Psy. IT ..._A Human-Social Science Require, ...5 
Science Require. ......5 Science Require. ...5 PG 215 Quant. Methods 
Basic ROTC —......1 Science Require, ....5 in Psychology .......... 4 
PE Physical Education ..1 Basic ROTC ...........1 Human-Social 
PE Physical Education ..1 Science Require. ...3 


Basic ROTC ...........1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


Women will substitute PE 111-112-113 Health Science in the freshman year and electives 
during the sophomore year in liew of ROTC, 


JUNIOR YEAR 
Human-Social Human-Social Human-Social 
Science Require. ....8 Science Require, ...8 Science Require, ..10 
Cale esse nirwevinn le Fe A Ss ce eS 
PG 320 Exper. Psychol. I .4 PG 321 Exper. Psycho. Il .4 PG 322 Exper, Psycho. III .4 
SENIOR YEAR 
PG Psycho, Require, ....8 Human-Social Electives ......13-15 
Human-Social Science Require. ...5 PG Psychology .............4 
Science Require. —.5 CS aaa 
Minog a nncnccce..c0- 3G Psychology ............. 4 
Elective ................3-5 


Total—210 quarter hours 


© Fifteen hours are required in the same language. Students who have satisfactorily completed 
two years of a foreign language in high school should begin that language at the intermediate 
level; Ps credit is not normally granted in such cases in elementary level courses. (See 
pege -) 


Student« taking advanced military courses may substitute these in the curriculum as neces- 
sary for } umanities-social science requirements. The latter may be taken instead of electives 
during the senior year, 
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O. D. Turner, Dean 


i fers SCHOOL OF BUSINESS offers course work leading to the Bachelor 
of Science degrees in Business Administration and Secretarial Admin- 
istration. The objective of the School is to prepare students for careers in 
business, government, and higher education. Both a broad prospective of 
business and a degree of specialization consistent with the requirements of 
modern enterprise are provided. Emphasis is also given to the liberal arts 
which are considered essential in enabling students to adjust to change in 
the modem world. 


Instruction 


Instruction is offered and students may alize in the areas of Ac- 
counting, Management, Marketing, Finance and Banking, Statistics, Personnel 
Management, Industrial Relations, Economics, Geography, and Secretarial 
Administration. 

Students following a curriculum or desiring to pursue a curriculum in the 
School of Business should contact the Dean's Office for advice. Counselors 
are available to discuss the areas of study. When special advice or counsel 
is required, students will be referred to the appropriate faculty member or 
department concerned. 


Graduate Studies 


The School of Business offers work leading to the following master’s de- 
grees: Master of Science (in Business Administration or Economics), Master 
of Business Administration, and Master of Arts in College Teaching, For 
further information on these programs, see the Graduate School Bulletin. 


Co-Operative Education Program 


A co-operative program is offered for the curriculum of Business Admin- 
istration which provides students an opportunity to integrate their academic 
training with business experiences. For further information, write the Director, 
Co-operative Education, 107 Ramsay Hall, Auburn University. 


Extension Service 


The School of Business through its research and teaching staff is engaged 
in growing programs of continuing education. These programs, drawin 
upon resources provided by grants and contracts, serve communities an 
businesses in the state. 


Business Administration (BA) 


This program is designed to train for careers in the business world and gov- 
ernment. During the first two years, emphasis is given to a liberal arts pro- 
gram of work which is so essential to all college graduates. The four-year 
curriculum gives the student a systematic introduction to, and understanding 
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of the major areas of Accounting, Management, Marketing, Finance and Bank- 
ing, Statistics, Personnel Management, Industrial Relations and Economics. 
Furthermore, during the junior and senior years, opportunity is given the stu- 
dent to major or concentrate in a particular area of Business, thereby qualifying 
him for more specialized work in business or government. Business manage- 
ment at top, middle and lower levels, increasingly demands the services of 


the business administration- and commerce-trained graduate. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
EC 101 Intr. to Business® .* EH 101 English Comp. —....5 EH 102 English Comp. ..._5 
HY 107 U.S. History —....... 5 FL 121, 131 or 151,¢ or FL 122, 132 or 152,t or 
MH 121 College Math, ........ 5 Science (ZY 101 or Science (ZY 102 or 
LY 101 Use of Library .....1 CH 103) and ff 5 CH 104) and ft ..5 
MS Military Training ..1 MH 122 College Math. ...5 SP 211 Public Speaking ....5 
PE Physical Education .1 MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education ..1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
EC 200 Prin. of Economics .5 EC 202 Economies II .......... S EC 274 Statisties —................ 5 
EC 211 Intr, Accounting ...5 EC 212 Intr, Accounting ....5 EC 331 Prin, of Marketing ..5 
PO 206 U.S. Government ..5 EH 253 Lit. in English .— 5 PG 211 Gen, Psychology or 
MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training ...1 SY 201 Intr. to Sociology .5 
PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education .1 MS Military Training 1 
PE Physical Education .1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
EC 300 Business Mgt. —.......5 EC 341 Business Law ........5 EC 350 Labor Problems ..... 5 
EC 360 Money & Banking ..5 Group Elective .....5 EH 345 Bus. & Prof. Wrtg. 5 
TE 30] El. Data Process ...5 Elective®® 2000... 5 SA 200 Typewriting I°°* 3 
tPA 301 Intr. to Philosophy 3 tPA 308 Intr. to Logic ........3 Elective®® ............... 
SENIOR YEAR 
EC 446 Business Cycles or Group Elective .__.5 EC 463 Corp. Finance ........ 5 
EC 465 Public Finance ....... 5 Group Elective .5 Group Elective ........5 
Group Elective 5 Elective®® ................5 Elective®® ...............5 
Elective®® ................5 Evective occcccccccccecetense 3 Elective ....-..,2........00 
Elective ....., rere 3 


Total—211 quarter hours 


Women students will take Health Science in the Freshman year and Current Events in the 
Sophomore year in lieu of Military Training, 


* Not open to juniors or seniors, or those having credit in EC 200, 
7 Students with credit for two high school units in a foreign language must begin with the 
third quarter in that language or take another language. 
tt Must include Laboratory. 
t Not required of students in Advanced ROTC Program. 
** Electives chosen in consultation with adviser, 
°°? If o student has bad high school credit in typing, he is not required to take SA 200. 


GROUP ELECTIVES 


EC 437 
EC 438 
EC 442 
EC 444 
EC 445 


EC 311-12 Intermediate Accounting 
EC 314 Income Tax Accounting 

EC 321 Property Insurance 

EC 322 Life Insurance 

EC 323 Real Estate 

EC 332 Credits and Collections 

EC 342 Business Law 

EC 400 Industrial Management 

EC 402 American Industries 

EC 404 Administrative Management 
EC 411-12 Cost Accounting 

EC 414 Ady. Income Tax Accounting 
EC 416 Auditing 

EC 417-18 Advanced Accounting 
EC 419 Governmental Accounting 
EC 433 Retail Store Management 
EC 434 Purchasing 

EC 435 Advanced Marketing 

EC 436 Marketing Research Methods 


Sales Management 

Retail Merchandising 

Personnel Management 

Labor Legislation 

Industrial Relations 

Business Cycles 

Ady. Personnel Administration 
Intermediate Microeconomics 
Comparative Economic Systems 
Econ. of Growth and Development 
History of Econ. Thought 
Government and Business 
Intermediate Macroeconomics 
Economic History of Europe 
Economic History of the United States 
Economic Development of the South 
Monetary Theory and Policy 
Tavestments 

Public Finance 


EC 471 Foreign Trade 

EC 472 Economics of Transportation 

EC 473 Traffic Management 

EC 474 Advanced Statistic 

EC 475 Quantitative Methods of Management 
EC 476 Motor Transportation 

EC 480 Business Policies and Administration 
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GY 308 Geography of Africa 

GY 405 Cultural Geography of the World 
GY 407 World Resources 

IE 302 Production Control Functions 

IE 310 Work Measurement 

IE 322 Quality Control 

PA 440 American Philosophy 


SP 273 — Prob, Solving Through Disous- 


AA 417 Airline PG 461 Industrial Psychology 
AA 418 Air SA 400 Office Machines 

AS 401 Farm Management 

AS 460 Intr. to Econometrics 

GY 304 Geography of South America SY 201 Introductory Sociology 
GY 305 Geography of North America SY 401 Population 

GY 306 Geography of Europe SY 408 Industrial Sociology 
GY 307 Geography of Asia 


Secretarial Administration (SA) 


The course in Secretarial Administration is designed to meet the needs of 
those who plan to fit themselves for positions as secretaries or administrative 


assistants in business, 


vernment, and professional offices. The program of 


work outlined leads to the degree of Bachelor of Science. 


FIRST QUARTER 
EC 101 Intr, to Business*** 5 
HY 107 U.S, History ...........5 


EH 101 English Comp. -—.... 5 
LY 101 Use of the Library 1 
PE 111 Health Science ..._... 1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


EC 200 Gen, Eco. .............5 
SA 210 Shorthand [® ........5 
SA 200 Typewriting I or 

201 Typewriting 11°° _3 
SP 316 Parliamentary Pro. .3 
Physical Education —1 


EC 274 Statistics 
300 Transcription I ......5 
SY 201 Intr. Sociology —..5 
PA 301 Intr. Phil. or 

PA 308 Intr, Logic 3 





SA 403 Secretarial Proc, I 5 
IE 301 Elec. Data Proc. ..._. 5 
Elective ....................5 
TGORGI, Sonapapcoeeescene 3 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
EH 102 English Comp. .......5 
MH 121 College Math. ........5 
FL 121, 131, 151 or 
Science®*®** _.......... 


PE 112 Health Science 
PE 


— | 
Physical Education ..1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
EC 211 Intr, Accounting ....5 
SA 211 Shorthand 0 .......... 5 
SA 201 Typewriting I 
SA 202 Typewriting [I —...3 
SP 210 Public Speaking -...3 
PE Physical Education —1 


JUNIOR YEAR 


EC 331 Prin. of Marketing ..5 

SA 301 Transcription TI .....5 

EH 345 Bus. and Prof. 
Writing 
Elective 


SENIOR YEAR 
SA 404 Secretarial Proc. I 5 
EC 442 Personnel Mgt. -.......5 
Elective +eeetS) 
Elective ...................3 








dette 





THIRD QUARTER 
FL 122, 132, 152 or 


SICAMENDR,  estannccenccceses 
MH 122 College Math. or 
EH 108 Classical Lit. —...... 
PG 211 Psychology -...........5 
PE 113 Health Sclence 1 
PE Physical Education —1 


SA 212 Shorthand Il 


SA 400 Office Machines ...5 
EC 341 Business Law —......5 
EC 360 Money and Banking 5 
SA 305 Records Manage- 
ment 


Oe eee 


EC 404 Adm, Management ..5 
SA 402 Office Appren. .....5 
Elective —.................5 
Elective ~-2eee---e+senseee 3 


Total—213 or 212 quarter hours 


® Prerequisite: Typewriting I or equivalent. 
®¢ Students with no previous typing experience should take Typewriting I, I, and III. Stu- 
dents with one year in high school, take Il, III, and IV. Students with two years in high school 
should consult with SA staff. 
®®® Not open to juniors or seniors, or those having credit in EC 200, 
@°°° Students who have credits for two high school units in a foreign language must begin 
the third quarter’s work in that language or take another language. 
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Cuarces RicHARD SAuNpDERs, Dean 


df boars SCHOOL OF CHEMISTRY offers four-year curricula leading to the 
degrees of Bachelor of Science in Chemistry, Chemical Engineering, and 
Laboratory Technology, and advanced work leading to the degrees Master of 
Science in Chemistry, and Chemical Engineering and to the Degree Doctor 
of Philosophy in Chemistry. 

The administrative office is located in the Chemistry Building of the Physi- 
cal Science Center. The Department of Chemical Engineering occupies ap- 
proximately one-fourth of Wilmore Engineering Laboratory and the basement 
of Ross Chemical Laboratory. These two buildings are conveniently located 
with respect to each other and provide modern and adequate facilities. 


Department of Chemistry 


The curriculum in chemistry meets the standards of the accrediting com- 
mittee of the American Chemical Society. It prepares and trains students de- 
siring careers in both pure and 9 se chemistry. 

Training is offered in the fundamentals of the science together with ad- 
vanced courses in chemistry and physics. General electives are selected from 
an especially for their cultural value. All electives must be approved by the 


Mathematics 160, 121 or 107 must be satisfactorily completed before, or 
taken concurrently with, General Chemistry 103 or 111. 


Curriculum in Chemistry (CH) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
CH 111 General Chemistry .5 CH 112 General Chemistry .5 CH 113 General Chemistry ..5 
EH 101 English Comp, ........ 5 EH 102 English Comp. ........ 5 HY 107 United States Hist. 5 


MH 161 Anal, Geom, & Cal. 5 
**LY 101 Library Science —1 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education —1 


CH 204 Analytical Chem. ...3 
CH 204L Anal, Chem, Lab, 2 
MH 264 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 
PS 201 General Physics I 5 
MS Military Training ... 

PE Physical Education .1 


CH 304 Organic Chemistry ..5 
CH 407 Physical Chemistry —5 
FL 151 Elem. Cerman 

Elective ...-......-....... 


CH 404 Organic Analysis .....5 
Quantitative) 


CH 410 ee Inorganic <r 


lectives 


Oe 


MH 162 Anal, Geom. & Cal. 5 
MS 
PE 


Military Training ...1 
Physical Education ..1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CH 205 Analytical Chem, ....5 
MH 361 Dif, Equations ......5 
PS 202 General Physics I .5 

Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


JUNIOR YEAR 
CH 305 Organic Chemistry ..5 
CH 408 Physical Chemistry 5 
FL 152 Elem, German 5 
BC CRIVE on. ccc eccnenssensne 3 
SENIOR YEAR 
CH 411 Intermediate Inor- 
ganic Chemistry 5 
CH 412 Chemical Thermo- 


5 
EH 390 Adv, Composition 5 
El are 


ve eee ewe ee ee eee 


Total—211 quarter hours 


MH 163 Anal. Geom. & Cal, 5 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


CH 303 Organic Chemistry .5 
PS 203 General Physics II 5 

Technical Elective .5 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


CH 409 Physical Chemistry .5 
FL 215 Intermed, German .5 


PS 305 Modem Physics .....5 
Oo Sra 3 

CH 413 Anal. Chemistry —5 
Technical Elective 5 
Electives ...........-...8 


*¢ LY 101 Library Science may be scheduled in any quarter of the freshman year. 
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Women students will take Health Science in the freshman year and Current Events in the 
sophomore year in liew of Military Training. 
Advanced military training may be substituted for the three hour humanistic electives in 


the junior and senior years, Students will be certified to the American Chemical Society 
as “Certified Graduates’ when they have made up the electives for which advanced military 


training was substituted. 


PO 206 United States Government ...............5 
PO 210 State Government ...... 


APPROVED ELECTIVES 


SP 211 Public Speaking . 
oe ee 5 EH 253 Literature in Englis 


errr tt tte ae 


The following alternative curriculum may be selected by those students 
interested in the biological sciences, 


Alternate Curriculum in Chemistry (CH) 


FIRST QUARTER 
CH 111 General Chemistry 5 
EH 101 English Comp. ........ 5 


MH 161 Anal. Geo. & Calc, 5 
®°LY 101 Library Science 1! 
MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education -.1 


CH 204 Analytical Chemistry 3 
CH 204L Anal. Chem. Lab. 2 
MH 264 Anal. Geom. & Cal, 5 
ZY 102 General Zoology —5 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education 1 


CH 304 Organic Chemistry —5 
CH 407 Physical Chemistry .5 
PS 2035 General Physics Ill 5 


Elective ...............3 
CH 418 Biochemistry ........... 5 
FL 151 Elem. German I 5 
Electives ..............- Ss 


(Biochemistry Option) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
CH 112 General Chemistry _5 
EH 102 English Comp. —....5 


MH 162 Anal. Geom, & Cal, 5 
MS 
PE 


Military Training ....1 
Physical Education ..1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


CH 205 Analytical Chem. 5 
MH 361 Dif. Equations ........5 
PS 201 General Physics I ..5 
MS Military Training ..1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


JUNIOR YEAR 
CH 305 Organic Chemistry ..5 
CH 408 Physical Chemistry .5 
ZY 424 Animal Physiology .5 
AD. Oy ees 3 


SENIOR YEAR 


CH 419 Biochemistry 
FL, 152 Elem. German II ....5 
Electives .................8 


Total—211 quarter hours 


THIRD QUARTER 
CH 113 General Chemistry ..5 
Anal. Geom. & Cal, 5 
General Zoology ...... 5 
Military Training ....1 
Physical Education —1 


CH 303 Organic Chemistry .5 
General Physics II _5 
Compar. Anatomy .5 


MS Military Training ..1 
PE Physical Education —1 
CH 409 Physical Chemistry ..5 
EH 390 Adv. Composition —5 
VM 200 Gen, Microbiology —5 

Bective ..-..-<-ccoceee-:>s 3 
CH 420 Biochemistry ...........5 
FL 251 Interm, German ..... 5 

Electives -................8 


Note: Advanced military training may be substituted for the three hour humenistic electives 


in the junior and senior years, 


*®* LY 101 Library Science may be scheduled in any quarter of the freshman year, 


APPROVED ELECTIVES 


HY 107 United States History ..........5 SP 211 Public Speaking -.......-...-.........-- 5 
PO 206 United States Government ——....... 5 EH 253 Literature in English ....-.-............... 5 
PO 210 State Government ——...............5 


Department of Chemical Engineering 


The rapidly 
particularly in 


owing chemical industry in the southern region, and more 
abama, is providing exceptional opportunities for chemical 


engineering graduates to obtain employment in familiar surroundings and to 
contribute to the economy and well-being of the state. 


Simply 


stated, the chemical engineer is responsible for pions: a 
id, a 


chemical product. This may be an individual compound such as an ac 
base or a gas or it may be an industrial product such as paper, synthetic 
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fibers, polymers, fertilizers, various agricultural chemicals, petro-chemicals or 


petroleum products. 


The program leading to the bachelor’s degree in chemical engineerin 
consists almost entirely of broad scientific and engineering principles whic 
have numerous applications in the chemical and related industries. Those 
students who elect to continue their education through one or more advanced 


degrees are qualified for better 


than those with only the bachelor’s degree. 

The broad university training provided, when supplemented by profes- 
aduates to qualify for positions as engineers in 
evelopment, sales engineering, plant design and 


sional experience, enables 
production, research and 


management. 


sitions and often make more rapid progress 


1¢ curriculum in chemical engineering is offered under both the regular 
and the co-operative plan. See the Co-operative Education program. 


Curriculum in Chemical Engineering (CN) 


FIRST QUARTER 
CH 111 General Chemistry .5 
EH 101 English Comp. —~...5 


MH 160 Algebra & Trig. ......5 
*LY 101 Use of the Library I 
MS Military Training 1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


CH 204 Quant. Analysis .3 
CH 204L Quant, Analysis 
Laboratory ..........-.--.. 2 
MH 263 Anal, Geom. & Cal. 5 
PS 201 Gen, Physics I — 5 
CN 200 Digital Computers .2 
MS Military Training —..1 
PE Physical Education _1 


CN 301 Process Calcula- 


tions (II) 
CH 407 Physical Chemistry _5 
CH 304 Organic Chemistry —5 
MH 362 Engin. Math, 


or 
MH 367 Math. Statistics 


or 
MH 460 Numerical Analysis 5 
ME 202 Materials of 
Engineering 


CN 401 Chemical Engi- 
neering Economics .2 
CN 423 Unit Operations ......3 
CN 423L Unit Oper. Lab. .2 
CN 432 Instrumentation —. 4 
CN 426 Engineering 
Metallurgy 
Humanistic Electives 


“7 ee eeee _ 


FIRST YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 


CH 112 General Chemistry —5 
EH 102 English Comp, 
MH 161 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 
CN 101 Chem. Engin. 
Fundamentals (1) ...1 
MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


SECOND YEAR 
MH 264 Anal. Geom, & Cal. 5 


PS 202 Gen. Physics TI ..... 5 
ME 205 App. Mech. 
Statistics ...~~........4 


CN 201 Chem. Engin. 
Fundamentals (II) .3 

MS Military Training —_1 

PE Physical Education .1 


THIRD YEAR 


CN 324 Fluid Mechanics ....4 
CH 408 Physical Chemistry 5 
ME 208 Strength of 

Materials 
EE 304 Electric Circuits —...4 
EH 304 Technical Writing —3 


FOURTH YEAR 
CN 491 Kinetics ..............-~- 4 
CN 424 Mass Transfer ........ 3 


CN 424L Mass Transfer 
0) ee a - 


CN 437 Process Engineering 4 
Technical Electives 5 


Total—229 quarter hours 


THIRD QUARTER 


CH 113 General Chemistry .5 
MH 162 Anal. Geom. & Cal, 5 
HY 204 History of the 
Modern World ........3 
MS Military Training —..1 
PE Physical Education .1 
Humanistic Electives 3 


CH 303 Organic Chemistry —5 
MH 361 Diff. Equations 5 
PS 203 Gen. Physics WI ....5 
CN 300 Process 


oe nt! 3 
MS Military Training 1 
PE Physical Education .1 
CN 326 Heat Transfer ........ 3 


Transfer 
CN 326L Heat Transfer Lab. 2 
SP 210 Public Speaking ...3 
CN 430 Computer Principles 2 
CN 490 Applied Thermo- 
dynamics ..............5 
Humanistic Electives 5 


CN 484 Chemical Engincer- 


ing Plant Design ....4 
PS 305 Intr. to Modern 
Humanistic Electives 5 


Technical Electives 5 


Six hours of electives, mathematics, or Advanced ROTC, may be substituted for SP 210 (3 
hours) and ME 202 Materials of Engineering (3 hours). 


* LY 101 Library Science may be scheduled in any quarter of the freshman year. 
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SUGGESTED ELECTIVES IN HUMANISTIC-SOCIAL STUDIES 
EC 200 General Economi apaestes 5 MU 373 Appreciation of Music _............ —ss 
EC 206 Socio-Economic Foundations ..0...3 MU 374 Masterpieces of Music -..................... 3 
EH 108 Classical Literature ..................5 PA 301 Intr, to Philosophy ..........................3 
EH 350 Shakespeare’s Greatest Plays .........3 PA 302 Intr. to Ethics .............................5 
EH 365 Southern Literature ......................3 PA 307 Scientific Reasoning ....................0. 5 
HY 208 World History —.———.W................ 5 PA 420 Modern Philosophy .......................... 5 
HY 322 United States in World Affairs —....3 PG 311 The Behavior of Mao .................. eee | 
HY 460 Great Ps. aes WET aa 5 
TECHNICAL ELECTIVES (CN) 

CN 202 Chem, Engineering Fundamentals IT 5 CN 431 Computer Application 20000000. 2 
CN 322 Chemical Process Industries ......4 CN 440 Nuclear Engineering ....................... 5 


Department of Laboratory Technology 
Laboratory Technology Curriculum 


This course is designed for men and women who wish to prepare them- 
selves for clinical and other laboratory positions, such as public health, bac- 
beninioey etc. With certain minor revisions, it can be used also as a prepa- 
ration for the study of medicine or dentistry. 

The curriculum is planned for regular students to schedule courses during 
the Fall, Winter and Spring rters only. Transfers or freshmen may enter 
the course at any quarter and use the Summer quarter to fit themselves to 
the regular program. All who complete the curriculum satisfactorily are 
eligible to receive the degree Bachelor of Science in Laborato aie. A 

The majority of the graduates enter the field of clinical medicine as medi- 
cal technologists. They should plan to attain status as Registered Medical 
Technologists which is dopant oe by interning for one year in an approved 
hospital and then passing the National Registry of Medical Technologists 
written examination, If then desired, the additional Bachelor of Science 
degree in Medical Technology will be granted. The four-year academic cur- 
riculum is recommended, 


Medical Technology Curriculum 


An alternate plan is available for those who plan to become medical tech- 
nologists and who do not obtain the Bachelor of Science degree in Laboratory 
Technology. This plan leads to the Bachelor of Science Seares in Medical 
Technology. To qualify, the student must take the first nine quarters of the 
curriculum, intern for one year in a hospital approved by the American Society 
of Clinical Pathologists and by the Dean of the School of Chemistry, and pass 
the course work in the hospital and the National Registry examination. Further 

uirements are: 

(1) The student must complete the first three years of the Laboratory 
Technology curriculum before interning in an approved hospital in order that 
the internship can be considered as fulfilling the senior year's residence re- 
quirements in lieu of the fourth year on campus. 

(2) Auburn University students transferring into Medical Technology must 
have completed in the Laboratory Technology curriculum one academic year 
(54 quarter hours) preceding the year of internship. 

(3) Students transferring from other institutions into Medical Technology 
must complete the second and third years of the Laboratory Technology cur- 
riculum on campus before interning. 
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Curriculum in Laboratory Technology (LT) 


FIRST QUARTER 
CH 103 General Chemistry ..4 
CH 103L Gen, Chem. Lab. ..1 
MH 121 College Math. —......5 
ZY 101 General Zoology —.—.5 
PE 111 Health Science 
PE Physical Education _1 
®LY 101 Library Science —.1 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 


EH 101 English Comp. 
ZY 102 General Zoology ......5 
PE 112 Health Science 1 
PE Physical Education .1 
LT 101 Orientation ..............1 


-—* eee 


THIRD QUARTER 


CH 105 General Chemistry ..3 
CH 105L Gen. Chem. Lab. ..2 
EH 102 English Comp, ........5 
MH 122 College Math. ........5 
PE 113 Health Science ........1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


® LY 101 Library Science may be scheduled in any quarter of the freshman year. 








SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CH 207 Organic Chemistry .5 CH 208 Organic Chemistry .5 CH 204 Quant. Analysis ...3 
EH 141 Med. Vocabulary ..3 PS 206 Intr, Physics 0.5 CH 204L Bare Analys. 
PS 205 Intr, Physics 5 VM220 Human Anatomy gq _ Laboratory ........... = 
HY 205 Current Events ........ 1 & Physiology ....5 VM 200 Genmal Micro- 
PE Physical .l PE Physical Education .1 biology . ae 
VM 221 Human Anatomy 
& Physiology ....... od 
HY 205 Current Events ........1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
CH 418 Biochemistry ..........5 CH 419 Biochemistry ..........5 CH 420 Biochemistry —........ 5 
LT 301 Hematology - LT 305 Serology ............. _..5 HY 107 United States H Hist. 5 
VM 204 Pathogenic Micro- ZY 411 General LT 401 Adv. Hematology —..5 
oe aR | Parasitology  ........5 Elective Fon ae 
Elective ..........0-<«---.-- 3 TRBORIVO, eeveeecsconsssssid 
SENIOR YEAR 
EH 345 Business & Pro- SP 211 Essentials of LT 405 Adv. Serology .......5 
fessional Writing ....5 blic Speaking .....5 LT 422 Hospital Lab. 
LT 421 Diagnostic PY 428 Public Health 5 Scuesuthiahidiedl 
A I ee Group Elective ....... 5 ZY 409 Histology ...............5 
ZY 308 getter IR 35 dietiecssetes 3 Elective ......cccecse+-+:: 3 
LT 402 Seminar ................... 3 
Total—209 quarter hours 
APPROVED ELECTIVES 
BY 101 General Botamy .2..2.........ccccccccccseeeeseee- 5 FL 151 Elementary German I ..................-.... 5 
BY 102 General Botany .............................5 FL 152 Elementary German II .................... 5 
GY 102 Principles of Geography® .................. 5 PG 211 Introduction to Psychology ............... 5 
EC 211 Introductory Accounting ............5 SY 201 Introduction to Sociology .................. 5 
EC 212 Introductory Accounting ................5 SY 301 Sociology of the ead aiteeueiee a. | 
FL 121 Elementary French I ee PUN SOD CRM Or on te peers | 
FL 122 Elementary French II ~..................05 


® Not open to juniors or seniors, 
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TRUMAN M. Prerce, Dean 
Rosent L. SAuNpDERS, Assistant Dean 


HE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION is accredited by the National Council 

for Accreditation of Teacher Education for the preparation of elementary 

and secondary teachers and school service personnel with the doctor's degree 
as the highest degree approved. 

Professional preparation programs are provided for service in the fields of 
curriculum and teaching; administration, supervision, and guidance. Since 
school service is a profession with various areas of activity, the School of 
Education provides training in specialized curricula on both the undergraduate 
and graduate levels. Gadararednabs pro s lead to the degree of Bachelor 
of Science in Education. Programs administered by the Graduate School 
lead to the degrees of Master of Education, the Master of Science, Specialist 
in Education, and Doctor of Education. 


Program and Degrees 


Undergraduate 


The Department of Vocational, Technical, and Practical Arts Education 
prepares teachers in vocational agriculture, industrial arts, and in technical ed- 
ucation related to post secondary school programs and lead to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Education. Curricula include study in the liberal arts, 
specialization in the fields of agriculture, industrial arts, or other appropriate 
subject matter, psychology, educational theory and practice, and laboratory 


experiences. All curricula require a common core in professional and vocational 
education. 


The Department of Elementary Education prepares teachers for elementary 
schools. This curriculum leads to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Educa- 
tion and includes study in the liberal arts, psychology, educational theory and 
practice, laboratory experiences, and provision for concentration of study in 
one or more subject-matter fields. 


The Department of Foundations of Education provides a service function 
within the School of Education. Undergraduate and graduate courses which 
relate to the total educational enterprise and which are ordinarily included in 
the program of study of all students in teacher education are offered through 
this department. Courses in educational psychology, philosophy, sociology 
and history of education, and research and experimentation are offered, 


The Department of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation prepares 
teachers of health and physical education, This curriculum leads to the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Science in Education and includes study in the liberal 
arts, psychology, educational theory and practice, laboratory experiences, and 
specialization in health and physical education. 


The Department of Secondary Education prepares secondary school teach- 
104 
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ers, This curriculum leads to the degree Bachelor of Science in Education and 
includes study in the liberal arts, specialization in one or more teaching fields, 
psychology, educational theory and practice, and laboratory experiences. Fields 
of specialization include Art, Business Education, Dramatic Arts, English, 
Foreign Languages, Mathematics, Music, Science, School Library Science, 
Social Science, Speech, Speech Correction, and Vocational Home Economics. 


Graduate 


Graduate programs are offered through the Graduate School in admin- 
istration, supervision, and guidance; vocational, technical and practical arts 
education; elementary education; health, physical education and recreation; 
and secondary education. A graduate program is also available in school 
library service. 

Fifth-year My pea of study in these areas lead to the degrees of Master 
of Science and Master of Education. 

Sixth-year programs in curriculum and teaching, and in administration, 
supervision, and guidance lead to the degree of Specialist in Education. 

A doctoral program leading to the degree of Doctor of Education is 
offered in the areas of curriculum and teaching; and in administration, super- 
vision and guidance. See Graduate School Bulletin. 

Programs leading to the degrees of Master of Education, Master of Sci- 
ence in Education, Specialist in Education, and Doctor of Education are 
offered for junior college administrators, student personne] administrators and 
teachers, These programs meet requirements of the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Schoo , the Graduate School and the School of Education. 
Sufficient flexibility exists to permit students to adapt programs to their in- 
dividual needs. Course guides for each of the various programs are available 
in the Office of the Dean of Education. 


Related Programs and Services 
Teacher Certification Services 


Programs in the School of Education are approved by the National Coun- 
cil for Accreditation of Teacher Education and the Alabama State Board of 
Education for certifying superintendents, supervisors, principals, guidance 
personnel, elementary and secondary teachers, and school librarians. Upon 
satisfactory completion of a prescribed course of study and upon recommen- 
dation of the Dean of the School of Education a professional certificate will 
be issued by the appropriate State Department of Education. Thirty State De- 
partments of Education now have reciprocal agreements for issuing certificates 
to graduates of institutions accredited by NCATE. 

Students in other areas of the University may take courses in education 
and psychology for acquiring knowledge and understanding of human growth 
and development, the history and ses of education in America, and 
teaching as a profession. They are eligible to take all such courses for which 
they satisfy prerequisites except the internship in student teaching, 

Students who do not take the full program of requirements for a ae 
fessional certificate may qualify for a non-professional certificate which is 
valid for one year only and cannot be continued or reinstated. 
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For detailed requirements for the Professional Certificate (Ranks B, A, 
or AA), Non-Professional, Emergency Professional, and Trades and Industries 
Certificates, consult the Alabama State Department of Education Bulletin 
1966, No. 14, available in the office of the Dean of the School of Education. 


Student Personnel Services 
Virada K. Schuessler, Coordinator 


The Student Personnel Services Program of the School of Education assists 
the student in understanding the University and becoming a part. of it, in 
identifying his strengths and limitations, in determining his professional goals, 
in selecting the proper curriculum in the University, and in securing employ- 
ment upon graduation. 


Recruitment, — Able young people are encouraged to consider teachin 
as a profession. Efforts of organizations such as the Future Teachers o 
America in the secondary schools and the Student National Education Asso- 
ciation in colleges and of individuals and groups in the profession are aimed 
at seeking out, informing, and encouraging students. 


Financial Aid, — Opportunities for financial aid are available in part-time 
employment and loans. One type of loan, the Student Loan Program financed 
by the National Defense Education Act, provides low-interest, long-term loan 
funds that are particularly attractive to School of Education students because 
of special provision for the prospective public school teacher. The NDEA 
vides that if a student goes into teaching in a public elementary or secon 
school, up to 50 per cent of the principal (plus interest) of the loan may be 
cancelled. 

Information and applications for NDEA loans, other financial aid, and em- 
ployment may be obtained from the Office of Student Financial Aid. 


Orientation. — The Orientation Program provides University personne] with 
an understanding of the student’s background, individuality, and needs. It 
assists the student in obtaining information about the University and its pro- 
grams, in learning more about himself, and in selecting professional goals that 
are compatible with his abilities. All freshmen participate from one to three 
quarters in an orientation program, 


Counseling. — Each Education student is assigned to a faculty adviser who 
assists the student whenever possible. Other sources of assistance include per- 
sonnel in the Office of the Dean, classroom teachers, personnel in the Student 
Counseling Service, the offices of the Dean of Women, the Dean of Student 
Affairs, the Registrar, dormitory head residents and counselors, and ministers 
of local churches, 


Selection and Retention.— The selection and retention program is con- 
tinuous. It inducts and retains students who show promise of success in 
teaching. 

Students admitted as freshmen, who plan to prepare to teach, should enroll 
in the two-year pre-professional program in Education, The program consists 
of 90 quarter hours of appropriate general education and other courses se- 
lected in relation to the student's professional objective. During the pre- 
professional program students are assisted through orientation, counseling, and 
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regular courses to examine their strengths and limitations, They evaluate these 
in relation to the factors affecting academic and professional success. 


Admission to a Teacher Education Curriculum, — Student must submit a 
written application to the Committee on Selection and Admission to Teacher 
Education, Students may make application no earlier than the quarter after 
which they have completed 85 quarter hours and should make application 
before they have earned a total of 100 quarter hours. Criteria of selection: 
evidence of adequate scholastic ability, grade point average of 1.0 (C) on 
all work earned that is applicable to pre-professional program, completion 
of curriculum requirement up to time of application, evidence of proficiency 
in English, satisfactory potential for teaching, and evidence of emotional 
stability and lack of undesirable personal characteristics. 

Transfer students must apply for admission to teacher education as out- 
lined above and must meet the criteria as outlined. All transfer students are 
expected to complete satisfactorily at least one quarter (minimum of 15 
quarter hours) in the School of Education prior to making application for 
admission to teacher education. 

At the end of the junior year students who have been admitted to teacher 
education must apply for admission to student teaching. Those applicants 
who meet the criteria will be admitted to student teaching. 

Persons with degrees other than in education may make application for 
study in a curriculum leading to professional certification. Programs of study 
are available for eaming the Class B and A Certificates and the master's de- 
gree. Often, work experiences in the teaching prone and other professional 

elds permit alternative plans for fulfilling the requirements in a particular 
program of study. Academic background and work experience are evaluated 
or purpose of developing the most effective program possible for each student, 

Applications and specific information about the criteria of selection for 
admission to teacher education are available from the Student Personnel 
Office, 203 Thach Hall. 


Placement and Follow-Up.—The Teacher Placement Service provides, 
free of charge, assistance to prospective teachers in locating desirable posi- 
tions and assistance to employers in identifying candidates, Persons interested 
in placement should contact the Student Personnel Office, 203 Thach Hall. 
Follow-up studies of successes, failures, and problems of graduates are made, 
Further information may be obtained from the Coordinator of Student Per- 
sonnel Services, 203 Thach Hall. 


Field Services 
Wayne Teague, Coordinator 


Field Services constitute the phase of the work of the School of Education 
which is designed to make the programs and services of the School available 
to individuals and groups off campus. Field Services enable the School to 
combine its three major functions: instruction, research, and extension; and 
make them available to off-campus groups for continuous improvement of 
public education in the State and region. Major categories of services are 
available, These follow: 
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Off-Campus Instruction. — This instruction is available through the Field 
Laboratory Program, enabling teachers in service to complete a total of 16 
qeates hours of residence credit toward a graduate degree. The program uses 
the local school setting as a laboratory in which graduate courses are provided 
as a framework for solving instructional problems related to various areas of 
study, The program may be used as a supplement to existing in-service pro- 
grams or as a basis for developing such programs, 

Short courses may also be offered on a non-credit basis for groups in- 
terested in specific areas of education and psychology. The courses may 
consist of a series of lectures or workshops and are available to groups of 
professional and non-professional personnel interested in short courses in some 
specific aspect of their work. 


Educational Television. — Resources and materials of the School of Educa- 
tion are presented to Alabama citizens through the facilities of the Alabama 
Education Television Network. Telecasts direct and enrich teaching pro- 
grams for elementary and secondary school students, and assist teachers in 

ir professional career development programs. 


Further information regarding Educational Television at Auburn Univer- 
sity is contained elsewhere in this Bulletin. A schedule of courses and 
ific course study guides may be obtained by writing the Director, Educational 
Television, Auburn University, 


Lecture and Consultative Service. — The staff of the School of Education 
is composed of persons who are skilled in general and specific areas of edu- 
cation. The Office of Field Services coordinates the services of these faculty 
members for lecture and consultative services. These services may be used 
with in-service education, school and community projects, teacher workshops 
and institutes, and community clubs and organizations. 


School Surveys. — School systems desiring comprehensive school surveys 
or surveys in specific areas of education such as pa plant utilization and 
construction, school finance, administrative organization, and curriculum and 
teaching programs, may secure services of this type from the School of Edu- 
cation, Surveys may conducted as separate projects or in conjunction 
with the Field Laboratory Program described above. 


Research Services. — Schoo] systems may wish to conduct research in such 
areas as the instructional program, administrative and supervisory patterns 
and organizations, school and community projects, the development and eval- 
uation of testing programs, and the use of instructional materials and facilities. 
The assistance of the staff of the School of Education is available for these 
activities, either as separate endeavors or in conjunction with the instructional 
and survey services described above. 


Correspondence Study.— Correspondence study provides undergraduate 
instruction for persons unable to attend college on a regular basis, Courses 
parallel to those given on campus are available in English, education, eco- 
nomics, health, physical education and recreation, history, mathematics, psy~ 
chology, and sociology. Other courses may be added as the demand warrants, 
All the courses carry college credit. For information concerning the Corre- 
spondence Study Program of Auburn University, see page 42 of this Catalog. 
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Learning Resources Center 


Coordinator Marvin Dawson 
Associate Professors Thomas E. Miller, Charlene Swarthout 
Administrative Assistant George W. Brinkley 
Assistant Professors Elizabeth J. Cahoon, Melvin Knight 
Instructors Sharon M. Hill, Wade A. Rogers LI, Patricia A. Mobbs, 
Dorothy L. Pearce, and Clara Szilas 
Social Studies Specialist Dennie L. Smit 
Art Music Specialist Judith G. Larka 


The Learning Resources Center of the School of Education contains an 
extensive collection of materials for teaching and learning. These resources 
complement the materials in the University Library. Varied in nature, they 
range from selected printed publications to graphic productions. Included are 
such materials of instruction as transparencies for projection, record players, 
tape recorders, overhead projection equipment and supplies, television receiv- 
ing sets, and printed references, 


The Learning Resources Center is a service center created primarily to im- 
prove instruction through effective use of appropriate materials. Personnel 
assists faculty and students in producing, selecting, and using these learning 
resources. 


Education Interpretation Service.—A phase of the Learning Resources 
Center is the Education Interpretation Service. Devoted to better communica- 
tion through the printed page, it aids public agencies and schools in improvin 
their publications, popteny: and educational materials. It also provides read- 
ability analyses of textbooks, editorial services, and publication facilities. 


In-Service Agricultural Education and Supervision 


Thurston L. Faulkner, State ig 
Ben P. Dilworth, Howard W. Green, Paul B, Holley, A. H. Halcomb, 
Homer N. Lewis, and Lewis L. Sellers, Assistant Supervisors 


In cooperation with the State se tala he of Education, the School of 
Education maintains an in-service teacher education and ss akigees division. 
This service extends to 345 departments of vocational agri in accredited 


high schools of the State and to more than 25 teachers of veterans. 


Vocational Rehabilitation Service 


Assistant Area Supervisor, Frank W. Jenkins 
District Supervisor, J. Hoyt Roberts 
Counselor, Joseph R. Lambert 

The State Department of Education in cooperation with Auburn University 
maintains the local Rehabilitation Service which provides vocational guidance, 
counseling, training and placement services to handicapped citizens. The Re- 
habilitation Service also makes available to handicapped citizens such services 
as: surgical and/or medical care, hospitalization, therapeutic treatment and 
artificial appliances, when these services are essential to training and/or 
employment and the individual is not financially able to secure them. 
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Undergraduate Curricula For The 
Preparation Of Teachers 


These materials set forth requirements and guides for the development of 
programs for students pursuing a teacher education curriculum. Requirements 
r the bay too program, the program of professional education, and 
the fields of teaching specialization are stated, Listed also are total credit 
requirements, recommended courses, and provisions for electives in the dif- 
ferent preparation programs. 

Students who intend to teach should register in the School of Education 
when they enroll at Auburn. However, students from other divisions of the 
University and from other colleges who decide to teach may transfer to the 
School of Education at a later time. Graduates from two-year curricula of 
approved colleges normally enter the junior year. 

Early registration in the School of Education clarifies the student's plans 
and strengthens his preparation for teaching. He should plan his program in 
conference with his adviser by the beginning of his sophomore year. 


I. Pre-Professional Requirements 


The pre-professional program as outlined here partially fulfills the liberal 
arts requirement for students preparing to enter a teacher preparation program 
leading to meer ene certification as a teacher in elementary and/or secon- 





dary schools. A major portion of the pre-professional requirement will be 
completed prior to admission to the rons! education program. 

vin ben rey may ye ————— a Social Science 

MS Military Training (Men) .....-00...8 ey eee 

PE Physical Education oS 6 awees ies 

PE Physical Education (Women) 9 politi beret ony sociole 





AT 342 Elem, School Art (Elementary 


majors ra LS en cean, ea and geography ...-.......evereee dD 
FED 213 Growth and Development of 
School Age Children 2.0.01 5 Secondary Majors—Study in 
FED 214 Educational Psychology —....... ua two or more aes eoemee 
SP 451 Prins. of Speech Correction eae, econ , 
(Elementary majors only) ..._..........5 si acience, sociology * 
MH 28! Fandamental Mathematics I or geography 2... essen 2 
approved mathematics elective ...... =. Sei 
MU 371 Iatr. to Music (Elemen cence 
MaAfors ONLY) 20... cvccerciieiiersccecensecneemrned | eRe e eres | « 
102-34 Orientations .......~---cecereeeeeeneceesee 3 TN ee eemnammand | 


* Majors in health, physical education and recreation will take one course in speech instead of 
EH 254. Majomw in agricultural education will take one course in speech and one course in 
journalism instead of EH 253-54. 


Il. Professional Requirements 


This phase of the teacher preparation program develops competence in 
the content of professional education, It adds depth of paar and 

ives social meanings to the knowledge one possesses. It is concerned with 
the individual, the nature of society and the functions of education in society. 
Through the study of professional literature, observations, and actual experi- 
ence in teaching, the student acquires knowledge regarding the history and 
philosophy of education, the administration and organization of schools, cur- 
riculum development, teaching and learning processes, learning resources, and 
the evaluation of teaching effectiveness. 
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A. Foundations of Education 


This field of teacher preparation provides background information essential 
to effective participation in the teaching profession, Formal classwork in- 
eludes an analysis of historical, philosophical, and sociological considerations 
upon which the educational enterprise is based. Pertinent concepts, principles, 
and understandings are applied to the operation of public school systems for 
evaluating the professional tasks associated with the education program, 

Laboratory requirements are met, in part, by making planned observations 
in public schools near the campus and by active involvement in the work of 
an elementary or secondary school through the Pre-Teaching Field Experience. 
This experience, a prerequisite for student teaching, requires at least two 
weeks, involves the student in planning and evaluating learning riences, 
counseling, participation in pre-school conferences and faculty study, school 
and community meetings, and actual teaching. 

All students in the teacher preparation program will complete FED 200 
Foundations of Education, 4 hours; FED 300 Principles and Practices in Edu- 
cation, 4; and FED 490 Evaluation in Education, 3. 


B. Student Teaching 10 or 15 Quarter Hours 


The Student Teaching Program provides students with a student teachin 
internship in an off-campus school situation. Experiences include person 
and professional contacts with the different aspects of community life and 
making application of concepts, skills, and knowledge of classroom situations, 

The program is organized on a quarter basis in which the regular student 
enrolls for 15 credit hours and devotes full time during the quarter to the 
experience. The program is divided into three phases: orientation, off-campus 
experience and evaluation. The student should have completed a large 
of the work in both the major and minor areas of specialization prior to taking 
Student Teaching. 

The Student Teaching Program for students with a major or minor in art; 
dramatic arts; health, physical education and recreation; industrial arts; music; 
speech and/or special education, including speech correction and mental re- 
tardation, requires experience in both elementary and secondary schools. 

Students in either secondary or elementary education who complete a 
minor in school library science are required to devote a part of their student 
teaching to appropriate experiences in the school library, 

Students who have had teaching experience or other related riences 
may be permitted to satisfy the student teaching requirement through special 
student teaching programs which are offered in lieu of the regular Student 
Teaching Program. Such cases will be considered on an individual basis in 
terms of the student’s previous experiences, 

EED 426 Student Teaching in Secondary School 
IED 425 Student Teaching in Elementary and Secondary Schools 


HPR 425 Student Teaching in Health and Physical Education in Elementary 
and Secondary Schools 

SED 425 Student Teaching in Secondary School 

VED 425 Student Teaching 
(T) Industrial Arts in Elementary and Secondary Schools 
(U) Agricultural Education 
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C. Teaching and Program 


Study in this part of the teacher preparation program provides the student 
with knowledge, understanding, and skills associated with his field of teaching 
specialization, Shara these competencies are developed in relation to 
curriculum development, methodology, teaching and learning resources, and 
evaluation of teaching effectiveness. Each student in the teacher preparation 
program will complete the courses listed under the area of the school program 
in which he is preparing to teach. 


1, Elementary Education 


EED 329 Creative and Recreational Expression. .............-.000.-.......- Seng ste svNN ETE Pees nweee eee 6 
EED 370 Teaching Elementary School Math .....0..0......ccccccccscessssssensoeeesssnneceecessnseeeneneneneneesesenteenennnes A 
EED 421 Developing Understandings of the Natural and Social Environment -.................... 6 
EED 371 Teaching Reading amd Other Lamumge Art cocci cnet cckctcee ee ecnesseeeenteentnenees 6 


2. Secondary Education 
*SED 405 Teaching in Secondary School, or SED 405 Teaching in Secondary School, or 


IED 414 Teaching in Elementary and SED 410 Program in Secondary School 
Secondary Schools (Minor Field) ..............:c22222--2-..-.000 3 
(Major Fields) ~................._.... 

IED, HPR, or VED 414 Teaching in Elemen- 

*SED 410 Program in Secondary School, or tary and Secondary School, and 

1ED 423 Program in Elementary and IED, HPR, or VED 423 Program in 
Secondary Schools Elementary and Secondary Schools 
(Major Field) -..........ccscscesidccccccccem sd (Minor Field) ......ccceicc--scicsscrecccsees 6 


®* Teaching and Program courses SED 407 and SED 412, are required in major for students 
in home economics education, 


3. Vocational, Technical and Practical Arts Education 
a. Agricultural Education 


VED 446 Teaching Agriculture..........—-......-~--0.0-cc Se SAAR aR I SOOT. I, 5 
VED 466 Teaching Onut-0f-School Groups... nc cc cece nce eeee tee eee ne nnnnenmnnneensteteneneneneensenen 5 
VED 456 Teaching Aids i Agricultural Education... ccc cece eceeceeen eee nnnnnneener 4 


b. Industrial Arts Education 
VED 346 Voc, and Pract. Arts Education ... SED 405 Teaching in Secondary School, or 


VED 414 Program and Teaching —........5 SED 410 aires a si School e 
VED 423 Program in Basic Vocational (Minor or ) wevwvenecraraninaaterevorrewsenas 
Education IED or HPR 414 Teaching in Elementary 
Caton FIOM) aie tence scccscenseceeen 3 and Secondary Schools, and 
VED 485 Audio-Visual Materials —.............. 5 TIED or HPR 423 Programs in Elementary 
and Secondary Schools 
(Minor Field) 2.2 v eevee 
4, Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
HYPR 414 Teaching in Elementary and SED 405 Teaching in Secondary Schools, ot 
Secondary School, and SED 410 Program in Secondary School 
(Minor Field) —.......——...........5 


HPR 423 Program in Elementary and or 
Secondary Schools IED or VED 414 Teaching in Elementary 
and Schools, and 


(Matow. Widhd) cisco Secondary 
IED or VED 423 Progrem in Elementary 


and Secondary Schools 
(Minor Field) —........----veceeccsee<<<--+-8 


lil. Requirements for Major and Minor Fields 
of Specialization 
Study in a major and/or minor field of specialization ee de- 


velop the academic competencies needed for entering the teaching profession 
with qualifications for teaching in one or more areas of the school program. 
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A student preparing to teach only at the secondary school level is required 
to complete a major and a minor field of specialization. 


A student enrolled in either elementary or secondary education may pre- 
pare to teach in selected fields on a twelve-grade basis. These fields of special- 
ization are art; dramatic arts; health, physical education and recreation; in- 
dustrial arts; music; speech and/or special education, including speech correc- 
tion and mental retardation; and school library science, Students in secondary 
education with a major and/or minor selected from these fields will qualify 
also for teaching in the elementary school in the major and/or minor field 
selected. Students with a major in elementary education, through the con- 
centration of electives, may qualify for teaching in the secondary school in 
one of these fields by completing the elementary education curriculum and a 
subject-matter concentration of 27 to 30 hours in the field selected. 


Secondary and elementary education students interested in qualifying to 
teach in one area of the secondary school program, should study with care the 
respective fields for specialization with a view of selecting the most appropriate 
teaching field or fields. 


Requirements listed below represent minimum hours for a major and a 
minor in the respective fields of specialization. The number of hours listed for 
each field of specialization is exclusive of courses completed in pre-professional 
and professional education. The requirements also exclude the use of any 
course as partial fulfillment for both the major and the minor field of study, 


Subject Minor Major 


} NS ON SE ae a. a a 





Moderns Languages ............0..cceccccccccssccersrccesscsecesses OS Terre PO LIT cree ae 
Music 


 saeoeponeaghtaniastanapeanar se leglshichap* angina ualdebenanideiaaaasnaons sae POMERAT bepapsd ivess TREC Oana it eset UOTINUNEEKL ALi 60 
Composite Major-Minor 
School Library Service ..... 2... .....-28-30 
Science 
CSemer ed SB nccccsennsc ce tiicccsssssseeevctcerencocenenes SEDD, Fooceskencddoerencddanseestivecdceeceamiianamtikimecoiibbiee da Ae 


immeareal EAT iia sabia teccicxncsscera hich ah hal Oh adtsiciichinchidsdd Sdsdudcsuanencdsniamannpppnonnseeveeavpanseneecenniitbics 40 
ee RC ae a es 0 ME EE, SOS OY 65 
Economics 


ae eweeeeeeeee tin IE cccckeen Peete eee eee eee eee ete eee ee ete 40 


- tee Pee ee 
Sociology eae eee ee eee ee D 25. eee eee <emnaanebidhtniandiihatit ic ig ents = ae = ae 


. . 
eee ee ee eee eee ee eee eee eee ee ed 3: te SS ee SS OEE EET SSE EEE EE SS RHEE EE EEE PRR EEE OO Ee 40 


History 
Speech and/or Special Education, 
including Speech Correction and 
Memtal Retardation ...coicc5-ccccccccccccceccccnneeeceeeeee ST 
Trade and Industrial Education 0000000... SI a a 
Weenie  Ficeaih gta srtateisis rene Sci itcocssersst ck caeossccckabherkecctecstattshiinbinii hice that ...63 
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Students pursuing a preparation pro 
school eek e® or ~ rang in specific fiel 
lete the subject-matter requirements as listed under 

aa F elds in yingeera the student is preparing to teach. 


school 
the fiel 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


Major: 76 Hours 
VED 246 Instructional Drawing ~—........-...--- 3 
VED 404 Pract. in General Metals ..............-5 
VED 406 Pract. in Building Construction 


and Maintenance -....-----...----o 5 
VED 407 Pract. in Electricity ................... 5 
HF 201 Orchard Management ~.................... om. 
HF 221 Landscape Gardening —..................5 


saqumneassjopegerne 


AN 204 Animal Nutrition ..... 
AN 303 Farm Machinery and Equipment — 
AH 303 Livestock Production ...........----..-0-« 5 


FY 313 Farm Forestry: -......-1we-ceccce nS 
AS 401 Farm Management .....................5 
AY 307 General Soils .....22.--1.---.1...- 2-210 5 
AS 301 Agri, Marketing  .........--<--ccene-D 
AY 401 Forage Crops .....------—--ccencccecceneeneesesD 
AS 410 Agricultural Business Management ....3 

Approved Elective ~..........ssseseeceeree 5 

ART 


Minor: 35 or 40 Hours 


AT 105 Drawing I 
AT 106 Drawing I! Sameer ne 


Fp TT TS 





AT 181 Design Fundamentals 1 —..............5 
AT 182 Design Fundamentals I ..................5 
AT 222 Painting 1 ........-nnnnsreeee---—-cceceoeescessens 5 
AT 338 Art History I... 222--2ce.2-.— 5 
AT 342 Elementary School Art . soe. 
AT Approved Elective  ......-----smen--- 5 
Major: 45 of 60 Hours 
Minor Requirements —..—...........-.....35 


AT 322 Painting Ill ......................_—.-.5 
AT Approved Elective —........--...-.----«-- 5 
AT Approved Electives 





BASIC VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


A. Basic Vocational Educction 
Minor: 28 Hours 


HF 221 Landscape Gardening -..............-...- 5 
HF 224 Plant Propagation —— ......-...----.---— 5 
AH 204 Animal Nutrition .................... re 
AS 401 Farm Management .~......... pou 
AS 410 Agriculture Business Management .. a 
AY 307 General Soils Ra FS ete 


Major: 43 Hours 
Minor Requirements 


Ome es + te ee eee 28 


AH 303 Livestock Production ................. — 
GN Ee EE ——————E———————— SS 5 
ke a ee 





and Maintenance .............-.....-..---- 
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for teaching in the secondary 
in both elementary and secondary 


Major: 43 Hours 


Minor Requirements .....................28 
BT 220 Mechanics of Structure ............... 
BT 421 Construction Problems I ..................5 
VED 407 Practicum in Electricity ............... 4 


C. Basic Distributive Business 


Minor: 26 Hours 
EC 101 Intr. to Business —............................5 


EC 331 Principles of Marketing -..................5 
EC 333 Salesrmamshipy 222.22. ccccceeeeeeeceececeee eee 3 
EC 433 Retail Store Management ..................5 
HE 306 Personal Appearance and 

Social Interaction ~2....2......cc---eeeneeeetd 
VED 462 Directed Work Experience ......5 


Major: 44 Hours 
Minor Requirements ....................26 





EC 211 Intr. to Accounting ...................5 
ee RE oe an 5 
EC 432 Advertising  ~.............--- a | 
EC 438 Retail Merchandising —....................5 


D. Basic Metal Technology 
Minor: 29 Hours 


EG 102 Engineering Drawing I ................... 2 
EG 105 Engineering Drawing 1. ..... | 
IL 102 Welding Science and Application .. wt 
IL, 103 Machine Tool Laboratory . ms 


IL 104 Sheet Metal Design and Fabrication, 1 


IL 105 Foundry Technology ...............-...... 1 
IL 302 Manufacturing Processes-Machining —3 
IL 308 Cages and Measurements .................. 5 
IL, 406 Problems in Machining —— 5 
VED 404 Practicum in General Metals ........ 5 


VED 405 The School Shop .......................... 


Major: 43 Hours 
Minor Requirements .................... 
EG 204 Kenematics of Machines -.................. 3 
IL 301 Manufacturing Processes-Casting ...... 3 
IL 303 Manufacturing Processes-Shaping, 
Forming, and Fabricating —............- 3 
IL 405 Problems in Welding Engineering _.5 


E. Basic Power Mechanics 


Minor: 29 Hours 
EG 102 Engineering Drawing I ................2 


EG 105 Engineering Drawing II .............. 2 
EG 204 Kenematics of Machines ——.........3 
IL 103 Machine Tool Laboratory .—  ....1 
IL 308 Gages and Measurements .............. 3 


VED 400 Introduction to Power Mechanics 5 

VED 401 Practicum in Small Gasoline 
Engines Sao s se Te ST Ce 

VED 402 Automotive ‘Construction and 


at eee eae 


Repair 
VED 405 The School Shop acu 
Major: 44 Hours 
Minor Requirements ———— ~......29 
EC 101 Introduction to Business —— .......... 5 


IL, 408 Problems in Machining ..—...........5 
VED 404 Practicum in General Metals ......_£5 


eS 


shbbibeeatinntapbemnlscege 
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*BUSINESS EDUCATION 
A. General Business 
Minor: 35 Hours 


EC 211-212 Intr, Accountirig ~...................... 10 
EC 200 General Economics ....__.....-.......--.-..- 5 
EC 300 Business Management ........-..........u. wD 


EC 341 Business Law .....  cacebahghtleangeeianel 
SA 111 Business Typewriting vi or equivalent 3 
SA 200 Office Machines 5 
* Non-business education majors may take 
minor A or B, Business education majors 
will complete program requirements in A 

or B, 


OOOO Oe EEE ee OEE eee eee 


Major: 66 Hours 


Minor Requirements .................-:<-- 35 
EC 311-312 Intermediate Accounting ........ 10 
EC 331 Principles of Marketing ...................5 
EC 404 Administrative Management .............. 5 


EH 345 Business and Professional Writing ....5 
TE 314 Electronic Data Processing 


SS ee ee ad 
SA 305 Records Management ................... 1 
B. Office Administration 
Minor: 35 Hours 
SA 200-201-202 Secretarial Science or 
SA 201-202-203 Typewriting ...................... 9 


EC 200 Generel Economics —......... 


See ome et 


EC 211-212 Intredactory Accounting .........10 
SA 400 Office Machines 2.0.0.0... -ccceeeeeees 5 
Major: 66 Hours 

Minor Reqnirements 2 ...........0000.. 35 
EC 300 Business Munagement .......................5 
EC 341 Business Law ........ apuasssssessc et 
IE 314 Electronic Data Processing 

pO ee IE Tay tae Dynoverey oreo 
SA 305 Records Management ........................1 


SA 203 Typewriting and/or 

SA 403 Secretarial Procedures I and 

SA 404 Secretarial Procedures II -..............10 
Approved Elective ~.............--.--- 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


Moljor: 63 Hours 
EC 202 Prin, and Prob. of Economics .......... 5 
EC 331 Principles of Marketing —................5 
EC 333 Salesmanship .....~.....20..cccccccsceceeeeeeertd 


BC. GOR: Ariwertintng cinerea ree 5 
EC 433 Retail Store Management oe . 
EC 434 Prrrchashtag .....ccjceccceccse.sncosessrevvcceveans 5 
EC 436 Marketing Research Methods .._....... 5 
EC 435 Marketing Problems — .0.........5 
EC 438 Retail Merchandising ~..................... 5 
EC 437 Sales Management -.................. ee 5 
EC 445 Industrial Relations —.W.............. 5 
VED 462 Directed Work Experience ..............5 
DRAMA 
Minor: 32 Hours 
DR 104 Intr. Theatre I .........................3 
DR 105 Intr. Theatre I . ae ee. 


DR 106 Intr. Theatre Projects _ — 
DR 204 Fund. of Acting I: Voice ST 
DR 205 Fund. of Acting 1: Movement .......5 
2 gn OS y= ee eT 
DR 304 Fund. of Stage Design ...... 


oe eee eases sesso eee 3 


DR 107 Stage Craft I . 
DR 108 Stage Craft it - 
DR 109 Stage Craft Project .. 


eeey Sree? | 


|; ee 


TOR eee Oe eee eee 1 


DR 201 Theatre Artists in Society ) ] pee. 3 
DR 202 Theatre Artists in Society IT ............ 3 
DR 203 Theories of Acting .................-c000 3 


DR 301 History of Theatre in 
Western Civilization ......................3 


Major: 57 Hours 
Minor Requirements .....................32 


DR 305 Design in the Thestre | ...................5 
DR 306 Design in the Theatre HU ......0........ 5 
DR G06 Diewtiad 0 cleeeerd ene see 
DR 405 Ditroctinng U0 a ssssicnnnscikk ce tettnneernnee 5 
DR 406 Directing DE oon cccccccccccccccccccsscssecsseeceens 5 


DR 302 History of Theatre in 

Western Civilization ...................3 
DR 303 History of Theatre in 

Western Civilization .......................3 


DR 401 Play Ama@ly sis .c.cccciiccccccccceccserrees 3 
DR 402 World Theatre .. meen 
DR 403 Seminar & Theatre ‘Research . — 3 
ENGLISH 
Minor: 20 Hours 
EH 390 Advanced Composition —................. 5 


EH 401 Advanced Grammar or 
EH 441 —— to the Study of 


hone Electives 300-400 
English Courses 2... ...cccccccccccceeereeeeed O 


rape 40 Hours 


EH 357 roe “358 pao of ‘American 

EH 451 or “452 Shakespeare .. tence 
Approved Electives 300-400 
English Courses ........cccsccsssseccreceeeeeee 10 


HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
AND RECREATION 


Minor: 40 Hours 
Theory & Techniques 
(Choice of 3 courses) 
HPR 106, 133, 167, 190, 191, 221, 278 ....6 
HPR 201 Introduction to H, & PE 00000000005 
HPR 212 Elementary School Activities —......3 
*HPR 214 Kinesiology 5 
HPR 316 Tests and Measurements —............5 
HPR 317 School Health & Health Educ, ee 
HPR 318 Principles of Recreation ............... 5 
HPR 401 Administration ...................... s 
HPR 202, 206, 303, 304 (Men) 
HPR 311. 312, 313, 314 (Women) .............. 3 

* Pr.—VM 220 and 221, Physics 204. 


Major: 55 Hours 


eee ee 


Minor Requirements —............. 40 
One minor area composed of courses 
selected from A, By Or Coo cccccccccceneeeeecvee ees 15 


A. Health Education 


HE 372 Nutrition & Health ..................<.5 
HPR 409 Advanced Hygiene - seee — 
HPR 429 Prob. of Health Education and 
Observation of School Children ........ 5 
PY 300 Public Health —~~.....................5 
VM SLI General Bacteriology ——..................5 
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B. Physical Education 


Theory & Techniques 
(Choice of 2 courses) 


HPR 106, 133, 167, 190, 191, 221, 278 ._. 4 
HPR 404 Athletic Injuries, First Aid 
BS FORGO ooo cena ridibidheggadionsenqeeeas 5 


®°HPR 405 Physiology of Muscular pected 3 
HPR 416 Adapted Phys. Educ. —..................3 
HPR 202, 206, 303, 304 (Men) 


HPR 311, 312, 313, 314 (Women) ................6 
C. Recrestion 

HPR 301 Recreational Leadership -..........5 

HPR 319 Outdoor Recreation nl ert ° 

HE 345 Creative Crafts _............................3 

SY 405 Urban Sociology ........................... _ 


*°® Required in Option B, 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION 
Minor: 37 Hours 


EG 102 Engineering Drawing .....................2 
EG 104 Descriptive Geometry ...................- 2 
TL, 101 Woodworking —.......<0.2-1-cccsseceneencenceees 1 
IL, 102 Welding Science and Application -..1 
IL 103 Machine Tool Fabrication ............... 1 
IL 104 Sheet Metal Design -..............0c.ccccccee 1 
IL 105 Foundry Technology ...............---.--.. 1 
IL 302 Manufacturing Processes ....................3 
IL 307 General Metals .............c.cccccccccccereeseee 5 
IL 402 Advance Woodworking — ................5 
IL 405 Problems in Welding Engineering 5 


IL 416 Material of Industrial Arts Fre 5 
VED 404 Approved Elective ........................5 


Major: 59 Hours 


Minor Requirements .....................37 
EG 105 Engineering Drawing II —................2 
IL 308 Gages and Measurements ................. 5 
IL, 418 Industrial Arts Design ...................... 
IL, 438 Safety Engineering ——........_...........5 
VED 407 Pract. in Electricity —....00.........-... 5 


MATHEMATICS 


*Minor: 35 Hours 


MH 160 Algebra and Trigonometry ..............5 
MH 161 Analytic Geom. & Calculus be ee 
MH 162 Analytic Geom. & Calculus i. pen | 
MH 163 Analytic Geom, & Calculus III _. Bei 5 
MH 264 Analytic Geom. & Calculus IV ........ 5 
MH 331 Higher Algebra ............... pokgad 
MH 447 Foundations of Plane Geom, or 

MH 481 College Geometry —.~.—...........-0. 5 


Major: 55 Hours 


Minor Requirements —— ~...............55 
MH 340 Topology or 
MH 420 Introduction to Analysis — ea 
MH 367 Mathematical Statistics —.... ~~ ai 
MH 431 Introduction to Modem Algebra . aha 
Approved Elective —...--......ccc--cceseeeenes 5 
* No credit allowed in MH 281 or 107 in 
major or minor. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


A. Spanish 
Minor: 30 Hours 


FL 141 Elementary Spanish ~~... 
FL 132 Elementary Spanish ...................... 
FL 231 Intermediate Spanish 


Ut un Gr 


owe “seen 
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FL 232 Intermediate Spanish .........................5 
FL, 331 Advanced Spanish —........... 


a 


FL 332 Advanced Spanish ....................... — ee 
Major: 40 Hours 
Minor Requirements ~.................. i030 
FL 431 History of Spanish Literature .....5 
FL 432 History of Spanish Languages ........5 
8. German 
Minor: 30 Hours 
FL 151 Elementary German ...........0............5 
FL 152 Elementary German .......................5 
FL 251 Intermediate German. ......-.........000000 5 
FL 252 Intermediate German ........................ 5 
FL 351 Advanced German .....0.0..000........006- 5 
FPL 352 Advanced German ..........cccccccceeeeceeeee 5 
Major: 40 Hours 
Minor Requirements ......................- 30 
FL 451 History of Gernnan Literature —...5 
FL 452 History of German Language .......5 
Cc. French 
Minor: 30 Hours 
FL 121 Elementary French . vuvcanhommentaene 
FL 122 Elementary French ....................... 5 
FL 221 Intermediate French ........................5 
FL 222 Intermediate French ........-........2.....-+ 5 
FL. 321 Advanced French .............. sae oak PF 5 
FL 322 Advanced French -.0...00000000.............5 


Major: 40 Hours 


Minor Requirements -....... cowed 

FL 421 History of French Literature _ ee 

FL 422 History of French Language -.......... 5 
MUSIC 


Minor: 30 Hours 
MU 131, 132, 133 Material and 


Organization of Music —.............. 15 

Applied (one area; if pizno, 

organ will be secondary area) .......... 6 
MU 352, 353 Music History 1 & I... 6 
MU 361 Comeductiong Deen 5 


SED 494 Organization of Instrumental Music 3 
Piano (Private applied or class, 
to be assigned by staff committee) —.. 


Major: 60 Hours 
Minor Requirements —— ............._.10 
Band, Orchestra, Choir or 
Op eS Bt en Al 
MU 231, 232, 233 Music Theory — ..............9 


Applied, Major Area -~..............—5 
MU 351 Music o£ Ee Se re 
MU 362, 363 Conducting It & Il penne a 
Composite Mojor-Minor: 90 Hours 
Major Requirements ........................ 60 
Completion of A or B me) 
A. Instrumental ond Choral 
MU 431, 432 Musical Analysis —...................... 6 
Electives (Woodwind, brass, string, 
vocal ensemble) __..................-....4— 


MU 113, 114, 115 Brass Instruments Class —3 
MU 116, 117, 118 Woodwind Instruments 
Class 


MU 477 Music Arranging 
MU 409 Marching Band Techniques ...........4 
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MU 454 Instrumental Literature -................... 3 
SED 495 Organization of Choral Music ....... 3 
MU 110 String Instruments Class .................. ! 
MU 119 Percussion Instruments Class ............ 1 
B. Choral and Elementary School Music 
MU 431, 432 Music Analysis —....................6 


Music Electives ......... me 
EED 497 Organization of Elementary Music 3 


MU 334 Counterpoint 1 —...........——.....-+--...---- 3 
MU 434 Composition . ac i 

Applied Piano . a 3 
MU 452 Vocal Literature —........................3 
MU 453 Choral Literature ...................-000......- 3 


REHABILITATION SERVICES EDUCATION 
Major: 65 Hours 
VED 476 Organization of Instruction in 
Trade and Industrial Education ........ 5 


VED 330 Careers in Rehabilitation —.......5 
VED 435 Vocationa) Evaluation in 


Rehabilitation  ..c...cccennceepceeceveeee evens 5 
VM 210 Human Physiology -...................--. 5 
VM 220 Human Anatomy and Physiology ...... 5 
TIE 201 Industrial Engineering ..................... 5 
SP 273 Group Problem-Solving Through 


Di 5 
[ED 476 Exceptional Child . <add teeieesseeee 
Approved Electives in “Area of 
Specialization .......cccccwdsrcccccdoronnasisandes 25 
SCHOOL LIBRARY SCIENCE 
Minor: 28-30 Hours 


IED 472 Books and Related 
Materials for Children —...................4 
IED 482 Organization and Administration 
of School Libraries ............2....- 5 
IED 484 Class. & Cataloging of School 
Library Materials -.................... 5 
IED 486 Books and Related Materials 
for Young People ~........<ccccccsece---s000 5 
IED 487 Practicum in School 
ibrary Services 2... ..cccvcccessscen-0 A-6 
VED 485 Audio-Visual Materials ....0....... 5 
SCIENCE 


*Minor: 20 Hours 


ved courses in science ................-20 

® Students who select science as a minor 

and who major in another area must com- 

plete CH 103, 103L and 104, 104L and 
PS 204 as a part of the minor, 


Mojor: 40 or 45 Hours 


Minor Requirements ................... 20 
Completion of one area composed of 
courses selected from A, B, or C .._.... 20-25 
A. General Science 
PS 205-206 General Physics ..............c0. 10 
SED 473 General Science for Teachers -..... 5 
po ee ee ee Tee er 


B. Biological Science 


ZY 214 Vertebrate Physiology & Anatomy ...5 
Approved Electives in Biological 


Science 300 and 400 courses ........20 

C. Physical Science 
PS 205-6 General Physics —.............. 10 
CH 206 Quantitative Analysis ............... S 
See ES beams | 


CH 207 Organic Chemistry 
Approved Elective —000 eS 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE 
A. General Sociol Science 
*Minor: 20 Hours 


HY 207-8 World History .................. 
PO 206 U.S. Government ...................04.~... 5 
Approved Electives from 300- 

400 courses in History, Sociology, 
Geography, or Economics ......0..00..5 


Major: 40 Hours 


Minor Requirements .—.................. .20 
HY 406 Recent U.S. History --.............--... 5 
HY 452 History of Latin America or 
SEN SEL leas Br Teer ete pesstnisssttcinttiinls 

Approved Electives from 

SN 10 

B. Composite Mojor-Minor: 65 Hours 

Major Requirements in 1, 2, 3, or 4 .~............ 40 


Minor Requirements, exclusive of major 
area selected from 1, 2, 3, or 4 - 
*No other minor is available to ‘non-social 
science majors. 


1, Economics 


Minor: 25 Hours 
EC 200-202 General Economics/ Economics 


2 a EE IR AAEY 10 
EC 451 Intermediate Economic Theory ........ 5 
EC 452 Comparative Eoonomic Systems ...... 5 
Approved Electives ........ccccccssercsseceee- 5 

Major: 40 Hours 
Minor Requirements .............----... 25 


Fifteen hours selected from 

EC 211 Introductory Accounting ...............5 

EC 350 Labor Probletis 2222... cccceceennceennnnees 5 

EC 357 Economic History of Europe or 

EC 358 Economic pels of the United 
States ........ 


EC 402 American Boscov ee eer 5 
EC 445 Industrial Relations ——.................. 5 
EC 465 Public Finance ~............-..-.ccu 5 
2. Geography 
Minor: 25 Hours 
GY 102 Principles of Geography —............. 5 


GY 103 Economic Geography —..... =.) 
GY 405 Cultural Geography of the World _5 


Approved Electives ......-—...—-....... 10 
Major: 40 Hours 
Minor Requirements ..................0... 25 


Fifteen hours selected from 
GY 303 Geography of the Soviet Union — 5 


GY 304 Geography of South America .........5 

GY 305 Geography of North America -........ 5 

GY 306 Geography of Europe .—...... ee wren “: 

GY 307 Geography of Asia .00..0..0.0..00.0.5 

GY 308 Geography of Africa -............--.-..5 
3. Sociology 


Minor: 25 Hours 


SY 201 Introduction to Sociology ~...........5 
SY 203 Cultural Anthropology —....~...5 
Approved Electives -.....ccsseeceee« 15 

Major: 40 Hours 
Minor Requirements —................ ie 


SY 202 Social Problems .......c..c.nceenecceeee 5 
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SY 304 Minority Groups ............................5 
SY 308 Juvenile Delinquency -..................... 5 
4. History 
Minor: 25 Hours 
HY 207-8 World History ...................... 10 
HY 107 United States History ........................ 5 
Approved Electives ................,.......10 
Major: 40 Hours 
Minor Requirements .......................25 
Fifteen hours selected from 
PO 206 American Government ...000000.0.....5 
HY 313 Reeent European History ..................5 
EY 45) The Pier Bast eciccccccwt ee 5 
HY 452 History of Latin America —.......... 5 


SPEECH AND/OR SPECIAL EDUCATION® 


A. Speech 
Minor: 32 Hours 


SP 201 Intr. to Oral Comm, ....0.02000000..... 
SP 211 Essentials of Public Speaking —... 
SP 200 Survey of the Bases of Speech .. 
SP 273 Group Discussion oon inne-cccececcceeeeeeeeess 
SED 201 (P) Communication Problems 
Minors select at mmr n lara pation 
approved electives _....-....-.-.--ee-----<-<ceeeeeeeeeeen AO 


Major: 40 of SO Hours** 


Minor Requirements 

Majors select ie hours from the 

~y approved electives. 

220 Interpretative Reading ......... ot 

ep 311 Advanced Public Speaking ................ 5 

SP 230 Fundamentals of Radio and 
Television Broadcasting 

SP 451 Principles of Speech Correction ......5 

SP 411 Persuasive Speaking -......................5 
Approved Elective ........--...........---«.5 


B. Speech Correction*** 


Minor: 32 Hours 


SP 201 Intr. to Oral Comm, ......................... 5 
SP 211 Essentials of Public Speaking errr 5 
SP 301 Phonetics ... ee iiCcbeae eb 
SP 300 The Speech Mechanien rat 9 
SP 460 Introduction to Problems i 


on in in 


A EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EMH 5 


Hearing 
SP 451 Principles of Speech Correction ......5 
SED 201 (P) Communication Problems ........2 


Major: 40 or 50 Hours** 


Minor Requirements ................32 
Majors select s18e* hours from the 


PE 409 Advanced a are or 

FED 434 Mental dap tinpreepenpocveccoooentde 

SP 452 Advanced Speech Correction .........5 
Approved Elective —.0......0...........3 


Cc. Mental Retardation 
Minor: 32 Hours 


EED 371 Tcehg. Rdg. and Other Lang. Arts ..6 
IED 476 The >|. Se 
IED 478 Nature of Mental Retardation . —_ 
FED 434 Personality Dynamics and 

Effective Behavior ...... 


eee OOO meee er ee .5 
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§ hours approved electives from following: 
HPR 429 Problems of Health Education & 
Health Observation of School 
On ae ee 5 
HPR 416 Adaptive Physical “Education . — 
SP 451 Principles of Speech Correction ........ 5 


EED 370 Tehg, El. Sch. Math, ............... | 
SED 201 (O or P) Exceptional Children 
or Communication Problems .............. 2 
Major: 40 or 50 Hours** 
Minor Requirements .......---..---.--... 32 


A. Select two courses from following 
(minimum of 8 hours) 

AT 342 Elementary School Art ................— 5 

IL 415 Shopwork for Elementary Teachers .5 

IED 472 Books and Related Materials 


Fore CONMMIOI . sacs cecessetscnteientrtbsied 4 
MU 371 Introduction to Music ...................... 3 
BE, 345. Crmativer* Comite. wisccccceee 4 


B. Select 10 hours from following: 

EED 371 Tehg. Rdg. & Other Lang. Arts ....6 

SP 460 Introduction to Problems in 
COIN a pg eh cee ereenertninditnee 

SP 452 Advanced Speech Correction ............ 5 
or Approved Electives 


TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL 


Major: 45 Hours 


VED 475 Trade and Technical Experience . 
VED 476 Trade and Technical Experience .. 
VED 477 Trade and Technical Experience 
VED 478 Trade and Technical Experience . 
VED 479 Trade and Technical Experience . 
VED 480 Trade and Technical satan 
EC 350 Labor Problems .................--.-<0-..... 
EC 444 Labor Legislation .................--...... 
TE 438 Safety Engineering ......--...----.....+ 


VOCATIONAL HOME ECONOMICS 
Major: 63 Hours 


EDUCATION 


La backs be baba bab 


a 


HE 207 (3)-407 (5) Child Development ~....8 
HE 102 Basic Foods and Nutrition ................ 5 
HE 105 Fundamentals of eae: ...—— 23 5 
HE 202 Meal Management ....... Te 
HE 205 Clothing for the Family . PO 
HE 303 The House I or 
HE 343 Interior Home Problems -—...............5 
HE 233 Home Equipment or 
HE 313 Home Farnishings —.......................... 5 
HE 323 Home Management -... Se 
HE 443 Home Management Residence . Ssangliong 5 
HE 457 Family Relationships .................-..- 5 
HE 305 Tailoring or 
HE 355 Consumer Textiles 20.0 0..ccccceeeecccees 
HE 353 Community and Family Health ........ 3 
HE 372 Nutrition and Health -.................. 3 
Approved electives in Home 
SE IE RT ee. «eae 1 


* Includes provisions for students to develop 
major and/or minor areas of concentra- 
tion in speech, speech correction, or mental 
retardation. 

*® Requirement of 50 hours for concentration 
in one area only—when program of study 
includes two or more areas of concentra- 
tion a minimum of 40 hours must be com- 
pleted in one area, 

*°° Additional work required: 200 clock bours 
i: an approved Speech and Hearing Clinic. 
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IV. Guides for the Completion of Curricular 
Requirements for the Respective Preparation 
Programs in Teacher Education 


The following curricular outlines set forth requirements and suggestions for 
preparing teachers to teach in the elementary school, the respective fields of 


secondary school, and element 


-secondary in art; dramatic arts; health, 


physical education and recreation; industrial arts; eae; Eee and/or special 


education, including speech correction and mental ret 


ation; and school li- 


oEey science. Provisions are made for meeting the requirements in the pre- 
professional program, the program in professional education, academic majors 
and minors, and electives. Specified also are the total number of hours required 
for the completion of each curriculum and the number of hours assigned to 
each quarter. In general, courses listed should be taken in sequence, 

rivilege of making substitutions in course require- 
ments, provided such modifications do not conflict with state requirements or 
university regulations as to degrees in Education. 


The Dean reserves the 


A. Elementary Education (EED) 


FIRST QUARTER 


EH 101 English Comp. ........ 5 
HY 107 United States Hist. 5 
PE 110 Hygiene ...............-.--. 
EED 102 Orientation 
PE Physical Education _1 
*Approved Elective 2 


EH 253 Lit. in English 
MH 281 El, Mathematics ....5 
FED 214 Educ, Psychology 5 
PE Physical Education ..1 

*Approved Elective .2 


PO 206 U.S. Gov't. .......__5 
FED 300 Prins. & Practices 
in Education 


EED 421 Dev, Understand. 
of the Natural & 
Social Environment 6 
HY 381 Hist. of Alabama ..5 
English Elective —..3 
Approved Elective 4 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 


EH 102 English Comp. ...... a 
GY 102 Prins. of Geog. .....5 
Biological Science —5 
EED 103 Orientation 
PE Physical Education ..1 
*Approved Elective ..1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


EH 254 Lit. in English ........5 
HY 207 World History 
MH 282 El. Mathematics ..5 
MU 371 Intr. to Music 3 
PE Physical Education ..1 

*Approved Elective ..1 


JUNIOR YEAR 


EED 329 Creative & Rec. ..6 
EED 370 Tech. El. Sch. 


orewwete 


SENIOR YEAR 
EED 425 Student Teaching 15 


THIRD QUARTER 


Biclogical Science .5 
FED 213 Growth & Dev. of 

School-Age Child, .5 
FEED 104 Orientation 
PE Physical Education ..1 

*Approved Elective .5 


FED 200 Foundations of Ed. 4 
HY 208 World History 
SY 201 Intr. to Sociology —5 
PE Physical Education ..1 

*Approved Elective ..3 


EED 371 Teh. Rdg. & Other 


en ee 6 
SP 451 Prins, of Speech 


Physical Science ....5 
Approved Elective .4 


FED 490 Evaluation in 


ucation 
Approved Electives 15 


* Male students will schedule Military Training each quarter in the freshman and sophomore 


years 


Students will carefully plan the use of electives in order to develop an area of concentration 


in a related content srea, or in one of the following twelve-grade programs: art; dramatic arts; 
health, physical education and recreation; industrial arts; music; speech and/or special edu- 
cation, including speech correction and mental retardation; and school library science. 


Total—215 quarter hours 
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°B. Secondary Education (SED) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
EH 102 English Comp. .... 
HY 102 History of the 
United States, or 


FIRST QUARTER 
EH 101 English Comp, ... 
HY 101 History of the 

United States, 


THIRD QUARTER 
_.8 FED 213 Growth & Dev. of 
School-Age Child. .5 
BY 101 General Botany, 


mena 


HY 107 United States Hist., GY 102 Prins, of Geog, -..... 5 ZY 101 General Zoology, 
or Major or Minor ... 5 (or approved 
GY 102 Principles of Geog. 5 SED 103 Orientation: biological science) .5 


SED 102 Orientation: 
Personal & Prof, ..1 


& Prof. ....1 


Personal Major or Minor .. 
PE 112 Hygiene (women), or 


Dd 
SED 104 Orientation: 


Major or Minor ......5 
PE 111 Hygiene (women), or 
MS a Training 


PE Physical’ Balwcationt 1 


BY 102 General Botany, 

ZY 102 General Zoology, (or 
approved biological 
science) . nikiicatll 
Major or “Minor 

FED 214 Educational Psyc, 5 

MS Military Training 
(men) or 
Elective (women) ....1 


PE Physical Education _.1 


EH 254 English Literature 
(or approved snb- 
senee) sD 

FED 300 Prins. & Practices 
in Education ....... 
Major-Minor (or 
approved electives) ..6 
Teaching, Program 
(Major-Minor) (or 
approved elective) . 


Major-Minor, (or 
approved electives) 15 
Teaching, Program 
(Major-Minor) (or 
approved elective) .3 


MS Military Training 
TO UP eed ar ee Moca 
PE Physical Education .1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 


MH 281 Fundamentals of 


Math. I (or approved 

math. elective) 
FED 200 Foundations 
Major, Minor or 
approved electives 7 


MS Military Training 
(men), or 
Elective (women) 1 
PE Physical Education .1 
JUNIOR YEAR 


EC 200 Gen, Economica, 

HY 208 World History, or 

SY 201 Intr. to Sociology .5 
Major-Minor (or 
approved electives) 10 
Teaching, 

(Major-Minor) (or 

approved clective) _3 


SENIOR YEAR 
Student Teaching .15 


Personal & Prof. 1 
PE 113 Hygiene (women), or 


MS Military Training 
| eae § 
PE Physical Education —1 


EC 200 Gen, Economics, 

HY 207 World History, or 

SY 201 Intr. to Sociology .5 

EH 253 English Literature 5 
Major or Minor 

MS Military Training 

(men) or 

Elective (women) ....1 


PE Physical Education ..1 


Survey Course in 
Physics, (or approved 
physical science) —.5 
Major-Minor (or 
approved electives) 10 
Program 


Teaching, 
(Major-Minor) (or 
approved elective) ..3 


SED 473 Gen. Science for 
Teachers (or ap- 
oon physical 

FED 490 aot in 
Education ..............3 
Major-Minor (or 
approved electives) 12 


* The above curriculum is the framework for a complete program in secondary education, 
The department offers a complete program in a number of teaching fields, These include the 
major and minor in art, business education, dramatic art, English, vocational home economics, 
languages, mathematics, music, science, social science, speech, 


sclonce, 


Total—215 quarter hours 


and the minor in school library 


C. Health, Physical Education and Recreation (HPR) 


FIRST QUARTER 


EH 101 English Comp, _ 5 
GY 102 Prin. of Geography 5 
HY 107 or 101 U.S. History 5 
MS Military Training —.,1 
HPR 102 Orientation —.....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 


EH 102 English Comp. —...5 
HPR 201 Intr. to Phys, Ed, 5 


VM 220 Anatomy & 
Physiology ..............5 
MS Military Training —..1 
HPR 103 Orientation -~......1 
PE Physical Education . Jl 


THIRD QUARTER 
FED 213 Growth & 
Development ............ 5 
VM 221 Anatomy & 
Phiysiology .. aon? 


HPR 110 Health Science .. =o 
HPR 212 Elementary School 
Activities ..W...........3 
MS Military Training ....1 
HPR 104 Orientation 
PE 


ee ] 


Physical Edacation 1 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
EH 253 English Lit. ............ 5 EC 200 General Economics .5 HPR 214 Kinesiology —... 5 
MH 281 Fundamentals of fe OB. Fee “ SY S30) Bockotowy 4 csousunn 5 


i ae. ee 5S SP 211 Speech ...............: FED 200 Found. of Ed. ..... 4 
FED 214 Educational Psyc. 5 HPR Theory & Technique 4 HPR Theory & Technique 2 
HPR Theory & Technique 2 MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training ...1 
MS Military Training _.1 PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education ..1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


JUNIOR YEAR 
HPR 318 Prin. of Recrea. 5 HPR a aes & Meastre- HPR 317 School Health & 
HPR Oetion ALi Or WS - ) SRIBIIED ccccenseseeptteeeeet Health Educ. —....... 5 
FED 300 Princ. & Prac, Ed. 4 HPR 202, 206, 303, 304 an SED 473 Gen, Sci. for 
HPR Theory & Technique 2 Teachers 
HPR 311, "312, 331,314 (W) 3 or 
HPR 414 Teaching (Major) 3 Approved Elective 5 
HPR Theory & Technique 2 HPR 423 Program (Major) ..3 
Approved Elective ..5 Approved Elective ..6 
SENIOR YEAR 
HPR Option A, B, or C .5 HPR Option A, B, or C .5 HPR 425 Student Teaching 15 
PS 401 Organization & FED 490 Evaluation —.......... 3 
Administration ........ 5 HP 414 or 423 Program or 
HPR 414 or 423 Teaching or Teaching (minor) 
Program (minor) ...... 3 or 
Approved Elective .5 Approved Elective .3 


Approved Elective ..9 
Total—215 quarter hours 


D. Vocational, Technical and Practical Arts (VED) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
HY 107 U.S. History —........ 5 EH 101 English Comp. _...5 BY 101 General Botany®® .5 
MH 121 University Math. .5 MH122 University Math.*** 5 EH 102 English Comp. ——..5 
ZY 101 General Zoology®® 5 CH 103 General Chemistry _.4 CH 104 General Chemistry .4 
VED 102 Orientation ......... 1 CH 103L Gen, Chem. Lab. _1 CH 104L Gen, Chem, Lab, .1 
MS Military Training ...1 VED 103 Orientation .......... 1 VED 104 Orientation = 


PE Physical Education .1 MS Military Training ....1 MS Military Training .. 
PE Physical Education _1 PE Physical Education —| 


° MH 107, College Algebra, for Agricultural Education and Basic Distributive Business. 


°° Approved physical science elective for Basic Building Construction and Basic Metals Tech- 
nology majors and MH 108 for Basic Distributive Business majors. ZY 102 for Rebabilitation 
Service majors. 


*°® Approved horticultural elective for Agricultural Education majors 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
General Economics FED 214 Ed. Psychology ..5 PS 206 Intr. Physics*® ...5 


Elective? ........5 PS 204 Foundations of SP 211 Essentials of 

FED 213 Growth & Dey. of De a | Public Speaking 5 
the School-Age FED 200 Penaataa OF Ed. Pr FED 300 Prin. & Pract, 
0 as Writing Elective 3 7 Te 
Social Science MS Military Training ...1 VED 346 Voc. & Pract, 
Elective®®® —i PE Phytical Education .1 SD ee 3 
Social Science MS Military Training 1 
Elective _.......-....- | PE Physical Education .. 


MS Military Training —.1 
PE Physica] Education —1 


°* AS 202 for Agricultural Education and EC 201 for Distributive Education majors. 


*® PS 205 for Basic Building Construction, Basio Metals Technology, Basic Power Mechanics, 
Industrial Arts and Trade and Industrial Education majors. VED 330 for Rehabilitation Service 


majors. 
°e* SY 201 and SY 305 replace social science electives and PG 211-PG 212 in leu of FED 
213 and FED 214 for Rehabilitation Service major. 


FIRST QUARTER 


AH 204 Animal Noatrition —.5 
AN 303 Farm Machinery 
& Equipment 


or 
AN 301 Drainage & 


Terracing ——.........5 
VED 246 Inst. Drawing ...... 3 
VED 410 Occupational 

Information .............3 

Elective .........<c..-s0- 2 


ty 

AS 410 Agricultural Busi- 
ness Mgt. a 

VED 458 Coord, and Supr. 
ep) ee 


VED 466 Teach. Out-of- 
School Groups .......3 





2. Basic Vocational Education 


FIRST QUARTER 

Major Electives® ..10 
VED 410 Occupational 

Information ~......... a | 


Major Electives® 15 
VED 423 Program in Basic 
VED (Minor)® ....3 
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1, Agricultural Education 
JUNIOR YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 


AH 303 Livestock 
Production —...........5 
DH 200 Dairy Fundamentals 


or 
FY 313 Farm Forestry 


or 
PH 301 General Poultry ...5 
VED 404 Pract. in General 


ee ee 


_—+ eee eeeeeerrree 


SENIOR YEAR 
VED 425 Student Teaching 15 


Total—220 quarter hours 


JUNIOR YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 


SENIOR YEAR 
VED 425 Student Teaching 
(Major) .......—........ 15 


THIRD QUARTER 
AS 401 Farm Management .5 


Construction & 

Maintenance ........... 5 
VED 456 Learning 

Resources «22... .--eeeeene 3 


AS 301 Agr. Marketing 5 
AY 201 Grain Crops 


or 
AY 401 Forage Crops 
ZY 402 Economic Ento- 


or ee eee eee e* 


THIRD QUARTER 


Major Electives ....10 
VED 456 Learning 


Resources 
Minor Electives ......8 


Major Electives ..5 
Minor Electives ....10 
FED 490 Eval. in Ed, ......3 


Note: See page 114 for the listing of approved major and minor electives in the basic voca- 
tional specialization fields of agriculture, building construction, distributive business, metals tech- 


nology and power mechanics. 


FIRST QUARTER 
EC 331 Prin, of Marketing .5 
EC 333 Salesmanship ......... 
VED 410 Occupational Info, 3 
TE 101 Intr. to Textiles ....1 
Approved Electives 7 


EC 435 Marketing Problems 5 
EC 438 Retail Merchan- 


GRA once caso 
aN a ne, 
VED 458 Coord. & Super- 
vision in VED ........ 3 
VED 466 Teaching Out-of- 
School Group ..........3 


Total—220 quarter hours 


3. Distributive Education 


JUNIOR YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
EC 432 Advertising — .......5 
EC 433 Retail Store 
Management ............5 
VED 414 Program and 
Teaching ............--- = 
Elective ..................3 
SENIOR YEAR 


VED 425 Student Teaching 15 


Total—220 quarter hours 


THIRD QUARTER 


EC 434 Purchasing —.........5 
EC 436 Marketing Research 
M 


Sema tere ee eens 


EC 437 Sales Management 5 
EC 445 Industrial Relations 5 
VED 462 Directed Work 


Experience ..........5 
FED 490 Evaluation in 
Education ................3 


FIRST QUARTER 
IM 307 Safety Engineering ..5 
VED 404 Pract, in Gen. 
Metals nce .cccceene-o nti 
VED 410 Occupational 
Information .............- 3 
EG 102 Eng. Drawing I ..... 2 
IL 102 Welding Science —..1 
IL 103 Machine Tools —.....1 


IL, 416 Material of Ind. 


Arts 5 
IL 418 Industrial Design ....5 
VED 407 Pract. in Elect. ...5 
Program Minor 3 
{L 101 Woodworking 1 


ewer 
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4. Industrial Arts Education 


JUNIOR YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
IL 308 Gages & 
Measurements ..........5 
VED 414 Program and 
QO) See 5 
IL 302 Meuukaatintae 
Processes .........---...... 3 
VED 405 The School Shop .3 
EG 105 Eng, Drawing II ....2 
Approved Elective —2 


SENIOR YEAR 
VED 425 Student Teaching 15 


Total—220 quarter hours 
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ae ee 7 
IL 307 Gen, Metals ............ 5 
VED 456 Learning 

Resources ......--.-...-.- 3 
EG 104 Descriptive 

Geome jaieallibesbebal 


IL 105 Foundry Tech. —......1 
IL 402 Advanced Wood- 


working asccleen dd 
IL 405 Probs. ‘in Welding 
VED 409 Electrouics in Ind. 

Arts for Teachers .5 
FED 490 Eval. in Education 3 


5. Trade and Industrial Education 


FIRST QUARTER 


EC 350 Labor Problems ....5 

VED 458 Audio Visual 
Materials ............... ae 

VED 475 ae & Tech. 


eee TET HOO 


Ch eee 


CO rete + ee ee eee 


ER oe 
VED 458 Coord & & Supr. 
VED 466 Teaching Out-of-— 

School Groups —....3 

Elective ................. 2 


JUNIOR YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 


EC 444 Labor Legislation _5 
VED 414 Program & 


Se eee 


VED 405 The School Shop . 3 


SENIOR YEAR 
VED 479 Trade & Tech. 


Oe ee eee 


ae 
VED 425 Sadek Teaching 15 


Total—224 quarter hours 


THIRD QUARTER 
VED 477 Trade & Tech, 


VED 476 8 of Inst. in 
Trade & Ind. Ed, 5 

VED 456 Learning 
Resources 


we eee eee re" 


YE 438 Safety Eng. —..........5 
VED 480 Trade & Tech, 


Peee te tae Fe eee eT ee Oe 


Exp,* 
FED 490 Eval. in Education ri 


6. Rehabilitation Services Education 


Information ............. 3 
TE 201 Industrial 
Engineering ............5 
—- . 
*VED 435 Voc. Eval. in 
Rehabilitation ........5 
TED 476 The Exceptional 
oe eae 
Select Elec. ............9 


JUNIOR YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
VM 220 Human Anatomy 


SENIOR YEAR 


*VED 436 Student 


Internship —...........15 


Total—221 quarter hours 


Elective ............:-«..-- 
THIRD QUARTER 
SY 406 Intr. to Social 
Welfare —................ 5 
SP 273 Group Problem- 
Solving Through 
Discussion ..............5 
Select Elec, ..........8 
VED 485 Audio-Visual 
Materials ............... ‘ 
Select Elec. ..........10 
Elec. in 
Psychology .............. 5 


® Credit for VED Aamir fic mei i (5-5-5-5-5-5) by supervised employment or by examination on 


he maximum rate of 15 quarter hours for each year 


School of Engineering 


Frep H, Pumenurey, Dean 
]. Grapy Cox, Associate Dean 


The Profession 


i fogs ENGINEERING PROFESSION applies a knowledge of the mathe- 
matical and natural sciences in developing ways to utilize the materials 
and forces of nature for the benefit of mankind. The various curricula in 
engineering prepare the students to work and serve in this profession, It is 
largely Sed. ts efforts of the engineer that it is now possible for our 


American civilization to consider the elimination of want, 


Liberal Education 


As a professional man the engineer must have a broad general education 
so that he may take his place not only in the technical councils of American 
citizenry, but in social and political councils as well. It is essential, therefore, 
that he have a truly liberal education. 


Admission Requirements 


As indicated above, the requirements for a good liberal education neces- 
sitate high school preparatory work of high intellectual quality and of con- 
siderable breadth. For admission to the curriculum in Pre-Engineering gradu- 
ation from an approved secondary school with a minimum of 15 units, or the 
equivalent as shown by examination, is required. The following program 
is recommended as minimum preparation for a college engineering education: 
English, four units; mathematics (including algebra, geometry and _ trigo- 
nometry); chemistry, physics, biology, two or three units; foreign language, 
two or three units; history, literature, social science, two or three units. 

The ability to communicate with his fellow man is absolutely essential to 
the engineer, The secondary school student needs four years of English in 
order to gain the ability to read, write, speak and listen with precision, facility, 
clarity and ‘dorian : 

Preparation for ror wha communication and travel, now possible be- 
cause of great eee achievement, calls for study by engineers of foreign 
languages Study shoul begin as early as possible, even in elementary or 
junior high school, and should include a minimum of two years in at least one 
foreign language in secondary school. 

Mathematics and the sciences are the fundamentals upon which the pro- 
fession of engineering is built. The prospective engineering student must ac- 
quire the best possible background of mathematics in Regs junior high 
and senior high school. The college preparatory mathematics should inclu 
two and one-half units of algebra, one unit of geometry including geometry of 
three dimensions, and one- unit of trigonometry or the equivalent in a 
coordinated four-year modern college preparatory mathematics program. These 
mathematics courses definitely should be deep and rigorous and preferably of 
modern design. The student will need at least one year of physics and one year 
of chemistry. Biology is advantageous but should not be selected in preference 
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to physics or chemistry, The courses in science should stress concepts and 
methods of science and should net be courses in the wonders of science. 


Applicants are admitted to curricula in the School of Engineering by the 
Engineering Admissions Committee after satisfactory performance in the ap- 
propriate freshman program: Applicants for admission to Aerospace, Civil, 
Electrical, Industrial, Mechanical, Metallmgical, and Textile Engineering and 
Textile Chemistry will be approved upon completion with satisfactory grades 
of prescribed courses in oles ( dnleer through MH 162; English Composition, 
10 hours; chernistry, LO hours; and engineering graphics including descriptive 
geometry, 6 hours. Admission to Aviation Management will be approved upon 
satisfactory completion of 50 quarter hours and to Textile Management upon 
satisfactory completion of 45 quarter hours of the work prescribed for the 
freshman year, provided the completions include all the prescribed work in 
English composition, chemistry, and engineering graphics, 


Engineering Curricula, — Curricula offered are designed to meet the edu- 
cational requirements of the engineering profession. The program in the fun- 
damental sciences of mathematics, chemistry, and physics is followed by a 
study of basic engineering sciences. Specialized or departmental courses fol- 
low in the third and fourth years. A parallel program someting the human- 
istic-social studies, including history, literature, economics, philosophy and 
similar courses, is followed throughout the four years having as its objective a 
good general education for the engineering student. 


Curricula accredited by the Engineers’ Council for Professional Develop- 
ment lead to the degrees of Bachelor of Aerospace Engineering, Bachelor 
of Civil Engineering, Bachelor of Electrical Engineering, Bachelor of Indus- 
trial Engineering, and Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering. Accredited cur- 
ricula in Agricultural Engineering and Chemical Dog toeeriny are offered by 
the Schools of Agriculture and Chemistry, respectively. 

A curriculum in Metallurgical Engineering leads to the degree of Bachelor 
of Metallurgical Engineering, This curriculum is administered through the 
Department of Mechanical Engineering. 

A curriculum in Textile Engineering leads to the degree of Bachelor of 
Textile Engineering. A curriculum in Textile Chemistry leads to the de 
of Bachelor of Textile Chemistry. This latter curriculum is designed to 
train students in the chemistry of man-made fibers and in the theory and 
practice of textile dyeing and finishing. 

ac ee students who wish to lighten the load of a four-year curriculum 
may schedule 15 or 16 hours per quarter rather than the prescribed 18 to 20 
hours. It is recommended that students not well-grounded in English, mathe- 
matics or science plan their programs on the basis of the lighter load. This 
will require one or more additional quarters of residence. 


Management Curricula.— Two management curricula leading to the de- 
grees of Bachelor of Aviation Management and Bachelor of Textile Manage- 
ment prepare young men and women for a wide range of administrative and 
managerial positions in industry, The program of study in the freshman year 
provides a period of orientation, guidance, and selection, Freshmen are reg- 
istered in the Department of Pre-Engineering as Pre-Engineering-Management 
students, and are admitted to management curricula upon successful comple- 
tion of the freshman program. 
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Graduate Degrees. — Master of Science degrees are offered in the areas 
of Aerospace Engineering, Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Indus- 
trial Engineering, and Mechanical Engineering. The Doctor of Philosophy 
degree is offered in the areas of Electrical Engineering and Mechanical Engi- 
neering. For requirements for these degrees, see the Graduate School 
Bulletin. 


Service Departments. —The Departments of Engineering Graphics and 
Industrial Laboratories are service departments to the School of Engineering. 
However, the courses offered in these departments may also be taken by stu- 
dents in other schools who may find them useful in their particular fields. The 
Department of Industrial Laboratories, in cooperation with the School of Edu- 
cation, offers a program for the professional and technical training of Indus- 
trial Arts teachers for elementary and secondary schools, (See School of Edu- 
cation for major and minor requirements.) 


Co-Operative Education Program 


The Co-operative Education Program is offered in all curricula of the 

School of Engineering. Refer to page 43 for a brief description of the pro- 

am and write to the Director, Co-operative Education, 107 Ramsay Hall, 
for a booklet which gives additional information, 


Engineering Extension Service 


The Engineering Extension Service helps to extend the resources of the 
School of Engineering to the people, businesses, and industries of the state, 
Most of the programs of this expanding service take the form of short 
courses, conferences, clinics, and seminars. For further information write to 
the Director, Engineering Extension Service, 107 Ramsay Hall. 


Auburn School of Aviation 


Rosert GC. Pris, Director 


The Auburn School of Aviation was established in 1942 as a department 
of the School of Engineering to offer flight and ground school instruction in 
aircraft piloting for resident and extension students of the University, for the 
Armed Forces, and for the general public; and to serve the citizens of Ala- 
bama and the Southern Region by providing other services in the broad field 
of aviation. The School cooperates fully with the Federal Aviation Agency 
in conducting special aviation trainiog programs, At the present time the 
school is conducting a flight program tor the training of private, commercial, 
multi-engine, and instrument pilots and flight instructors. 

The University is exceptionally well equipped to conduct pilot training 
programs inasmuch as i owns a large m ern airport of $25 acres conven- 
iently located within two miles of the campus. landing field has two 
paved runways 4,000 feet long, Other facilities include two large hangars 
and a modern Administration Building. 

In addition to the training of pilots, such other public service accommoda- 
tions as airplane storage, servicing, maintenance, and repair are provided at 
the airport. In conjunction with the Aerospace Engineering Laboratories 
located on the campus, the operation at the airport serves as an excellent 
laboratory of practical training for students enrolled in the curricula of Avia- 
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tion Management and Aerospace Engineering. Because of the excellent 
aviation facilities, the University has been fully certified by the Federal Avia- 
tion Authority as an Approved Ground and Flight School and has examining 
authority for private pilots. 

The Director of the Auburn School of Aviation is an Aircraft Inspection 
Representative for the Federal Aviation Agency. 


Pre-Engineering 
Howanp Strronc, Assistant to the Dean for Pre-Engineering 


The Pre-Engineering Program consists of a freshman program of studies to 
prepare students for admission to the School of Engineering with sophomore 
standing. 

The freshman Pre-Engineering curriculum shown below is uniform for 
seven ete ee curricula: namely, Aerospace, Civil, Electrical, Industrial, 
Mechanical, Metallurgical, and Textile Engineering. It is designed for students 
whose ACT or College Board (SAT) scores indicate that they are capable 
of being successful in Mathematics 161, English 101 or 103, and Chemistry 
103 during their first quarter in school. Students required to schedule courses 
below these levels in mathematics, English, and/or chemistry, are expected 
to plan, with the assistance of the Assistant to the Dean for Pre-Engineerin 
a program of work for four or five quarters, nding upon their apt 
and extent of high school preparation. A typical five-quarter curriculum fol- 
lows the three-quarter curriculum outlined below. 

A student who has not proceeded from Pre-Engineering to his field of 
major interest in engineering after the completion of six quarters may continue 
to register in Pre-Engineering only by special permission of the Dean of 


Engineering. 
Three-Quarter Pre-Engineering Curriculum 


FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 


CH 103 Gen. Chemistry .... 4 
CH 103L Gen, Chem, Lab, ..1 
EH 101 English Comp. 5 
MH 161 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 
EG 102 Engr, Draw. I .......2 
PN 101 History of Engr, —1 
MS Military Training =. 


® See approved list, page 128, 


EH 102 English Comp, —...... 5 
MH 162 Anal, Geom, & Cal. 5 


Military Training ..1 MS 
PE Physical Education _1 PE 


MH 163 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 
PS 201 Gen, Phys. I 
EG 105 Engr. Draw. II ......2 
IL 102 Welding Science ....1 
IL. 103 Machine Too! Lab. .1 
PN 103 Engr. Method —.....1 

®Elective .............- <sctee 
Military Training ...1 
Physical Education ..1 





Five-Quarter Pre-Engineering Curriculum® 


FIRST QUARTER 
CH 103 General Chemistry — ~~ .................. 4 
CH 103L. General Chemistry Lab. —.........1 
EH 101 English Composition —.................5 
MH 160 Intr, to College Math, 

or 

MH 161 Anal, Geom. & Caleulus ................ 5 
IL 103 Machine Tool Laboratory ................. 1 
PN 101 History of Engineering ............. aa 
MS Military T sh iselb ommmoormeaiaioul 
PE Physica] Education -....................... 1 


* This corriculam includes all the Pre-En 


SECOND QUARTER 
CH 104 General 





CH 104L General Chemistry Lab. .................. 1 
EH 102 English Composition —..............5 
MH 161 Anal. Geom. & Calculus 
or 

MH 162 Anal. Geom, & Calculus — ............ 5 
IL 102 Welding Science — TTT | 
PN 102 Intr. to Engr. Profession .................... 1 
MS Military Training —........................1 
PE Physical Education —.................-1 


gineering courses plus 25 quarter hours of sophomore 


work (EC 206; MH 264 and 361; PS 202 and 203; and PA 202 or EH 108 or EH 253.) 
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THIRD QUARTER FOURTH QUARTER 
MH 162 Anal, Geom, & Calculus HY 107 United States History ................... 5 
or MH 263 Anal. Geom, & Calculus 
MH 163 Anal. Geom. & Calculus ................... 5 or 
PS. 201 Gem, Phiysies 1 cocccccccevceyencwereneeeeecceee ees 5 MH264 Anal. Geom, & Calculus ..............5 
EC 206 Socio-Economic Foundations PS DOD Ger. Phaysice To ccceeenccnnnnnnnnennnnenees- 5 
of Contemporary America ...............- 3 EG 104 Descriptive Geometry ................... 2 
EG 102 Engineering Drawing I .................... 2 MS oY eS Onn 1 
PN 103 Engineering Method ~—....................1 PE Physical Education .......--..-.....cccerss 1 
MS Military Training ~......-<--<c.ccce-ecssnes anes 
PE Physical Education ..................-...-....l 
FIFTH QUARTER 
EH 108 Classical Literature MH 264 Anal. Geom, & Calculus 
or or 
EH 253 Literature in English MH 361 Differential Equations —..............-- 5 
or PS 203 Gen, Physics [II .....-....:.ccicccceceenneeee a5 
PA 202 Ethics and Society ...................0 **5 EG 105 Engineering Drawing I ........--..... hanoll 
MS Military Traiming ...........-..--..00l 
PE Physical Education ..........ccom-b 


®° FE, IE and MTL require EH 253. 
ME requires either EH 108 or PA 202, 
CE requires EH 108. 
AE and TE require PA 202. 


Curricula in Engineering 
Humanistic-Social Studies.—The various engineering curricula are ar- 


ranged to allow students in those curricula the o 
arter credit hours of humanistic-social studies. A few 


minimum of 30 


rtunity to schedule a 


u 
courses are ead 18} but the student may choose, in addition, several hu- 
manistic-social courses of particular interest to him. The courses from which 


pro 


he may choose these electives are listed below. Others may be taken if ap- 
ved by the student's department head. 


APPROVED ELECTIVES 


HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT 


HY 107 United States History .....................5 
HY 204 History of the Moderns World ........3 
or 
HY 208 World History ................................5 
HY 207 World History ................cccccccccsseeseeees 5 
HY 311 Medieval History —— ——.................... 5 
HY 315 International Organization —..........3 
HY 322 The U.S, in World Affairs ............... 3 
HY 371 History of the West -..................... 3 
HY 381 History of Alaboma ..................-..<- 5 
HY 460 Great Leaders of History ................ 5 
HY 472 History of England .......................5 
HY Current Events ...--- 2-2. 1 
PO 206 United States Government ............5 
LITERATURE 
EH 108 Classical Literature —................. 5 
EH 208 Literature of the Western World —..3 
EH 253 Literature in English -....................... 5 
EH 254 Literature in English ................ =—S. 


EH 320 An Introduction to Drama —s 
EH 350 Shakespeare's Greatest Plays —.........3 
EH 360 Continental Fiction ——.. foe 
EH 365 Southern Literature —......................3 
EH 381 The Literature of the Age 

Pt FROGS Seca aa ticaannilbas dehabsccsostenantet 








THE ARTS 


AT 431 Contemporary Art ——.........................3 
AR 360 Appreciation of Architecture 3 





_DRj313 Drama Appreciation I 


cee ST ee 


314 Drama Appreciation I -................3 


MU 373 Appreciation of Music .............. TIEN 

MU 374 Masterpieces of Music ........... ae 

ECONOMICS 

EC 200 General Economics ——......-...--.....5 

EC 206 Socio-Economic Foundations of 
Contemporary America ~................. a | 

EC 357 Economic History of Europe —......5 


EC 358 Economic History of the U.S. ........5 
EC 460 Economic Development of the South 5 


GEOGRAPHY 


GY 301 Geo.-Political Basis of 

po a 3 
GY 303 Geography of the Soviet Union .....5 
GY 405 Cultural Geography of the World ....5 
GY 407 World Resources and Their 


Eps ne assets seeenercy yy eevevtasenteerer > | 
SOCIOLOGY 
SY 201 Introduction to Sociology ...............5 
SY 203 Cultural Anthropology .....................5 


SY 311 Technology and Social Change ........5 
SPEECH 

SP 310 Great American Speeches 3 
PHILOSOPHY 


PA 202 Ethics and Society .........------............5 
PA 301 Introduction to Philosophy 
PA 302 Introduction to Ethics ..................3 
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PA 307 Scientific Remsoming ccccccccceeeeeeerereeeeme 5 PA 440 American Philosophy ................060 5 
or 

PA 308 Introduction to Logie ..cicun—aiad "S*ONOtoer 
PA 310 Eastern Rel. Thought .........-............. 3. PG 211 General Psychology ....................---5 
PA 315 Western Rel. Thought ................3 or 
PA 330 Philosophy of Religion .....0......4.5 PG 311 Behavior OF Mann ooccecccccccveenceccereeeeeeeees 3 
PA 400 Philosophy of Science ...... 22... 5 PG 461 Industrial Psychology -~.................. 5 


Aerospace Engineering 

The curriculum in Aerospace Engineering provides an especially pape 
educational background for those wishing to enter the many areas of y's 
major scientific effort — conquest of space. It also places — on con- 
ventional aircraft, missiles and aero-propulsion systems. The two years 
of the curriculum are devoted to the basic subjects of mathematics, physics 
and mechanics. The last two years deal with such broad areas as aero- 
dynamics, design, propulsion, structures and space science. During the senior 
year students may schedule technical electives in several fields of speciali- 


zation. The Aerospace Engineerin 


background for graduate work and research, 


Curriculum also serves as an excellent 


Curriculum in Aerospace Engineering (AE) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, Page 127) 


FIRST QUARTER 


PS 202 General Physics Il .5 
ME 205 Applied Mechanics 
Statics ....................4 
AE 205 Aerospace Fund. ....3 
MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education .1 


BS * <caeniesewns 
*PS 301 In te 
city and 
Ma paroenantae S| 
®°°F lective .............3 
AE 440 Performance ..... cee 
AE 429 Aircraft Vibration 


AE 415 Rocket & Jet Prop. 5 
Control (Lab,) .......5 


+ Group electives must be approved by the 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 


MH 561 Diff. Equations .......5 
PS 203 General Physics Ill 5 
ME 321 Dynamics of a 
Particle ........-.....- 4 
ME 301 Thermodynamics J] .A4 





MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education 1 
JUNIOR YEAR 

AE 413 Theoretical Acro- 
dynamics (Lab.) ...... 5 
AE 409 Aircraft Structures 
It (Lab.) ......0..-2:... aa 


**SP 210 Public Speaking .3 


SENIOR YEAR 
AE 431 Astronautics 


AE *Group Electives ..... 6 
©¢eF lective —..............5 

AE 401 Aeronautical 
Problems I ............. l 


Total—228 quarter hours 


ME 322 Dynamics of systems 
of Particles 

AE 306 Basic Astronautics .3 

ME 202 Engr, Materials 

ad Science-Structure ...3 


Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education .1 


AE 404 High Speed 
Aerodynamics (Lab,) 5 
AE 310 Aero Anal. OU .....4 
PA 202 Ethics & Society 
COO ReCHVE o.crnennenneevervee 4 


AE 405 B.L. Theory & 
Aerodynamic Heat. 3 
AE 411 Aerospace Design —.3 
AE tGroup Electives ....6 
*°*Electives —.. 
AE 402 Aeronautical 
Problems I1 ............1 


=o rere eee eee 


Head, 


Department 
® Students may take PS 301 and 302 or EE 263, EE 361 and one other EE course. 
®¢ Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for SP 210 (3 Hrs.) and three additional 
hours approved by the Department Head. 
®¢° Electives must be selected from the approved list of Humanistic-Social Studies, subject to 
approval by the Department Head, 


z 
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GROUP ELECTIVES 


AE 416 Rocket Propulsion 1 .W..........----.-...3 AE 430 Rotary Wing Aircraft 0... a 5 
AE 417 Rocket Propulsion TW ccd «ME 421 Heat Transfer <0. cmeccecceene nine 
AE 420 Flight Vehicle Structures I ............. 3 PS 305 Introduction to Modern Physic ........5 
AE 421 Flight Vehicle Structures TT 5 PS 405 Nuclear Physics... 5 
AE 441 Dynamic Stability & Control .......... 3 AE 414 Equilibrium Gas Dynamic ......... 5 
AE 442 Automatic Stability & Control .......6 AE 424 Nonequilibrium Gas Dynamics ..........5 
AE 428 Space Propulsion Systems ..........5 


Aviation Management 


The curriculum in Aviation Management provides education for men and 
women who plan management careers with the airlines, general aviation, 
manufacturing, governmental agencies or the military services. The study of 
fundamental aerospace courses is combined with specified subjects in in- 
dustrial engineering, business management and selected electives to provide 
P tion for the various specific functions of the aerospace industries 
including general management, uction, operations, flying, maintenance, 
and education and training. It provides a broad educational background 
of fundamental philosophies, theories, and concepts needed for research and 
study at the graduate levels. 


Curriculum im Aviation Management (AA) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
EH 101 English Comp. ~.....5 MH 161 Anal, Geom. & Cal. 5 PA 202 Ethics & Society ..5 
MH 160 Algebra & Trig. .....5 EH 102 English Comp. ........5 PG 211 Intr. to ., —— 
IL 102 Weld. Sci. & App. .1 CH 102 Intr. College MH 162 Anal, Geom, & Cal. 5 
EG 102 Engr. Drawing I 2 Chemistry ............3 EG 105 Engr. Drawing I .2 
HY 107 U.S. History -.......... 5 EG 104 Descrip. Geom. 2 IL 104 Sheet Metal ...........1 
MS Military Training ...1 IL 103 Machine Tool Lab. 1 MS Military Training ...! 
PE Physical Education .1 MS Military Training ...1 PE Physical Education ..! 
PE Physical Education ..1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
IE 20] Industrial Eng. .....5 EC 215 Fund, of Gen. & AA 201 Elem. Aeronautics 5 
EC 274 Statistics —.............. 5 Cost Accounting ...... 5 PO 206 U.S. Government ....5 
PS 205 Intr, Physics ...........5 EC 200 Gen. Economics 5S EC 300 Business Organ, 
SA 113 Typewriting ..... PS 206 Intr, Physics ............ 5 & Management ........5 
MS Military Training ...1 AA 202 Acrospace 3 IE 204 Computer Pro- 
rE Physical Education .1 MS Military Training _ 1 gramming .............. 3 
PE Physical Education .1 MS Military Training ._! 
PE Physical Education . | 
JUNIOR YEAR 
AA 311 Propulsion AA 312 Guidance & Control AA 305 Aviation 
Fundamentals —...5 Fundamentals ........5 Meteorology ............5 
EC 34] Business Law .........5 EH 345 Bus. & Prof. Writ. 5 JIE 310 Work Measurement 5 
PG 461 Industrial Psych. ...5 IE 302 Prod, Control ......5 IE 320 Engineering 
AA 309 Acrospace **SP 210 Public Speaking .3 Economy . ee 
Legislation —.......«.5 EC 244 Graphic Methods 
IE 305 Information S 2 in Business ...........9 
SENIOR YEAR 
AA 402 Aerospace Vehicle AA 417 Airline Oper. ...... 5S AA 418 Air Transport .....5 
DyCNNES weer 5S EC 442 Personnel Met. ........ 5 EC 445 Indus, Relations of 
AA 416 Airport Mgt. —...... =. Major Elective __..5 EC 400 Industrial Mgt. ......5 
ajor Elective ...... 45 General Elective 3 AA 401 Aeronautical 
General Elective ...... 3 Seminar —................ l 


Total—228 quarter hours 


* Students who have one unit of high echool typing will not be allowed credit for SA 113. 
An elective will be substituted. 

®® Advanced ROTC may be substituted for SP 210 and 6 hours of general electives. Electives 
must be approved by the Department Head. 
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Civil Engineering 

The Civil Engineering curriculum provides a sound training in mathe- 
matics and the physical sciences, in the applied sciences and principles of 
civil engineering, in a limited number of technical electives, and in humanistic- 
social studies. The curriculum prepares the graduate for further training by 
his employer and for the eventual practice of civil engineering. Courses in 
mathematics and the physical sciences constitute the foundation upon which 
the successful professional training is built. Technical electives provide for 
limited specialization in some branch of civil engineering such as highway, 
hydraulic, sanitary, soils or structural engineering. 

Training in civil engineering may lead to professional activities in analysis, 
design, research, construction, rx. Sao or sales. Such activities may be 
directly or indirectly concerned with highways, railroads, dams, and appur- 
tenant structures, rivers, harbors, water supply, sewage disposal, industrial 
wastes, foundations, buildings, bridges, ete. 

The civil engineer holds a leading role in the development of our country. 
As in most of the professions, great changes are taking place in methods and 
equipment. The civil engineer will take full advantage of recent advance- 
ments in science. 

Curriculum in Civil Engineering (CE) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, Page 127) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
CE 201 Surveying I ..........55 EH 108 Classical Lit, .....5 HY 107 US, History ...........5 
MH 264 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 PS 203 Gen. Physics II ..5 EC 200 Gen, Economics _.5 
PS 202 Gen. Physics Il .W5 CE 203 Surveying II —......4 5 
ME 202 Eng, Mat, Science .3 ME 205 Statias /.....-~ 4.4 , 
MS Military Training ..1 MS Military Training = MS Military Training ...1 
l . 


PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education PE Physical Education .. 
JUNIOR YEAR 
CE 320 Hwy. Eng. | -........... 5 CE 304 Theory Struc I ...5 IE 320 Eng, Economy ......5 
ME 307 Dynamics —..........5 CE 308 Hydraulics I ..........3 CE 380 Theory Struc. IT ......5 
IE 303 Eng, Statistica 1 ...4 ME 301 Thermo, I ...............4 EC 206 Soc.-Ec, Found, ..3 
ME 208 Strength 1 ..............4 CE 314 Photogeology ......... 5 CE 309 Hydraulics IT —....3 
CE 303 Struc. Mat, Test 3 
SENIOR YEAR 
CE 305 Water Supl. & Disp. 5 CE 405 Water & Waste **IE 430 Cont. & Specs, .3 
CE 404 Reinf. Concrete ....5 Treatment —...........5 CE 408 Foundations ............ 
CE 418 Soil Mechanics ........ 5S CE 414 St. Design I —....... 4 CE 422 Senior Seminar —....1 
EE 304 Elec, Circuits .....4 **SP 210 Public Speaking .3 Technical Elective 5 
Technical Elective —6 *Soc.-Humanistics 
Elective =e 


Total—228 quarter hours 
* Courses used for electives must be selected from the list of Humanistic-Social Studies sub- 


ject to approval of the Department Head, 
*® Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for SP 210 (3 hrs.) and IE 430 (3 hrs,), 


SUGGESTED Say ELECTIVES 








CE 400 Higher Surveying ....................... NW Ro ee 3 
CE 402 Statically Indeterminate Structures .5 CN 440 Noclear Engineering ——— 
CE 407 Municipal Engineering I -................ 3 EE 305 Electronics and Instrumentation ...... 5 
CE 409 Environmental Health Engr, ..........5 ME 304 Engr. Materials Science-Properties ..3 
CE 410 Highway Engineering TT —.......5 ME 335 Engr. Materials Science- 

CE 411 Flow in Open Channels ...............5 Physical Metallurgy .——................. 4 
CE 412 Hydrology ——~ aneeeeeeeee’? MH362 Engincering Mathematics I ~.......5 
CE 413 Hydraulic Structures .... MH 404 Engineering Mathematics II .......5 
CE 415 Construction Planning -~................ .—5S MH460 Numerical Analysis I ................5 
CE 417 Structural Design I .................-..- 5 MH461 Numerical Analysis IT —.............5 
CE 419 Municipal Engineering U1 —... 3 PS 40) Theoretical Physics I—Mechanics —5 
CE 420 Sanitary Engineering Laboratory —...5 PS 402 Theoretical Physics 11—Mechanics 5 


CE 421 Water Resources Engineering _...5 PS 405 Nuclear Physics — ~.......5 
CE 423 Similitude fa Engineering —..........3 
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Electrical Engineering 


The curriculum in Electrical Engineering keeps pace with significant 
developments in science and technology; provides an educational preparation 
that assures maximum rate of progress in the engineering profession; and 
does this within the framework of a sound and extensive humanistic social 
program. 

The Electrical Engineering curriculum is organized around four basic 
areas of study. These areas provide a firm background in the basic concepts 
required for all Electrical Engineering students. They are (1) Circuit Analysis, 
(2) Electronics and Communication, (3) Energy Conversion and Transmission, 
and (4) Electromagnetic Fields. In addition, the senior year of the curricu- 
lum is arranged so that a student, through his choice of technical electives, 
can concentrate on topics of individual interest. Included in these specialized 
topics are closed-loop control systems, analog and digital computers, genera- 
tion and transmission of electrical power, advanced communications systems, 
solid state electronics, and network synthesis. 

All required courses have associated laboratories, in order to keep the 
student in maximum contact with the realities of the practice of engineering. 


Curriculum in Electrical Engineering (EE) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 

(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, Page 127) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
MH 264 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 MH 361 Diff, Equations I -. EE 263 Cirewit Analysis 5 
PS 202 Gen. Physi 17 5 PS 203 Gen. Physics I 5 MH 362 Engr. Math. I ~.....5 
ME 205 App, Mech. Statics .4 ME 32] Dynamics of a ME 301 Thermodynamics I .4 
ME 202 Engr. Materials Particle .....-........- ME 322 Dynamics of Sys- 

Sdence-Structure ...39 IE 303 Engr. Statistics 1 .... tems of Particles _4 
LY 101 Use of the Library .1 MS Military Training .... MS Military Training ....1 
MS Military Training _.1 PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education ..1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


er ee a 


JUNIOR YEAR 


EE 361 Circuit Analysis IT .5 EE 362 Circuit Analysis 111 5 EE 363 Distributed Systems 5 
EH 253 Lit, in English ...5 EH 254 Lit. in English .....5 EE 373 Electronics and 


Math,, Physics, or EE 372 Electronics and Communications IT 5 
Engr. (Not EE) Communications I .4 EE 383 Energy Conversion 
Elective —.............5 ME 324 Fluid Mech, I and Control 
®Elective ~...............-- 3 or Systems I pee 
ME 208 Strength of ®Elective ................-- 3 
Materials I .............4 
SENIOR YEAR 
EE 471 Electronics and EE 472 Electronics and EE 493 Electromagnetic 
Communications III 5 Communications IV 5 Fields TI ~............ 5 
EE 481 Energy Conversion EE 442 Automatic Feedback SP 210 Public Speaking 3 
and Control Sys- Control Systems ....5 EE 413 Physical Electronics 4 
ob See 5 5 EE 492 Electromagnetic **Technical Electives 6 
EE 491 Electromagnetic Fields 17 ...._...5 
Fields I .....-... 5 EC 206 Soc.-Ec. Foundations 
PE lective .-..-..-..-r-c0nresd of Cont, America ....3 


Total—228 quarter hours 


Siz hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for six required hours with departmental 
approval. 

* See approved list, page 128. 

®* Technical Electives: EE 443, Solid State Electronics; EE 444, Digital Computers; EE 445, 
Nuclear Instrumentation; EE 446, Analog Computers; EE 447, Magnetic Devices; EE 461, In- 
troductory Network Synthesis; EE 473, Communication Systems; EE 483, Energy Conversion and 
Transmission Systems; EE 490, Seminar. 
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Industrial Engineering 


The curriculum in Industrial Engineering prepares one for employment in 
the design, operation, and control of systems apes men, machines, and 
materials. Emphasis is placed upon those areas of academic education which 
are fundamental and pertinent to production and manufacturing; however, 
the factfinding and analysis sure of Industrial Engineering is applicable 
to almost any business or service enterprise, 


To provide the scientific base required for Industrial Engineering, the 
student takes sequences of courses in mathematics, physics, chemistry, and 
engineering science. Part of the engineering science courses are offered 
sie an elective-option arrangement, This base is utilized and reinforced 
by additional quantitative courses such as engineering statistics, computer pro- 
gramming, linear programming, simulation, and operations research, 
economic and human aspects of Industrial Engineering are also recognized 
through appropriate subjects. Application of this fundamental knowledge is 
made in courses such as inventory control, production control, budget control, 
and operations and facilities design, 

The philosophy of the Department of Industrial Engineering is to train 
the student to recognize and solve industrial problems with most ef- 
ficient tools available. To the extent possible, this curriculum provides and 
demonstrates by application the feidhacsot principles and techniques of 
Industrial Engineering, 


Curriculum in Industrial Engineering (TE) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, Page 127) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 


MH 264 Anal. Geom, & Cal. 5 EC 200 General Economics 5 EE 263 Cire. Analysis I 5 
PS 202 Gen, Physics 11 _.5 MH361 Diff, Equations ........ 5 EH 253 Lit. in English ......5 
ME 205 App. Mech, Statics 4 PS 203 Gen, Physics I ..5 ME 208 Strength of Mat. ....4 
ME 202 Eng. Mat. Sce.— IE 204 Computer Prog. ..... 3 ME 301 Thermodynamics I .4 


—_ 


SMe. cies MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training ....1 
LY 101 Use of Library ....1 PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education ..1 
MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


JUNIOR YEAR 
EC 215 Fund. of Gen. and IE 312 Engr. Statistica TT .5 TE 310 Work Measurement 5 
Cost Acc, .....—.5 TE 320 Engr. Economy ....5 IE 322 Quality Control 5 
TE 303 Engr. Statistica I ...4 IL 310 Dimen, Control ...... 4 TE 304 Stat. Lab. ............2 
IE 323 Linear Programming 3 *Technical Elective —4 *Technical Elective 5 
IE 305 Information-Decision 
SYSROG «cesses cee cevevese 2 
*Technical Elective ..5 
SENIOR YEAR 
IE 423 Operations Research 5 IE 422 Inventory Control .5 IE 424 Prod. Control ...... 5 
IE 416 Ind. Simulation ...4 PG 461 Industrial Psych. 5 TE 426 Ind, Budget Control 5 
EC 447 Job Evaluation _....3 EC 448 Incentive Methods .3 IE 428 Operations & 


Technical Elective ..5 ®eElective —.......---.-3 Facilities’ Design ....5 
oT) 1 ee 3 CPE loctive cols lise 3 


Total—228 quarter hours 


®An Engineering Science elective sequence must be selected from a Ust of such sequences 
which is available in the office of the Department Head, 

®® Electives to be selected from the approved list of Humanistico-Social Studies, subject to 
approval of the Departmest Head. Six hours of advanced ROTC may be substituted with De- 
partment Head approval. 

Unmarked technical electives should be selected from junior or senior level engineering, math- 
ematics, of physics courses with Department Head approval. 
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Mechanical Engineering 


Students who complete the curriculum in Mechanical Engineering have a 
broad field from which to select their life’s work. Industrial positions in man- 
ufacturing, marketing, maintenance, and design are available to graduate me- 
chanical cognates in a large variety of companies which produce mechanical, 
chemical, electrical, aeronautical, and petroleum products. In addition, the 
graduate is prepared by his seu § training, when supplemented by experience 
and practical training, to specialize in management or engineering services, 
such as consulting and sales, The curriculum also is suitable for students in- 
tending to enter the fields of engineering education and research, It is an ex- 
cellent base for further study at the graduate level in this and allied fields. 

The curriculum provides the student with a strong background in mathe- 
matics and the physical sciences. The basic engineering science fields of en- 

ineering mechanics, materials science, thermodynamics, fluid mechanics, and 

eat transfer are covered in depth to provide the student with siete Snr: 
and the ability to solve problems in these areas. In addition, professio 
training is given in combustion engines, including gas turbines and rockets, 
power plants, air conditioning, refrigeration, automatic controls, turboma- 
chinery and machine design, A series of courses in electrical theory and elec- 
tronics is also included to equip the graduate with needed fundamental 
knowledge in this rapidly expanding Geld. 

Humanistic-social subjects are required to give the student breadth and 
to add to his general education. 

Technical electives are provided in the senior year of the curriculum to 
enable students to specialize to a limited extent. Students intending to under- 
take graduate studies may take additional mathematics in lieu of certain 
professional technical electives. 


Curriculum in Mechanical Engineering (ME) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, Page 127) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
PS 202 Gen. Physics I] ..5 PS 203 Gen, Physic ITI ..5 EE 263 Circuit Analysis I _5 
MH 264 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 MH361 Differential MH 362 Engr. Math. I ......5 
ME 205 Applied Mechanic — Equations ............ 5 ME 304 Engr, Materials 
Statics ....ccccnsun4 ME 321 Dynamics of a Science—Properties 3 
ME 202 Engr, Materials Particle ......... Tn 4 ME 322 Dynamics of Sys- 
Science—Structure .3 ME 208 Strength of tems of Particles ....4 
LY 101 Use of Library — 1 Materials T o20.......4 MS Military Training ...1 
MS Military Training ....1 MS Military Training ...1 PE Physical Education ..1 
Physical Ed —b) ae Physical Education ..1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
EH 108 Classical Literature EE 372 Electronia & ME 335 Engr. Materials 
or Communications I _4 Science—Physi- 
PA 202 Ethics & Society ...5 ME 302 Thermodynamics II 4 cal Metallurgy -.... 4 
EE 361 Circuit Analysis I : ME 324 Fluid Mechanics I .4 ME 325 Fluid Mechanics I] 4 


ME 301 Thermodynamics I 
ME 308 Computation Labo- D "ipssenvtckbeeeanbeahaashe 4 
oy Se aS *¢Ceneral Elective ...5 ME 303 Thermodynamic II 4 
ME 316 Strength of ME 309 Materials Testing PA 308 Introduction to 
Materials II ............ 4 Fe a ae LOGIE c.ceustetethosm 3 


*® Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for SP 210 and three additional hours 
approved by the Department Head. 

®° Electives must be selected from the list of Humanistic-Social Studies, subject to approval 
of the Department Head. 


ME 311 Measurements Lab, ME 323 Dynamics of 
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SENIOR YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
ME 421 Heat Transfer 4 ME 415 Thermodynamia of ME 451 Advanced Projects 3 
ME 439 Machine Design I .4 Power Systems .....4 EC 206 Socio-Economic 
ME 327 Mechanical ME 440 Machine Design II 4 Foundations of Con- 
Vibrations ............ 4 ME 420 Thermal Systems temporary America 3 
*SP 210 Public Speaking ...3 BOB accent 3 **Gencral Electives .6 


ME 413 Measurements Lab, **Ceneral Elective ....3 Technical Elective 5 
**General Elective —..3 
Total—228 quarter hours 


* Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for SP 210 and three additional hours 


approved by the Department Head, 
** Electives must be selected from the list of Humanistic-Social Studies, subject to approval 
of the Department Head. 


SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 


In addition to the subjects listed below, other subjects may be used as technical electives 
upon approval of the Head of the Department and the Dean of Engineering. 


CE 304 Theory of Structures 0000. eon 5 ME 432 Automatic Controls ........................4 
CE 305 Water Supply... = =99ME 436 Engineering Materials Science— 

CE 402 Indeterminate Structures ................., 5 Ferrous Metallurgy ..........00..060.00 4 
CE 404 Reinforced Concrete ..................5 ME 437 Engineering Materials Science— 

CN 440 Nuclear Engineering -......................5 Non Ferrous Metallurgy ............... 4 
EE 362 Circuit Analysis IT] ....,.................5 ME 438 Residual Stresses in Metals ...........4 
EE 363 Distributed Systems ..........__........ 5 ME 441 Engineering Systems I —................... 4 
EE 383 Energy Conversion & Transmission I ME 442 Engineering Systems IT — ...............4 
EE 491 Electromagnetic Fields | ................... 5 ME 443 Photoelastic Stress and Strain 

IE 303 Engineering Statistics I ..............-.- 4 ee ed ee oP re ee =. 

LE 320 Engineering Economy ......................5 ME 450 Special Problems —...................1-5 
IL 450 Engineering Metrology ................. 1-5 MH403 Engineering Mathematics II or 

ME 401 Statistical Thermodynamics ............- 4 MH 404 Engineering Mathematics II or 

ME 414 Turbomachines .2.0.00-0cc 4) »=3=909M 460 Introduction to Numerical Analysis _5 
ME 422 Transport Phenomena ..................... 4 PS 305 Introduction to Modern Physics ........ 5 
ME 425 Gas and Steam Turbines ..............4 PS 413 Introduction to X-Ray 

ME 428 Air Conditioning and Refrigeration _4 Crystallography 0... co —*. : 


Metallurgical Engineering 


The curriculum in Metallurgical Engineering is administered by the De- 
partment of Mechanical Engineering of the School of Engineering, in coopera- 
tion with the Department of Chemical Engineering of the School of Chemistry. 

Metallurgical Engineering includes both the design of metallurgical pro- 
cesses and the design of metals to meet specific needs. Metallurgical Engineers 
are employed in the basic metallurgical, electronics, aerospace, mechanical, 
process, chemical, and nuclear power industries. Today, many Metallurgical 
Engineers occupy key positions in industry, government, private research lab- 
oratories, and in educational institutions. 

The curriculum in Metallurgical Engineering is planned to provide the 

foundation in the humanities, basic sciences, engineering sciences, 

and particularly in the science of the relationship of structure to properties. 

The curriculum will prepare the Engineer for effective industrial professional 

eepeny or graduate study. With a relatively small amount of additional study, 

will be prepared to work with other types of engineering materials such as 
plastics, semiconductors, ceramics, natural materials, and superconductors. 

The courses in Metallurgical Engineering include the subjects of extractive, 
process, and physical metallurgy with particular emphasis on the latter and on 
its relation to design. The equipment available is comprehensive and modern 
and includes metallurgical microscopes, X-ray diffraction and radiographic 
ssar'vot. an electron microscope, and mechanical processing and testing 
machines. 
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Curriculum in Metallurgical Engineering (MTL) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, Page 127) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 


MH 264 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 tCH 105 General Chemistry 3 CH 204 Analytical Chem. ....5 
EC 206 Socio-Econ. Found. CH 105L Gen, Chem. Lab. .2 MH 361 Diff. Equations ...... 5 
of Cont, America 3 PS 203 Gen, Physics I] ...5 ME 304 Engr. Materials 


PS 202 Gen. Physis If _..5 ME 202 Engr. Materials Science—Properties 3 
ME 205 Applied Mechanics— Science—Structure ..3 EH 253 Lit. in English ........5 
Beatles. casussecus 4 ME 208 Strength of MS Military Training ..1 
MS Military Training ....1 Materials I ........... 4A PE Physical Education .1 
PE Physical Education .1 MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
CH 407 Physical Chem, .... 5 CH 408 Physical Chem. ....5 CH 412 Chemical 
ME 335 Engr. Materials ME 336 Metallography & Thermodynamics _._5 
Science—Phys. Met. 4 Heat Treat. [ ........- 4 ME 337 Metallography & 
EE 263 Circuit Anal, I ......... 5 EE 361 Circuit Anal. 1 ..5 Heat Treat. IT .....4 
ME 316 Strength of PS 413 Intr, to X-ray CN 427 Extractive 
Materials 1 ........... 4 Crystallography ..... 5 Metallurgy 2.0.05 
EE 372 Electronics & 
Communications I 4 
SENIOR YEAR 
CN 402 Heat Transfer for EC 200 General Economics 5 ME 447 Ady. Physical Metal- 
Metallurgists 5 ME 446 Advanced Physical lurgy—Plasticity .....4 
EH 254 Literature in Metallurgy—Theo- ME 451 Adv, Projects 
Eglishs ...-...ccceconnenee 5 retical Met, ........+--. 4 (Metallurgical 
ME 338 Phase Diagrams _.4 ME 437 Engr. Materials Design) ..-~—...«...- 3 
ME 436 Engr. Materials Sclence—Non- *SP 210 Public Speaking ..3 
S Ferrous Ferrous Met, ..........-. 4 **FElectives ................9 
Metallurgy ...._.___.4 ®©*E lective —....... 5 


Total—228 quarter hours 


* The sequence, CH 111, CH 112, and CH 113, may be substituted for the sequence, CH 
103/CH 103L, CH 104/CH 104L, and CH 105/CH 105L., 

* Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for SP 210 and three additional hours 
approved by the Department Head, 

®° Flectives must be selected from the list of Hurmanistic-Social Studies, subject to approval of 


the Department Head. 
Textile Engineering 

The Department of Textile Engineering is equipped with full-size ma- 
chinery of a complete textile mill Be the Baits ress of a wide variety of 
fabrics from the processing of the raw material to the weaving of the finished 
product. Included are laboratories for bleaching, dyeing, finishing, and the 
physical and chemical testing of fibers and fabrics. 

The textile industry is the largest industry in Alabama, comprising more 
than 25 per cent of the total industrial working force in the State. The greater 
portion of the textile industry, making yarn on the cotton system, is located in 
the South and Southeast. In the Southern Region alone, there are some 1500 
plants which process cotton, rayon, nylon, wool, and paper and an almost 
unlimited number of finished products. The industry is growing rapidly in 
all branches. 

The size and diversity of the textile and allied industries, including manu- 
facturers of textile machinery and equipment, chemicals and dyestuffs, re- 
search laboratories, textile supply and salir Fuion afford un opportuni- 
ties for college-trained men at women. New fields of employment are openin 
in research and development and in the process of new fibers. The om 

i sent been greater than at the 


for college graduates in textile meet 
present time, nor is the demand likely to be met within the next several years. 
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The Department of Textile Engineering offers three curricula to prepare 
students for all areas of the industry. The Textile courses in these curricula 
are combined with courses offered by other departments of the University to 
provide basic instruction in the fundamental sciences, engineering, technology 
and humanistic-social studies. The three curricula are; 


Textile Engineering. — The curriculum in Textile Engineering trains men 
and women in the basic engineering sciences. It includes basic engineering 
sciences, humanistic-social studies, and textile subjects needed for a basic 
understanding of the textile industry. It prepares students for graduate study 
and careers in textile research, engineering, production and management in 
the textile industry as well as in other sled industries, such as the manu- 
facture of textile machinery and man-made fibers. 


Textile Chemistry. —The curriculum in Textile Chemistry trains students 
in the chemistry of natural and man-made fibers and in the theory and prac- 
tice of textile dyeing and finishing. It prepares students for graduate work 
and careers as chemists and dyers in the textile, man-made fibers, dyestuff and 
other allied industries, 


Textile Management.— The curriculum in Textile Management prepares 
the student for production, administrative and sek les positions in the 
textile and allied industries. Emphasis is placed on production and operational 
functions and the humanistic-social studies with the inclusion of textile sub- 
jects. Students are permitted in their junior and senior years to major in 
production, sales, or design according to their interests and professional needs. 


The Alabama textile industry cooperates with the Department of Textile 
Engineesing 2 assisting worthy young men and women to obtain a college 
education through the Cooperative Education Program, which is described 
on page 43 of this catalog. 

The Department of Textile Engineering is organized and equipped to con- 
duct applied and fundamental research. In cooperation wit Auburn 
Research Foundation, the Engineering Experiment Station, and other depart- 
ments of the University, the department serves the textile industry of the 
region through the full utilization of its facilities. 


Curriculum in Textile Engimeering (TE) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 

(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, Page 127) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER 
MH 264 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 
PS 202 Gen, Physia I ...5 
TE 210 Fiber Processing —.5 
TE 101 Intr. to Textiles 


MS Military Training 1 
PE Physical Education —1 
TE 307 Bleach & Dyeing ....5 
TE 322 Yarn Mfg. Il 5 
EE 304 Electrica) 4 
ME 2085 Strength of 


SECOND QUARTER 
TE 211 Yarn Mfg. I -......_5 
PS 203 Gen. Physics II —5 
MH 361 Differential 


Equations .............. 5 
TE 204 Computer 
MO, cceierel 
MS Military Training —1 
PE Physical Education 1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
EE 305 Electronics & 


Instrumentation ....5 
TE 320 Weaving Design II 5 
ME 304 E.M.S.—Properties .3 
EH 304 Technical Writing ..3 
TE 305 Fiber Technology ...3 


THIRD QUARTER 
EC 200 General Economia 5 
TE 220 Weaving Design I _5 
ME 205 App. Mechs.— 

OS 
ME 202 Engr. Materials 

Science—Structure ..3 
MS Military Training 1! 
PE Physical Education ..1 


EE 306 Machinery & Power 
es 5 


T 
ME 307 App. Mechanicse— 
Dyn 


ee 5 
TE 317 Dyeing & Fin. ........ 5 
TE 324 Physical Test, ........3 


TE 319 Chem, Testing —....2 
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TE 405 Warp Preparation ....5 
ME 301 Thermodynamics I 4 


SP 210 Public Speaking ...... 3 
TE 431 Fabric Analysis —... 3 
Elective —............ ee 
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SENIOR YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
PG 461 Industrial 


DRT | Zccsemusoel 

TE 406 Textile Costing 5 
TE 412 Textile Mgt. —....3 
Technical Elective —5 


Total—228 quarter hours 


THIRG QUARTER 


TE 401 Engineering Aspects 
of Textile Materials 


Teter eee ere 


eee eee 


General electives must be selected from the approved list of Humanistic-Social Studies, sub- 
ject to approval of the Department Head. Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted with 


Department Head approval. 


SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 
In addition to the subjects listed below, other subjects may be used as technical electives with 


approval of the 


Department Head. 
PS 305 Introduction to Modern Physics ......5 


ee 


TE 432 Finishing & Printing ........-c 


Curriculum in Textile Chemistry (TC) 


FIRST QUARTER 
CH 111 Gen, Chemistry 
EH 101 English Comp. ........5 
MH 160 Algebra & Trig. ...5 
TE 101 Intr. to Testiles 
IL 103 Machine Tool Lab. .1 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education .1 


MH 163 Anal, Geom. & Cal, 5 


ee 


MS Military Training — 1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
CH 204 Analytical Chem. ...5 
TE 320 Weav, & Design II 5 
EH 304 Tech, Writing ........ 3 
PG 311 Behavior of Man 3 

Elective —.........-..-... 3 
CH 304 Organic Chemistry .5 
TE 405 Warp Prep. .........5 
TE 412 Tex. Management .3 
TE 324 Phy. Testing -........... : 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
CH 112 Gen, Chemistry 5 
EH 102 English Comp. 
MH 161 Anal. Geom. & Cal, 5 
EG 102 Engr. Draw. I 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education _1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


TE 305 Fiber Technology .. 
MS Military Training - 
PE Physical Education ..! 


JUNIOR YEAR 


CH 205 Analytical Chem. — 5 
TE 307 Bleach, & Dyeing 5 
TE 231 Yar Mfg. 1 . 

Elective . 


wal = 

TE 220 Weav, & Design I .5 
= 

™ 


SENIOR YEAR 
CH 407 Physical Chemistry 5 
TE 417 Adv, Dyeing . 
TE 424 Man-made Fibers Pm. 
BelectiVe :.:...-------- <0 


Total—228 quarter hours 


THIRD QUARTER 


CH 113 Gen. Chemistry 
MH 162 Anal, Geom, & Cal. 5 


HY 107 U.S. History ............ 5 
LY 101 Use of Library ........ } 
MS Military ee 
PE Physical Education —1 
PO 206 U.S. Government 5 
PA 202 Ethics & Soc. .......- 5 
PS 203 Gen, Physics TI ...5 
EC 206 Socio-Economic . 
Foundations ........-... 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education —1 
TE 317 Dyeing & Finishing 5 
CH 303 Organic Chemistry 5 
TE 319 Chem. Testing ........2 


Technical Elective ..5 
Elective 3 


CH 408 Physical Chemistry ..5 
Cost comet 


General electives must be selected from the approved list of Humanistic-Social Studies, sub- 
fect to approvel of the Department Head, 


SUGGESTED TECHNICAL 


ELECTIVES 


In addition to the subjects listed below, other subjects may be used as technical electives with 
approval of the Department Head. 


CH 305 Organic 


Chemistry 
CH 404 Organic Analysis (Qualitative) — = 
Control _. 


CN 432 Instrumentation and 


ME 208 Strength of Materials I 


ME 310 Thermodynamics 


MH 361 Differential Equations —............... 
1E 303 Engineering Statistics . 


mee 


—_—" 5 IE 320 Engineering Economy —...............5 
_& PS 305 Introductiknm to Modern Physics =— 

a Uk TE 321 Weaving and Designing II ........... ~S 
ee Sree 4 TE 322 Yam Manufacture Il ...................5 
cetera TE 418 Jacquard Weaving and Design —._..2 
5 TE 425 Man-Made Fibers II ..... i) 

sebbbS4444S4abhOAS 4 TE 431 Fabric Analysis .......... icant 
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Curriculum in Textile Management (TM) 


FIRST QUARTER 
EH 101 English Comp a 
HY 107 United Bistes "Hist, 
MH 121 College Math, ..... 5 


TE 101 Intr. to Textiles 
MS Military Training —.1 
PE Physical Education —1 


EC 206 Soc, Ec. Foundation 3 
EC 200 Gen. Econ. ............ : 
TE 210 Fiber Processing .. 

TE 305 Fiber Technology 3 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..! 


EC 274 Statistics .............. 
TE 307 Bleaching & Dyeing 5 
TE 322 Yam Mfg. II 

Gen, Elective 


EC 445 Industrial Relations 5 
TE 406 Textile Costing ...5 
Tech. Elective 
Gen. Elective ........1 


Textile Management students will take the above curriculum plus three 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
CH 102 Intr. to Chem, ....3 
EH 102 English Comp. ........5 
MH 122 College Math. ..........5 


EG 102 Engr. Drawing I 2 
IL 103 Mch. Tool Lab, ......1 


MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education —1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
EC 202 Economics II ..........5 


SY 201 Intr. to Sociology 5 
TE 220 Weaving & Design 5 
SP 210 Public Speaking ...... 3 
MS Military Training —..1 
PE Physical Education .1 


JUNIOR YEAR 
TE 317 Dyeing & Finishing 5 
TE 320 Weaving & Des, II 5 
TE 324 Physical Testing ...3 
TE 325 Textile Qual, 


POE a meccinnctdcead 2 
Gen, Elective .......... 8 
SENIOR YEAR 


EC 442 Personnel Mgt. ......5 
TE 405 Warp Preparation ....5 
Tech. Elective ....5 
Gen, Elective .......... 3 


Total—216 quarter hours 


THIRD QUARTER 
PS 204 Survey in Physics .5 
PG 211 Gen. Psychology —..5 
PA 202 Ethics and Society ..5 


MS Military Training 1 
PE Physical Education .1 
IE 201 Indus, Engr. ....... mh 
PO 206 U.S, Govt. .......... 5 
TE 211 Yarn Mfg. I ..........5 


MS 
PE 


Military Training roe 
Physical Education ..1 


EH 345 Bus. & Prof, Writ. .5 
TE 319 Chemical Testing ....2 
TE 321 Weaving & 





hw 5 

TE 418 Jacquard Weayv. 
& Design . a 
Gen. Elective ary 


TE 424 Man-Made Fibers I 5 
TE 412 Textile Management 3 
TE 431 Fabric Analysis ....3 
Tech, Elective —.....5 
Gen. Elective .......... 3 


three of the technical elec- 


tives in accordance with interests and professional needs. General electives ra wet be selected from 


approved list on page 128. 


Substitutions not included on either of these lists 


may be made 


APPROVED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 


IE 301 Data Processing —..5 
IE 302 Production Contrl, .5 
TE 320 Engr. Economy 

IE 426 Ind. Budgeting —.....5 
IE 430 Contracts & Spec. . 3 
TE 438 Safety Engr. ............ 5 


EC 215 Fundamentals of 


Accounting 
EC 331 Prin. of Marketing 5 
EC 333 Salesmanship .........5 
EC 341 Business Law -........ 5 
EC 300 Bus. Organization .5 


EC 436 Bus, Res. Methods _5 
HE 415 Hist. of Textiles —..5 
PG 380 Applied Psychology 5 
PG 461 Indus. Psychology —..5 
TE 425 Man-Made Fibers n5 


School of Home Economics 


Norma H. Compton, Dean 


Ho“ ECONOMICS at Auburn University is a professional program with 
its roots in the arts, sciences and humanities. Areas of specialization 
are concerned with all aspects of environment, health and human develop- 
ment. Home Economics is a complex of studies serving many purposes — 
broad liberal education for the unknown future, preparation for professional 
careers, and a background for home and family living. A basic core of sub- 
jects in liberal education is required of all undergraduate majors. All courses 
are open to both men and women students. 

With emphasis on both breadth of knowledge and its application to the 
solution of human problems, Home Economics offers professional or prepro- 
fessional preparation for an increasing variety of positions. The Home Eco- 
nomics degree enables graduates to earn above-average salaries. Numerous 
positions of leadership are offered to majors in education, business, industry, 
and government. 


Programs 
Pr of study ease to the Bachelor of Science degree can be 
planned within seven curricula in the School of Home Economics. These 


curricula are designed with flexibility to meet the needs of students with 
varying interests. 

Each student is assigned a faculty adviser under whose guidance a pro- 
gram is planned. Early in the junior year students are requested to reserve 
Aone in one of the Home Management Houses for the quarter of their 
choice. 


Majors in the School of Home Economics 


I. Clothing and Textiles which provides a comprehensive view of textiles 
—their properties and use in the home and in garment structures — 
as well as their socio-cultural significance. Knowledge can be applied 
in such varied fields as: merchandising, apparel design and production, 
consumer evaluation of textiles and garments, journalism, teaching, 
research, welfare and social planning. 


Il. Family Life and Early Childhood Education which prepares for pro- 
fessional work with families and individuals of all age levels with 
challenging careers in programs for young children Fa youth, social 
welfare, family life education and business. 


III. Foods and Nutrition which prepares majors for positions in research, 
teaching, extension, communications (journalism, radio, television), food 
service, dietetics (therapeutic, clinical, consulting, administrative). Such 
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positions are available in private industry, hospitals, government agencies 
and educational institutions. 


IVY. Home Management and Family Economics which is designed for stu- 
dents interested in a broad general education in home economics, 
Professional preparation is offered for positions in consumer economics, 
family economics, financial counseling, Cooperative Extension Service, 
home service and other areas of business, ‘ei rig a background in 
home management and social science. Valuable experience may 


gained for graduate study. 


V. The ey and Equipment Program which ro ieee students for 
positions with public utilities, manufacturers, retail dealers, research 
centers, governmental agencies, retail associations, and other business 
areas in Home Economics. This curriculum serves and prepares pro- 
fessional homemakers, those engaged in adult education and Cooperative 
Extension. Courses from this program may be elected by students in 
other curricula; examples include programs centered on safety educa- 
tion, house structure, engineering and the applications of physics. 


VI. Institution Food Management which trains both men and women to 
manage efficiently commercial, industrial, and institution food service 
operations. Food production, consumption and service is today the 
third largest business in the world and demands highly trained per- 
sonnel. 


VII. Pre-Nursing Science which provides Nursing Science majors with a 
basic 2-year program. Upon satisfactory completion, students will be 
assisted with transfer to an accredited School of Nursing for comple- 
tion of the baccalaureate program in nursing. The Emory University, 
the University of Alabama, and other accredited schools of nursing 
have approved this program as meeting their pre-nursing requirements. 


Graduate Work 


The School of Home Economics offers work leading to the Master of 
Science degree, Master of Arts degree, and to the professional degree, Master 
of Home Economics. For further information consult the Home Economics 
course descriptions and the graduate catalog. 


Child Study Laboratories 


The School of Home Economics provides three laboratories for the study of 
child development and human relations, two nursery schools for children three 
to five years of age and a kindergarten for five year olds. The nursery school 
meets from 9;00 a.m. to 12 noon. A hot lunch is served to the 3-year olds, 
The kindergarten is in session from 1 to 4 p.m. Children admitted to the 
child study laboratories are selected from an application list. Applications 
may be paced with the office of Family Life and Early Childhood Edu- 
cation when the child is 142 years old, Children are admitted on an early 
application basis and laboratory needs. 
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Basic Curriculum for all Freshmen and Sophomores 
in Home Economics (HE) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 





FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
EH 101 English Comp. ........ 5 EH 102 English Comp, ......5 EH 253 Lit. in English 5 
HE 104 Related Art ........5 HE 102 Basic Foods & Nutr. 5 HE 105 Fund, of Clothing —5 
MH 107 College Algebra® _ .5 CH 103 General Chem.t ...4 CH 104 General Chem.? os 
HE 110 Fresh. Orientation _1 CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab.t 1 CH 104L Gen, Chem. Lab.t 1 
PE Physical Education .1 HE 111 Fresh, Orientation ...1 HE 112 Fresh. Orientation ..1 
PE Physical Education .| LY 101 Library Science —..1 
PE Physical Education ,,! 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CH 203 Organic Chem.**** EC 211 Accounting®*®*®® or EC 200 General Economics 5 
or HE 205 Clothing for the HE 225 Textiles** or 
HY 208 World History —.....5 Family ...... 5 HE 233 Home Equip.*** of 
HE 202 Meal Management .5 PG 211 Gen. Euyeholnny ..$ HE 312 Nutritional Bio- 
SY 201 Sociology —. 5 PS 204 Physics ................5 chemistry? or 
HE 207 Principles of Child SP 210 Public Speaking 3 HE 307 Growth & Dev. of 
Development .. 0 PE Physical Educaiton —1 Children®**?* 5 
PE Physical Education ..} VM 210 Physiology ............. 5 
JM 315 Ag. Journalism ........3 
PE Physical Education . 1 


© MH 107 required of all majors—Pr. for CH 103 and CH 103L. 
®® Required of Clothing Textile majors only. 
®*°¢ Required of Home Management and Family Economics majors, Housing and Equipment ma- 
jors, and Family Life and Early Childhood Education majors only. 
®¢°° Required of Foods and Nutrition and Housing and Equipment majors. 
©¢¢°° Required (| Family Life and Early Childhood Education majors only. 


+ Required of Foods and Nutrition majors only, 
t Family Life and Early Childhood Education majors may substitute VM 220 and VM 3221 
for CH 103 and CH 104. "This would preclude use of VM 210. 


Suggested minors in Speech, Journalism or combination of both, (Consult your Adviser before 
end SP 210 or JM 315.) 
Speaking, Radio, and Television: SP 211, 273, 311 and 230, or 211, 230, 334 and 234. 
News writing, Reporting, Copyreading and Editing and Feature writing: JM 221, 223, 224 
and 
Combination minor: JM 221, SP 211, or Workshop, JM 322, SP 230 or SP 210, 


Curriculum for Majors in Clothing and Textiles 


JUNIOR YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
HE 303 The House —.......5 HE 395 Clothing Design _... 3 HE 323 Home Mgt. ........... 5 
HE 325 Fund. of Retailing .5 Social Sc. Elective Nr 5 
VM 311 Bacterio SS Prof, Elective —....... 5 
HE 372 Nutr. & Health _..3 FED 214 Ed. tear da 5S HE 305 Tailoring .................. 3 
lective ......5 
HE 385 Creative Weaving .3 
SENIOR YEAR 
HE 307 Growth & Dev. of HE 425 Hist. of Costume 5 ye se Bilger. es. 
Children ......... 45 HE 435 Textile Testing _..5 HE 405 Creative Costume 
HE 415 History of Textiles .5 Prof, Elective —...._5 Design 2. es 
HE 443 Home Mgt. Kes, _..... 5 8 eee See. carat 3 Prof. Elective .......... 5 


HE 431 Senior Seminar ......3 
Total—214 quarter hours 


Electives must be chosen from one field to make a strong minor; suggested minors are Art, 
Chemistry, Economics, Education, Journalism, or Textile Technology. 
HE 335 Retail Training (8 cr.) must be scheduled by students electing to minor in Retailing. 


Curriculum for Majors in Family Life and Early Childhood Education 


JUNIOR YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
HE 303 The House ......... _5 HE 417 Guid. of Children _5 HE 313 Home Furnishing 5 
FED 214 Ed, Psychology ....5 Prof, Elective .....5. HE 323 Home Met. .......... osnald 
Prof. Elective ....5 VM 311 Bacteriology . 5 Soc. Sc, Elective 5 
HE 353 Comm, & Fam. HE 304 Home & Fam. Life 3 Elective ........... ee 


SOMONE =. <sessteetsesamme 


FIRST QUARTER 
HE 437 Teach. Meth. in 
Pre-Primary Ed. ....5 
HE 443 Home Mgt. Res, ..5 
HE 457 Family senate Na 5 
Elective ..... a | 
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SENIOR YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 


HE 447 Directed Teaching 
in Pre-Primary Ed. ..5 


HE 392 Family Nutrition 5 
Elective .......0+0+-ereend 


Total—214 quarter hours 


IED 
HE 463 Family Economics _5 HE 431 Senior Seminar 
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THIRD QUARTER 


472 Books & Related 
Mater, for Child .. 


Prof. Electives 


Electives must be chosen to build a strong minor in Economics, Education, Psychology, So- 


ciology, Speech, or Journalism. 


Curriculum 


FIRST QUARTER 


HE 332 Nutrition & Diet. I 5 
HY 208 World History 
HE 355 Consumer Textiles” 3 

Elective 


STP eee ee 


FL French or German —5 
HE 257 The Family and 

Human Develop. ....5 

HE 412 Quantity Food 
Production 


for Majors in Foods and Nutrition 


JUNIOR YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
HE 342 Nutrition & Diet. II ' 
VM 311 Bacteriology ............ 
HE 352 Inst, Organization as 
Personnel Manage- 


eR a =. 
HE 442 Catering -—.—............ 3 
SENIOR YEAR 


FL French or German ..5 
HE 462 Experimental Foods 5 
Elective 


Sete dadh dated eit 


Total—214 quarter hours 


THIRD QUARTER 
HE 323 Home Management 5 
FED 214 Ed. Psychology ...5 
HE 302 Cultural Aspects of 


Food Service .......... 3 

Elective .2........<1<-0:2- 5 
HE 402 Diet Therapy ........ 5 
HE 422 Inst, nea 

Purchasing  ...........-. 5 
HE 443 Home Mat Res. x 5 


HE 431 Senior Seminar ........3 


Curriculum for Majors in Home Management and Family Economics 


FIRST QUARTER 
HE 303 The House ........... 5 
HE 323 Home Management 5 
HE 343 Int. Home Prob, .....5 
HE 372 Nutr. & Health ......3 
HE 322 Food Preservation .3 
HE 304 Home & Family Life 3 
HE 431 Senior Seminar ...3 
HE 443 Home Management 

Residence ........... 5 
HE 453 Consumer and the 

ee 


JUNIOR YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
VM 311 Bacteriology 
HE 313 Home Furnishings —5 
HE 333 Lighting Equip, 
ElOCtiVe ....ccccc-s0-ensenee 


SENIOR YEAR 
HE 353 Com. & Fam. 
Health 


HE 433 Food Equipment ....5 
HE 463 Family Economics _5 
Elective 


Recommended electives: English, Social Science or Zoology. 


Total—214 quarter hours 


THIRD QUARTER 
FED 214 Ed. Psychology or 
Social Sc, Elective ..5 
HE 307 Child Development 5 
HE 355 Consumer Terxtiles _3 
Elective 


HE 401 Extension Organi- 
zation & Methods —5 

HE 417 Guid. of Children or 

HE 457 Family Relations _.5 
Elective 


Pertti itt eee 


Curriculum for Majors in Housing and Equipment 


FIRST QUARTER 


HE 303 The House .............5 
HE 323 Home Management 5 
HE 372 Nutr, & Heath —....3 

Elective _.....___.._5 


HE 457 Fam. Relationship —5 
HE 423 Eq. & Housing 
5 eee 
HE 483 Laundry Eq. 
Clothing re at 
HE 431 Senior Seminar seen | 


JUNIOR YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
333 Lighting 
311 Bacteriology .......... | 
373 Demon. Home Eq. .. 
ves... 


ee 


Pa 


<1. eee eee 


SENIOR YEAR 


THIRO QUARTER 


HE 313 Home Furnishings z 

AR 360 Apprec, of Arch. .. 

HE 343 Int. Home Problems 5 
Elective 


Seer Terre erT eens 
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Curriculum in Institution Food Management 


FRESHMAN YEAR 

FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
EH 101 English Comp, ......5 CH 103 General Chemistry .4 CH 104 General Chemistry ..4 
MH 107 College Algebra® ...5 CH 103L Gen, Chem, Lab, .1 CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. ..1 
HE 102 Basic Foods EH 102 English Comp. ......5 EH 253 Literature in 

| SE 5 HY 208 World History ....5 Merete | ecccsssscovervouss 5 
LY 101 Library Science ....1 PE Physical Education .1 HE 202 Meal Management - 5 
PE Physical Education .1 MS Military Tr.—Men or PE Physical Education ..1 


MS Military Tr.—Men, or Elective—Women .1 MS Military Tr.—Men or 
Elective—Women .1 Elective—Women ..1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CH 203 Organic Chemistry .5 EC 212 Accownting -~.......... 5 PG 211 General Psychology 5 
EC 211 Accounting ............5 EC 200 Economic ............ 5 VM 210 Physiology .........-.. 5 
SY 201 Sociology ..............5 PS 204 Physics  ..........------+ 5 EC 202 Economics _..........«. 5 
PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education _1 JM 315 Agr. Jourmalism .....3 
MS Military Tr.—Men or MS Military Tr.—Men or PE Physical Education ..! 
Elective—Women 1 Elective—Women ..1 MS Military Tr.—Men or 
Elective—Women 1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
HE 412 Quality Food VM 311 Bacteriology ............ 5 EC 333 Salesmanship .......... 3 
Ln 5 HE 352 Inst. Org, & Per- EC 331 Priv. of Marketing ..5 
EC 341 Business Law ......... 5 sonnel Management 5 HE 362 Problems in Comm, 
SP 210 Public Speaking ....3 HE 372 Nutrition & Health - ae 3 
Elective .....00cce-s0--n00e- 5 RTD ccs acepocneiens Electives .......<-.....0- 7 
SENIOR YEAR 
EC 432 Advertising .............. 3 HE 462 Experimental Foods 5 HE 422 Inst. Food 
HE 432 Food Serv, Planning DH 411 Food Plant Purchasing § .............. 5 
Lay-Out & Equip. ..5 Sanitation ~—,,.—....... 3S HE 482 Food Serv. Cost 
HE 453 Consumer & the HE 442 Catering ..............3 (>! hee eee 
Market  .......--------204..5 Electives .......--...... 7 eS s 


Total—214 quarter hours 


®° MH 107 Pr. for CH 103 and CH I103L. 

Note: Students qualifying for ADA membership through therapeutic and administrative 
dietetics will be required to take HE 312, Nutritional Biochemistry; HE 332, 342, Nutrition 
HE 402, Diet Therapy, and PG 214, Educational Psychology. 


Curriculum in Pre-Nursing Science (NS) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 

HE 104 Related Art — ~...... a HE 102 Basic Foods HY 107 History of U.S, 5 
EH 101 English Comp, ..... and Nutr. ...0.0.....5 ZY 101 General Zoology —...5 
MIHLJ07 College Algebra®™® 5 EH 102 English Comp. —. 5 CH 104 General Chemistry .4 
HE 110 Fresh. Orientation 1 CH 103 General Chemistry .4 CH 104L Gen, Chem, Lab. 1 
PE Physical Education al CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. .1 LY 101 Library Science ..... 1 

HE 111 Fresh. Orientation .1 HE 112 Fresh. Orientation .1 

PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education ..1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CH 203 Organic Chemistry .5 PG 211 General Psychology 5 EH 253 Lit. in English -... 5 


SY 201 Sociology ............... 5 HY 208 World History® or HE 312 Nutritional Bio- 

ZY 102 Zoology® or VM 221 Human Anatomy & chemistry ...........5 

VM 220 Human Anatomy & Physiology®® .....5 PG 214 Educational 
Physiology®® .......5 PA 330 Philosophy of Psychology  .......-.....- 5 

HE 207 Principles of Child Religion® or HE 362 Problems in 
Development ..........3 PS 204 Physics®®  .............5 Community Nutr. —..3 

PE Physical Education .1 HE 372 Nutrition & Health 3 PE Physical Education —1 

PE Physical Education ..1 


Total—109 quarter hours 


Note: Upon satisfactory completion of the 2-year pre-nursing program, students will be as- 
sisted with transfer to an accredited School of Nursing for completion of the baccalaureate — 
gram in nursing, Emory University School of Nursing and the University of Alabama School of 
Nursing have approved this program as meeting their pre-pursing requirements, 

® Courses required only by Emory University. 
©*® Courses required only by the University of Alabama. 
©°° MH 107 Pr. for CH 103 and CH 103L. 


School of Pharmacy 


SAMUEL Terry Coker, Dean 


SCHOOL OF PHARMACY is a member in good standing of the 
American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, the object of which is to 
promote pharmaceutical education. It is also fully accredited by the American 
Council on Pharmaceutical Education, the object of which is to formulate the 
educational, scientific and professional principles and standards which ap- 
proved Schools of Pharmacy are expected to meet and maintain. 


Careers in Pharmacy 


The thorough academic background provided by the five-year curriculum 
prepares students to pursue a variety of careers. Excellent opportunities exist 
in the following area: community or retail pharmacy, wholesale pharmacy, 
industrial pharmacy (research, product Acveloniaiers analytical control and 
product manufacture, sales and distribution), hospital pharmacy, public health, 
Food & Drug Administration, toxicology, and research and teaching after 
further education. Pharmacy, especially hospital pharmacy, offers wonderful 
opportunities for women. These are but a few of the many opportunities 

t await registered pharmacists of the future. 


Pre-Pharmacy 
Admission Requirements 


A student who qualifies for admission to Auburn University is eligible to 
enter the pre-pharmacy curriculum. He should possess a strong motivation to 
serve the public and his high school record should contain a number of 
credits in the sciences. 

Two academic years of pre-pharmacy, which may be taken at any in- 
stitution offering the prescribed courses, are requ for admission to the 
professional curriculum. A grade point average of at least 1.00, “C", on 
a minimum of 90 quarter hours exclusive of military science and physical 
education courses must be obtained, A student who does not qualify for 
admission after completion of seven quarters in pre-pharmacy at Auburn 
University but who mects University continuation in residence requirements 
may continue to register in pre-pharmacy only by special permission of the 
Dean of Pharmacy, 

A typical two year pre-pharmacy curriculum is outlined below. 


Curriculum in Pre-Pharmacy (PPY) 


FIRST YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
EH 101 English Comp, —...5 EH 102 English Comp. .......5 BY 205 Pharmaceutical 
MH 121 College Math. ......5 MH 122 College Math. —._5 BORA y  cencssecennneneenne 5 


CH 103 Gen. Chemistry —..4 CH 104 Gen. Chemistry ....4 HY 107 U.S. History —...5 
CH 103L Gen, Chem, Lab, .1 CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. .1 CH 105 Gen. Chemistry ....3 
MS Military Training ..1 MS Military Training —..1 CH 105L Gen, Chem, Lab, .2 
PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education ..1 MS Military Training ...1 

PE Physical Education 1 
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SECOND YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
CH 204 Quant, Analysis ...... 3 EC 200 Gen, Economics _..5 PS 206 Intr. Physics —..........5 
CH 204L Quant, Anal. Lab. 2 PS 205 Intr. Physics ........5 EC 211 Intr, Accounting ....5 
PG 211 Gen, Psychology or ZY 101 Gen. Zoology ......... 5 ZY 102 Gen. Zoology -...... 5 


SY 201 Intr. to Sociology .5 MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training 1 


SP 210 gee Speaking ....3. PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education 1 


3 
MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


Curriculum in Pharmacy (PY) 


Admission Requirements 


Students are admitted to the Pharmacy Curriculum after sas ae two 
years of pre-pharmacy with a minimum overall grade point average of 1.00 
and evidence of an aptitude in the sciences as judged by the Pharmacy 
Admissions Committee. Application should be made on the forms provided 
by the School of Pharmacy. Courses listed in pre-pharmacy or their equivalent 
must be completed before the expected date of admission, Applicants should 
be prepared to appear for an interview if requested. 


Transfer students must submit applications to the Pharmacy Admissions 
Committee at least 30 days prior to the expected date of admission, Stu- 
dents on the Auburn campus should follow the schedule suggested by the 
pre-pharmacy adviser. Transfer students from Junior Colleges may receive 
no more than 103 quarter hours credit (equal to two years of pre-pharmacy) 
while students transferring from four-year institutions will receive no more 
than 123 quarter hours credit for work completed in a non-pharmacy cur- 
riculum. 


Curriculum Options 


At the beginning of the first professional year, students may choose either 
a professional option in preparation for general practice, including hospital 
pharmacy, or a scientific option in preparation for industry, medical school, 
research or teaching. The program of each student under either option must 
be approved by the adviser and those choosing the scientific option must have 
the approval of the Dean. Both options will adequately prepare students for 
State Board examinations. It is hoped that these options will motivate the 
superior student to achieve an educational level consistent with his ability and 
interests. 


Electives should be chosen from the approved list available from the fac- 
ulty adviser or Dean's office. 


Students who are qualified and have the prerequisites may take up to 10 


hours of graduate courses in their fifth . Such work cannot be applied 
toward both the undergraduate and uate Soe Sar in grad- 
uate courses must be approved by Dean of the Graduate School. 


Attention is called to the following regulation of the American Council on 
Pharmaceutical Education: “No student may graduate from a recognized 
college or school of pharmacy who has spent less than three scholastic years 
of nine quarters or six semesters in residence at said school or college.” 
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Pharmacy Continuation in Residence Requirements 
A student who has received two academic suspensions will be dropped 
from the professional curriculum. He is eligible to apply for admission to 
another curriculum in accordance with University eqautiana. University 
regulations governing probation, clearing probation, and academic suspension 
are considered minimal for pharmacy students. 


Scholarships and Loans, — Information concerning available scholarships 
and loans may be obtained by contacting the Director of Student Financial 
Aid, or the Dean, School of Pharmacy, Auburn University. 


Pharmacy Extension Program.—A program of extension and continuing 
education for Alabama pharmacists now is in operation. The rapid advance- 
ments being made in the pharmaceutical sciences make it imperative to bring 
new knowledge and refresher courses to the pharmacist in or near his home. 
Meetings will be held throughout the year, enabling most Alabama pharmacists 
to avail themselves of this educational service. Faculty members of the School, 
as well as experts in industry and in state and federal governmental agencies, 
will serve as instructors. 


Curriculum in Pharmacy (PY) 
FIRST PROFESSIONAL YEAR® 


FIRST QUARTER SECOMD QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 


CH 207 Organic Chemistry .5 CH 208 Organic Chemistry .5 CH 301 Biochemistry®**® _ 5 
PY 201 Inorg. Pharmaceutical PY 306 Pharmacognosy I ....5 PY 203 Organic Pharma- 


Chemistry -..............-. 5 VM 200 Gen. Microbiology ..5 ceutical Chemistry _5 
PY 102 Pharmaceutical PY 202 Pharmaceutical VM 204 Pathogenic 

Mathematics ............ 5 Terminology ...........2 Microbiology ..........5 
PY 101 Intr. to Pharmacy ....3 PY 204 Drug Marketing®®* 3 


PY 100 Phar. Convocation®® 0 
SECOND PROFESSIONAL YEAR 


PY 301 Pharmaceutical EH 345 Business & Prof PY 304 
Technology I ........ 5 Writing ........— echnology II 5 

PY 302 Organic Pharma- PY 303 Pharmaceuti PY 307 Pharmacognosy 
ceutical Chemistry .. Technology I ........5 ROO Pan kcctevccios 5 

PY 309 Pharmacology I ..... 5 PY 405 Pharmacology Il 5 PY 406 Pharmacology II 5 
Elective cisasennell Elective .......000+s.-se0-0 3 Elective .... 3 

THIRD PROFESSIONAL YEAR 

PY 400 Disp. Pharmacy I ..5 PY 401 Disp. Pharmacy Il .5 PY 402 Dispensing 

PY 408 Pharmaceutical PY 404 Chemistry of Nat. Pharmacy III®** = 5 
Economics®*®*® _.......5 Products ............. _5 PY 414 Pharmaceutical 

PY 407 Chemotherapeutic Prof, Elective ........ 5 Specialties®®* 3 
ee, Se PY 428 Public Health 5 

PY 415 Pharmaceutical Elective ............. _— 
Jurisprudence wasatd 


Total—258 quarter hours 


® Options may be chosen at the beginning of the First Professional Year, Advanced ROTC 
may be used as approved elective. 
®° Required of all Pharmacy students each quarter. Professional topics will be discussed by 
visiting lecturers, faculty and students, 
®°° With consent of the adviser and approval of the Dean, those electing the scientific option 
may substitute courses of equal credit for these subjects, 
A list of approved general, professional and scientific electives may be obtained from the 
adviser or the Dean's office. 
Notes: 1. Proficiency in typing required for admission to 5th year. 
2. Students are expected to participate in field trips to a pharmaceutical manufacturing plant 
during their junior or senior year, and to a wholesale drug company during their senior year, 
3. A set of Class C Metric and Apothecaries’ weights, which may be purchased from Pharmacy 
Supply, are required for all Pharmacy laboratories, 
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APPROVED ELECTIVES 


PROFESSIONAL OR SCIENTIFIC 


eee er eer eee 


Oh tet tiie ~babeelll 


411 Elements of Pharmaceutical Mfg. ....5 
412 Public & Professional Relations ........3 
413 Special Problems -......... oceetescanen 
421 Advanced Inorganic Pharm, Chem, ..5 


Peewee 


logy -.. 
432 Fundamentals of Bionucleonics pices 3 
440 Histology of Natural Products .......3 
441 Commercial Pharmacognosy 3 


300 veveroweecisesintcencsbinatiatty 
CH 316 





POSSE SHS ESSOSEOS OCOD EH OHEe 5 


MH 161-2 Anal, Geom. & Cal. ....................5-5 
MH 263-4 Anal. Geom. & Cal, .................... 5-5 
EC 331 Principles of a wibeesiccdectddidddiands 
EC 341 Business Law ... 

EC 432 Advertising .. 


ORR eee eee He ee 


ee 


GENERAL ELECTIVES 
BY 101-102 General Botany . pdblnkdaver ties 


PS 217 Astronomy ...................... eles 
EC 102 Principles of Geography . Te Ai 


EC 212 Introductory Accounting .................. 5 
GE Dad ea ncthicrtionnstrettllicimunnnell 
EH 108 Classical Literature ....0.......0..0..00..0000 5 
EH 141 Medical Vocabulary . a. 
SP 211 Essentials of Public Speaking deavscotes 5 
EH 304 Technical Writing ~.....00...cccccccccceee 5 
EH 390 Advanced Composition —................... 5 
FL 121-122 Introductory French ......... 5-5 
FL 151-152 Introductory German .............. 5-5 


HY 206 American Government .....................5 
HY 207-8 World History —......................5-5 


MU 373 Appreciation of Music .............--...... 3 
MU 374 Masterpieces of Music ......................3 
PA 301 Introduction to Philosophy ................ 3 
PA 302 Introduction to Ethics ......-......0....... 3 
PA 308 Introduction to Logie ..............-.2- 3 
PG 211 General Psychology ~......................... 5 
SY 201 Introduction to Sociology ................. 5 
PG 311 Behavior of Man .....00............0.-...-.... 3 


SA 113 Personal Typing ...............................3 


School of Veterinary Medicine 


J. E. Greene, Dean 
Newson Kine, Assistant Dean 


HE SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE offers a fully accredited 

ee of training leading to the degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medi- 

cine. The curriculum requires four years in the professional school after 
completion of at least two years of the pre-professional course. 


Specific Information 
Admission 

Seven quarters of general college work, with a minimum honor point 
average of 1.25 on all courses attempted and on all required courses is re- 
quired for admission. A grade of D on any required course will not be 
accepted, The Committee on Admissions of the School of Veterinary Medicine 
may require a personal interview with any applicant and may also require a 
reading comprehension test, or an examination on any required course. The 
School of Arts and Sciences offers a two-year Pre-Veterinary Medicine Cur- 
riculum which is available to residents of Alabama. Although farm experience 
is not a requirement for admission, applicants are urged to gain such ex- 
perience. Students without farm knowledge frequently have difficulty with 
certain courses, particularly in the clinical areas. Applications for admission 
to the pre-veterinary course should be made directly to the Admissions Officer, 
Auburn University. 

Residents of states other than Alabama should complete the pre-profes- 
sional requirements at institutions within their home state, since they are not 
eligible for admission to the pre-professional curriculum at Auburn University. 
One hundred and twenty quarter hours pre-professional work is required 
for entrance into the professional curriculum. This 120 quarter hours must 
include 15 quarter hours of inorganic chemistry, 10 quarter hours of or- 
ganic chemistry, 10 quarter hours of Bryeics, 5 quarter hours of genetics, 
10 quarter hours of zoology, 10 quarter hours of English, 10 quarter hours 
of college mathematics including calculus, 5 quarter hours of animal nutrition, 
3 quarter hours of feeds and feeding, 10 quarter hours of history, and 3 
quarter hours of medical vocabulary. Ten quarter hours of Latin or modern 
language may be substituted for medical vocabulary, or this course may be 
taken through the Correspondence Study Department, Auburn University. 
Three semester-hour courses will be accepted as the equivalent in subject- 
matter content of five-quarter-hour courses. 

Admission to the School of Veterinary Medicine must be gained through 
formal application not later than February 15 ty the Fall Quarter in 
which ission is desired. Preliminary consideration for admission will be 
based on academic work completed prior to February 15. Final consideration 
will be based on academic work completed prior to June 15. 


Applicants Should Submit the Following 


1, Two completed applications for admission on form supplied by Auburn 
University. All applications must be submitted to the Dean, School of Veteri- 
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nary Medicine, through proper channels by February 15 dic admission 
date. (Only one transcript is required of students formerly enrolled at Auburn 
University. ) 

2. Two official transcripts from each college or university attended. 

3. A list of courses in progress at time of application, if any. 

4, Letters of recommendation from three persons vouching for character, 
integrity and general qualifications. 

Those applicants who have not completed all requirements for admission 
at the time of application must submit by july 1 two supplemental official 
transcripts of any work completed after application is filed. 

If a student is admitted to the School of Veterinary Medicine, he must 
submit in addition to the above, one completed physical examination report 
on a form supplied by Auburn University at least three weeks prior to date 
of registration (not required by students formerly enrolled at Auburn Univer- 
sity), and an application processing fee. 

The final selection of students is made by the Committee on Admissions 
of the School of Veterinary Medicine, Auburn University. These selections are 
made from the applicants who have been certified by the committees in the 
respective states after giving due consideration to scholastic record and general 
in eT for the profession. The right is reserved to accept or reject any 
applicant. All applications for admission must be on file at the School of 
Veterinary Medicine by February 15 preceding date of admission. 


Microscopes. —In order to be admitted to the School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, students must own a compound microscope acceptable to the faculty. 
Students must furnish a microscope in all courses requiring the use of this 
instrument. Microscopes may be purchased through the Book Store of Auburn 
University. 


Admission under the Regional Plan. — Under the Regional Plan for Veteri- 
nary Training, the School of Veterinary Medicine serves six states — Alabama, 
Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi and Tennessee. While there is no 
limit on the number of applications, the School's facilities make it necessary to 
restrict admissions. 

The Land-Grant Institution in each state participating under the Southern 
Regional Education plan maintains a counseling and guidance service for 
sturlents desiring admission to the School of Veterinary Medicine. Students 
attending other than Land-Grant Institutions of the several states should 
contact counseling and guidance service for information and advice con- 
cerning courses which will acceptable in the pre-veterinary curriculum. 
Inquiries should be made early and addressed to: 


Alabama: Dean, School of Arts and Sciences 
Auburn University 
Auburn, Alabama 

Florida: Dean, College of Agriculture 


University of Flori 
Gainesville, Florida 


Kentucky: Associate Dean, School of Agriculture and Home Eco- 
nomics 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 
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Louisiana; Head, Department of Veterinary Science 
Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Mississippi: Dean, School of Agriculture 
Mississippi State University 
State College, Mississippi 


Tennessee; Dean of Resident Instruction 
College of Agriculture 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


The procedure for making application for admission to the School of Vet- 
erinary Medicine under the Regional Plan varies in the several states, An 
officer, or board, in each state certifies applicants as to residence and evaluates 
the courses completed, Courses sacontible in the degree program at the State 
Land-Grant Institution will be considered acceptable in the Auburn Univer- 
sity pre-veterinary program. An applicant who wishes to be included in his 
state's list of eligibles for entrance into the School af Veterinary Medicine 
should send his completed application together with three letters of recom- 
mendation and transcripts covering all college work completed to the ap- 
propriate address as indicated below: 


Alabama: Dean, School of Veterinary Medicine 
Auburn University 
Auburn, Alabama 


Florida: Secretary 
Board of Control for Fla. Institutions of Higher Learning 
Tallahassee, Florida 


Kentucky; Chairman, 
Committee on Regional Veterinary Training 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 
Louisiana: Chairman, Certification Committee 
Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Mississippi: Executive Secretary 
Board of Trustees for Institutions of Higher Learning 


State Capitol 
Jackson, Mississippi 


Tennessee: Committee on Regional Veterinary Training 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


Scholastic Requirements 


Students enrolled in the School of Veterinary Medicine who fail to make 
a grade point average of 1.25 in any quarter will be placed on academic 
probation. Students on academic probation who fail to make a 1.25 in the 
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following quarter may be ard i from the School of Veterinary Medicine. 
Students who make a grade of F on any course may be required to withdraw 
from the School of Veterinary Medicine, If readmitted such students may 
be required to repeat certain other courses in the curriculum for that quarter. 


Students who are dropped under the above provisions are eligible for 
admission to other curricula provided they meet the University scholastic re- 
quirements for continuation in residence. The scholastic penalties incurred 
while enrolled in the School of Veterinary Medicine will become a part of 
the student’s record. 


Curriculum in Veterinary Medicine (VM) 


FIRST YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
VM 320 Anatomy I .............. 5 VM 321 Anstomy II ....... _5§ VM 322 Anatomy III .......... 5 
VM 326 Histology ............. 5 VM 327 Organology —........5 VM 328 Embryology ........... 5 
VM 330 Vet, Micro. I ......... 5 VM331 Vet. Micro, II ........ 5S VM 336 Physiology IV ....... 5 
VM 318 Physiology 1 3 VM 329 Physiology 0 3 VM 332 Physiology II ........ 3 
SECOND YEAR 
VM 436 Pharmacology I ...... 5 VM 444 Physiology VI —...5 VM 438 Pharmacology HI —5 
VM 443 Physiology V ....... 5 VM 451 Pathology II ......... 5 VM 461 Vet. Micro. TH ..—5 
VM 450 Pathology Tf .............. 5 VM 457 Vet. Parasit, I] —....5. VM 452 Clinical Pathology 3 


VM 456 Vet. Parasit. I ........ 3 VM 437 Pharmacology If ..3 VM 453 Pathology Il ~.....3 
VM 458 Vet. Parasit. UT ......3 


THIRD YEAR 
PH 422 Avian Disease 5 VM 501 Vet, Medicine 1.5 VM 504 Vet, Surgery 1 ........ 5 
VM 500 Vet. Medicine T ....5 VM 523 Veterinary Public VM 512 Vet. Surgery HI 5 
VM 510 Vet. Medicine TV 5 Health I ...............5 VM 502 Vet. Medicine IIT ....3 
VM 534 Lab. Animal VM 503 Vet, Surgery I ..... 3 VM5I19 Vet. Medicine V —.3 
Medicine ..............-. 3. VM 530 Vet. Radiology —...9 VM 550 Vet. Obstetrics II ..2 
VM 526 Clinics I —............2 VM 527 Clinics TI ............... 2 VM 508 Clinics IE wn... } 
VM 525 Jurisp. & Ethics ...1 VM 540 Vet, Obstetrica I ..2 VM 509 Clinics IV — 1 
VM 531 Jurisp. & Ethics _._. 1 
FOURTH YEAR 
VM 554 Vet. Medicine VI 5 VM 555 Vet. Medicine VII .5 VM 556 Vet. Medicine VIII _5 
VM 569 Veterinary Public VM 559 Vet. Medicine IX ..3 VM 588 Vet. Medicine XI 5 
Health I .—..........- 5 VM561 Vet. Medicine X 0.3 VM 568 Clinics IX ..... iaanmastnadl 3 
VM 542 Applied Anatomy ..3 VM 567 Clinics VII -...... 3 VM 582 Seminar ............... 
VM 560 Vet. Obstetrics ITT 3 VM 564 Clinics VITT —......2 VM 565 Clinics X .................2 
VM 566 Clinics V .............3. VM 552 Juris. & Ethic ......... 1 VM 574 Vet, Surgery V1 ...... ! 
VM 563 Clinics VI ............2 VM573 Vet. Surgery V ........ 1 
VM 572 Vet. Surgery IV ...... i 


Total—230 quarter hours 


Graduate 


All departments offer programs through the Graduate School leading to 

a Master of Science degree. Master's degree candidates may be required to 

ass a preliminary oral and/or written examination to demonstrate adequate 

owledge in their chosen fields. A doctoral program leading to a Doctor 

of Philosophy is offered in Physiology. This is an interdiciplinary program 

that offers sufficient flexibility to permit students to adapt programs to their 
individual needs, 


Extension 
Under the direction of the Vice President for Extension this school pro- 


vides continuing education programs throughout the year in Auburn and 
at off-campus sites. 


The Graduate School 


W. V. Parker, Dean 
H. H, Funpersurx, Jn., Assistant Dean 


At REGULATIONS governing the Graduate School are designed to equal 

or exceed the minimum standards recommended by the Commission on 
Colleges and Universities of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools. 


A student with a bachelor’s degree from an accredited college or uni- 
versity may apply to the Dean of the Graduate School for admission, Appli- 
cation forms for admission may be secured from the Graduate School and must 
be received at least three weeks before registration. A see of under- 
graduate credits and satisfactory scores on the Aptitude Test of the Graduate 
Record Examinations must also be submitted. Every applicant must have a 
satisfactory undergraduate record and show adequate preparation in the field 
in which he desires to major as determined by the screening committee of the 
school or department concerned, 


The Graduate School bulletin should be consulted for detailed information 
on the regulations of the Graduate School, the courses offered for graduate 
credit, the requirements for degrees, fellowships and assistantships, and other 
matters pertaining to acute work in this institution. Undergraduates wish- 
ing to register for graduate courses should consult this bulletin for regulations 
concerning such registration. A bulletin may be obtained upon request from 
the Dean of the Graduate School. 


The Graduate School administers graduate work leading to the degrees 
listed below. 


Graduate Degrees 


The Master's Program 


Master of Science in the areas of Aerospace Engineering, Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Agricultural Engineering, Agronomy, Animal Science, Animal Nutri- 
tion, Botany, Business Administration, Chemical Engineering, Chemistry, Civil 
Engineering, Dairy Manufacturing, Dairy Production, Economics, Education, 
Electrical Engineering, Entomology, Fisheries Management, Forestry, Home 
Economics, Horticulture, Industrial Engineering, Mathematics, Mechanical 
Engineering, Nuclear Science, Ornamental Horticulture, Pharmacy, Physics, 
Poultry Science, Psychology, Radiological Sciences, Toxicology, Veterinary 
Medicine, Wildlife Management, and Zoology. 


Master of Arts in the areas of English, History, and Speech, 


Other Master’s Degrees: Master of Agriculture, Master of Fine Arts, Mas- 
ter of Building Construction, Master of Business Administration, Master of 
Education, Master of Home Economics, Master of Arts in College Teaching. 
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The Specialist in Education Program 


Specialist in Education in the areas of Curriculum, Teaching, Administra- 
tion, Supervision, and Guidance, 


The Doctoral Degree Program 


Doctor of Education in the areas of School Administration, Supervision 
and Guidance; and Curriculum and Teaching. 


Doctor of Philosophy in the Departments of Agronomy and Soils, Animal 
Science, Botany and Plant Pathology, Chemistry, Electrical Engineering, Eng- 
lish, Forestry, History, Mathematics, Mechanical Engineering, Physics, Psy- 
chology, Poultry Science, and Zoology-Entomology, and interdisciplinary pro- 
grams in Agricultural Engineering, and Physiology. 


Research Program with the Oak Ridge 
Associated Universities 


Auburn University is one of the sponsoring institutions of the Oak Ridge 
Associated Universities research program located at Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 
Through this cooperative association our graduate research programs have at 
their disposal the facilities of the National Laboratories in Oak Ridge and the 
research staffs of these laboratories. When advanced degree candidates in cer- 
tain areas have completed their residence work at Auburn it is possible, by 
special arrangement, for them to go to Oak Ridge to do their research prob- 
lems and prepare their theses. In addition, it is possible for our faculty mem- 
bers to obtain appointments on the Oak Ridge Research Participation Program 
for varying periods, usually not less than three months, in order to pursue 
advanced studies in their flelds of specialization. Thus, both faculty and stu- 
dents may keep abreast of the most modern and up-to-date developments in 
atomic and nuclear research that is in progress at the Oak Ridge Cateresceles 

The students will go to Oak Ridge on Oak Ridge Graduate Fellowships. 
The stipend will be determined by the number of dependents of the student 
and by the level of work which he is prepared to do. Faculty members may 
work in Oak Ridge on stipends commensurate with their current college 


salary and rank. 


Information on the sy ihe ap for research in the Oak Ridge Labora- 
tories is available in the office of the Dean of the Graduate School. 


Nuclear Science Center 


Warren Anvnews, Director 


The Nuclear Science Center was completed in 1967, This facility pro- 
vides research and teaching space for use by all departments for work in 
all phases of the pure and a lied ts of the nuclear science field, Work 
is being done in the areas of devloaitiaces chemistry, engineering, home eco- 
nomics, pharmacy, physics and veterinary medicine. 
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Auburn Computer Center 


LELAND H. WutuiaMs, Director 


The Auburn Computer Center, which is presently equipped with an 
open-shop IBM 1620 and a closed-shop IBM 7040/1401, is administered by 
the Graduate School. Computer time is available freely for research, in- 
structional, extension, or administrative projects with the endorsement of any 
University department. However, all researchers are encouraged to obtain 
external funds to support computer time and associated costs required for 
their work. Details concerning arrangements for the use of computer services 
are available in most departments but can also be obtained from the Director 
of the Computer Center. 


Reserve Officers Training Corps 
Department of Military Science 


CoLtoneL Rosert B. MARSHALL 
Commandant and Professor of Military Science 


wd OF MILITARY SCIENCE at Auburn University dates back to the 

Civil War period. The Morrill Land Grant Act of 1862 requires that mili- 
tary instruction be furnished to students. Instruction in Military Science is 
under the supervision of an officer of the Active Army who is detailed as 
Professor of Military Science. By appointment of the college authorities he 
is Commandant of the ROTC students. The Professor of Military Science is 
assisted by a staff of commissioned and non-commissioned officers of the Army. 
The curriculum in Military Science is divided into two courses, basic and 
advanced, A description of course requirements is discussed in the following 


paragraphs. 
Basic Course 


The basic course consists of a six-quarter block of instruction normally 
taken during the freshman and sophomore years. During the freshman year 
classroom instruction is taken all in one quarter, three hours per week, ac- 
companied by two hours of drill per week. This course is given in the Fall, 
Winter, and Spring Quarters, and one credit hour is allowed, In the quarters 
wherein classroom instruction is not received, the student attends drill two 
hours per week, and for each quarter successfully completed, one credit hour 
may be earned. 

In the sophomore year four hours of instruction (two classroom and two 
drill) are taken each week in three quarters, with one credit hour allowed 
per quarter. 


Basic Camp 


The basic camp consists of six weeks of field training conducted at an 
Army Post during the summer. Basic camp is not required for students 
completing the basic course described above. It is designed for transfer 
students who wish to substitute the successful completion of the basic camp 
for the six-quarters resident basic course and enroll in the advanced course, 
Transfer students may apply to the Professor of Military Science for de- 
ferment from their remaining basic ROTC requirement and enter into an 
agreement to complete basic camp and the advanced course, While attending 
basic camp students are paid at the rate of $90.60 per month. Reimbursement 
to the student for travel expenses is made at a rate of six cents per mile to 
and from camp, Uniforms, quarters, medical care and rations are furnished 
by the government during the camp period. 


Advanced Course 


The Advanced Course is designed to produce officers for the Army of the 
United States, both the Active Army and the Reserve. Admission to the Ad- 
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vanced Course is on a best qualified basis. Because the number of applications 
received usually exceeds the quota allotted to this unit, possession of minimum 
qualifications does not insure selection. Successful completion of the Advanced 
Course at Auburn University qualifies the student for a commission as 2nd 
Lieutenant in one of the following branches of the USAR: Adjutant General's 
Corps, Armor, Military Intelligence, Artillery and Air Defense, Chemical Corps, 
Corps of Engineers, Finance Corps, Infantry, Medical Service Corps, Military 
Police Corps, Ordnance Corps, Quartermaster Corps, Signal Corps, and Trans- 
portation Corps, based on student's choice and needs of the Army. Students 
who are designated Distinguished Military Students may apply for a Regular 
Army commission, if accomplished prior to graduation and designation as 
a Distinguished Military Graduate. The advanced course consists of a six- 
quarter course, normally taken during the junior and senior years, designed 
to qualify the student for appointment in any of the aforementioned branches. 
Three credit hours are allowed for each quarter of the advanced course. For 
limitation on credit allowed toward meeting degree requirements, see engi- 
neering curricula. Students are paid subsistence pay of $50.00 per month, not 
to exceed 20 months, while enrolled in the Advanced Course. 

An advanced camp of six weeks duration must be attended by the student 
before he becomes eligible for a commission. Advanced camp is normally 
attended during the summer between the end of the junior and the start of the 
senior years. While attending advanced camp students are paid $151.95 per 
month, Reimbursement to the students for travel expenses is made at a rate 
of six cents per mile to and from camp. Uniforms, quarters, medical care and 
rations are furnished by the government during the camp period. The appli- 
cant for the advanced course must: 


1. Be a citizen of the United States. 

2. Be physically qualified in accordance with standards prescribed by the 
Department of the Army. 

3. Not have rsdched’ 28 years of age at time of appointment in the U.S. 
Army Reserve, 

4. Have completed appropriate basic training (2 years basic course or basic 
camp) or have equivalent military or ROTC training in lieu thereof; have at 
least two (2) academic years to complete prior to graduation. 

5. Have minimum overall academic average of 1,0. 

6. Be selected by the Professor of Military Science and the President of 
Auburn University. 

7. Enlist as a cadet in the U.S. Army Reserve. 

8. Execute a written agreement with the Government to complete the two- 
year Advanced Course training and attend one Summer Camp (six weeks dura- 
tion) preferably at the end of the first year of the Advanced Course. Agree in 
writing to accept an appointment as a commissioned officer in the Army Re- 
serve and serve the prescribed period of duty. 


Financial Assistance Program 


The Army ROTC offers a scholarship program designed to provide finan- 
cial assistance to outstanding young men in the program who are interested 
in the Army as a career, Each scholarship | pera for free tuition, text- 
books and laboratory fees in addition to pay of $50 per month for the period 
that the scholarship is in effect. During a six-week summer training period, 
normally at the end of the junior year, this pay is increased to one-half of a 
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second lieutenant’s base pay. The scholarships are provided under provisions 
of Public Law 88-647, The ROTC Vitalization Act of 1964. 

Scholarships may be awarded for either two or four years. Four-year 
scholarships are open to all students entering Army ROTC as freshmen, while 
the two-year scholarships are restricted to those students who have completed 
the first two years of ROTC and are selected by the Professor of Military 
Science for enrollment in the ROTC Advanced Course. To receive a four- 
year scholarship, students must apply while in high school. 


Recipients of Army ROTC scholarships are required to serve six years 
in the Army, at least four years of which must be on active duty unless 
released earlier by the Secretary of the Army. Any of the six year period 
remaining after release from active duty must be spent in a reserve status. 


Army ROTC Aviation Program 


Qualified second year advanced (MS IV) cadets may apply for enrollment 
in the Army ROTC Flight Training Program, subject to quota limitations. 
This program is conducted at no expense to the student. Participation in the 
program will not act to cause any reduction in the prescribed MS IV course. 
This course is an approved Federal Aviation Agency standardized flight in- 
struction program consisting of 35 hours ground instruction and 36% hours 
flight training. Satisfactory completion of the program of instruction will qual- 
ify the graduates for award of a FAA Private Pilot's certificate. Students must 
agree to a period of active duty for three years after completion of additional 
flight training in the active service. 


Uniforms and Equipment 


All students, both Basic and Advanced, are required to deposit the sum 
of $30,00 with the Bursar of the University, prior to enrollment in ROTC. 
They are then furnished a uniform in good condition and other necessary 
supplies through the ROTC Supply Office. Upon completion of the ROTC 
course of instruction, or upon withdrawal of the student therefrom, the uni- 
form and other supplies are turned in and the deposit returned to the student, 
less $1.50 per quarter withheld by the Bursar of the University to cover the 
cost of cleaning and repair of uniforms, when applicable and to support 
ROTC activities as follows: Scholarship and marksmanship awards; special 
apparel and equipment for competitive drill teams and rifle teams; approved 
travel for drill teams and ROTC honoraries representing Auburn University 
and rifle teams representing Auburn University ROTC; uniforms for sponsors; 
the official Military Ball in an amount not to exceed $.40 per cadet enrolled 
that quarter. 


Distinguished Military Students 


The Professor of Military Science may designate as a Distinguished Mili- 
tary Student a person who: 

1, Possesses Sergey qualities of leadership, high moral character, 
and definite aptitude for the military service. 

2. Has attained an academic standing in the upper half of his class. An 
exception may be made only in the case of an individual student whose 
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standing is in the upper 10 per cent of his class in military subjects, or who 
has shown exceptionally high motivation toward a military career. 

3. Has demonstrated his leadership ability through his achievements while 
participating in recognized campus activities, 

4. Has attained a class standing in the upper third of his ROTC class in 
the Advanced Course, Senior Division, ROTC. 

Distinguished Military Students may make application for a commission in 
the Regular Army any time subsequent to such designation, but not later than 
the date on which they are designated Distinguished Military Graduates. If 
accepted they will be commissioned in the Regular Army upon graduation. 


Distinguished Military Graduates 


The Professor of Military Science may designate as a Distinguished Mili- 
tary Graduate a person who was designated a Distinguished Military Student 
and who has maintained the high academic standards between the time of 
such designation and date of commission and graduation. 


Selective Service Deferments 


Students enrolled in the advanced course, Army ROTC, will be deferred 
under the provisions of the Universal Military Training and Service Act, as 
amended, according to the following: 

1. The students are required to sign an ROTC deferment agreement. 
The provisions of the agreement require the students to complete the advanced 
course and to accept commissions if tendered by the Department of the Army. 

2. The Professor of Military Science will notify the local selective service 
boards of all enrolled students of their selection for deferment. Deferment by 
the local selective service board is mandatory unless the student has received 
an order to report for induction, 

Students enrolled in the basic course, Army ROTC, may request the 
Professor of Military Science to select them for deferment, The students 
are required to sign an ROTC deferment agreement. The provisions of the 
agreement require the students to complete the basic and advanced courses 
and accept commissions if tendered by the Department of the Army. 

Deferred students dropped from ROTC, not in good scholastic peony 
or not considered potential commissioned officers, will no longer be def 
Students who decline to fulfill the terms of their ROTC deferment agreements 
pertaining to undergraduate work at the institution will be reported to Se- 
lective Service. 


Department of Naval Science 


Captain J, B. Sweeny, Jn., USN 
Commanding Officer and Professor of Naval Science 


i Yep NAVAL RESERVE Officers Training Corps is established under au- 
thority of Title 10, U.S. Code, as amended. 

A Captain in the Navy or a Colonel in the Marine Corps is assigned as the 
Professor of Naval Science. He is assisted by commissioned officers and others 
detailed from the Navy and Marine Corps. 
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The purpose of NROTC is to provide a steady supply of well-educated 
junior officers for the line and staff corps of the Regular Navy and to build up 
a reserve of trained officers who will be ready to serve their country at a mo- 
ment’s notice in a national emergency. NROTC graduates are given equal 
rank, equal treatment, and equal opportunities with the graduates of the 
United States Naval Academy, 


Types of NROTC Students 


Students in the NROTC are of four types: 


1. Regular NROTC Students are appointed Midshipman, USNR. Such students 
assume an obligation to make all required summer practice cruises and upon 
acceptance of an appointment as a commissioned olficer in the U.S. Navy or 
U.S. Marine Corps serve at the pleasure of the President. The Secretary of 
the Navy establishes criteria for voluntary termination of an officer's status 
to meet the needs of the naval service. At the present time the required mini- 
mum active duty service period of four years has been establishd by the 
Secretary of the Navy. 


The Regular program briefly described above is one of the most remark- 
able educational opportunities ever offered. Public Law 729 (as amended by 
Public Law 88-647), signed by the President on 13 August 1946, instituted 
the selection and training of officer candidates for the Navy and Marine Corps 
in colleges and universities throughout the country. 


For the Regular student the cost of tuition, fees, and textbooks will be 
paid by the Government. Necessary uniforms will be provided by the Gov- 
ernment and students will receive subsistence pay for other expenses during 
college at the rate of $50 per month. Active duty y while on summer 
training is based on rate of pay for midshipmen of the Naval Academy 
($151.95 per month at presen): Normally students will attend college for 
four years. While in college they may take any course leading to a bac- 
calaureate or higher degree except the following: 


Agronomy Horticulture Pre-medicine 
Animal Science Hotel Administration Pre-theology 

Art Industrial Arts Pre-veterinary 
Dairy Manufacturing Landscape Architecture Real Estate 

Dairy Production Law Religion 

Dairy Science Medicine Soil Conservation 
Dentistry Music Soils 

Dramatics Pharmacy Theology 
Entomology Physical Education Veterinary Medicine 
Floriculture Poultry Science Wildlife Management 
General Agriculture Pre-dentistry 


In addition to the requirements of their major, Regular NROTC students 
are required to take 33 quarter hours of Naval Science and complete one year 
of college mathematics and one year of physics by the end of their sophomore 
year. In those instances where a Regular NROTC student has received credit 
at the university for one year of college mathematics, such credit having been 
established by means of advanced placement tests, the Chief of Naval Per- 
sonnel will consider that the mathematics requirement has been met. The 
same type of consideration may be applied to the physics requirement of the 
Re NROTC student. Also, in ten to strengthen the courses in Principles 
and Problems of Leadership (NS 412 and NS 413), a minimum of 3 hours in 
Psychology is required as a prerequisite. Toward meeting this requirement, 
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PG 311— Behavior of Man, 3 hours, will be scheduled as an additional re- 
quirement for all NROTC students to qualify for a commission and must be 
completed not later than the end of their junior year, An exception to this 
rule will be made in the case of NROTC students whose curriculum requires 
PG 211—General Psychology, and completion of this course will be con- 
sidered as meeting requirements as stated above. Where a curriculum re- 
quires a course in Psychology other than PG 211 or 311, requests may be 
made to the Professor of Naval Science for substitution. 


They will be required to make two summer cruises and take one summer 
period of aviation-amphibious indoctrination, lasting from six to eight weeks 
each, and upon graduation must accept a commission as Ensign, USN, or 
Second Lieutenant, USMC, if offered. If at the end of four years they do not 
wish to remain in the regular Navy or Marine Corps, and, in the event of the 
termination of their commission, they must accept a commission as a Reserve 
Officer in the United States Navy or the United States Marine Corps, if offered. 


Entrance to this Regular program described above is effected through the 
medium of nation-wide competitive examination given by the Naval Examinin 
Section during December of each year for selection of NROTC students to 
enter the Regular program for the following Fall, Application blanks to take 
the examination and information bulletins describing this program are made 
available each Fall at all high schools, colleges, and Offices of Naval Officer 
Procurement, For more complete details, contact the Professor of Naval 
Science of this university. 

2. Contract NROTC students have the status of civilians who have entered into 

a mutual contract with the Navy. They are not entitled to the compensation 
or benefits paid Rogie NROTC students except that they are entitled to a 
uniform issue, Naval Science textbooks, subsistence pay during their final two 
years of NROTC training, and practice cruise compensation, Contract NROTC 
students, if in all respects q . are commissioned as Reserve Officers 
in the United States Navy or Marine Corps upon successful completion of the 
course. They are required to serve on active duty for a period of three years 
and retain their commission for a total of six years, unless sooner released by 
the Secretary of the Navy. Contract students commissioned in the United 
States Marine Corps may receive commissons as Regular Officers, if accepted 
under current quotas, and will have the same options of service that Regular 
NROTC students have. 


While in the university, a Contract student may take any curriculum which 
leads to a baccalaureate or higher degree. This does not, however, entitle the 
student to any delay or active duty requirements after attaining the basic re- 
quirements for a baccalaureate degree and commissioning. In addition to the 
requirements of their major and 33 quarter hours of Naval Science, Contract 
students must complete satisfactorily by the end of their second year in the 
program one of the following requirements: (a) Mathematics ep trigo- 
nometry (in secondary school or college); or (b) One quarter of college 
mathematics. If a Contract NROTC student has received credit at the uni- 
versity for one quarter of college mathematics, the Chief of Naval Personnel 
will consider that the mathematics requirement has been met. Contract 
NROTC students must also meet the same requirement of Psychology as in- 
dicated above for Regular NROTC students, Contract students are required 
to make only one cruise, normally between the junior and senior years, During 
ne training period, Contract students will be paid at the same rate as Regular 
students, 


During their junior and senior years in the NROTC program, Contract 
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students receive subsistence pay of $50 per month provided they fulfill the 
following requirement: 

Enlist in the U.S. Naval Reserve (inactive) for the standard six-year 

reserve obligation. Those students already serving under a reserve enlist- 


ment contract will be discharged and re-enlisted under provisions of Section 
2104 of Title 10 U.S, Code. 


The Reserve Officers Training Corps Vitalization Act of 1964 states that 
though in an enlisted status during the years enrolled in the advanced Con- 
tract program, this time cannot be computed for length of service for a 
commissioned officer. 

Advanced course students who are disenrolled from the program for rea- 
sons beyond their control or who, without willfully violatin the terms of their 
contract, are disenrolled from the program, will be discharged from their 
reserve status at the same time, unless they request active duty or retention 
in the Naval Reserve. 


Contract NROTC students are selected by the Professor of Naval Science 

prior to the beginning of the Fall Quarter. 

3. Two-Year Advanced Course Contract students are eligible to receive all 
benefits, and are subject to the same conditions of service, as the four-year 
Contract student who has reached junior status. They must meet the aca- 
demic and physical requirements of the four-year Contract program, except 
Waivers are panied for visual acuity which falls below 20/40, depending on 
the option selected. Fi pete must be received by March 15th of the soph- 
omore year. If selected, applicants will attend a six-week summer training 
program prior to enrollment in the junior year. 

4. Naval Science Students: With the approval of the academic authorities, and 
with certain exceptions, students disenrolled from the Regular or Contract 
NROTC shy ocr Ege Me permitted to pursue Naval Science courses for the 
purpose of i university's requirement of six quarters of ROTC. 
ay fee not eligible to make NROTC cruises nor to be paid compensation 
or ts. 


General Qualifications for Enrollment 


In general, each candidate for enrollment in the NROTC must meet the 
following requirements: 

1, A Regular NROTC student must be an unmarried male citizen of the 
United States, never have been married, and agree to remain unmarried 
eee commissioned or disenrolled. (Contract NROTC students may be mar- 

ied. ) 

2. Have attained his 17th birthday on or before July first of the year of 
enrollment and be of such age that he will not have attained his 25th birth- 
day before July first of the year he will be commissioned. The Professor of 
Naval Science is authorized to waive the minimum age requirement for 
Contract students of the freshman class in those cases where he considers 
the student of sufficient maturity to undertake the Naval Science courses 
and drills. 

8. Be morally qualified and possess officer qualifications and character as 
evidenced by appearance, scholarship, extracurricular activities, and record in 
his home community, 

4. Be at least a high school graduate or person of equivalent educational 
level if selected competitively; or be enrolled in good standing and attending 
an NROTC institution if selected by the Professor of Naval Science. 
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5. Be physically qualified in accordance with the current manual of the 
Medical Department requirements for entrance into the Naval Academy. 


Equipment 
Uniforms, Naval Science textbooks, and other equipment necessary to the 
ete program will be furnished by the government to Regular and Contract 
students. The uniform will be worn only when students are engaged in drills 
or other naval activities prescribed by the Professor of Naval Science. 


Selective Service Deferment, I. Regular and Contract students are draft 
deferred under the Selective Service Extension Act of 1951 from the time of 
executing their oath of office or contract. However, all males are required by 
law to register with their local draft board upon reaching age 18. 

2. NROTC students dropped from the program become eligible for the 
draft upon separation from the NROTC. Regular students and Advanced- 
Course Contract students will be discharged from their enlisted status unless 
they request active duty or retention in the Naval Reserve, 

3. The Department of Naval Science will keep the appropriate local draft 
vues informed as to the status of each student under paragraphs 1 and 2 
above. 


Curriculum. The Naval Science curriculum consists of five hours per week 
for all courses with exception of the sophomore courses which consist of four 
hours per week. Two hours each week are spent on practical work or drill. 
The remaining hours per week are spent in classroom work. The Naval Sci- 
ence subjects carried during the four-year curriculum are listed below. 


FIRST YEAR SECOND YEAR 
Ist Otr. Naval Orientation (NS 111) lst Qtr. Naval Weapons (NS 211) 
2ndQw. Sea Power (NS 112) 2nd Qtr. Naval Weapons (NS 212) 
3rd Qtr. Sea Power (NS 113) 3rd Qtr. Naval Weapons (NS 213) 
(U. S, N. Candidates) 
THIRD YEAR TOURTH YEAR 
Ist Qtr. Navigation (NS 311) Ist Otr, Naval Engineering (NS 411) 
2nd Qtr. Navigation and Introduction to Naval 2ndQtr. Naval Engineering and Introduction to 
Operations (NS 312) Principles and Problems of Leadership 
3rd Otr, Naval Operations (NS 313) (NS 412) 
3rd Qtr. Principles and Problems of Leadership 
(NS 413) 
(U. S. M. C. Candidates) 


THIRD YEAR FOURTH YEAR 
Ist Qtr. Evolution of the Art of War (NS 321) ist Qtr, Amphibious Warfare Part 1 (NS 421) 
2nd Qtr. Evolution of the Art of War (NS 322) 2ndQtr. Amphibious Warfare Part II (NS 422) 
3rd Qtr. Modern Basic Strategy and Tactics 3rd Qtr. Leadership, The Uniform Code of Mil- 
(NS 323) itary Justice (NS 423) 

Each of the above subjects carries 3 quarter hours of credit, with the ex- 
ception of the sophomore courses which carry 2 quarter hours of credit. These 
hours of credit will be considered as a part of the normal quarterly load re- 
quired for NROTC students. Graduation requirements may be increased, de- 
pending upon curriculum. 


Flight and Ground Instruction. A program of flight and ground instruc- 
tion is offered eligible NROTC students who have completed their sophomore 
year. This training may enable students to become eligible for a private 
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pilot's license. Flight training under the Beceem is at Government expense 
and is in addition to the presently prescribed Naval Science curriculum for 
NROTC students. 


Distinguished NROTC Graduates. The Professor of Naval Science may 
designate as a Distinguished NROTC Graduate any candidate who possesses 
outstanding qualities of leadership, high moral character, a definite aptitude 
for the naval service, and who has distinguished himself in his chosen academic 
major. 

‘s order to qualify for this designation, a candidate must achieve an aca- 
demic standing in his major field equivalent to “graduation with honor” (grade 
point average of 2.4 or better) and must also achieve an equivalent standing 
in aptitude and Naval Science subjects. 


Department of Air Force Aerospace Studies 
(AFROTC) 


CoLtone. Rircme P, Stimpson 
Commandant and Professor of Air Force Aerospace Studies 


far AIR FORCE ROTC was established at Auburn University in the fall 
of 1946 as the School of Air Science and Tactics, As a result of the 
ROTC Vitalization Act of 1964, H.R. 9124, the curriculum was revised and 
the departmental title changed to the School of Air Force Aerospace Studies. 
During the Fall Quarter, 1967, the title was re-designated Department of Air 
Force Aerospace Studies. The officer education program under the new legis- 
lation is a new program designed to provide education that will develop skills 
and attitudes vital to the professional Air Force Officer. It is designed to 
qualify for commission those college men who desire to serve in the United 
States Air Force. 

The curriculum in Air Force Aerospace Studies is divided into two courses, 
the General Military Course (Basic) and the Professional Officer Course 
(Advanced). For transfer students there is an off-campus program as a sub- 
stitute for the basic course. A description of these courses, requirements 
for entrance, etc. are listed below. 


Financial Assistance Program 


Certain outstanding students may be selected by the Professor of Aerospace 
Studies to receive scholarships under the Financial Assistance Program. For 
these students, the Covernment will pay for the cost of tuition, fees, and text- 
books. Necessary uniforms will be provided by the Government and students 
will receive retainer pay at the rate of $600 per year, Only members of the 
four year on-campus program are eligible for the Financial Assistance Program. 


General Military Course 
(Basic Course) 


The Air Force course of study normally pursued by the student during his 
freshman and sophomore academic years is the Genera] Military Course 
Program. One credit hour is allowed for each quarter of the two-year basic 
course successfully completed. Corps Training (drill) is scheduled each 
Tuesday and Thursday from 1:10 to 2:00 p,m. 
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In the freshman and sophomore years, classroom activity of one hour per 
week plus one hour of aril is required, Six quarters of classroom activity 
and six quarters of drill must be successfully completed to satisfy the uni- 
versity’s military requirement. 


Field Training Course 


Since the General Military Course, or its equivalent, is a requirement for 
admission to the Professional Officer Education Program, provision has been 
made for off-campus training for transfer students who were unable to com- 
plete the basic course. These students, after application and acceptance, 
attend a Field Training Course at an Air Force Base for six weeks during 
the summer prior to their junior year. This course is an intensified military 
training program, with classroom work to cover the same material contained 
in the basic course. At the summer camp, these students are paid approxi- 
mately $120 monthly plus travel pay to and from camps. Uniforms, quar- 
ters, and rations are furnished by he Government during the training period. 
Upon successful completion of this course, students are eligible for the Ad- 
vanced Course. 


Professional Officer Course 


{Advanced Course) 


The Professional Officer Course is designed to provide highly qualified 

epee? officers for the United States Air Force. Enrollment in the program is 
ased upon such factors as jeaenetps qualification and desire for flying 

training, academic major, scholastic achievement, and physical qualifications. 
Successful completion of the course qualifies the student for consideration for 
appointment as a Second Lieutenant in the USAF. 

The program consists of a six-quarter course, normally taken during the 
junior and senior years. Three credit hours are allowed each quarter. For lim- 
itation on credit allowed toward meeting engineering degree requirements, see 
engineering curricula. Four hours of instruction are taken per week, three 
classroom periods and one drill period. Students are paid $50.00 per month 
while enrolled in the program. 

A student selected for enrollment in Category I-P (Pilot) will be given 
36% hours of actual flying and 35 hours of ground instruction, which may 
qualify him for a private flying certificate. 

A summer field training period of four weeks duration must be attended 
by the advanced student if he has not successfully completed a six-week 
Field Training Encampment prior to entering the Professional Officers Course 
(POC). (See Paragraph 10 below). Summer training is normally accom- 
plished during the summer between the junior and senior years. Uniforms, 
quarters, and rations are furnished by the government during the training 
period as well as travel expenses to and from camp. Cadets are paid ap- 
proximately $120 per month while attending the summer training unit. 

; Pi A ents for admission to the Professional Officer Course are as 
ollows: 


1, Be a United States citizen. 
2. Be physically qualified in accordance with standards prescribed by the 
Department of the Air Force. 
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3. Be under 28 years of age at time of graduation and completion of the 
Advanced Course. 

4. Students desiring to qualify for an Aeronautical rating in the USAF 
must not have reached 26% years of age at time of graduation and completion 
of the Advanced Course, and must accept an appointment to an Air Force 
Flight Training School. 

5. Usually have two academic years to complete for graduation. 

6. Have an academic average of 1.0 or higher. 

7. Be selected by the Professor of Aerospace Studies. 

8. Must execute a written agreement to complete the two year Advanced 
Course training and to attend one summer training session (four weeks), Upon 
completion of the advanced course must accept an appointment in the Air 
Force in the grade of Second Lieutenant, if tendered, and must agree to serve 
on active duty as a commissioned officer with the United States Air Force, for 
not less than four years, in the case of Category II (Scientific and En ginecring} 
and Category III (General) cadets and not less than six years, in the case of 
Category I-P (Pilot) and Category I-N (Navigator). (Veterans are exempt 
from this active duty requirement. ) 

9. Must enlist in the Air Force Reserve for a period of not less than six 
years (eight years for students in the Financial Assistance Program). 

10. Have completed six quarters of basic training or a six-week Field 
Training Encampment, or have equivalent credit in lieu thereof, and have 
attained qualifying scores on Air Force Officer Qualifying Tests. 

11. Veterans who desire to enroll in the Advanced Course on the basis 
of previous honorable active U.S. military service must request a waiver of 
the Basic Course, or portion thereof as a requirement for entrance. If a stu- 
dent meets all other requirements, he will be enrolled at the beginning of his 
junior year, 


Uniforms and Equipment 

All students are required to deposit $30.00 with the Bursar of the Uni- 
versity prior to enrollment in the AFROTC. They are furnished a uniform in 
good condition and other necessary supplies through the AFROTC Supply 
Office under the uniform commutation system. Upon completion of the course 
of instruction, or upon withdrawal, the uniform and other supplies are turned 
in and the deposit returned to the student. 

Advanced Air Force students are furnished regulation officer uniforms. 
Upon graduation, the uniform becomes the property of the advanced student. 


Distinguished AFROTC Graduates 


Distinguished AFROTC Graduates will be considered for appointment in 
the Regular Air Force. This appointment is the same as commissions received 
from the Air Force Academy, All other AFROTC graduates will be tendered 
reserve commissions. 

The Professor of Air Force Aerospace Studies may designate as a Distin- 
guished AFROTC Graduate a cadet who: 

1, Possesses outstanding qualities of leadership and high moral character. 

2. Demonstrates leadership ability through achievements while participat- 
ing in recognized campus activities, both curricular and extra-curricular. 

8. Has a standing in his academic and military classes which, in con- 
junction with (1) and (2), above, warrants designation as “Distinguished,” 
and consideration for an appointment in the Regular Air Force. 


Description of Courses by Departments 


This section contains all courses offered in the University, listed by departments, arranged in 


alphabetical order. 


Courses bearing the numbers from 000 to 099 inclusive are remedial courses carrying no degree 
credit; those bearing the numbers 100 to 199, inclusive, are normally offered for freshmen; those 
from 200 to 299, sophomores; 300 to 399, juniors; 400 to 499, seniors; 500 to 599, fifth year 
students; 600 to 699, graduate students; and 700, doctoral candidates. 


Description of courses in each department includes: 
(c) in parentheses, credit in quarter hours, Le. one quarter (5), two quarters Pfeil og 
ture and laboratory hours for courses with laboratory (where no statement is 


(a) course number; (b) eet) tee 


the course 


consists of lecture periods equal in number to course credit); ee een en eee 
is offered; (£) prerequisite ir ds (ge) eapear of subject matter and method 


Preceding the description of courses for 


is a list of the departmental faculty, 


INDEX BY FIELDS OF INSTRUCTION 
(Departmental symbols in parentheses) 


Administration, Supervision, and 
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Aerospace Engineering (AE)...................0. 173 
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Agricultural Economics and 

Rural Sociology (AS).....-...-—.-+---+-+ss---e0e-0+« 176 
Agricultural Engineering (AN).....................179 
Agronomy and Soils (AY)......—----.-----.--J81 
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Horticulture (HF) ..22220.0........ceieeeecccceceeeeneees 243 
Industrial Engineering (IE).....................-. 246 
Industrial Laboratories (IL) ee 
Interdepartmental Education (IED).............. 249 
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Laboratory Technology (LT)................ 252 
ES) Fiennes | 
Mechanical Engineering (ME)................... 256 
Military Science (MS)... -..---.--cc-c--eese++- 261 
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Poultry Science (PH)........--::---emereereee 276 
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Secondary Education (SED)........................280 
Secretarial Administration (SA)........._-.--- 282 
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General Elective Courses (GE) 


Courses listed below are of non-technical and cultural nature offered as lecture 
and reading courses with three credits per quarter, for use primarily as electives in 
the junior, senior, and fifth years. With the approval of the dean they may be used 
as general electives elsewhere in the curriculum, 


AF Advanced Aerospace Studies (3). Lec, 3, Lab. 2. 
For students selected. 


AR 360, Appreciation of Architecture (3). Pr., sophomore standing. (Not open to 
AR and ID students. 
Architectural development with particular attention to American and contemporary ex- 
amples. Illustrated lectures, readings, essays. 


AR 370. Spaces of Living (3). Pr., junior standing. (Not open to AR and ID stu- 
ents, 
awa concepts of design, spatial organization, materials, furnishings, and gardens 
in relation to all major types of residential) architecture, Illustrated lectures, readings, 
reports, 


BY 308. Plants and Man (3). Lec. 3. Summer, 
Brief introduction to the botanical characteristics of most categories of plants including 
their kinship, origin, past and present distribution, and various ways utilized, as timbers, 
fruits and other foods, fibers, forage, ornamentals, drugs, etc. Local field trips will be made, 
( Restricted to students who have no more than 5 hours credit in Botany.) 


GL 342, Geology (3). Pr.. CH 104 or sophomore standing. 


geology including the common minerals and rocks, geologic processes, and a brief 
survey of historical geology. Credit for GL 101, 102, or 103 excludes credit for this course. 


DR 315. Drama Appreciation I (3). {Not open to Drama majors.) 
Survey of the theatre and stagecraft from early times to the present day, emphasizing the 
social and artistic position of the stage in each civilization, Illustrated lectures, readings. 


DR 314. Drama Appreciation II (3). (Not open to Drama majors.) 
Survey of contemporary plays and productions, aimed to make theatre-going intelligent fun, 


EC 206, Socio-Economic Foundations of Contemporary America (3). 
Appraisal and survey of the social and economic developments which lead to and help 
toward an understanding of present day American society. Economic and social institutional 
development is studied against the background of the Industrial Revolation. 


EC 340. Personal Finance (3). Pr., junior standing. 
Informative study of plans for managing personal financial problems involving insurance, 
housing, household budgeting, investrnents, personal and bank loans, credit and time buy- 
ing, etc, 


EED 310. Reading Improvement (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 2. Available as an elective 
course to all University students. 


EH 208. Literature of the Western World (3), Pr.. EH 108 or EH 253. All quarters. 
Study of about eight significant library works of the Western World which provide rep- 
resontative views of man in the Medieval, Renaissance-Reformation, and Eighteenth Cen- 
tury periods. 

EH 301. Creative Writing (3). Fall, Spring. 

Devoted principally to the writing and criticizing of short stories, The student may be 
permitted to write poetry, drama, or any other form of imaginative literature, 


EH 302. Creative Writing (3). Fall, Spring. 
Continuation of English 201, 


EH 310, Word Study (3), Fall, Spring. 
History of English words and their meanings with the object of improving the student's 
command of bis language and illustrating for him some of the patterns in the develop- 
ment of human thought. 


EH 820. An Introduction to Drama (3). Winter. 
Representative tragedies and comedies of Europe from antiquity to the present. Such figures 


as Sophocles, Moliere, Shakespeare, and Ibsen will be considered, 
EH 350. ne pas Greatest Plays (3). (Not open to students with credit in 
Some of Shakespeare's masterpieces. 


EH 360. Continental Fiction (3). Winter. 
Representative European short stories and novels, 


EH 365. Southern Literature (3), Spring. 
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EH 38I. The Literature of the Age of Reason (3). Fall. 
Rationalism, its assumptions and its effects, political, social, and scientific as seen in the 
works of such major eighteenth-century writers as Locke, Johnson, Burke, Voltaire, and 
Rousseau. 


EH 385. Literature in the Scientific Age (3). Winter. 


GY 301. Geo-Political Basis of World Powers Q). Pr., junior standin 
Deals with the interaction between the natural-physical environment and the international 
activities of world powers, Emphasis is placed upon the changing geographic and economic 
patterns in world affairs, 


GY 303. Geography of the Soviet Union (3). Pr., junior standing. 
Physical and human geography of the U.S,S.R. and its role in international affairs. 


HE 302. Cultural Aspects of Food Service (3). Each quarter. 
The accessories used for table service in their relation to each other and to the com- 
plete service of meals. Principles of flower arrangement are studied and forms of the dif- 
ferent food services in the home. 


HE 304, Home and Family Life (3). Lec. 3, Each quarter. 
The relationship of family members, economic and social problems at all age levels, and 
development tasks of individuals. 


HE 306. Personal Appearance and Social Interaction (3). All quarters. 
Good grooming, its contributing factors and their influence on social and business relations, 


HE 345. Creative Crafts (1-2-3). Lab. 9. 
Design and execution of creative crafts; viz.. metal work, ceramics, weaving, fabric deco- 
ration. 

HE 353. Community and Family Health (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 
Health problems related to the community and family including a survey of avuilable 
health facilities with field trips. 


HE 355. Consumer Textiles (3). Fall, Winter, Spring. 
Textile fabrics, finishes and trade practice with special emphasis on consumer problems. 


HE 365. Creative Metalwork and Mosaics (1-3), Lab, 9. General clective. Fall 


uarter, 
Desian and experience in executing work in the areas of creative metalwork, jewelry, enamel- 
ing, and/or mosaics, 
HE 372. Nutrition and Health (3). 
The fundamentals of human nutrition. Food requirements of different age levels and se- 
lection of food at different cost levels are considered. Open to all students except Nu- 
trition or Nursing Science majors, (Credit in this course excludes credit in HE 392.) 


HE 375. Creative Ceramics (1-3), Lab. 9. General elective. Winter quarter, 
Various clays, building processes, ceramic glazes, and ceramic design, 

HE 385. Creative Weaving, and Fabric Decoration (1-3), Lab. 9. General elective. 

Spring quarter. , 

Creative experiences in the design of and various ways to decorate fabric, such as creative 
stitchery, block print, stencil, batik, dyeing; or a study of weaving design and experiences 
in selecting yarns, setting up a loom, and weaving one’s own fabric. 

HF 225. Flower Arranging (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Fall. 
Principles and practices of flower arranging in the home. 

HY 204, History of the Modern World (3). (Credit in HY 208, 312, and 313 ex- 

cludes credit for this course.) 

The major periods of modern history and the factors contributing to the Modern World 
Civilization. (Primarily for students in Engineering curricula.) 

HY 314. United States Colonial Hist (3). Pr., junior standing. 
The political, economic, and social history of the colonies from their jounding to the end 
of the French and Indian War, 1763. 

PO 311. International Organization (3), Pr., junior standing. 
Latex the evolution of seer en edt V4 from the beginning through the United 
jations. 

HY 322. The United States in World Affairs (3). Pr., junior standing. 
The influence which the United States has exerted in international affairs. 


HY 371. History of the West (3), Pr., junior standing. 
Brief history’ of the Bat of the West and of its influence on American Ilistory, 


MS Advanced Military Science (3). Lee. 3, Lab, 2. 
For students selected, 


MU 372. History of Jazz (3). 
The growth of jazz from its African and European roots to current experimentation. 
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MU 373. sperecistion of Music (3), May not be taken for credit by music majors 
or 


ors.) 
Outstanding composers and compositions. No previous music training required. An orienta- 
tion in the art of listening. 


MU 374, Masterpieces of Music (3). May not be taken for credit by music majors 
Representative musical works of each great period of musical history. No previous music 


MU aie Pissdintiontals of Music (3). (No credit allowed to music majors or minors.) 
ty te ——— works of each great period of musical history. No previous music 
training req 


MU 477-8-9. Music Arranging (3-3-3). By permission. 
Project course in arranging ps AD from quartet to symphonic band, and 
arranging for solo and choral groups, 


NS Advanced Naval Science (3), Lec, 4, Drill 2. 
For students selected 


PA 301. Introduction to Philosophy (3). 
The great philosophical problems underlying western civilization. 


PA 302. Introduction to Ethics (3). 
The general principles of morality as applied to human conduct. 


PA 308. Introduction to Logic (3). (Not open to students with credit in PA 307,) 
Principles of logical thinking with emphasis upon functional application of these principles. 


PA $10. Eastern Religious Thought (3). 
Readings from primary and secondary sources related to Hinduism, Jainism. Buddhism, 
Taocistn, Confucianism, Shintoism, and Sikhism. 


PA 315. Western Religious Thought (3). 
ngs from primary and secondary sources related to Ancient Egyptian, Mesopotamian, 
and Greek religions, Judaism, Zoroastrianism, Christianity, and Islam. 


PG 311. The Behavior of Man (3). (Not available to students with ae in PG 211. 
May be used 


as a prerequisite for PG 325, PG 330, PG 34 
The science of behavior and a survey of the field of psychology. ag ‘not allowed for 
both PG 211 and PG 311.) 


PS aN, Rarer inagipce (3). 
ptive astronomy, accompanied by occasional observations of the heavenly bodies 
i a three-inch refracting telescope. 


SP 270. Grou ap Leac Leadership (3), 
Nature and functions group leadership; the role of democratic leadership in organizing 
and conducting a group meeting to reach the aims of that group. Students gain leadership 
experience in class activities designed to help them learn and perfect democratic leadership 
techniques. 


SP 310. 4 Public lc Speaking (3). (Credit in this course excludes credit of SP as 
dent in preparing and delivering effective public speeches extemporancously 
Soheet ny on narrative, expository, argumentative, and motivational speeches. 


SP 371. Parliamentary Procedure (3). 
Aids the individual who may lead or participate in discussions or organizations where orderly 
procedure is needed. Theory and practice both employed. 

SP 310. Great American Speeches (3). All quarters. 


Representative outstanding American speeches; the issues with which they were identified; 
their relation to the social scene, 


SY 205. Preparation for Marriage (3). 
Basic factors in dating, courtship, mating slection, and engagement in preparation for mar- 
riage and family living. 


SY Sit. Technology and Social Change (3). Pr., junior standing. 

Relationship between technological development and changes in modern society. Special 
emphasis is placed upon the human relations aspect of modern science, Designed primarily 
to meet social science needs of students in the elds of engineering, agriculture, education, 
and the physical sciences, 


SY 312, Marriage Adjustments (3), , junior standing. 
Emotional, social and biological Late in the family setting with emphasis upon adjustments 
of marriage and parenthood. 


ZY 204. (3). 
Introduction to ne life processes, occurrence, and importance of insects, (Credit not al- 
lowed to students who have credit in a more advanced course in entomology.) 
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ZY 205. Wildlife Conservation (3), Fall. 
Conservation and natural history of important wildlife, animals, especially Alabama fish, 
amphibians, reptiles, birds, and marmals. Some field trips will be required as substitute 
for part of the scheduled lectures. 


ZY 206, Conservation in the United States (3). Winter, Spring, Summer. 
Basic facts essential to an understanding of current problems pertaining to the conserva- 
tion of our rapidly depleting natural resources such as soil, water, minerals, forest, and 
wildlife. Especially planned for elementary and high school teachers. 

ZY 207. Birds (3). Fall, Summer. 
Birds in relation to agriculture and game management, recognition of various species as to 
flight, color markings, songs, and feeding habits. 

ZY 210. Fish Culture (3). Winter. 
Introduction to the construction and management of ponds, and the principles underlying 
fish production; also fishing methods, bait production, and the identification of the more 
common sport fish. 


Administration, Supervision, and Guidance (AED) 


Head Professor Pharis 
Professors Lovell, Pierce and Saunders 
Associate Professors Harlan, Jordan and Tincher 
Assistant Professors Donnan, Horne, Michels, Moore, 
Ross, Teague and Walden 


Prerequisites and corequisites in the Department of Administration, Supervision, 
and Guidance are: experience in teaching; employment or definite professional ob- 
jectives leading to employment in administration, supervision, or guidance; AED 681, 
870, or 621, or equivalent, as prerequisite or corequisite to advanced study in any 
of the specialized areas; and FED 600, FED 451, FED 647, and FED 661, or 
equivalent, as prerequisite or corequisite to specialized study in administration, 
supervision, or guidance. 


ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 
Primarily for Graduate Students 


670. Supervision of the Instructional Program (5). 
Assists superintendents, supervisors, beet air ee and other educational leaders in 
understunding the meaning, purpose and function of supervision, the basic factors in the 
improvement of teaching, and in understanding and evaluating the various concepts of 
educational leadership ax they apply to the improvement of teaching effectiveness. 


681. Organization and Administration of Public Education ©). 
For supenntendents, principals, teachers and other educational | . Topics include pur- 
poses of organization and administration; organization and administration on federal, state, 
and local levels; financial support and accounting; operation of plant; school-community 
interaction, and personnel administration, 


683. The Leadership Role in Educational Administration (5), 
Current theories, concepts and principles of leadership and their application to education. 
Further emphasis placed on the responsibility of the educational administrator for leader- 
ship in the school and community, in the continuous improvement of staff competence 
and principles, and in evaluation of effective leadership, 


685. Administrative Organization and Behavior (5). 
Current theories and concepts of formal organization and of collective behavior. Includes 
a social-psychological approach to organizations, and treats current trends in organizing 
for instruction. 


686. Administration and Policy Formation (5). . 
Analysis of basic social forces, antecedent movements, and political action leading to formal 
enactment of educational policy at national, state, and local levels. Consideration is given 
to the roles and functions of governing and regulating boards and agencies. 


688. School Finance and Business Administration (5). 
Theories and principles of school support including responsibility of federal, state and 
local agencies; state foundation programs, preparation, and administration of salary sche- 
dules, budgeting and business administration including purchasing and accounting insurance 
and bonding. 


689. Planning and Maintenance of School Buildings (5). 
The relationships of plant and plant maintenance to the quality of education; an analysis 
of population growth and distribution as related to building needs, selection of sites, fi- 
nance programs, problems of building utilization, evaluation, equipment, maintenance and 
custodial services. 
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Administering Auxiliary Services in the Public Schools (5). 
purposes and role of auxiliary school services. Special attention given to the adminis 
tration of transportation, school lunch, safety, health and medical problems. 


Constitutional, Statutory and Judicial Foundations of Education (5). 

The constitutional and statutory provisions for education and an analysis of judicial decisions 
education. Among topics are authority and responsibility of the teacher; rights, 

privileges and responsibilities of students; use of school property, taxation; curriculum, con- 

tracts and retirement provisions; contractual capacity and liability, and transportation. 


Personnel Administration (5). 

Assists educational leaders in acquiring knowledge and developing understandings with 

respect to the relationships between effective personnel administration and the quality 

of education. Emphasis placed on research rosults and experimentation in areas such as 
welfare, work loads, pupil accounting, and bases for salary determination as they 

relate to staff and pupil personnel. 


GUIDANCE 
For Advanced Undergraduates and Graduates 


Guidance in the Public Schools (5), Pr., senior standing. 
Em es understanding guidance relationships in the classroom. Not open to graduate 
nts majoring in guidance and counseling. 


Primarily for Graduate Students 


Principles of Guidance and Student Personnel Work (5). 

Enables students to develop a conceptual framework for viewing the inter-relationship of 
guidance and counseling in terms of (1) personal and social factors and (2) their place 
in a comprehensive program of student personnel work. Prerequisite to all further study 
in guidance and student personnel work. 


ee to Rehabilitation Counseling (5). Pr.. AED 628 and Permission 
Instructor. 

Counseling process in the rehabilitation setting. Focusing also on the historical develop- 
ment, duties, legal background, ethics and the setting, 


Medical and Adjustment Aspects of Disability (5). Pr., Permission of Instructor. 
Orientation to medical and adjustment aspects of the disabled individual. Understanding 
and using medical and paramedical personnel effectively in the rehabilitation process, 


Vocational Appraisal (5). Pr., PG 415 or equivalent and permission of instruc- 
tor 


Appraisal of interest, aptitude, and personality tests used in the process of counseling with 
individuals confronted with vocational decisions, Laboratory practice in test administration, 
scoring, interpretation, and reporting. 


Problems in Guidance (5). Pr., permission of the instructor. 
Develops competency in the application of counseling theory and research findings, with 
special emphasis on educational problems. 


agape; Mairead and Practice I (5). Pr. or coreg., AED 621, AED 635; 
Pidiets alternative theoretical strategies of counseling: integrates the concepts of individual 
analysis and the collection and dissemination of educational and occupational information 
with those of counseling; prepares the student for further study of the theoretical and 
practical aspects of cotnseling. 

Counseling Theory and Practice II (5), Pr.. AED 628. 

A continuation of AED 628, 


Group Procedures in Counseling (5). Pr.. AED 621. 

The history, philosophy, and principles of group counseling and guidance. Includes pertinent 
research, and the dynamics of group interaction in counseling settings. 

oe and Administration of Guidance Programs (5), Pr, or coreq., 
For administrative and guidance personnel. Primary purpose is to identify the major func- 
tions of education, perceive guidance in this perspective and then to study the organiza- 
tion, administration, and evaluation of guidance programs in their educational setting. 
Analysis of the Individual (5). Pr. or coreq., AED 621; pr., PG 415. 

Assists teachers and other guidance personnel in acquiting knowledge, understanding and 
skill necessary to obtain records and appraise information about the pupil as an individual 
and as a member of a group, 


iy PTT oa in Guidance and Counseling (5). Pr., or coreq., AED 621; 
¢ 4 . 

elps school counselors develop un understanding of the individual appraisal service and 
its relationship to counseling; the educational and occupational information service and 
its telationship to counseling, 
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HIGHER EDUCATION 


Organization and Administration of Higher Education (5), Pr.. IED 663 or 
IED 665, or permission of the instructor, 

For educational leaders in higher education. Provides a study of the organization, admin- 
istration, and evaluation of institutions in higher education in terms of the academic 
program, student personnel services, business affairs, and related programs, Includes the 
relationship between higher education and the state and federal government. 

Student Personnel Work in Higher Education (5), Pr.. AED 621. 

Theories, principles, practices, organization, administration, and evaluation of student per- 
sonnel services in higher education. 


GENERAL 


Studies in Education (1-3). Pr., one quarter of graduate study and depart- 
mental approval, 

A special problem in administration, supervision, guidance, or higher education using 
research techniques, (Credit in ED 651 prior to 1960 excludes credit for this course.) 
Seminar in Area of Specialization cy. Pr., permission of the instructor, 
Provides an opportunity for advanced uate and professors to pursue coopera- 
tively selected concepts and theoretical formulations. 

Internship in Area of Specialization (5), Pr., permission of the instructor; may 
be repeated for a total of not more than 15 credits. 

Provides advanced graduate students with full-time, supervised, on-the-job experiences in 
a school, college, or other appropriate setting, These experiences are accompanied by 
regularly scheduled, on-campus discussion periods, designed to provide positive evalua- 
tion and analysis of the field experience, 

Practicum in Area of Specialization. (Credit to be arranged.) No more than 
10 hours of practicum credit may be earned at Master's Level. Pr., permission 
of major professor. 

Provides advanced graduate students with supervised experiences with emphasis on the 
application of concepts, principles, and skills acquired in previous course work, 
Research and Thesis (Credit to be arranged), May be taken more than one 
quarter. 

Research and Thesis (5). 

Research and Dissertation (Credit to be arranged), 


Aerospace Engineering (AE) 


Head Professor Pitts 
Professors Djordjevic®, Martin, and Sforzini 
Associate Professors Cutchins, Drummond, Harwell, and Sherling 
Assistant Professors Barlow®*, Burkhalter®®, Nichols***, and White®® 
Instructors Cochran and Pallas 


Acrospace Fundamentals (3), 
Introduction to aerospace concepts and tenninology. Consideration is given to the schemes 
and designs of aerospace systems, 


Aerospace Analysis I (4). Pr., MH 361. 
Introduction and application of special methods and notations used in Aerospace Engi- 
neering, 


Basic Aerodynamics (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Pr., AE 205, AE 300, ME 301 and 
ME 321. 

The basic equations of fluid dynamics with application to the prediction of pressure 
distributions, velocity measuring techniques, and serodynamic testing facilities. Elemen- 
tary boundary layer theory and fundamentals of dimensional analysis. 


Basic Astronautics (3). Pr.. AE 205, MH 361, : 

introduction to planetary motion with emphasis on mechanics of the solor system. De- 
signed to acquaint the student with the overall environment and technology of space 
travel. 

Aircraft Structures I (6), Lec. 5, Lab. 3. Pr., AE 205 and ME 208, 

The analysis of monocoque structures using shearflow techniques. Deflections of beams, 
frames and columns. The laboratory portion is devoted to experimental methods of 
structural analysis. 


® Deceased November 10, 1967. 
©® Resigned August 1967. 
*°° On study leave to September 1, 1968, 
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Asrospace Analysis Ii_(¢). ie AE 300, ME 322. 

Introduction to linear and non-linear systems, linearization procedures, and linear systema 
analysis techniques. Transfer functions and stability criteria for some aerospace systems 
and components, Other special techniques as required by advanced courses, 


Aeronautical L Froblems I (1). Lab, 3. Pr., senior standing. 

Investigation of current aeronautical problems; "preparation and Oe tiiates of technical 
papers and reports. 

Aeronautical Problems II (1). Lab, 3. Pr, AE 401, 

Continuation of AE 


Stability and = era (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., AE 310 and AE 404. 
ee to the stability and control of Hight vehicles including laboratory techniques 
in the determination of stability parameters. 


High Speed Aerodynamics (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3, Pr., junior standing and AE 


Fundamental principles of compressible flow, including subsonic, transonic, supersonic and 
hypersonic aerodynamics, high speed wind tunnels and laboratory techniques. 


frvernrhs Layer Theory and Aerodynamic Heating (3), Pr., junior standing and 
404, 

Theoretical background essential to a fundamental understanding of laminar and turbulent 
boundary layers and their relation to skin friction and beat transfer. Basic concepts of the 
continuum, slip and free-molecule flow regimes and their application to typical aerodynamic 
heating problems. 


. Aircraft Structures IT (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., AE 308, 


The matrix method of structural analysis. The laboratory portion is devoted to the solu- 
tion of structural problems on the digital computer. 


Ae Desi 3). Lec, 2, Lab. 3. of instructor. 
The design ensbiee 9). ) ted noah the ad De pect emphasis on development 
of creative thinking and use of team effort. 


Theoretical Acoypaad ics (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. , AE 301, 
Fundamental ics, potential flow oe dynamics of viscous fluids. 
Correlation of Maeainl one theory with experimental results. 


Equilibrium Gas oe (3), Sigh A a tema of instructor and junior standing. 
Basic concepts of and the equilibrium real gas properties. 
see morn Sate Be, een ar of external nig? Hh for various atmospheric flight con- 
ditions in terms of flight speeds, altitudes and vehicle geometry. 


Rocket and Jet Propulsion (5). Pr,, junior standing, ME 301 and AE 413, 
Thermodynamic cycle of rocket and jet engines, air compressors, and gas turbines. Flow of 


gasses through ducts and nozzles. 
Rocket P 
or Sp BG Toe 


acrodynemics, and ‘aatan of liquid propulsion 
rockets 


Rocket Propulsion II (3). Pr., AE 415, junior standi 
Design and performance ana a: ‘Of solid propellant rocket motors with emphasis on in- 
ternal ballistics. 


Flight Vehicle Stress Anal 1(3 Ryne Ryn ding and AE 409. 
ens "heabalcsione applied hgh ( 3) of flight vehicle structures. 


Flight Vehicle Stress Analysis } II rs ete junior standing and AE 409. 


Stress analysis of pressure chambe vessels encountered in aerospace applications, 


Nonequilibrium Gas Syfiaiedad is: Pr., permission of instructor and junior 
st 

eae “Ae Kinetic Theory of real atmospheric gases. Applications of the thermal 
and chemical nonequilibrium conditions to the external flows for various fight conditions. 
Space Propulsion Systems (5). Pr., junior standing and AE 415. 

Introduction to reaction engines for use in outer space vehicles, Environment of outer 
space, power requirements for space missions, introduction to relativistic mechanics, nuclear 
power systems, particle generators, magnetobydrodynamics, plasma accelerators and pho- 
tonic engines. 

Aircraft Vibration and Flutter (5). AE 301, ME 322, and AE 409. 
Langrangean equation of motion, linear and multiple degree-of -freedom systems, coupled 
and un-coupled beam eee a ¢ ba See 

Rotary Wing Aircraft (5). Pr., AE 301, 


Rotary wing flight apd Pl | and basic acrodvnamics including stability, control vibra- 
tien and performance. 
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Astronautics (5). Pr., AE 306 and AE 310. 

Trajectory analysis, including application of digital and analog computers, ballistic missile 
range parameters and deviation coefficients; satellite orbits and rocket interplanetary tra- 
jectories. 


Flight Vehicle Performance (3). Pr., 413, AE 310, 

Equations of motion for flight vehicles, special cases and solutions including effects of 
propulsion system and aerodynamic variations, 

Dynamic Stability & Control (3). Pr., AE 403 and junior standing. 
Longitudinal and lateral dynamics of aircraft. Response to actuation of controls. Attitude 
dynamics of spacecraft. Emphasis on design considerations of various vebicles. 
Automatic Stability and Control (3), Pr., AE 441 and junior standing. 
Introduction to principles and techniques of automatic control of aircraft 
Effects on design variables. 


missiles, 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Advanced Supersonic Aerodynamics (5). Pr., AE 404. 

A continuation of AE 404, High Speed Aerodynamics. Consists of a rigorous development of 
linearized and nonlinearized compressible fuid flow and application. Lifting surfaces, lift- 
ing bodies, duct flow and boundary layer effects. 


sermayss Elements of High Speed Aerodynamics (5). Pr., AE 601 or equiva- 
ent, 

A continuation of AE 601 to include three-dimensional wing theory; slender body theory 
and similarity laws for subsonic, supersonic and hypersonic flow conditions, 

High-Speed Viscous Aerodynamics (5). Pr., AE 602 or equivalent, 

A continuation of AE 602 to include effects of conductivity and viscosity on aerodynamic 
properties, 

Aeroelasticity (5). Pr., AE 429. 

General formulation of aerolastic problems, buffeting, flutter and loss of control, dynamic 
stresses 


Advanced Aero-Structures (3). Pr., AE 429, 

Vibrations of solids and wave propagetion, introduction to general methodology and thermo- 
dynamics of solids, derivation of large-deflection equations, principles of basic solids 
investigations, and application to aerospace structures. 


Thrust Generation (5). Pr., AE 415. 

Aerothermodynamics of compressible flow, chemical propellant characteristics, heat trans- 
fer in fluid flow, nuclear propulsion, 

Hypersonic Flow Theory (5). Pr., AE 404, Corequisite, MH 461. 

Hypersonic continuum theory, Noh Es ae of motion for two and three dimensional 
flows, hypersonic small disturbance theory, viscous effects. Real gas effects in gasdynamics 
and rarefied gas flows, basic beat transfer concepts. 

Dynamics of Flight (5). Pr., AE 403, Corequisite, MH 661. 

Small-disturbance ight (5). the ease schutiees of the genera) equations of unsteady 
motions, aerodynamic derivative, derivatives analysis, aerodynamic transfer functions, dy- 
namic stability of uncontrolled longitudinal and lateral motions, solutions of the dynamic 
stability problems by electronic computing devices, inverse problem, automatic stability and 
ocontral. 


Advanced Astronautics (5). Pr. AE 431 or permission of instructor, 

Advanced astrodynamics and trajectory theory; n-body problems; perturbation forces and 
effects; orbital transfer and trajectory optimization; theory of space guidance. A continua- 
tion of AE 431 at the graduate level, 


Ion and Plasma Propulsion (5). Pr., permission of instructor. 

Basic physical und iy ees Sr ESE underlying methods for clectrical acceleration 

of ionized gas flows appropriate to propulsion, electrostatic propulsion, electromagnetic 

propulsion, 

Magneto-Gas amics (5). Pr, ion of instructor, 

Roving of rent biemns °F stress dg and momentum-energy tensors. Thermo« 

dynamics of fluids in electromagnetic fields, Equations of motion of a conducting gas. 
i ion of typical flow problems. Consideration of microscopic aspects of plasma flows. 


Shock Tube Theory and Techniques (5). Pr., permission of instructor. 

Shock wave theory A real and are ne gases, expansion wave theory, reflected shock 
wave theory. Basic shock tube equations; effects of area change, driver types and char- 
acteristics, Non-ideal behavior in shock tubes, diaphragm opening effects, boundary layer 
effects, shock wave attenuation. Testing time derivation. Shock tube techniques and 
measurements. 


Seminar. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter, 
Provides weekly lectures on current developments in serospace sciences by staff members, 
Mfaduste students, and visiting scientists and engineers. 
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Directed Reading in Aerospace Engineering. (Credit to be arranged, not ex- 
ceeding 5 hours.) May be taken more than one quarter. 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


raga ee (AF) 


World Mili Systems (1), , Lab. 1. 

Develops a amental know MRS of bs nature and principles of war, national power, 
and the Department of Defense organization. 

World Military Systems (1), Lec. 1, Lab. 1. 

An examination of the Department of Defense's military units with emphasis on the 
United States Air Force and an introduction to United States Strategic Offensive Forces. 
World Military Systems (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 1. 

Continuation of Strategic Offensive Forces with emphasis on the Strategic Air Command 
and future force requirements. A study of the Strategic Defensive Forces, components, and 
future requirements. 

U.S. General Purpose Forces (1), Lab. 1. 

The mission, organization, and functions regi Pas States General Purpose Forces. 


U.S. Aerospace Support Forces (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 1. 
Mission, organization, and functions of the U.S, Air Force’s support commands, 


World Affairs (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 1. 

Current threats to peace and the contemporary international actions in the pursuit of 
peace. 

Growth and Development of Aerospace Power (9). os 3, Lab, 1. 
Communicative techniques utilized by students in and the development of 
airpower from the beginninws of manned Aight to 1981. 

Growth and Development of Aerospace Power (3). Lec. 3, Lab. 

Current and probable future airpower concepts and doctrine and an Rica ces to 
astronautics and space operations, 


. Growth and Development of Aerospace Power (3). Lec. 3, Lab. 1. 


A continuation of astronautics and space operations with the emphasis on space vehicle 
systems and space operations. 
Méiiitary Leadership and Discipline (3), Lee. 3, Lab. 1. 
for Air Force leadership and for discipline in the military. 
Leederhip and Management Skills (3). Lec, 3, Lab. 1. 
The variab affecting leadership and an introduction to military management to in- 
clude planning and organizing. 
Military Management and Pre-Commissioning (3). Lec, 3, Lab. 1 


Continuation of military management to include coordination, directing, re controlling, 
and pre-commissioning, 


Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology (AS) 


Professors Yeager, Blackstone, Danner, and White 
Associate Professors Bell, Dunkelberger, and Wilson 
Assistant Professors Glover, Miller, and McCoy 


Agricultural Economics Orientation (0). Lec. 1. (Required of all students in 
Agricultural Business and Economics.) 


Agricultural Economics (5), All quarters. Pr., sophomore standing. 

Ecotiomic principles in changes and trends in farm-related production, marketing, prices, 
consumption, taxation, credit, finance, public policies, tenure, etc., and with utilization of 
land, labor, and capital. 

Agricultural Marketing (5). Pr.. AS 202 or EC 200. 

Principles and problems in ruarketing farm products. Analysis of marketing functions, 
services, and costs; reducing costs and improving murketing efficiency. Marketing methods 
and distribution channels of major farm commodities. Market institutions and operation. 
Farm Records (3). Pr., AS ; 202 or EC 200, 

Farm records and accounts and their uses. Kinds and systems of records and accounts 
adapted to use on Alabama farms. 


Agricultural Cooperatives (3), Pr., AS 202. 
Principles and problems of organizing sud operating farmers’ cooperative buying and selling 
associations. 


Agricultural Finance (3). Pr., AS 202, 


Economic problems aod policies in financing agriculture. 
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Farm Appraisal (3). Pr., AS 202. 

The theory of land values; techniques on farm land and building appraisals for different 
purposes; relationships of land use, sails, crops, forestry management, buildings, land titles, 
farm prices, taxes, and interest rates to land values; actual appraisals of selected farms; 
evaluation of appraisal methods and forms currently in use, 


Rural Sociology (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 

The basic sociological concepts and principles as applied to life in the rural community, 
Special attention given to the culture, social organization, and social problems of rural 
people in the United States, and in the South in particular. Credit not allowed in this 
course and SY 201, 


Methods of Social Research (5). Pr., AS 361 or SY 201. 


The principal methods of data collection and analysis in sociological research. Same 
course as SY 370. Credit in AS 370 excludes credit in SY 370. 


Farm Management (5). Pr., AS 202 or EC 200 and junior standing. 
Principles and problems in acquiring, organizing, and operating a successful farm business, 


Formation and integration of family and farm business goals, 


Agricultural Prices (3). Pr., AS 202 or EC 200 and junior standing. 

Pranciples and factors in the pricing process with special reference to ayricultural products 
and markets, Functions of prices and principles of supply and demand in price determi- 
nation. 

Agricultural Policy (3), Pr., AS 202 or EC 200 and junior standing. 

Concepts, objectives aud operation of public policies affecting agriculture. Development of 
agricultural policies in the United States. 


Agricultural Business Management (3). Pr.. AS 202 or EC 200 and junior 
standing, 

Principles and problems involved in acquiring, organizing and operating successful agricul- 
tural businesses; capital requirements for selected agricultural businesses, factors affecting 
location and growth, and measures of technical and economic efficiency in organization and 
operation; practices involved in buying, pricing, and merchandising; management problems 
and policies in financing, personnel, and public relations. 


Economic Development of Rural Resources (3), Pr., AS 202 and junior standing. 
retical and empirical study of economic growth and development; problems of un- 

developed and underdeveloped areas; role of agriculture in a developing economy; exami- 

nation of the policies and programs for effective economic growth and development. 


Economic Aspects of Water Resources Management (5). Pr., junior standing. 
The supply, demand, and use of water resources including its economic, legal, and po- 
litical dimensions. Economics of management of water resource use and conservation in 
terms of present and future supplies and needs. Both public and private water resources 
will be considered, 


Cooperation in Agriculture (3). Lec. 4. Pr., graduate standing or consent of 
instructor, 

Includes cooperative and economic theory as well as economic and legal aspects of co- 
operatives, (A course designed primarily for credit at off-campus centers.) 

History and Philosophy of Extension (3), Lec, 4. Pr., junior standing. 

The Cooperative Extension Service as an educational institution. This course can meet the 
needs of students preparing for work in Cooperative Extension as well as these currently 
so engaged, (Credit in HE 401 excludes credit in this course.) 


Introduction to Econometrics (3). Pr. MH 122 or equivalent, EC 245 or 
equivalent, and AS 202 or equivalent, and junior standi 

Formulation of elementary economic models using economic theory and mathematics with 
certain basic asxumptions or axioms. Mathematical tools used in economic analysis, 
Sociology of Rural Life (3). 

Comparahve study of the structure and function of rural communities throughout the world 
with emphasis on their limitations and potentials for social changes and adjustments, Kural 
life in the United States will be used as the primary basis for comparison. 


Rural Communities Around the World (3). Pr., SY 201 or AS 361, and junior 


standing, 

Structure and function of rural communities throughout the world with emphasis on their 
limitations and potentials for social changes and adjustments. Rural life in the United 
States will be used as the primary basis for comparison. Same as SY 462. 


Agricultural Commodity Marketing. A. Livestock, B. Dairy, C. Poultry, D. 
Crops Marketing (3), Pr.. AS 202 or EC 200 and junior standing, May be 
taken up to a maximum of 12 hours but work may not be repeated in any 


one arca. 
Economic analysis of market movement and pricing, functional analysis, and institutional 
aspects of marketing major products in each category. 
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Senior Seminar (1), Lec, 1. Pr., senior standing. 
Current developments in Agricultural tural Economics; the role of Agricultural Economics in the 
general economy, 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Advanced Farm Management (5). Pr., graduate standing or consent of in- 
structor, 

Advanced theory and application of farm management principles aad other economic con- 
cepts in agriculture, Organization, operation, and management of various types of farms. 
Optimum utilization of available resources on individual farms. 


. Advanced Agricultural Prices (5). Pr., EC 245 and graduate standing or con- 


sent of instructor. 
Methods of price analysis, separation of Auctuations from price trends, measurement of 
changes in supply and demand of farm products, Prices, price trends, price cycles, and 
other price structures, 


Land Economics (5). Pr., graduate standing or consent of instructor 

Principle economic and institutional factors affecting man in his use of land. "Supply, de- 
mand, and future requirements for land. Property rights, land planning, zoning, and other 
social controls affecting land utilization, Land appraisal and valuation. 


Advanced Agricultural Marketing (5). Pr., graduate standing or consent of in- 
structor, 

Theory of marketing with emphasis on its application to methods used and problems faced 
in marketing Alabama-produced farm products. Objectives in agricultural marketing. 


Agricultural Market Organization (5). Pr., EC 451 and graduate standing or 
consent of instructor. 

The theoretical spproach to marketing problems characterized by imperfectly competitive 
structures and multiple markets separated by time, space, and form attributes. Theory 
of interregional trade and location of economic activity. Efficiency of firms and product 
movement. 


Economics of Agricultural Production (5). Pr., EC 451 and graduate standing 
or consent of instructor, 

Resource allocation and efficiency of production. Production and efficiency in the firm, 
between finns, and between agriculture and other industries. Influences on agricultural 
resource allocation and efficiency of risk and uncertainty including price instability, institu- 
tional changes, technological advances, imperfect knowledge of production methods, and 
variations in the buman element with emphasis on the role of management. 


Dynamics of Agricultural Production and Management (5). Pr., AS 608 and 
aduate standing or consent of instructor 
les of resource allocation and efficiency of production as influenced by price, in- 
stitutional, and technological changes. Imperfect knowledge and the human element is 
management, 


Resource Economics, Policies and Programs (5). Pr., graduate standing or 
consent of instructor. 

Impact of resource development on regional cconomic growth. Effect of taxation and 
tax policies. Interaction between technological change, resource use, and economic growth. 
Analysis of current policies and programs. 


Extension Methods (3). Lec. 4. i. Fr, AS 441 or the equivalent. 
Extension programs are reviewed related to effective program accomplishment for 
particular objectives and under aaaeiet conditions that might prevail. 


Extension Programs (3). Lec. 4. Pr., AS 441 or the equivalent. 

The over-all Extension organization and its relation to the steps and procedures of pro- 
gram development and evaluation. Designed particularly to meet the needs of persons 
responsible for Extension program development and evaluation at the county level. 


Farm Organization and Management (3). Lec, 4. Pr., graduate standing. 
Formation and integration of family and farm business goals; acquisition, organization, 
operation and management of successful farm businesses; organizstion and managemeut of 
efficient farm units. (Credit for both AS 651 and AS 601 may not be used to meet re- 
pelreneens for the Master's degree.) 


tural Prices and Marketing . 4. ot uate standing. 
Principles and problems in marketing a oe alin ucts. jectives in agricn)tural mar- 
keting, Factors involved in the pricing proces ~ agricultural products and markets. 
ha ELPA Rear ae RE Nae Blo 
ter's degree.) 


Public Policy in Agriculture (3). , graduate standing, 

Concepts, objectives, and operation of pect cee affecting ameaiean development of 
agricultural policies in the United States; alternative methods of dealing with farm prob- 
lems and opportunities at national, state, and local levels, 


662, 


670. 


690. 
699, 


101, 
102. 
201, 


205, 


307. 


350. 


351, 


401, 


403. 


405. 
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Social Organization and Communities (3), Lec. 4. Pr., graduate standing. 
The organization of rural society and an aeons ye of the group dynamics perspective to 
rural community life, problems in rural living, and proposals for facilitating action programs 
in rural areas. 


Research Methods in Agricultural poonares and Rural Sociology (3). Pr,, 
graduate standing and consent of instructor. 


Special Problems in Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology. Credit to be 
arrang 


Seminar (1-1-1). Fall, Winter, Spring. 
Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged, 


Agricultural Engineering (AN) 


Professor Kummer 
Research Lecturers Cooper, Gill, Larson, Nichols, Reaves, and Taylor 
Associate Professor Renoll 
Assistant Professors Hendrick, Hermanson, and Lalor 
Instructor Koon 


Engineering and Agriculture (1). Lec. 1. 
role of engineering in agricul 


ein Engineering Fro Profession (1). 1. 
Developments in major fields of agricultural yet ee 


Soil and Implement Mechanics (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 3. Fall. Pr., EG 104. 
Soil and implement relationships of common tillage tools. Machinery economics with Tre 
spect to size and capacity of machines. Implement design as related to tilth. 


Agricultural Engincerin: Desi 2). Lab. 4. 
Guphical representation of , iphone ?). ystems. Exercises in working drawings of agri- 
cultural machines, structures, and ero, np handling devices. 


. Agricultural Structures Design I (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. , ME 208. 


Analysis and design of stru systems of agricultural ROP 


Ph 5 t 3). Pr., BY 101, ME 
'ysical Properties of Agricultural be mm Serials en ralasds tex sachsen Seal 
lap oem aber me aay engineering. 


. Electrical § Systems in Agriculture (3). Lec. 3. 3, Fro EE 304. 


Application of electrical power, equipment and control devices to agricultural systems. 
Soil and Water Technology | (5). Lee. 4, Lab. 3. Fall, Spring, Summer, 
Technical application and water resources management. rrigation systern planning 
and equipment ro rata 
A tural Machinery echnology acs 5, La Fall, S Summer. 
re ener pl sory ts atm, Manan Si nh eng 

. Tractor and En hno higirig 3. ge 
an a sete Engine Technology (5. Lee used, = selection, viilination, and economic 


. Farm Duilding Technology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Winter. 
Selection of materials, methods of 


construction and functional needs of modern farm 


Agricultural Processing Technology (5) Lec, 4, Lab, 

Agricultural processing systems; storing, drying, ae tl mixing and automatic 

materials handling systerns. 

Mechanics of Tractor Power (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr., ME 310, junior 

standing, 

Construction, design, and operating a of the farm tractor. Mechanics of tractor 

stability, traction, weight transfer, and safety. Tractor efficiency. 

Soil and Water Engineering (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall. Pr., CE 210, CE 308, 

or standin 

ons ‘Telotionship at soils, rainfall, runoff and topography to drainage and terrace systems 
gn. 

Irri Desi Lab. 3. S Pr., AN 403 and standin 
~dagesereatee a aps D). EACs S, nd sprinkler pring. systems, wetland ge negy heer enee 

of water oat! sources, pumpping and power requirements; the determination of irrigation 

efficiencies and techniques. 
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Agricultural Machinery Design Analysis (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Fall. Pr., AN 201, 
junior standing, 

Design, construction, and comparative analysis of component parts of farm machines other 
than tractors. Includes use of dynamometers, electrical resistance strain gages and fune- 
tional analysis instrumentation. 

Agricultural Tractor Design Analysis (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3, Winter. Pr., AN 
401, junior standing. 

Use of electronic analysis instrumentation equipment in the evaluation of tractor design 
elements and construction principles with respect to thermal and tractive efficiency, ve- 
hicle stability, tractor hitches and weight distribution, 


Agricultural Processing (3). Lec. 3. Pr., AN 307, AN 309 and junior standing, 
Analysis and design of materials handling systems and processing equipment. 


Agricultural Meteorology (5). Winter. Pr., junior standing and approval of in- 
structor. 

Meteorological variables and their modification near the «urface of the earth, Included 
are solar and terrestrial heat exchange; humidity, temperature, wind relationships; instru- 
mentation and measurement of meteorological elements and the application of meteorological 
information to agriculture. 


Agricultural Structures Design II (3), Lee. 3. Pr.. AN 302 and junior standing. 
Functional requirements and design of animal shelters and agricultural storage buildings. 


Farm Power and Equipment (5), Summer, Half er course, Pr., AN 303, 
junior standing. For Vocational Agriculture Teachers. 


. Farm Electrification (5). Summer. Half-quarter course. Pr,, junior standing, 


For Vocational Agriculture Teachers. 


Farm Irrigation (5). Summer. Half-quarter course. Pr., junior standing, For 
Vocati Agriculture Teachers. 


Engineering in Agriculture I—Agricultural Machinery (3). Lec.-Dem, 4, Pr. 
graduate standing, 

The utilization of modern agricultural machinery on the farm with emphasis on safety, 
management, costs, economic justification, and principles of operation. (Credit for both 
AN 432 and AN 422 may not be used to meet requirements for the Master's degree. ) 


Engineering in Agriculture [l—Agricultural Power (3), Lec.-Dem. 4. Pr., 
graduate standing. 

Farm tractor and power units used on the farm; includes the basic prindples of operation 
with major interest toward lubrication, costs, operational problems, safety and «a compari- 
son of gasoline, Diesel, and LP gas fuels, and units. (Credit for both AN 434 and AN 422 
may not be used to meet requirements for the Master's degree. } 


COURSES PRIMARILY FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 


Land Conservation and Development (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr. AN 403. 
Fundamental problems of hydrology and soil physics applied to the soi] erosion process and 
engineering practices for erosion control. Principles of design for farm drainage and irriga- 
tion systems. 


Advanced Farm Power and Machinery (5). Arrange. Pr., AN 201 and 401. 
Principles of operation and analysis of design of basic machine elements, hydraulic systems 


and functional requirements of farm power units, agricultural machinery and materials of 
commtruction. 


Agricultural Engineering Problems. Credit to be arranged not to exceed a 
total of 5 hours, 
Special advanced engineering and design problems, 


Soil Dynamics (5). Pr., AY 455. 

Analysis and measurements of soil reactions, as affected by the physical properties of the 
soil, when subjected to forces imposed by tillage implements and traction devices, Con- 
sidered are shear, cohesion, adhesion, consolidation, plasticity and abrasion soil properties. 


Seminar, Credit to be arranged. All quarters. 
Reviews and discussions of research techniques, current scientific literature and recent devel- 
opments in agricultural engineering research. 


Research and Thesis, Credit to be arranged. 
May be taken more than one quarter. 


Doctoral Research and Dissertation, Credit to be arranged. 
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Agronomy and Soils (AY) 


Professors Ensminger, Rare, Cope, Donnelly, Hood, Rogers, Scarsbrook, 


201. 


305. 


307. 


310. 


401. 


402. 


404, 


407. 


408, 


410, 


turkie, andl Wear 
Research Lecturers Pearson and Taylor 
Associate Professors Dixon, E. Evans, stage Hoveland. and Johnson 
Assistant Professors Buchanan, Dickens, C. Evans, and King 


Grain Crops (5). Lee. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, Spring. 
Fundamen factors involved in the economic production of corn, small grains, grain 
sorghum, peanuts and soybeans. 


Sos Soils (5). Lec, 4, Lab, 2. Winter, Spring. Pr., CH 105 and LOSL or 


The formation, classification, composition, properties, management, fertility, and conserva- 
tion of soils in relation to the growth of plants. 


General Soils (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Winter. Pr., CH 103-104, 
The formation, classification, composition and properties of soils and their influence on 
vegetative growth and development on forest lands. Open only to students in Forestry, 


" od Morphology and Survey (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr., AY 304, 305 or 


Physical, mineralogical and chemical properties of soils are studied in relation to their 
classification for agricultural and engineering uses. Specially designed to At students for 
employment as soil surveyors in state and federal agencies. 


Ceneral Soils (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, Spring. Pr., CH 103-104. 
The general fel 5). soils including genesis, ‘classification and fertility 


Earth Science (5), 

Materials of the earth; forces that shape and sculpture the carth’s surface, including 
weathering, water, soil formation and erosion; soil geography; and historical geology. 
(Not open to students in School of Agriculture. Credit toward degree may not be en 

in both this course and a General Soils course.) 


Forage Crops (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Fall, Winter. Pr., junior standing, 
Grass and legume forage crops. The crops are considered From the standpoint of (a) 
pasture crops, (b) hay and silage crops, (c) soi] improving crops. 


Soil Fertility (5). Lec. 5. Spring. Pr., AY 304, 305 or 307, and junior standing. 

#otures, demonstrations and problems illustrate principles of soil fertility as related to 
asm practices and crop production, An advanced course required of all students 
majoring in Agronomy and Soils. Either AY 402 or AY 407, but not both, may be 
used to satisfy the minimum requirement for the Master’s degree 


Cotton Production (5). Lec. 5. Winter. Pr., junior standing. 


Most of the time will be devoted to cotton with a limited one of time devoted to 
other fiber crops. 


Turf and Its Management (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2, Fall, odd years. Pr., AY 304, 


BY 306, BY 309, and junior standin 
Species of turf crops in relation to latitude, soil type, shading, establishment, fertility, and 
maintenance. 


- Commercial Fertilizers (3). Lec. 3. Winter. AY 304, 305 or 307, or by 


special permission of instructor; also junior Pei Poy 

Raw material reserves; manufacture, and properties of fertilizer materials, properties and 
formulation of mixtures; relative efficiency of various plant nutrient sources; and related 
agronomic problems, 


Soil apse (5). Lec, 5. Summer. Pr.. AY 304, AY 305, or AY 307, and 
junior stan 

Physical, eater and biological properties of soils and their management. An advanced 
course designed for students in Vocational Agriculture. Either AY 402 or AY 407, but not 
both, may be used to satisfy the minimum requirement for the Moster’s degree. 


Soil Resources and Conservation (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2, Fall. Pr., AY 304, 305 or 


307 and junior standing. 
Soils as a natural resource for land-use planning; their clasification and management for 
crop production, recreation, and urban and industrial development, 


- Seed Production (3). Spring, odd years. Pr., AY 201, or 401 and junior standing. 


Methods and factors affecting production, storage, and processing seed, 


aetna of Plant Breeding (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, even years, Pr., ZY 300 


and junior standing. 
A general course in the principles and methods of plant breeding. 
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Soil Management (3). Lec. 4, Pr., AY 304, 305 or 307 and graduate standin 
Classification, physical properties, moisture, organic matter, and pli of soils, and their 
management with respect to these properties. (Credit for both AY 411 and AY 402, or AY 
407 may not be used to meet requirenients for the Master's degree.) 


Advanced Fora rage Crops (). Leo. 4. 4. Pr., AY 401 and graduate standing. 
Forage ecies cot mixtures, ir establishment, maintenance and management for differ- 
ent soils and systems of grazing. (Credit for both AY 412 and AY 403 may not be used to 
meet reqtiirements for the Master's degree.) 


Principles and Use of Herbicides in Crop Production (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 2. Fall. 
Pr.. CH 104 and Junior standing. 

Principles and use of herbicides in agronomic crops. Acquaints the student with methods 
of application including equipment, time of application, methods of incorporation, and 
formulations of herbicides, The fate of herbicides in soll and the residual effect on suc- 
ceeding crops, 


Soll | Physics sics (5). Fall Fall, odd years, Pr., AY 304 and junior standing, 
onstrations to illustrate "fundamental physical properties of soils. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


. Agronomy Problems (1-5). Credit to be arran 


Conferences, problems, and assigned reading in ee and crops, including results of 
agronomic research from the substations and experiment fields. 


Plant Biological Chemistry (5). Fall, odd years. Pr.. CH 203 or CH 207, 
Biochemical! reactions and factors infl uencing them. Major emphasis is placed on those re- 
actions concerning plants. 


— Po gg (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Spring, odd years. Pr., AY 402 and 
Soil microorganisms and their physiological processes related to soil development and plant 
nutrition. The tole of microorganisms affecting the chemical and physical properties of 
soils will be studied, with emphasis on the cyclical transformations of nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, carbon, and sulfur. 


Experimental Methods (5). Fall, even years, 

Experimentation in the agncultural sclences including experimental techniques, interpreta- 
tion of research data, use of library references and preparation of publications; and consists 
of problems, assigned rece and lectures. 


Seminar in Genetics (1). -. ZY 300, 
vo eamee en me mE PE Pe 
of genetics 


Advanced Plant Breedin . Lec, 4, Lab, 2. Winter, even years, Pr., ZY 300. 
Principles, methods, and tec seat involved in ae breeding. Laboratory work will con- 
sist of studying active plant breeding programs, studying pollination techniques, and mak- 
ing pollinations, A term paper will be required. 


Experimental Evoluti s years. Pr.. ZY 300 and AY 616, 
A study of the factors re fps deage of species. 


Crop Ecology (5). Winter, even a years Pe Ra! ee 418, and AY 402, 
Environmental factors influencing the growth of 

Theories in Forage Crops Management (5). Lec. 3, yore 4. Winter, odd years. 

Pr., BY 306, 309, and AY 402. 

Principles involved in successful establishment, maintenance and management of crops used 

for grazing, hay and silage. 


Philosophy and Interpretation of Experimental Research (3), Lec, 4, Pr., 
peduate standing. 

ystematic study of the principles and methods of experimental research; the utility of ex- 
petimental designs; and the utilization of statistical and graphical aids in the interpreta- 
tion of data. Mathematical comparisons of the efficiency of designs and calculations of 
statistical values are not a part of this course. 


Soil Genesis and Classification (5). Spring, even years. Pr., AY 306. 

Factors and processes which influence soil formation and properties. Weathering of min- 
erale with particular emphasis on clay mineral formation considered in relation to soil 
son or ae units. Classification of soils at the family and higher categoric levels pre- 


Advanced Soil Fertility (5). Spring, odd years. Pr., CH 206, AY 402 and 606, 
Composition and properties soils in relation to the nutrition and "growth of plants. 
Bis yh ape ace Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Winter, odd years. Pr.. CH 206 
worn ds methods, and techniques of quantitative chemical analysis of soils and plants 
applicable to sail science. 


799. 


309. 


310, 


401, 
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Soil Clay Mineralogy (5). Lec. c. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, even years. 

Crystal s and properties of the important clay size mine of soils and clay de- 
vedo Sealand with identification techniques involving X-ray diffraction and spectroscopy, 
araeny ate, thermal analysis, electron microscopy, specific surface analysis, and infrared 
absorption 


. Advanced Soil Chemistry (5). Fall, odd years. Pr., CH 409, AY 655 and 656. 


Physiochemical properties of soil colloids 
rein te Soil Physics (5). Lec. 2. Lab, 6, Pr.. MH 263, PS 205-206, and 


Y + 
Physical properties of soils in relation to plant growth, Emphasis is placed on methods of 
measuring soll physical properties and the interpretation of these measurements in terms 
of plant growth. 
Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 
Research and thesis on problems related to crop production, plant breeding, soil fertility 
and soil chemistry. 


Doctoral Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. 
Animal Science (AH) 


Professors Warren, Anthony, Patterson, and Strength® 
Associate Professors Harris, Huffman, Parks, Smith, Squiers, Tucker, 
Turney, and W Wiggins 

nt Professor Daron 
Instructor Collins 


Introductory Animal Husbandry (5). Lec. 4, Labs § 2. val, Winter Spring. 
Provides some understanding of the scope 

of livestock to agriculture and to the sn nn of patiares Ths -7 <7 nutrition, beabdling, 

selection and management in livestock production. 


. Animal Biochemistry and Nutrition (5), Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr.. CH 104, 


Principles of animal biochemistry and nutrition and the nutritional requirements of farm 
animals. 


. Livestock Judging (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Winter, Spring, Pr., AH 200. 


Theory and practice in the rae L of beef cattle, swine, sheep and horses. 


Boece and d_ Feeding rf 3). FE Fall, all, Speing. Pr., AH 204. 
and practices o and compounding of rations for beef cattle, sheep, 
cod a wa wl: 


. Livestock Production (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2, Winter. Pr.. AH 204. 


Efficient practices for selection and management of beef cattle, sheep, and swine. For stu- 
dents in Vocational Agriculture and those whose curricula do not include AH 401 and 
AH 402. Ten or more hours of credit in AH 401, AH 402, or AH 405 excludes credit for 
AH 303, 


a wilh Lec. 1, Lab. 4 


Fall. 

Study and practice fn nlc cutting, grading, judging, and evaluating carcasses 

of meat animals. 

Live Animal and Carcass Evaluation (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4 pring. Pr., AH 200. 

Classifying and grading market hogs, cattle and sheep wi ape Fo td on indicators of 

carcass merit, Carcass grading, yield grading and evaluation. 

Meat and Meat Poducts (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2, Spring. General Elective. 

Theory and practice of processing, preservation, selection and uses of meats. 

ctedit may not be eamed in both AH 304 and AH 310 

Swine isi (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, Spring. Pr.. AH 200, AH 204, 
st 

meer adie involved in the breeding, feeding, and management of swine for eco- 

nomic production. 

Beef Cattle Production (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, Winter. Pr., AH 200, AH 

204, and punter standing. 

Practical phases of breeding, feeding, and management of beef cattle for economic pro- 

duction. 


Animal Breeding (5). Lec, 4, Lab, 3. Winter. Pr., ZY 300 and junior standing, 
Application of genetic principles to the breeding of cattle, sheep, and swine. Studies of 
different systems of breeding and selection and their related efficiencies for livestock im- 


provement. 


* On leave, 
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Sheep Production (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Spring. Pr., AH 200, AH 204, and 
junior standing. 

Types and b s of sheep; buildings and equipment; types of sheep raising and flock 
management; nutritional requirements and feeding; sheep breeding, selection and culling; 
performance testing; wool grading and marketing; lamb grading and marketing; common 
i ami parasites and their control, 


Animal Re uction (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall. Pr., junior standing. - 
Anatomy and physiology of the male and female reproductive tract; hormones; estrus aD 
estrus cycle; ovulation, mating, gestation, parturition; lactation; sperm physiology; collec- 
tion, storage and dilution of semen; artificial insemination; fertility; sterility; pregnancy 
tests, 


Advanced Livestock Judging (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr., AH 301 and ap- 


val of instructor, 
y pe lnc course in the selection and grading of livestock. 


Applied Animal Nutrition (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., AH 204 and 
senior standing. : 
Principles of =o Se, nutrition and their application to the production of farm anirnals, 
including the study of physiology of nutrition, metabolism of nutrients and recent nutri- 
tional developments. 

Horse Production (3). Lec, 2, Lab, 2. Spring. 

The selection, Sco Pecelhg deemistonll and use of horses in the Southeast. 


Meat Technology (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr.. AH 304 and junior 
standing. . 

Meat curing and processing procedures and the biochemical alterations of meat during 
aging, curing and processing. 

Undergraduate Seminar (1), Pr., senior standing, 

Lectures, discussions and literature reviews by staff, students and guest lecturers. 


Biochemistry (5). . 4, Lab. 3., Fall. Pr., CH 208 and junior standing. 
Classification, structure and chemistry of the major chemical constitoents of living matter, 


Biochemistry (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Winter, Pr.. AH 415. 
Introduction to metabolism. 


Buleaniees Animal Nutrition and Livestock Feeding (3), Lec, 4. Pr., graduate 
standing. ” 
Principles of nutrition, nutritional requirements, compounding of rations, role of additives 
in livestock feeds and study of sewer research findings. 

Pie and Genetic Improvement of Farm Animals (8), Lec. 4. Pr., graduate 
A stint ok basic genetic principles and their application to the breeding of farm animals. 
Systems of breeding and selection. 

Applied Swine Production (3). Lec. 4. Pr., graduate standing, 

A study of the basic principles of swine production and the application of recent de- 
velopments. 

Special Problems (1-5), Credit to be arranged, Pr., departmental approval and 


junior standing. Not open to graduate students. 
Students will work wnder the direction of a staff member on specific problems. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
(Graduate Standing Required) 


Meat Science (3). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr. AH 410 or equivalent. 

A comprehensive study of the chemical, physical, histological and bacteriological proper 
ties of meats. 

Methods of Nutrition and Biochemistry (5). Summer. Pr., AH 419, 


s 
Methodology including chemical, photometric, biological, and microbiological procedures 
used in notritional and biochemical investigations. 


ger Amino Acids and Related Nitrogeneous Compounds (5). Spring. Pr. 
The nutritional importance of these substances and their relation to growth, reproduction 
and bealth of animals, 


Metabolism (5), Winter. Pr., AH 419, 

Advanced study of metabolic processes, 

Comparative Animal Nutrition (8), Fall. Pr., AH 408. 

eam comparative nutritional a. Felt in beef cattle, sheep, swine and laboratory 
animals. 


Advanced Animal Reproducti . Pr, 424. 
Physiology and pexiotoleningy of ps SEEM CY 408 
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609. Advanced Beef Cattle Production (5). 
Advanced studies relating to the production of beef cattle, 


610. Advanced Swine Production (5). 


Advanced studies of swine production, 
611. Seminar. Credit to be arranged, 
612. Genetics of Populations (5). Pr., AH 403. 
Genetic composition of populations and factors affecting rates of change and conditions 
of equilibrium. 
613. Vitamins (5). Pr., CH 208 and satisfactory courses in animal nutrition, 
The specific functions and chemistry of the vitamins, 
614, Minerals (5). Pr., CH 208 and satisfactory courses in animal nutrition. 
The specific functions of minerals in animal metabolism. 


615. Ruminant Nutrition (5), Pr. ZY 424 and AH 419. _ 
Rumen fermentation and the biochemistry of ruminant metabolism. 

616, Enzymes (5). Winter, Pr.. AH 419. 

The chemistry, mechanism of action and role of enzymes in metabolism, 

617. Microbial Biochemistry (5). Fall. Pr., 5 hours of microbiology and AH 419. 
The anatomy, growth and metabolism of the bacterial cell with emphasis on the biochemical 
makeup of the cell and the regulation of ita activities; the use of microorganisms for 
quantitative assays. 

618. Current Problems and Practices in Livestock Farming (5). Summer. 
Intensive studies of new research findings and their application to livestock production on 
Alaboma forms. Primarily for Vocational Agriculture Teachers and County Extension 
Workers, 

619. Experimental Methods (5). Pr., satisfactory courses in statistics. 

Research methods in the petite: sciences including design of experiments, experimental 
techniques, analysis and interpretation of data, evaluation of research literature and prep- 
aration of publications. 

620. Experimental Pathology of Metabolic Diseases (5). Winter, by arrangement. 
Pr., VM 418, satisfactory courses in histology, biochemistry, physiology and 

eneral pathology. 
A compre ive a of the structural and functional changes associated with metabolic 
diseases. 

690. Special Problems. (1-5 hours, Credit to be arranged.) 

Conference problems, Leste reading and reports in one or more of the following major 
fields: (a) animal biochemistry and nutrition, (b) animal breeding and genetics, (c) 
physiology of reproduction, (d) nutritional patholocy, (¢) animal production, (f) experi- 
mental pathology, (g) histochemistry, and (h) as 

699. Research and Thesis, Credit to be arranged, 

Research and thesis may be on technical laboratory problems or on problems directly re- 
lated to beef cattle, sheep or swine. 

799. Doctoral Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. 


Architecture (AR) 


Head Professor McMinn 
Professors Schaer and Speer 
Associate Professors Davis, Dowrslitig, Latte, Mooney, Morrill, and Pfei 
Assistant Professors Carter, Kaip, Pickard, and Williams 
Instriictors Cameron, Menzies, Rabby, and Stanland 


110-11. Desi . Lab, 15-15. a. 
Tetons bed ee ty ey eae rt and introduction to hore es 

201-2-3. Architect ign (5-5-5). Lec. 2-2-2, Lab. 9-9-9, Pr., ent m 
receive. a grade of “Cor higher in AT 105, 110, and 111 to be adcamer to 
AR 201, The School reserves the right to refuse advancement to aotiehe ent 
regardless of grades if, in the opinion of the faculty, the student 5s not 


exhibit sufficient motivation. 
Principles of spatial composition and structural organization; approaches to oe 
design by the analysis of design determinants—¥ hours per week in design laboratory, 


Two hours per week of discussions and laboratory criticism. 
301-2-3. Architectural Design (5-5-5). Lab, 15-15-15. Pr., AR 203, Coreq., BT 220. 
ission only upon recommendation of Committee on Design. Per 
Analysis and solution of buildings of moderate complexity, with emphasis on ish oon fe, 
civic, and recreational problems; increased attention to construction and fin ails, 
Research, discussions, drawings, models, 
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360. Appreciation of Architecture (3), General elective, Pr., sophomore standing. 
Not open to AR and ID students ts.) 
hitectural development with particular attention to American and contemporary ex- 
amples. Mlustrated lectures, readings, essays, 


361-2-3. ,, Eiletary and Theory of Architecture (3-3-3). Pr., AR 203. 
ral institutions of the past and the study of the La Vow of planning and archi- 
nace composition, town planning, and landscape architecture as resulting from these 
forces and structural knowledge of the time. The Ancient, Medieval, and Oriental cultures. 
Illustrated lectures, readings, drawings, und reports, 


370. Spaces for Living (3). General elective. Pr., junior standing. (Not open to AR 
and ID students.) 
Contemporary concepts of design, spatial organization, materials, furnishings, and gardens 
in relation to all major types of residential architecture. IZustrated lectures, readings, 
reports. 


374. Planning 2). 2. 
neiples of city pm regional planning, Consideration of the influences which shapo 
hp development. 


401-2-3. Architectural Design (5-5-5). ia. 15-15-15. Pr., AR 303, Coreq., BT 313. 
Buildings of advanced pe increased emphasis on the relation between space 


organization and the structural eng Research, discussions, drawings, models 


461-2-3, History and Theory of Architecture IV-V-VI (8-3-3). Pr., AR 363. 
Continuation of AR 363. Study of Renaissance, Baroque, Colonial American, and Modern 
cultures. Dlustrated lectures, readings, drawings, and reports. 


501-2. Architectural Design (5-5). Lab. fogs Pr., AR 403, Admission upon rec- 
ommendation of the Committee on Design. 
Analysis and design of buildings of ad complexity, with emphasis on multi-story 
commercial and institutional quectd group planning and advanced site study. Research, 
teports, discussions, drawings, models, 


503. Architectural Design (7). Lab. 21. Br, AR SUS, J AR 512. 
The development of a major design problem direction of the Committee on Design. 
Drawings, models, details, and written sata r oral presentation for jury consideration, 


512. Design Research (2). Pr. AR 501. 


The selection and corprehensive programming of a terminal problem in architecture to be 
executed in AR 503. 


521-22. Professional Practice (5-5). Pr., fifth ith ‘year standing. 
Procedures in architectural practice; construction methods, estimation of quantities and 
costs. Office organization; legal requirements; vtnatdantclnd) organizations and relations; civic 
responsibility, professional ethics. 


558. Seminar in Contemporary Concepts (5). Pr., AR 463. 
Current achievements in world hitecture with emphasis on broad movements and 
emerging patterns. Research, directed reading, reports, and discussion. 


559. Seminar in Historical Problems (5). Pr., AR 463. 
Open to students who have shown ability, initiative, and industry in developing individual 
projects. Research, reports, and drawings under supervision on approved topics. 


560. The Architect and Society (2). Pr., 4th Rh standing. 
, economic, and political factors which have influenced the contemporary ex- 

Leann pr architectural design and practice. Analysis of great works and philosophies 
which led the way to new approaches in design. Appreciation of aesthetics and function 
as applied to form. Lectures, outside reading and reports, 

561. Seminar in Urban Design { (2). Pr., 4th year standing. 
Directed reading and of contemporary developments in urban planning concepts 
and solutions. Reports waa ae drawings. 

562. Seminar in Technological Problems (3), Pre. 4th oe your standing. 
Current aes aes vances in the building ind con anubaation of their impact 
upon architecture 

563. Seminar in Architectural Literature i). ¥ aan iron year standing. 
A guided study and discussion of AoE pees 

564, Art and Architecture te Seminar (3). ah. ote standing. 


Readings, discussions, and projects on “ne relation of the graphic and plastic arts to archi- 
tecture. 


571. Honors Program. Credit to be arranged up to 5 hrs. Pr., 4th year standing, 
Admission y by the Committee on Honors Program. Development of an area o con- 
centration through independent study, Scope of work and its evaluation to be determined 
by the Committee. May be taken more than one quarter. 
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Courses specifically required in the Interior Design curriculum (ID) 


215-16-17. Elements of Interior Design (2-2-2). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. Pr., AR LL. 
The profession of interior design including professional procedures, relationships, ethics, 
correlation with architecture and other arts, Lectures, readings, discussions and research. 


305-6-7. Interior Design (5-5-5), Lab. 15-15-15. Pr., AR 203. Admission upon rec- 
ommendation of the Committee on Design. 
Analysis and solution of interiors of moderate complexity, with emphasis on domestic and 
commercial problems. Research, discussion, drawings, models. 

365-6. Period Interiors (2-2). 
The development of interior spaces, furniture, fabrics, and accessories from pre-Henaissance 
to 1900, Illustrated lectures, joryaw reports, and field trips. 

367. Contemporary Interiors (2). Lec. 2. Pr., AR 366, 
The fundamental aspects of interior design, spatial order and characteristics, furniture 
and fabric design, from 1900 to date. Dlustrated lectures, readings, reports. 


405-6. Interior Design (5-5). Lec. 2-2, Lab. 9-9. Pr., AR 307. Admission upon rec- 
ommendation of the Committee on Design. 
Analysis and solution of interiora of advanced complexity, with emphasis on institutional 
and public problems. Research, discussions, drawings, models. 

407. Interior Design (7). Lec. 2. Lab. 15. Pr., AR 406, 
The development of a major design problem “under the direction of the Committee on 
Design. Drawings, models, details; oral presentation for jury consideration, 

408. Interior Design Research (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. Coreq., AR 406. 
The selection and comprehensive programming of a terminal problem in interior design 
to be executed in AR 407. 

441. Professional Practice (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. 
Office procedure and methods for interior designers; the techniques and execution of working 
ttrawings for buildings, cabinetry and interior details; specifications. Discussions, drawings, 
inspections, reports. 


Courses specifically required in the Industrial Design curriculum (IN) 


210. Industrial Design (5), Lec. 1, Lab. 12. Pr., AR 105, 110, and 111. Admis- 
sion only upon recommendation of the committee on design (1.00 overall). 
The problems of visual communication. Perception theory, design fundamentals; color, 
figure organization, movement and balance, proportion and rhythm, 

211. Industrial Design (5). Lec, 1, Lab, 12. Pr, AR 210, 
An extension of principles encountered in Industrial Design [. A study and analysie of 
Industrial Design chore Say 

212. Industrial Design (5). Lab, 12. Pr., AR 211. 
Structural and functional pace of design elements; convenience, utility, safety, 
maintenance, 

221, Materials & Technolo, (5). Lec. 5, Pr., sophomore standing, 

properties and use various materials in manufacture and a Ht8 of the machine 

and tool processes used by industry. Survey from the Designer's viewpoint. 


222. Technical Mlustration (5). Lec. 5. Pr., sophomore standing. 
Axonometric drawing, perspective, and freehand graphics, as used by Industrial Desigoers. 


223. Industrial Design Methods (5). Lec. 5. Pr., wher igen standing. 
The methods and organizational procedures employed in the analysis and colutions of 
— problems. Survey of philosophies and theories of design. 

308. Design Workshop (3). Lec, 1, Lab. 2. Pr., AR 210, 

aking and creative modeling, Study Models, Presentation Models, Mock-ups, Pro- 

SA 

310, Industrial Design (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AR 212, AR 222, AR 223, EG 105. Ad- 
mission only upon recommendation of committee on design, (1.00 overall 
and 1.33 from AR 210, 211, 212.) 
Design of machines and instruments. Arrangements of elements in systems. 


311. Industrial Design (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AR 310, PS 204. 
Design of domestic and office equipment. 


312. Industrial Design (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AR 31I. 
Exhibition and packaging problems. 


410, Industrial Design (6). Lec. 2, Lab. 12. Pr., AR 312. 
Industrialized building. rs ‘components produced by industrial means, 


411. Industrial Design (6), . 2, Lab, 12. Pr., AR 410, Admission only upon 
sii, 313, 410) of i emtis on design. (1 25 overall and 1.50 from AR 310, 


Design or re-design of products of advanced complexity. 
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412. Industrial Design Thesis (6). Lec. 2, Lab, 12, Pr., AR 411. 
A project tetoiviner all design phases; project of the student's own sélection and approved 
by the Committee on Design. Presentation of graphics, models and written explanations, 
and oral presentation before a Design Jury. The thesis material will be retained by the 
Department for one year. 


415. History of Industrial Design (5). , AR 212. 
Design from the first Industrial etaee to the present, with emphasis on the relation 
between design and science, art, technology, and the humanities. 


565. Seminar in Industrial Design (5). Lec, 5. Pr., fourth year standing. 
Development of individual projects, Research, design, reports, on approved topic#. 


Art (AT) 


Head Professor Applebee 
Professors Abney, Sykes, and Williams 
Associate Professors Kettunen® and Walker 
Assistant shy joan Se Hatfield, Hiers, Sagat Mims, 
Ross, Shelton, and Tau 
Instructors Dinswsll®, Harper, Mitche I and Morrill* 


105. Drawing I (5). Lab. 15. 
Representational drawing. Line, light and dark. 
106. Drawing I (5). Lec, 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 105. 
Emphasis on creativity, composition and pictorial organization, Interpretive drawing. 
107. Drawing Tit {S). Lab, 15. Pr., AT 105, 
Drawing in various media empbusizing the human figure in form and compositional studies. 
113, Perspective (3). Lec. 2, tab. 3. Pr., AT 105. 
Linear perspective. Shadow Reflections. - 
1S1. Design Fundamentals I 6). Lec. 2, Lab. 
Plastic elements. Relationship of the arts. ie or in basic design, 


182. Design Fundamentals I (5). Lab, 15. Pr., AT 105 and ISI. 
Relationship of materials and techniques to form. ” Perception theories. Applied problems. 


205. Figure Drawing I (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 107. 
Drawing from the model in various media with emphasis on proportions, interpretation 
and expression. 


211. Lettering (5). Lec. 5. Pr., AT 181, 
Historical development of letters. Anatomy of letters. Spacing. Drill exercises with pen. 
Fundamental alphabets and compositions of body matter lettered directly, 


212. Graphic Processes (5). Lec. 5. Pr., sophomore standing. 


Printing processes, photomechanical reprodu copy-fitting, paper manufacture and usage, 
related subjects. 


215. Figure Constructi sally i a Lec, 3, Lab. 6. Pr., AT 205. 
Lectures deal with form fe manner of operation of skeletal and muscular parts 
of the body, Drawing from casts, models, and skeleton. 

222. Painting I (5), Lab. 15. Pr., AT 106 and Paty 
Transparent water color, Study of the medium and of picture structure. Exercises in still 
life, figure and landscape painting. 


224. Painting II (5). Lab, 15. Pr.. AT 106 and 181. 
Opaque water color, Techniques and properties of the medium, Objective and subjective 
handlings as a further extension and application of the plastic elements. 


227. Sculpture I (5). Lab, 15, 
Three dimensional expression. Clay and other media. 


305. fee smn I ©). Lab. 15, Pr., Admission only on recommendation of the 
Committee on Fine 
Relief print media. Woodcut, linoleum cut and related techniques. 


307-8. Figure Drawing I and Ill (5-5). Lab. J5-I5. Pr., AT 205, 


Drawing from the mode various media, with emphasis on construction, imterpretation 
and expression. 
317. Packaging (5). Pr., junior standing and AT 211. 
Types of package design and the materials used. New applications to everyday products. 


322. Painting III (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 222. 
Introduction to oil painting. Exploiting of materials and techniques with still life and the 
figure as a means for aesthetic exploration. 


© Temporary. 


338, 


339, 


361, 
381. 


382. 


405. 


406. 


422. 
423, 


431, 
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. Painting IV (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 224 and 322, Admission only upon recom- 


mendation of the Committce on Fine Arts. 
Painting with optional media and subject matter. 


‘ poalpture Ii (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 


997. 
Three-dimensional expression, Emphasis placed on idea, form, and technique, 


Ast History I (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 
chronological evelopment of Western painting and sculpture from pre-historic through 
barre times as related to the cultural setting. I[Dustrated Jectures. 


Art History II (5). Pr., AT 3358. 

An examination of ideas, philosophies common to all periods of art history, and a compari- 
son of periods in terms other than chronological development. [llustrated lectures, readings, 
drawings, and reports. 


Elementary School Art (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 8 , junior standing. 
Materials ee methods for the development of a eed in elementary schools; exercises 
in oxpttayise drawing, painting, design and simple lettering. 


Illustration I (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 215. 
Basic problems in illustration emphasizing both aesthetic and functional aspects. Drawings 
and designs for line and halftone reproductions. 


Fashion I (5), Lab, 15, Pr., AT 182, and AT 215. 
Drawing the fashion figure, oa basic types of rendering used in fashion advertising. 


Pere Design I (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 152, AT tire AT 212. Admission 


recommendation of Hh se Committee on gn. 
Furclementals of graphic design. Studies of basic type faces. The trademark. Prepara- 
tion of art copy for reproduction. Applied problems in advertising and cditorial layout. 


Visual Desiga It (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 381. 

Italic types. Problems combining copy-Atting with basic illustration. Preparation of color- 
separation art copy. Creative expression with letter forma. Letterpress and photo-offset pro- 
duction. The poster, Packaging graphics, 

Visual Design Ill (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 382. 

Script lettering. Planned photographic illustration. Creative design as communication. The 
prt name, Silkscreen production. Research in pertinent art movements, Packaging 
ura cs. 

Printmaking II (5). Lab. 15. Pr., Admission only upon recommendation of the 
Committee on Fine Arts. 

Intaglio print media. Etching, engraving and related techniques. 

Printmaking ITI (5). 34 15. Pr., Admission only on recommendation of the 
Committee” on Fine Art 

Planographic print media. ag REN and experimental techniques. 


Painting V (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 324 and junior standing, 
Painting ant optional media and subject matter, 


Painting VI (5). Lab, 5. Pr., AT 422 and junior standing 

Fundamental problems of painting figures, Experimenting with various means of ioter- 
preting the figure in both abstract and realistic compositions. 

Contemporary Art (). General Elective. 

A survey of modern painting, sculpture and industrial design. Illustrated lectures, readings. 


432-3. pry in Art Problems (5-5). Pr., senior standing, 


434. 


boli 


3 


to students who have shown ability, initiative, and Seamer tn carrying out individual 
projects. Research reports, and drawings under supervision on approved topics, 
Seminar in Art History Problems (5). Pr., senior standing, 
Open to students who have shown ability, initiative, and industry in pee out individual 
projects. Research, reports, and drawings under supervision of approved historical topics. 
Art in Education (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., senior standing. 
Lectures, reading and research concerning principles and sbiectiven of pertinent phases of 
Art for the purpose of understanding their significance in teaching at all levels. Emphasis 
is placed wpon creativity rather then technical skill in laboratory experimentation, 


Iustration TI (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 355. 
ined problems in iustration emphasizing both subjective and objective treatments. 


Fashion 11 ©) Lab. ae aD. er, AT 361, 


Problems in advanced rend for fashion advertising; figured and textured fabrics, furs, 
and accessories. 
Fashion III (5). . 15, Pr., AT 462. 


Design of clothing in tah ‘categories: historic adaptations; wardrobe color coordination; per- 
sonality styling. 
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481. Visual Design IV (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 383. 
Original rr ie alphabet with application. Research in pertinent art movements. The 
brochure, Newspaper layout. Television project. Three-dimensional display. 
482, Visual Desi ong 15. Pr., AT 481. 
Optional sews er exign used to extend or improve student portfolios. 
496, Thesis (5). Lab. 15. Pr . senior standing. 
A termi ” Art project initiated by the andes and accompanied by a written analysis 
and evaluation. Both problems and written matter will be defended orally by the student 
before a faculty group. 
GRADUATE COURSES 


605-6-7-8. Graduate Design (5-5-5-5). Lab, 15-15-15-15. 
Advanced programs of creative design in the student's elected field, 


627, Advanced Sculpture (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 327 and graduate standing. 
Aspects of sculptural organization; relief and three-dimensional. Emphasis on idea and 
technical procedure, 


641-2-3, Graduate Research in Art Problems I-I-III (5-5-5). 
Research on approved topics in the student's special field. Conferences and reports. 


699. sone and Thesis. Credit to be arranged, All quarters. Pr.. AT 496 or 
equivalent, 
ryote art problem consisting of a sustained single project or @ logical sequence of shorter 
projects. The candidate will be required to conceive and execute @ work or works exhibit- 
ing pronounced creative ability and technical proficiency. Upon recommendation of the 
major professor, a written essay may be required to accompany the project, All drawings, 
paintings, and models connected with this work will be retained by the Department of Art. 


Aviation Management (AA) 


Head Professor Pitts 
Associate Professor Robinson 
Assistant Professors Decker, Kiteley, and Townsend 


201. Elementary Aeronautics (5). 
Aviation and the basic principles of flight. This course is open to students in all di- 
visions of the Wii tae who desire a general and practical knowledge of aviation. 
202. Acrospace History (3), 
Significant events ype accomplishments in man’s attempts to move through air and space. 
Emphasis is placed on activities during the twentieth century. 
206. Principles of Private Flight (: (3). Lee, 2, Lab. 3 
General introduction to fight and preparation for ae "FAA private pilot written examina- 
tion. Topics of theory of flight, aircraft and engines, regulation, navigation, meteorology, 
and aircraft operation and performance covered, 
207. Private Pilot Flight Training (1), Lab. 3. Coreq., AA 206 or instructor's con- 
sent. 
Dual and solo flight instruction and discussion to prepare for FAA Private Pilot Certificate. 
303. Air Navigation I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 100. 
Construction of maps and charts; dead reckoning and pilotage; solution, application and 
practice of navigation problems. 
304. Meteorology (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. sophomore standing. 
An introductory course in Meteorology phe her a basic understanding of the atmosphere, 
measurement of meteorological elements and effect of these on the lower atmosphere. 
Credit may not be earned in both AA 304 and AA 305. 
305. Aviation Meteorology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 206. 
A basic study of meteorology and its application to aviation to include computation of data 
and preparation of weather maps. Weather elements as related to operation of aircraft, 
computation of data; preparation of weather maps. 


307. ¥light Navigation (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., AA 206, AA 305, or instructor's 


consent. 
The principles of pilotage, dead reckoning, and radio/electronic methods of navigation amd 
related topics as applied to cross-country me planning. 


308, Federal Aviation Regulations (3). Pr., sophomore standing. 
All regulations concerning airmen, aircraft, air agencies, operation nt traffic rules. 


309. Aprorpees J Legislation (3). 
Feder and local legislation affecting aviation and space activities. 

311. Propulsion Fundamentals (5). Pr., PS 2 206. 
Principles of operation, major components and important features of typical propulsion 
systems used in aircraft and missiles. Includes an introduction to propulsion systems used 
for spacecraft. 


$12. 
316. 


S17. 


S18. 


319, 


320. 


401, 


407. 


416. 


417. 


418. 


419, 


#21, 


B 


e 


R 
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Guidance and Control Fundamentals (5). Pr., PS 206. 
Basic principles of aircraft and spacecraft ¢ uldance and control, 


Aircraft Operation and Performance (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., AA 206, AA 311, 
or instructor's consent. 

Principles of aircraft performance and operations, including powerplents, aircraft systems 
and equipment, and advanced flight maneuvers required for commercial pilots, 


Commercial Flight Training I (1). Lab. 3. Coreq., AA 313 or instructor's 
consent. 
Continuation of flight training toward a Commercial Pilot Certificate with emphasis on 
the development of precision and accuracy in all intermediate and advanced flight ma- 
neuvers, 


Commercial Flight Training II (1). Lab. 3. Pr., AA 317, Coreq., AA 307 or 
instructor's consent, 

Continuation of flight training toward a Commercial Pilot Certificate with emphasis on 
cross-country, night, and instrument fying. 


Commercial Flight Problems (3), Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., AA 307 or instructor's 
consent, 

Review of principles of flight, aircraft and engine theory and operation, FAA regulations, 
navigation, meteorology, and aircraft performance and operation as applied to commercial 
flying with emphasis on preparation for the FAA commercial written examination. 


Commercial pasa’ Training II (1), Lab. 3. Pr, AA 318. Coreq., AA 319 or 
instructor's consent 

Conclusion of flight training for the Commercial Pilot Certificate with training in transition 
to complex aircraft. A continuation of instrament and night instruction and a review 
of all maneuvers for the commercial flight test. 


Aeronautical Seminar I (1), Pr., junior standi ing. 
Special problems and current status of the aircraft and related industries. 


Aerospace Vehicle le Systems (5). Pr., PS 206. 

Design, use and function of typical hydraulic, mechanical and electrical systems used on 
sircraft and missiles Includes an introduction to some of the major systems used in space 
vehicles 


Aircraft Fowerplants (5). Pr., _srulor standing. 
Engine nomencla and types, cycles of operation, ubrication, fuels, carburetion, ignition 
and starting ores engine-propellor performance, introduction to jet propulsion, 
Airport Management or standin 
Principles of management hg ed =e airport; — of income; establishment of rates 
for services rendered woe conser gre. i sng 5am serene ee cipanaceme ele 
cedures; legal responsibilities; merchandising. 
Airline Operation Pr or standing, 
History of airlines; nage i ees and aerate of capital of airlines; adn nape reservations 
and space control; dispatching and passenger care; determination of tariffs : personal rela- 
tions; research; public relations. 
Air Air ‘Transpostation Pr., junior standin 

poe nan ye oa present ; status of air ) Sere facilities; regulation, state 
cod fede federal; ote oye ont! of air tansportation industry; problems and services of 
commercial air transportation. 


Air Traffic Control (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Rak junior standing and AA 307, 

All facilities used in controlling air traffic wi th special emphasis on control center and 
control tower operation. 

Principles of Instrument Flight (3). Lec, 2, Lab. 3, Pr., AA 319 or instruc- 
t t. 

mag 7 FAA regulations, air traffic control procedures, radio navigation, meteorology, 
und aircraft operation and performance as applied to instrument flying and preparation 
for the FAA instrument pilot written examination, 


Instrument Flight Training (1). Lab. a Pr., AA 320 or instructor's consent. 
Flight and flight simulation instructions the techniques of instrument fiying in preparn- 
tion for the FAA Instrument Pilot Rating. 


Aircraft Component Pr., Pr., juni standin 
lag Ea ogg ~ : ©); of hydraulic qe and electrical systems and 
equipment of sireref.. 


Multi-Engine Training (1). Lab. 3. Pr., a valid Private or Commercial Pilot 
Noche args the methods and techniques of multi-engine aircraft pilotage. Sufficient 


rari amd fight instroction ie given to oualify for the FAA pilot rating of Multi-Engine— 
Land, 


192 
428. 


429. 
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Principles of Flight Instruction (3). Pr.. AA 320. 
A study of the principles of teaching as to instructing, analyzing, and evaluating 
flight students with emphasia on preparation for the FAA flight instructor's written exami- 


nation. 
Flight Instructor Training (1). Lab. 3, Coreg., AA 428 or instructor's consent, 


Discussion, instruction, and arranged practice in Hight instruction in preparation for the 
FAA Flight L[ostructor Certificate. 


Botany and Plant Pathology (BY) 
Professors Lyle, Cairns, Curl, D. Davis, N. Davis, and Marshall 


Assoctate Professors Carter, Clark, Funderburk, Gudauskas, Patterson, and Truclove 


101. 


102, 


205. 


310. 


401, 


406, 


409, 


410. 


411. 


412, 


Assistant Professors T. Davis, Goslin, Latham, and Shands 
Instructors Eldridge and Lee 


General Botany (5). Lec. Dem. 5. All quarters. 
The development, structure, and function of plants, Precedes all advanced courses io 
botany, 


General Botany (5). Lec, Dem. 5. All quarters. Pr., BY 101. 
Principal natural groups of plants embracing their particular structure, habits, reproduction, 
and relationships. 


Pharmaceutical Botany (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, Winter, Spring. 

A first course in Botany, restricted to Pharmacy students, includes fundamental concepts of 
plant life, Various plant groups are studied and the general structure, metabolism and 
growth discussed. Macroscopic and microscopic examination of plant organs is made with 
observations on particular substances assimilated in plants that are of interest to the phar- 
maceutical industry, 


Fundamentals of Plant Physiology (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Pr., BY 101, CH 203 
or 207 or equivalent, 

General aspects of fundamental life processes of plants involving physiological, structural, 
and environmental relationships. 


Plants and Man (3), Lec, 3. Summer. General Elective. 
The botanical characteristics of most categories of plants including their kinship, origin, 
past and present distribution, and various ways utilized, as timbers, fruits and other 
fools, fibers, forage, ornamentals, drugs, etc. Local field trips will be made. (Restricted 
to students who have had no more than 5 hours credit in botany.) 


General Plant Pathology 5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4, Winter, Spring. Pr., BY 101-2. 
Nature catise, and control plant diseases illustrated by studies of the more common 
diseases of cultivated crops. 


Forest Pathology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter, Spring. Pr.. BY 101-2. 
Diseases of wees in forests, parks, streets, and nurseries, as well as the more important 


fungi causing rots of timber and its products. 

Biological Statistics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, Spring odd years. Pr.. MH 122 
or MH 160 and junior standing. 

Basic concepts of experimental c, distributions, confidence limits, tests of signi- 
ficance, analysis of variance, linear correlation and regression. For advanced undergraduates 
and as a beginning course for graduate students in biological sciences. 


Systematic Botany (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring and Summer. Pr., BY 101-2 
and junior standing. 
Identification and classification of flowering plants. Field trips will be made. 


Marine Bot (6), Lec. 5, Lab, 12. Summer, Pr., Ten hours of biology, in- 
cluding introductory botany, or consent of instructor. 

Survey, based upon local examples, of the principal groups of marine algae and maritime 
flowering plants, involving their structure, reproduction, distribution, identification, and 
ecology. Restricted to participants in the Gulf Coast Research Laboratory Teaching Session. 


Aquatic Plants (5). Lec. 38, Lab. 4. Summer. Pr., BY 101-2 and junior stand- 
Identification and study of those plants found in or associated with the fresh water features 
of Alubarna. Emphasis will be on plants which have particular relationships to wildlife 
management or fish culture, Field trips will be taken and a plant collection required. 
Phycology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., BY 101-2 and junior standing. 
The identification, growth, reproduction, distribution, evolution and economic importance 
of the algae. Field trips will be made. 

Advanced Plant Pathology I (5), Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., BY 309, 310 or 
equivalent and junior standing. 

Techniques and methodology in the study of plant pathogens, particularly fungi, 
bacteria, viruses, and sematodes, and the diseases they cause, 


413. 


414. 


415. 


416, 


419, 


430, 


435. 


601, 
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General Plant Ecology (5), Lec, 3, Lab. 4, Fall and Spring. Pr., BY 306 
and junior standing. 

Natural vegetation, environment, and interrelationships between the two with primary em- 
phasis on the Southeastern United States. Field trips will be made, 


Plant Morphology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr., BY 102 and junior standing. 
Morphology of the principal plant groups concerning their structure, reproduction, and 
evolutionary relationships. 


Developmental Plant Anatomy (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr., BY 102 and 
junior standing. 

Comparative anatomy of vascular plants with emphasis on structures and developmental re- 
lationships. 


Biological Microscopy, Microtechnique, and Photography (5). Lec, 2, Lab, 6. 
Pr.. permission of instructor. 

Various forms of optical microscopy; micromanipulation; micrometry; drawing with the 
microscope. Microobservation; whole-mounts; dissociation; sectioning by freezing and 
embedding techniques. Vital, in-situ, smear, squash, and section staining. Macro- and 
micro-photogaphy with still, cine, and lapse-time equipment. Photographic illustration 
for publication and lantern slide presentation. 


Principles in Plant Disease Control (3). Lec. Dem. 4. All quarters. Pr., BY 309 
and graduate standing. 

Designed to acquaint the student with such principles of plant disease control as protec» 
tion, exclusion, eradication, and resistance, The control of important plant pathogens will 
be considered by each method. Emphasis will be placed on chemical control with antibi- 
otics, fumigants, and fungicides, 


Weed Identification and Control (5). Lee. 8, Lab. 4. Spring, Pr., BY 101 and 
junior standing. 

connition of t © more noxious weeds, their ecology, habit of growth, dissemination and 
the evaluation of the various methods of control. 


Plant Nematology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., BY 309, ZY 101 or per- 
mission of instructor and junior standing, 

Various roles of nematodes in relation to plant diseases caused by the nematodes and 
other pathogens. Identification of the plant-nematodes nature of pathogenicity; principles 
and practices of control; recent advances in phytonematology, 


Plant Biolony (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Summer. Pr., Teaching experience and 
junior stan ing. 

Principles of biology as they apply particularly to the development, anatomy, and physi- 
ology of higher plants. Restricted to participants in the NSF Summer Institute of Biology. 
Will be offered in separate section to other qualified students upon sufficient demand. 


GRADUATES ONLY, MAJOR OR MINOR 


Biological Statistics II (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2, Winter. Pr., BY 401 or equivalent, 
Analysis of variance, ized block, Latin square and split plot designs, factorials, 
analysis of covariance, and multiple regression, 


Least Squares Analysis of Experiments (5), Lec, 4, Lab. 2. Spring even years, 
Pr., BY 401 and BY 601 or equivalent. 

Analysis and interpretation of experimental data by least squares procedures; genera) linear 
models and hypotheses; weighted regression; irregular two-factor design. 


Advanced Plant Physiology I (5). Lec, 3, Lab, 4. Fall. Pr. BY 306 and 
10 hours of organic che , 

Molecular biology and plant metabolism; a correlation of the fine structures of the cell 
with metabolic pathways occuring therein. 


phan be Plant Physiology Il (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr., BY 604 or 
i t. 

Water selatiois and mineral nutrition. Internal and external factors affecting the absorp- 
tion, translocation, utilization, and loss of water and mineral elements by green plants, 


ee Plant Physiology III (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr., BY 604 or 
e t. 

Plat svowth. A review of literature and laboratory methodology of plant physiological 
subject matter in the areas of plant growth regulators, mode of action of growth regula- 
tors, and factors affecting plant growth. 


. Advanced Systematic Botany (5). Lee. 2, Lab. 6, Spring. Pr., BY 406. 
plants, 


Intensive study of special groups 


Mycology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., BY 101-2 and consent of instructor. 
Systematic survey of the fungi with aspects af morphology included. Emphasis will be on 
the economically important fungi. 
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ri 4 healeesliaa Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Fall odd years. Pr., BY 309 or 
Quantitative and qualitative consideration of the microbial population of the soil. Relation 
of physical environment, antagonistic microorganisms, and higher plants on growth and 
survival of soil fungi. Emphasis will be on methodology for studying soil microflora and 
plant disease relationships. 


Physiology and Biochemistry of Fungi (5). Lec. 3. Lab, 4, Winter, Pr., 10 
hours of micro Holo 5 hours of biochemistry. 

Biochemical activi fungi as related to their nutrition, growth, reproduction and 
fermentive Sailitens 


Experimental Plant Ecolo 0). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., BY 413. Summer. 

covering the m of pra be quantitative data on the structure and 
pee, chet of plant communities as well as the use of instruments for evaluating the 
ep nment, 


Morphol of An Summer. Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., BY 414. 
Princlples ad ee Sacer 2 on with emphasis on structure and evolution. 


Cytology and Cytogenetics (5). Leo. 3, Lab. 4. Winter, Pr., ZY 300. 
ll structure and function with emphasis on cell reproduction and factors contributing 
2 the evolution of organisms. 


Phytovirology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr., BY 309 or 310, VM 495, 
To naequaint students with th viruses as plant pathogens and the diagnosis and contro] of 
diseases caused by them. Laboratory will involve methodology in the transmission, isola- 
tion, and characterization of viruses which infect plants. 


Clinical Plant Pathology (5). Lec. and Lab. 8. Summer or Fall. Pr., BY 412 
or valent or consent of instructor, 

Identification, epidemiology, etiology, and control of the major diseases on various kinds 
of economic plants, to be selected on the basis of current needs of the students. Subject 
matter to be presented by various specialists within the department. 


Advanced Plant Pathology II (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Spring, Pr. BY 412 
equivalent with consent of instructor. 

1 significance of etiology, epiphytology, and host-parasite relations in plant dis- 
cena Classical and current theory will be considered in relation to concepts and problems 
in plant pathology, 

Chemical Weed Control (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall or Summer, odd years. Pr., 
BY 306, BY 406 or 420. 

ct mode of action, physiological relationships, recent advances, and special weed 
problems 


Special Problems. Credit to be arranged. 

A, Cytology; B. Ecology; Morphology; D. Mycology; E. Nematology; F. Pathology; G. 
Physiology: H, Teo, ss Chemical Weed Control; J. Marine Botany; K, Genera] Botany 
Teaching. 


Biological Processes (5). Lec. 5. Summer. Pr., BY 435, teaching experience, 
and See standing. 
the secondary school teacher with some of the fundamental life-processes, and 
Thoeetes ways in which each of these affects the affairs of man. Restricted to partici- 
pants in the NSF Summer Institute of Biology but will be offered in a separate section to 
other qualified students upon sufficient demand. 
Microbiology (5). (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Summer. Pr., teaching experience, 
Structure microorganisms, their distribution and cultivation. The algae, 
fungi, bacteria, and ad tal xcyen ners particularly as they relate to animal and plant 
disease, food, industrial uses, sanitation, and immunization. Restricted to participants in 
the NSF Summer Institute of Biology. Will be offered in separate section for other quali- 
fied students upon sufficient demand. 


Departmental Forum (1). Fall, Winter and Spring. Required of all majors, 
open to all minors. 

Discussions concerning current topics in the various sciences and related fields. 

Seminar in Plant cp oy ~ia (1). Fall, Winter, and Spring. May be taken 
more than once for credi 

Nuclear Science in Agsicalbure (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., graduate 
standing with experience. 

Role of nuclear science in agricultural research with training in the use of radioisotopes 
and familiarization with the possibilities, Mmitations, and necessary safety precautions, 
Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one 
quarter, 


Doctoral Research and Dissertation, Credit to be arranged. 
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Building Technology (BT) 


Head Professor Orr 
Professor Marty 
Associate Professor Darden 
Assistant Professors Faulkner and Hays 
Instructor Fretwell 


104. Introduction to Building (6), Lec, 2, Lab. 12. 
Survey of the building industry; building procedures; study of plans and detaila; use of 
drawing tools; elements of estimating, Lectures, readings, drawings, 


105. Drawing and Projections (6). Lec, 2, Lab, 12. 
Application of geometry to orthographic, isometric, cavalier, cabinet, and perspective pro- 
jections, Exercises in working drawings. 


106. Materials and Construction (5). Pr., BT 104. 
Structural and finish materials a assembly systems used in buildings. Lectures, reports, 
readings, drawings. 


220. Mechanics of Structures (5). Pr., PS 205, MH 263. 
Principles of mechanics as applied to building ’ construction, graphic statics; resolution of 
external forces; analysis of trusses; centroids; moments of inertia; friction. Lectures, dem- 
onstrations, problems. 


311-2-3. Structures I-II-IIL (3-3-3), BT 220, 
Statically determinate structures Atk Re bearns, colunins, Urusses, struts and tension 
members. Shear and bending momients, torsion, slope and deflection. Problems worked in 
wood, reinforced concrete, steel and other structural materials. Lectures, research and 
problems. 

321. Construction Problems I (5). Lab. 15. 
Solution of practical problems o ‘the type normally encountered in the erection of buildings, 
Layouts, design of formwork and scaffolding. Material storage and handling. Job organi- 
zation. Demonstrations, research and drawings. 

367-8-9. History of Building I-II-ITI (3-3-3). Pr., BT 106, 
An analysis of the development and use of construction methods and materials showing the 
effects of this development on building form from ancient to contemporary times, Ilus- 
trated lectures, readings, reports and drawings. 

411-2-3. Structures [V-V-VI (3-3-3), Pr., BT 313. 
Continuation of Structures I-II-III in the field of statically indeterminate structures, Con- 
sideration of lateral stability in buildings. Design of foundations. Lecture, research and 


problems, 
422. Construction Problems II (5). Lab. 15, Pr., BT 312 aoe 321. 
Coutinuation of BT 321; solu 5). of problems taken from workin wings, specifications, 
cma drawings and contract documents, Discussions, research, a een computations, 
rawings. 
433-4. Construction Methods and Estimating I-III (5-5), Pr., BT 106 and 312. 
Material quantities; estimating; builder's organization and procedure job records; builder's 


liability; labor relations; safety precautions; critical path analysis: cer management, 
Preparation of quantity ‘lists from working drawings; lectures, problems. 

452-3. Building Equipment I-II (3-3). Pr. PS 206, 
Description and analysis of heating, air conditioning, water supply, plumbing, electrical 
wiring, motors, elevators, and illumination as related to buildings, Lectures, demonstra- 
tions, readings, 

490, Building Construction Thesis (7). Lab. 21. Pr., BT 422, 434 and 4th year 
geri third quarter, Admission only upon recommendation of the Faculty 

itt 

Proportion Of detelied .ccet setimatée aed coustroction program of a Bellding, selected 
with departmental approval; report to include pene ay ea eter ren ar leans Megthae 
quantities of materials, unit eas of materials and labor, detailed cost shects; bid and 
contract forms, construction schedule, and methods required. (Candidate will defend thesis 
orally before staff and guest specialists.) 

521-2-3. Advanced Structures aaa ( . Pr., BT 413. 
Theory and practical design of complex and Jong span stractures, both in steel and rein- 
forced concrete, Multiple story peep towers, arches, vaults, domes, thin shell systems, 
foundations. Lectures, research and cana ay 

541, Building Equipment Iii (2). Lab. 6, Pr., BT 453 and AR 403 
A continuation of Building Equipment I and tt in selected laboratory problems. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


605-6-7. Graduate Research in Building (5-5-5). All quarters 
ne ampere investigation and reports on topics selected by the student with approval of 
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621-2-3. Graduate Construction Design (5-5-5), Lab. 15-15-15. All quarters. Pr., 


699, 


101. 


200. 
201 , 


300, 


301, 


322. 


324, 


326, 


BT 523. 

The analysis and solution of complex problems in construction design, with particular 
emphasis upon practical and economical application to a selected building. Conferences, 
working drawings, scale models. 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one 


Tee anita and solution of an advanced problem in building. The choice, scope and pro- 
gram of study for the problem must be submitted by the candidate for approval of the 
department staff during the first week of the quarter. 


Chemical Engineering (CN) 


Professors Wingard and Hsu* 
Professors Moore, Hirth, and Vives** 
Assistant Professors As and Taylor® 
Instructor Hammett®*® 


Chemical Engineering Fundamentals I (1). Lab. 3. 
A work shop in the use of the slide rule, blue print reading, lettering, graphs and graphing, 
and interconversion of units, 
Digital ee Sy (2), Lee, 1, Lab. 3. 

tal computer programming in the area of chemical engineering. 
Chane Engineering Fundamentals s I (3). Pr., MH 161, PS 201, 
Chemical engineering and process calculations, Includes problems relating to the behavior 
of in gases, humidity and material gael 
Chemical Engineering Fundamentals IT 
The material eave des tie course cere te 1 een in CN 201 and CN 300. The 
course is open only to junior college transfer students. 
Process Calculations I 5 ia Pr., CN 201. 
Continuation of CN 201. Inc udes problems relating to the thermophysics, thermochemistry 
and more comprehensive problems in fuels, combustion, and chemical metallurgical and 
petroleum processes. 
Process Calculations I (3). Pr.. CN 300, 
Calculations involving fuel, combustion, chemical, metallurgical, and petroleum processes, 
and basic thermodynamic properties and relationships. 
Chemical Process Industries (4). Pr., CH 304, 
Major inorganic and organic chemical process industries including raw materials, process- 
ing methods, and markets. 


Fluid Mechanics ode eh Pr., MH 264, PS 203, 
_ pes aeons 5 uding resistance of immersed bodies and friction in How through beds 


Heat Transfer (3), Pr. CN 324. 
Principles of beat transfer, including conduction, convection, and radiation. Heat transfer 
equipment design methods. Evaporation as a unit operation, 


326L. _ Hest b Sremaes Laboratory (2). Lab. 6. Coreq., CN 326, 


401. 


402. 
423. 


ments in fluid flow, heat transfer and evaporation. 


Chemical Engineering Economics (2). junior standin 

seats siscitoe tee ca ee and ee of we Ea chemical process- 
ing, oe teckadine cost estimation and feasibility studies. 
Heat Transfer for Metallurgical Engineers (5). Lec. 5. Pr., MH 361, PS 202. 
Thermal measurements, steady and unsteady state conduction, radiation, furnace design. 


Unit ee rpm (3). Pr., CN 326, 
mechanisms of “diffusion, humidification and dehumidification, drying, size re- 
Soanee “Satie and materials handling. 


423L. , ak wid pater Laboratory (2), Lab. 6. Coreg., CN 423. 
tory experiments in 


424. 


drying, air conditioning operations, filtration, crushing. grind- 
ing non size separation. 
tal Transter (3). Pr., CN 423, 
echanisms of distil lation, absorption and extraction. 


weir’ Manisa take a). Lab, 6. ON S24. 
er seatory Gi). Sey SIS 


___ Laboratory experiments 


® ~~ © One-third time Engineering sewer SHES 
®@ On leave. 
*°° Temporary. 


427. 


430, 


431, 


437. 


440. 


490. 


R 


= 


g 
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Engineering Metallurgy (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 408 and senior standing. 
Internal structure of solid state metals as related to physical properties, effect of mechanical 
work and heat. Theory of alloys with emphasis on production, working and heat treatment 
of steels and certain non-ferrous alloys. 
Extractive Metallurgy (5), Pr., CH 206 and junior standing. 

recovery of the most important metals from their ores, refining and correlation of 
purity with commercial uses, Included will be processes in the fields of hydro-, electro-, 
aod pyrometallurgy along with such subtopics as ore beneficiation, electrolytic equipment, 
furnaces and pyrometry. 
Computer Principles (2). Pr.. MH 361. 
The basic principles of analog and digital computer theory, and applications to chemical 
engineering, 
Computer Applications (2). Lec, 1, Lab. 3. Pr., CN 430, CN 424, CN 490, 
Solution of engineering problems on the digital computer. Required a working knowledge 
of computer programming. 


aint ep entation and Control (4), Lec, 3, Lab. 3. Pr., MH 361, PS 203, senior 
standing, 

Principles of autornatic feedback control, process dynamics, selection of instrumentation and 
determination of control settings, 


ee rin (4), Lec, 2, Lab. 6. Pr. senior standing and CN 322, 
Semi-indenendent work of individuals and small groups. The subject matter relates to the 
study of the scientific literature, laboratory operations designed to develop a satisfactory 
process, and pilot plant development and operation; including cost analyses, a market study, 
and the writing of reports. Principles of report writing are stressed. 

Nuclear Engineering (5). Pr., senior standing in science or engineering and B 
average except by special permission. 

Atomic physics and nuclear reactions. Nuclear reactor principles, design, and engineering 
including radiation, shielding, instrumentation, and heat transfer. 


Chemical Engineering Plant Design (4). Lee. 2, Lab. 6. Pr.. CN 437 and 
senior standing, 
The major responsibility is placed upon individuals or small groups for the optimum design, 
choosing between alternates, selection of equipment, and the calculation of the required 
sizes, plant layout, cost analyses and the writing of reports. Comprehensive problems are 
assigned which usually include heat, materials and economic balances, unit operations and 
processes, kinetics, and thermodynamics. Some consideration also is given to statistics. 
Applied Thermodynamics (5). » Senior standing, CN 301. 

odynamic properties of fluids, the expansion and compression of fluids, the thermo- 
dynamics of solution, physical equilibrium and chemical equilibrinm, and important uppli- 
cations to chemical engineering. 

inetics (4). Pr., senior standing, CN 490, 

A study the rates of homogeneous, heterogeneous, and catalytic reactions, and applica- 
tions of the rates to the organic process industries. 


COURSES PRIMARILY FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 


- Transport Phenomena I (5). Pr.. CN 423, CN 424 or equivalent. 


Momentum and energy transport, mechanisms of viscosity thermal conduotivity, 
velocity and temperature distribution in Jaminar and turbulent flow, equations of change, 
interphase transport, macrascopic balances, 


Transport Phenomena IT (5). Pr., CN 601, 
A continuation of CN 601. 


Transport Phenomena III (5). Pr.. CN 602. 

Mass transport, mechanism of diffusivity, concentration distribution in solids, lominar and 
turbulent flow, multi-component systeris. 

Chemical Engineering Thermodynamics I (5). Pr., CN 490 or equivalent, 
Emphasis on properties of actual gases, energy functions und engineering applications, 
molecular theory of Huids, complex non-ideal systems. 


- Chemical Engineering Thermodynamics I (5). Pr., CN 604, 


Emphasis on physical and chemical equilibria for complex systems statistical treatment of 
thermodynamic relations, non-equilibrium thermodynamics, ; 

Chemical Engineering Kinetics I (5). Pr., CN 491 or equivalent. 

Analysis of complex chemical reuctions, reaction mechanisms, homogencous and hetero- 
geneous catalysis, effect of various physical factors, reaction scale-up, industrial reactors. 
Petroleum Refining Engineering (5). Pr., CH 304, CN 424 or equivalent. 
Composition of petroleum, evaluation oil stocks, refinery processes, design of refinery 
equipment, corrosion problems, treatment of petroleum products, petrochemicals, econamic 
aspects af petraleum industry, 
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610. Advanced Physical Metallurgy (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CN 426, 
Hest treatment of ferrous and non-ferrous metals including microscopic studies. Recent 
developments also are included. This course is open by special permission to seniors who 
have credit for CN 426, 


611. Advanced Kinetics and Principles of Reactor Design (5). Pr., CN 605, 


612, Process Dynamics and Control I (5). CN 432 or equivalent. 

Control responses, applications of Laplace transforms, control system design, frequency te- 
sponse, distributed parameters, linearizing procedure. 

613. Process Dynamics and Control II (5). Pr.. CN 612. 

Analysis of process dynamics stability analysis, “optimizing control, data handling, digital 
computer control. 

614. Heat Transmission I (5). Pr., graduate standing, 

Dynamics of chemical engineering processes and operations, such as reactors, heat ex- 
changers, flow-storage systems, and diffusional operations. This course deals primarily with 
the mathematical study of automated systems and some of the aspects of computer control. 

615. Heat Transmission II (5). Pr., graduate standing. 

Boiling heat transfer, condensing vapor, natural convection, extended surfaces, radiation 
heat transfer, packed bed, exchanger design analysis. 

631. High Polymer Science and Technology (5). Pr., CH 304, CN 424 or equivalent. 
Structure of polymers, molecular forces and properties, polymer formation arul modification, 
kinetics of polymerization, rheology of polymers, specific polymers such as fibers, rubbers, 
coatings, and adhesives, fabrication method. 

650. Special T and Chemical Engineering (credit TBA). 

Special eceee noe © in depth scientific i ainaviog or types of unit processed may - 
given as directed reading, lectures or a Soinbination of both. Maximum total credit 5 
Sane. 


670. Pr., graduate standing. 
May be agg rd he Bah to five even ie credit. 


699. Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


Chemistry (CH) 


Professors Baker, Capps, Bosley, i Be Nichols, Price, Saunders, 
Stevens, 
Associate Professors Bekele Dinius, Peterson, and Ziegler 
Assistant Professors Mountcastle, Neely, and Teggins 


Credit in CH 103-4-5 and CH 206 toward a degree is subject to completion of 
the corresponding laboratory course, i.e., 103L, 104L, 105L, and 206L. Students not 
qualified to take CH 103 are required to complete CH 102 before taking CH 103. 


102. Introductory College Chemistry (3). Each quarter. Pr... MH 107. Coreq. MH 
121 or MH 160 and Gepertnenta approval. 
An introductory course in chem 
103-4. General Chemistry (4-4). a quarter. Pr., for CH 103, MH 107 or coreq. 
MH 121 or MH 160 and departmental approval, (CH 103 Pr., for CH 104) 
A comprehensive course for non-chemistry majors embracing a detailed study of the fun- 
damental principles and concepts of chemistry. 
1031-1041. General Chemistry Laboratory (i-1). -1), Lab. 3. 
courses must be taken concurrently with the corresponding lecture course. 
105. General Chemistry (3). A continuation of CH 104, 
majors devoted to a study of the chemistry of the clemonts according 
2 “* i wailed groups. Ionic equilibria, »plubility product, and related phenomena and 
their use for the separation and Se rae of the group constituents. 
105L. General Chemistry Laboratory (2). 6. 
Laboratory work in qualitative analysis. Must ag a taken concurrently with the correspond- 
ing lecture course. 
111, Pn yl pecgmecee gs (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr., MH 107 or Coreq., MH 160, or 
For chemistry majors and others in closely related areas. 


112. General Chemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr.. CH 111 or CH 103. 
Continuation of CH 111, 
113. 


General Chemistry emistry (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr. CH 104 or CH 112. 
Continuation of CH 112. Laboratory work covers qualitative analysis 
203. Organic Chemistry (5). Pr., CH 104. 
undamentals of o organic chemistry. Designed for students in Home Economics, and others. 
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Ses ery ee (3). Lec. 3. Each quarter. Pr.. CH 105 and CH 105L 


Hor Ro Se Sedsiied of gravimetric, volumetric and colorimetric chemical analysis. 
ceo eyes Chemistry Laboratory (2). Lab. 8. Each quarter. Pr., or Coreq. 


ao menor: applied to the analysis of ores and minerals. 
Analytical Chemistry menlatry A) Les. : Tater S, Btis CH SS. 
Fundamen 


tal or enxjoule and observed in the laboratory via 
gravimetric analysis and separation techniques, 
Organic Chemistry (5). lees 4, Lab. 3 3. Each quarter. Pr.. CH 1 


This course together w the needs of students “in “phan Tech- 
nology, Pre-Medicine, yr ease rv eineey, Pharmacy and students in other 
Biological Sciences. 

Organic Chemistry (5 6). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Each quarter. Pr.. CH 207. 
Continuation of CH 


Biochemistry (5). Tic 4, Lab. 3, Pr.. CH 208. 
Especially designed for students in Pre-Medicine and Pharmacy. 


Organic Chemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 113. 
Organic chemistry covering nomenc lature, group reactions, important theories and con- 
cepts relating to aliphatic sei aromatic compounds, designed primarily for chemistry majors. 


. Organic Chemistry (5). Lee, 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 303, 


oe eaics of extension of CH 
ganic Chemistry (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Pr.. CH 304. 
rials et and extension of CH 303-304, i Mba he heterocyclic compounds and many 
classes of compounds of interest in the field of biochemistry. 
Physical Chemistry (5). Pr., MH 113, CH 105 and PS 205. 
A one-quarter course for pre-medicine stud ents. 
Chemistry for High School Science Teachers (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Summer, Pr. 
teaching experience. 


sal. grat Anaya ( (Qualitative) (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 305 or equivalent 
junior standing. 

After performing identification tests on known compounds, the student identifies pure or- 
ganic unknowns, and separates and identifies the Jaina 6 of mixtures. Graduate stu- 
dents will identify more unknowns than required of undergraduates. 

Os, mad jredee menting Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Pr., MH 264, CH 205 or CH 206, PS 
203, and junior stan 

A discussion of the more rocatans theories and laws of physical chemistry. 


Physical Chemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 407, and junior standing. 


Continuation of pean 


Physical C 5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 408, and junior standing. 
Aber of principles Ol an in CH 407-5 with special reference to ¢electro-chemistry. 
Intermediate Inorganic Chemistry I (5). Lec. 5. a CH 408 and junior stand- 
aie structures, valence bonding and periodic properties of the elements. 
eee Inorganic Chemistry (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 410 and junior 
st 

Synthesie’ and purification of typical inorganic compounds. 


Chemical Thermodynamics (5). Pr. CH 408 and junior standing, 
Basic laws pepaniing wy in energy in gases, quids and solids. 


Analytical Chemistry (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., i ae and junior standing. 
Fundamental prasccabe "in instrumental analytical chemistry and as observed in Se 
laboratory via spectrophotometric, electroanalytical and chromatographic techniques. 


418-19-20. Biochemistry (5-5-5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Pr,, CH 208, and junior standing, 


601. 


610, 


A standard year-course in the principles of biochemisty. 
GRADUATE COURSES 


Selected Topics in Chemistry (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Summer, Pr.. CH 401 or its 


equivalent, 
Modern topics in general chemistry and a short review of organic chemistry. 


Advanced Inorganic Chemistry Spring quarter. Pr., CH 410 or equivalent. 
Selected groups of inorganic Se a modern physiochemical view- 
polnt emphasizing their chemical and physical upd at rates of conversion one into 
another, molecular structure and valence relationships. Compounds of the metallic elements, 
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Advanced Inorganic Chemistry (5), Winter quarter. Pr., CH 410 or equivalent. 
The same type of treatment as given in CH 610, but considering mainly compounds of 
non-metallic elements. 


Inorganic Preparations (5), Summer quarter, even years. Pr,, CH 610 or CH 
611, 

The preparation of typical inorganic compounds illustrating special and more advanced 
techniques. 


The Chemistry of Coordination Compounds (5). Spring quarter, even years. 
Pr., CH 410 or equivalent. 

Complex inorganic compounds with emphasis on early and modern developments, iso- 
merism, chelation and methods of determining formation constants. 


Inorganic Reaction Mechanisms (5). Spring quarter, odd years. Pr., CH 410 or 
equivalent, 
Factors affecting the rates of inorganic reactions in yolution. 


620-21. Organic Chemistry (5-5). CH 620 in Fall quarter and CH 621 in Winter 


622. 


623. 


624. 


quarter. Pr.. CH 305 or equivalent. 


Quantitative Organic Analysis (5). Lec, 2, Lab. 6. Spring quarter, even years, 
Pr., CH 621 or equivalent. 

General methods for the quantitative determination of elements and functional groups in 
organic compounds. 


sons ses Compounds (5). Summer quarter, even years. Pr., CH 621 or 
equivalent. 

eis compounds containing heterocyclic ring systems. 

Element-Organic Compounds (5). Fall quarter, odd years. Pr., CH 621 or 
equivalent, 

Organic chemistry of Groups Ill, IV and V elements. 

Organic Nitrogen Compounds (5). Fall quarter, even years. Pr.. CH 621 or 


equivalent, 
Organic compounds containing nitrogen, 


Polymers (5). Spring quarter, odd years. Pr., CH 621 or equivalent. 
Polymeric substances and some of their practical applications. 


. Special Topics in Organic Chemistry (5), Summer quarter, odd years. Pr,, CH 


621 or equivalent. 
A selection of modem topics in organic chemistry. 


630-31. Advanced Physical Chemistry (5-5). Fall quarter for CH 630 and Winter 


632. 


641. 


er for CH 631. Pr., CH 409 and CH 630. Pr., for CH 631. 
opics generally considered include kinetic theory of matter, modern theories of the struc- 
ture of matter, genetalized thennodynamics, relation of molecular structure to spectro- 
scopic and thermodynamic properties, aad kinetics of chemical reactions, 


Relation Between Structure and Properties of Chemical Substances (5). Fall 
quarter, even years, Pr.. CH 631, 

tablished relationships that exist between structures of organic and inorganic compounds 
and physical properties which are relatively easy to determine. The principal aim is the 
Prien apg of the fundamental relation of structure of compounds and electronic con- 
gurations. 


Chemical Kinetics (5). Fall quarter, odd years. Pr., CH 631, 

The mathematics and characterization of chemically reacting systems include discussions 
of the collision theary, the transition state theory, unimolecular reactions in condensed 
phases, behavior of nonstationary-state systems, and photochemistry. 


Heterogeneous Equilibria (5). Spring quarter, even years, Pr., CH 631. 
Chemical and ohysieal ae in petenicbeiect systems, : » 


Statistical Thermodynamics (5). Winter quarter, even years. Pr., CH 631. 
Statistical approach to thermodynamics amd chemical equilibrium. 


- oo to Quantum Chemistry (5). Winter quarter, odd years. Pr.. CH 


Quantum theory as applied to chemical problems. 


Molecular Spectroscopy (5). Spring quarter, odd years. Pr., CH 631. 
Theory and Application of Optical and Magnetic Resonance Spectroscopy. 


. Carbohydrates (5). Winter quarter, even years. Pr., CH 415 or its equivalent. 


The chemistry of the mono- and polysaccharides. 
Amino Acids and Proteins (5). Fall quarter, odd years. Pr., CH 418 or its 


equivalent. 
Chemistry of the amino acids and proteins. 


642 
643. 


644, 


645 


651 


652, 


670. 


799, 


201. 


203. 


210. 


303, 


304, 


305. 
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Lipids (5). Summer quarter, even years. , CH 418 or its equivalent, 
Chemistry of the lipids and their biological nas SF 


Enzymes (5). Fall quarter, even years. Pr., CH 419 or its equivalent. 

Physical and chemical properties and mechanisms of action of enzymes and ir role in 
metabolic reaction. 

Intermediate Metabolism (5), Winter quarter, odd years. Pr., CH 419 or its 
equivalent, 

Metabolism of the carbohydrates, lipids, and amino acicds. 

Biochemical Research Techniques (5), Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Summer quarter, odd 


years. Pr., CH 420 or its equivalent. 
To acquaint the graduate students in chemistry, biochemistry and the biological sciences 
with the modern techniques used in biochemistry. 


Analytical Chemistry (5), Lec, 2, Lab. 8. Fall quarter. Pr., CH 409, 
Analytical A merascraeg of physical-chemical Beet concemed primarily with elec- 
trical properties, 


Analytical . 4, Lab. Ss quarter. Pr., CH 409, 

es Ae hme reef A 2 Sree Spring techniques of ultra-violet, vise 
able infrared, etc., and absorption analysis. 

Theories and Current Topics of Analytical Chemistry (5), Winter quarter, odd 
years, Pr.,. CH 651. 

hee rc Separations (5). Lec, 4, Lab, 3. Spring quarter, even years, 
ae Analysis (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Summer quarter, odd years. Pr., 


CH 
The coe of radioactive tracers and related techniques to chemical analysis. 


Seminar (1). (Total credit not to exceed 10 hours). Each quarter except Sum- 
mer, 
Required course for all graduate students in chemistry. 


. Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one 


quarter. 
Doctoral Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. 


Civil Engineering (CE) 


Head Professor Satwyer 
Professors Bransford, Hudson, and Pop 
Associate Professors Blakney, Krishnamurthy, Doteh, ah Metz 
Assistant Professors Judkins and Peterson 
Instructor Ramey 


Surveying I (5), Lec, 3, Lab. 6. Pr... MH 160 or 161 and EG 102 or equivalent. 
Measurement of La, elev ations and angles; analysis of errors; adjustment 

struments; computation of positions, areas and volumes; contours; establishing grades; gers 

graphic mapping and land surveying. 

Surveying II (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., CE 201, MH 264. 

Laying out simple curves, compound curves, spirals ‘and vertical curves; astronomic ob- 

servations, special topics in excavation and embankment. 

Engineering Surveying (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., MH 160 or 161, 

Use of noon eratiaity aed levels; Ra of positions, areas and volumes; grades; 

mapping; contours. For non-Civil Engineering students. 


Structural Materials Testing (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 208, 
Physical behovior of structural materials, Use *of strain gages. Testing of structural mem- 
bers under axial loads and in flexure. 


Theory of Structures I (5). Pr.. ME 208. 

Stress analysis of statically determinate structures; rections, shears, moments, and influence 
lines. Influence tables. 

Water Supply and Disposal Systems (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CE 309. 
Theory a eg ee of seiher cxdactie and distribution facilities und and waste-water collection 
systems, Laboratory includes fundamental tests relating to both water supply and waste- 
water treatment, oR placed on theory and significance of the tests. 

Hydraulics I > . ME 307. 

Pathausnbals, fe tions and fiuid properties; Fluid statics; Ideal flow concepts and basic 
equations; aaa Analysis and Similitude. 


314. 


320. 


402. 


404, 


g 


“oh 


409. 


410, 


411. 


412. 


413. 


414. 


415. 


416. 


417, 
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Hydraulics 1 a ae tanec: wep kta control; Steady pipe flow; steady open 
web py unsteady flow. Emphasis on steady pipe and open channel flow. 

f Lec. 4, Lab. 3. , CH 104, CE 201, 
Photogeology for Enginee ates ature; petrology; rained geology; use of aerial haa 


graphy in interpretation of culture, petrology, structural geology, geomorphology and hy- 
drology for resource development. 


Highwa <ageaneton ing I (5 ry CE 203. 
Detsopmen hickwone: p and surveys; geometric design; traffic capacity; traffic 
control; and drainage. 


Theory of Structures II (5). Pr., CE 304, junior standing. 
Stress analysis of statically Nac wed nthe structures. Slope and deflection. Moment area, 
on structure, consistent deflection, slope deflection, moment distribution. Influence 


saickes Surveying (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3, Pr., CE 208, junior standing, 


ammetry, map projections, electronic and special instruments, selected geodetic 
topics. 


Statically Indeterminate Structures (5). Pr., CE 380, senior standing, 
Special topics in moment distribution; continuous and internally indeterminate trusses; 
beams on elastic supports. 


Reinforced Concrete (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr., CE 380, senior standing. 
Working stress and ultimate stren approaches to the design of beams, slabs and 
columns; building codes, 


Water and Waste-Water Treatment (5), Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CE 305, junior 
standing. 


Theory, design, construction, and operation of water treatment and waste-water disposal 
facilities considered on a unit operations basis. 


Municipal Engineering I (3). Pr., senior standing. 
Duties and responsibilities of city engineer and munic pal consultant; problems connected 
a promoting, financing, SS ar ae and constructing municipal improvements, 


Rogoecing Fo Foundations (3). Pr., CE 404, CE 418, CE 314, senior standing. 
ication of geology, soil mechanics, and structural theory to the. design of founda- 
‘na such as footings, piles, pile groups, retaining walls, abutments, and bridge piers. 
Review reports on current aetiedes om eg publications. 
Environmental Health 5). Pr., senior standing. 
Application of engineering me coe Ray f communicable disease pon insect and rodent 
control, milk and food sanitation, institutional and housing hygiene, swimming pool san- 
itation, rural sanitation, industrial hygiene, refuse collection and disposal, radiological 
sanitation, and air pollution. 
Highway Engineering II (5). Pr.. CE 320. 

Contracts and specifications: supervision of construction; structural design of roadway 
section; construction NEUE and maintenance. 


Flow in Open Chann wed fos Sara 5. Bh CE’ 309 or ME 325, junior standing. 
Uniform flow, rapidly varied flow, subcritical transitions, surges, 

supercritical transitions, bends, Ree Y dope, energy dissipation, spillways, and 

oscillatory waves. 

Hydrology (5). Pr., CE 309 or ME 325, junior standing, 


pitation, nee Se) routing, flood control, river regulation, and none engineering 
problems, 


Hydraulic Structures Bs Lec. 5. Pr., CE 309 or ME 325, senior standing. 
Dams, spillway, ouilet gate structures, locks, structures for river regulation, canals, 
structures for shore protection, port facilities. 

Structural Design I (4). Lec. 3, Lab, 3. » CE 380, junior standing, 

The structural 


ign of metal and timber Host sce for flexure, shear, tension, compression 
amd combined effects. Design of trusses, frameworks and connections. 


Construction Planning (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3 Pr., junior standing, 

Construction methods; gf). of materials costs; enitical path © caaliok. and 
reports. 

Prestressed Concrete Design (3). Pr., CE 404, senior Handing, 

The principles and practice of prestressed concrete; design of pre- and post-tensioned 
beams for flexure and diagonal tension. Special topics, 


Structural Design If (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Pr., consent of the instructor and 
senior standing. 


Design sts in selected topics such as continuous trusses, rigid frawes, multistory frames, 
and arches 


418, 


419. 


420, 


421. 


603. 


610. 


612. 


613, 


620, 


621, 
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Soil Mechanics (5). Lee. 4, Lab. 3, Pr.. ME 208, junior standing. 
Engineering properties of soils; soil surveys and sampling; stability; laboratory analysis 
and tests. 


Municipal Engineering II (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 3. Pr., senior standing. 
Engineering problems of municipal transportation, communications, water supply, sewer 
age, streets, schools, shopping, parking, and recreation facilities, 


Pratl Engineering Laboratory (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Coreq., CE 405, junior 
standing; 

Studies % the physical, chemical, and biological aspects of environmental engineering; 
laboratory testing procedures and experiments relating to the treatment of waters and 
wastes, interpretation of routine plant control analyses and indices of pollution. 


Water Resources Engineering (5). Lec. 5, Pr.. CE 309, senior standing. 
Environmental significance; hydrologic factors; water laws; water uses; nature, sources 
and abatement of pollution; quantity control measures, planning, 


Senior Seminar (1). Pr., senior standing in Civil Engineering. 
Report on current civil engineering literature; discussion engineering developments; 
engineering organizations, publications and activity; special speakers. 


Similitude in Engineering (3). Lec, 2, Lab. 3. Pr., senior standing or consent 
of instructor. 

Principles of dimensional analysis and similitude, types and uses of models, analogies. 
Simple applications to engineering problems. 

Air Pollution (3). Pr., senior standing and consent of the instructor, 

The nature of AS ALS "materials foohedine guses, dusts, vapors and fumes and the re- 
lation of atmospheric conditions to their dispersal, Administrative standards and controls 


pertaining to air pollution. 
GRADUATE COURSES 


Bituminous and Concrete Mix Design (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CE 603, 
Methods of design of bituminous and concrete mixes, with practice in job laboratory 
control tests of aggregates and mixes. 


Subgrade Stabilizati . Lee, 3, Lab, 6, Pr., CE 418. 
Factors involved paper bes with ee in laboratory and job control tests, 


Advanced Soil Mechanics (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CE 418, 

Earth pressure theories; ae computations; seepage computations; consolidation; foor- 
ing, raft, pile and pier foundation; shearing strengths, 

Mechanical Properties of Concrete (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr.. CE 303. 

Fresh concrete: workability, consistency, composition, unitweight, - segregation, bleeding. 
Hardened concrete: various strengths, deformations under load, time-dependent deforma- 
tion, etc, Effects on these properties. Test methods. Relations between the composition and 
mechanical properties of concrete. 

Model Analysis of Structures (2). Lec. 0, Lab. 6. Pr., consent of instructor, 
Structural models, direct and t model analysis of structures, Instrumentation for 
Structural testing, 

Hydrodynamics (5). Lec, 5. Pr.. CE 309 or ME 325 and MH 361, 
Equations of a AL oe nonviscous liquids, force potentials, velocity potentials, conformal 
mapping, circulation, vortices, equations of motion for viscous liquids, boundary layers, 
drag, turbulence, and wave motion. 

Flow of Fluids in Pipes (5). Pr., CE 309 or ME 325, : 
Viscous and turbulent flow of Liquids, effects of compressibility, pressure waves, secondary 
flows, control devices, measuring devices, 

Advanced Water and Waste-Water Treatment (5), Pr., consent of instructor. 
An advanced study of the principles utilized in water and sewage treatment processes and 
environmental health engineering practice. 


Advanced Design of Water Supply and Disposal Systems (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. 


Pr., consent of instructor. 
Problems in the layout and design of water, sewage, or industrial waste systems and 


treatment plants. 


Advanced Environmental Engineering Practice (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Pr., consent 


of instructor. é 
Advanced laboratory problems and field enercises in the application of sanitary examination 


of water, milk, food, wastes, and air; stream pollution and industrial waste surveys. 


Industrial Waste Treatment (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 
Industrial waste problems, ot the characteristics of individual industries, effects 
on streams, and methods of treatment and disposal; treatment and disposal of radioactive 
wastes. 


2: 


631. 


101, 


200, 


314. 
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Advanced Stress Analysis (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., consent of instructor. 
Buckling of structures, analysis of elastic and plastic stability, torsion, secondary stresses, 
arches, theory of limit design. 


Special Toplce in Structural Design (5). . 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CE 630. 
Design prob related to continuous frames and trusses; economical proportions, an- 


alysis and design of connections. 


Experimental Stress Analysis (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., consent of instructor. 
Basic theory ond laboratory techniques for experimental stress analysis; measurement of 
strain by mechanical and electrical gages; brittle lacquer, and photogrid; two dimensional 
photoelasticity; membrane analogies; treatment of errors, Term paper required, except for 
undergraduates permitted to enroll in course. 


Elasticity (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 

Plane stress and plane strain; differential equations of equilibrium; equations of compati- 
bility, two-dimensional. problems in rectangular and polar coordinates; strain-energy 
methods; analysis of stress and strain in three dimensions, torsion of circular and non- 
circular cross-section; bending of prismatical bars; stress evaluation from strain measure- 
ments. 


Advanced Reinforced Concrete (5). Lec. 5. Pr.. CE 404. 
Effect of shrinkage, plastic flow and deflection on concrete design. Plastic and ultimate 
strength theories of design. Fundamentals of prestressed concrete. 


Numerical Techniques in Structural Analysis (5). Lec. 5. Pr., consent of in- 
structor. 

Approximate methods of analysis for structural members of variable section; stiffness fac- 
tors; stability; vibrations; elastic foundations, beam-columns. 


Topics in Structural Dynamics (5), Lec. 5. Pr., consent of instructor. 
Vibration theory. Analytical and numerical methods for computing the dynamic response 
of structural systems, Blast loads; earthquakes; and wind oscillations. Electronic com- 
putation will be used, 


Matrix Analysis of Structures (4). Lec. 3, Lab, 3. Pr.. consent of instructor. 
Displacernent and force methods of matrix analysis of structures; applications to determi- 
nate and indeterminate trusses, beams and frames; lack of fit, vielding of support and tem- 
perature effects; special methods such as rank technique; computer solutions. 


Seminar. Credit to be arranged, May be taken more than one quarter. 
Thesis. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 


Dairy Science (DH) 


Professors Autrey, Cannon, and Hawkins 
sociate Professor Rollins 
Assistant Professor McCaskey 


Man’s Food (1). Lec, 1. Fall, 


Analysis of the world food supply; problems af food availability and distribution; methods 
of alleviating food shortages; role of the food processor. 


Fundamentals of Dairyin . Lec. 4, Lab, 3. All quarters. Pr., 103. 
General survey of daityiog. se care and cdadmekal’ OE eke EAS thes farm 


equipment and records, Composition and properties of milk. Handling, testing and 
processing of milk. 


Dairy Cattle Judging (3). Lec, 2, Lab. 3. 

Comprehensive study of the ideal body type and conformation pertaining to the major dairy 
cattle breeds and to the functional anatomy of the cow. Practical work in comparative 
dairy cattle judging; conduct of judging contests, oral and written reasons for placings; 
fitting and exhibiting dairy cattle at fairs and shows. 


a re Feeding and Management (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Pr., DH 200 and 
Evaluation of various feeds for growth and milk production: nutritional requirements of 
dairy animals; application of the principles of nutrition to dairy cattle feeding; calculating 


rations. Some time devoted to dairy cattle breeding plans, procedures of herd record keeping 
and management, 


Artificial Insemination (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6, Winter. Pr.. DH 200 and junior or 
senior standing. 

The Artificial Insemination Association; anatomy and physiology of bovine reproduction; 
practice in collecting, processing and using semen in breeding cows; and study of factors 
affecting breeding efficiency, 


403. 


406, 


407, 


408-9. Processing Dairy Products (5-5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter, Spring. Pr. 


410. 


411. 


412. 


GO1, 


602. 


605, 
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608. 


610. 
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699, 
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Dairy Farm Practices (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Spring. Pr.. DH 317 and junior 
standing, 

Practical study of feed production, storage, and feeding problems; analysis of herd records 
und pedigrees; study of herd management procedures. In this course emphasis is on situa- 
tions and records existing on dairy farms. 


Dairy Cattle Feeding and Management (3). Pr.. AH 204 and DH 200 or DH 
$17, and graduate standing. 

Bases of modern feeding practices; emphasis on reasons for feeding high quality roughage 
and high energy feeds. Limited study of dairy herd management problems and practices; 
milk production, testing and recording; appraisal of artificial breeding as a tool in cattle 
ioprovement. 


Dairy Chemistry (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Pr,, CH 203 or CH 208 and junior stand- 
ing. 
Chemistry of milk constituents; interaction of constituents with one another under various 
conditions; analysis of milk, milk constituents, and milk products. 

HF 342. 


Application of processing operations to the processing of dairy products; special processing 
techniques; quality control of products. 


Food Microbiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr., VM 200, 

The relationship of habitat to the occurrence of microorganisms on food; environment 
affecting the growth of various microorganisms in foods; microbiological action in relation 
to food spoilage and food manufacture; physical, chemical and biological destruction of 
microorganisms in foods; methods for microbiological examination of foodstuffs; and public 
health und sanitation bacteriology. 

Food Plant Sanitation (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Winter, Pr., or standing, 
Sanitary regulations of food plants. Principles and procedures cleaning and sanitizing 
food handling equipment. 

Food Science Seminar (1). Lec. 1. Pr., senior standing. 

Lectures, discussions, literature reviews by staff, students and guest speakers. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Milk Secretion (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 
ery and physiology of milk secretion; milk precursors; factors affecting composition 
0 milk, 


Technical Control of Dairy Products (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 

Advanced methods of sa elrade of dairy ae and the relation between composition 
aml processing methods, 

Market Milk (5). Pr., DH 410, 

Scientific investigations of current problems and their application to the commercial proc- 
essing and handling of market milk. Special assigned problems. 

Ice Cream Makin . Pr., DM 410. 

Scientific poraimatiinn " current problems and their application to the commercial manue 
facture and handling of ice cream. Special assigned problems. 

Advanced Dairy Cattle Breeding (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 

The anatomy snd ohveticor’ of uetion in dairy cattle; artificial insemination problems. 
Dairy Cattle Nutrition (5). Pr., consent of instructor, 

Critical review of pobtonell's certain dairy cattle nutrition subjects; planning and execut- 
ing one or more experimental nutrition problems. 


. Experimental Methods in Dairy Research (5). Pr., BY 401 or equivalent. 


Study of technics in designing dairy research projects and in analyzing results, 
Special Problems in Dairy Science (3-5). Credit to be arranged, 
Seminar (1). May be taken for more than one quarter, 

Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged, 


Drama (DR) 


Head Professor Campbell 
Assistant Professors Holland and Comeau 
Instructor Mooney 


LO1.2-3. Introduction to the Arts (1). 


104, 


survey of the arts with emphasis on the interrelation between the various ceative areas 
of Art, Music, Drama, Architecture, etc. from the position of the artist and the observer. 
Introduction to Theatre I (3). 
erro as an art form, a od: introduction involving general aesthetics, philosophy, and 
istory, 
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105. Introduction to Theatre II (3). 
A continuation of DR 104 with special emphasis on analysis of theatre as an art form 
requiring multiple talent resources. 


106, Introductory Theatre Projects (3). 
Each student engages in a atre project which he conceives and effectuates under staff 
supervision. 


107. Stage Craft I (1). 
introduction to technical theatre as the craft of scene construction. 


108. Stage C Craft It (1). 
introduction to technical theatre as the craft of electronics. 
109. ~J tage Craft Project (1), 
student engages in a stage craft project which he conceives and effectuates under 
staff supervision. 
199. Theatre Laboratory (1), 
General laboratory work (a minimum of 30 hours under staff supervision). A course open 
to any student interested in working on the theatre season of the Department in any 
production capacity, May be repeated for maximum credit of six quarter hours, 
201, The Theatre Artist in Society I (3). 
A historical examination of the role and place in society of the theatre artist with em- 
phasis on recurring problems of orientation and acceptance. 
202. The Theatre Artist in Society II (3). 
An examination of the role and place in society of the theatre artist in America with 
emphasis on unionism, professionalism, and educational theatre. 
203. Tosoriee of Acting (3). 
The theoretical aspects of acting to include writings from the time of Aristotle to the 
present day. 
204. hace pa of of Acting I; Voice (5), 
as a performing instrument. 
205. senders ee Acting II: Movement (5), 
Developing the body as a performing instrument. 
206. Acting I i. arte 204, 205, or naeotas: 
in acting involving the skills acquired in DR 204 and DR 205 in short 
rah os Mrtesoatcg 


301. History of Theatre in Western Civilization (3), 
The theatre as literature, institution, and architecture as it has existed from earliest times 
to the end of the medieval period. 


302. History of Theatre in Western Civilization (3). > DR 301, 
The theatre as literature, institution, and architecture as ge existed in Western culture 
Len EY at aseteiey een: soll BRneoes aa bat seited 


303. History of Theatre in Western Civilization (3). Pr., DR 301, 302 or equivalent. 
The theatre as literature, institution, architecture Western civilization from 
mid-nineteenth century to the present aan with pee SE on theatre in America, 

304. Fundamentals of Stage Design (5). 

The basic considerations involved in aspects of the performer's stage environment. 


305. Design in the Theatre I (5). iin, DR 304 or equivalent, 
A continuation of fundamental design concepts with emphasis on stage lighting. 


306, Design in the Theatre Il (5). Pr., DR 304, 305, or equivalent, 
Practice in stage desi 
307. Children’s Theatre (3). 
Theatre for children involving an examination of play scripts. acting, and production tech- 
niques, 
308. Creative Dramatics (3). 
The dramatic instincts of pre-school and wesly elementary school children in the light of 
contemporary theory and practice in this area 
809, Costume and Make-Up (3). 
The design and construction elementary stage costumes and make-up. 
310-11-12. Dramatic Production (3-3-3), Lec, 2, Lab. 6. Only students approved by 
the department head may register for these courses. 
vanced ac ng 


313. Theatre: 4 Appreciation EC Gomme General Elective. Not open to Drama Majors. 
A survey ecraft from early times to the present day, emphasizing 
the social and artistic position “rs the stage in each civilization. 


314. Theatre Appreciation II (3). General Elective. Not open to Drama Majors. 
A survey of contemporary plays and productions 
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401, Play Analysis (3). 
an examination of play seripts emphasizing interpretation from the viewpoint of directorial 
eory. 
402. World Theatre (3). 
Theatre literature and practice as they have developed and presently exist in cultures 
outside of the Western hemisphere. 


403. Seminar and Theatre Research (3). 
The past and present patterns of reseach in all areas of theatre theory and practice. 
404, Directing I (5). 
Introductory basis theory and technique of directing theatre productions. 
405. Directing I (5). 
A continuation DR 404 involving practical exercises in directing. 
406. Directing IT (5), 
Provides the student with several directing problems which must be solved through the 
completion of a directing project. Prerequisites DR 405, 406 or equivalents. 
407. Acting IT (5). Pr., DR 204, 205, 206, or equivalent. 


Specialized areas of acting theory and technique with emphasis on acting theoreticians 
of the twentieth century. 


408. Problems in Aesthetic Desi . Pr., DR 304 306, or equivalent. 
An wake study of tines design PALE alge! the works of design theore- 
ticians of the twentieth century, 
Directing IV (5). Pr., DR 404, 405, or equivalent. 
Directing theory based on the detailed analysis of the work and writings of selected 
twentieth century directors, 
410-11-12. Dramatic Production (3-3-3). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., approval of depart- 
ment head. 
Seminar and workshop in Advanced Acting. 
425-26. Theatre Practice in the School ae Pr., senior or graduate standing. 
i part can be taken separately.) To be offered in the Summer quarter 


only. 
For the teacher who is called upon to select, plan, coach, and produce plays, classroom 
and assembly programs. 


Economics (EC), Geography (GY), and Secretarial 
Administration (SA) 


Professors Anson, Chastain, Hartman, Henderson, Kern, Kincey, 
Klontz, Richardson, and Ritland 
Research Professor Steele 
Associate Professors Allen, Boston, Gritz, D. P. Hale, Henley, 
- ony, Hill, Pocsaed, me les, _ ieee - 
Assistant Professors Bagteell, Brown, , Dorman, Frisby, 
Goodwin, F. O. Hale, Stanaland, D. Street, Whartenby, and Williams 
Instructors B. Andress®, L. Andress, Barbay, Beard, Blades, Bond, Bryan, Bushey, 
Carlson, Dunn, Jenkins, Paterson, Robbins, M. Street®, 
Whatley, Womack, and Woodf: 


Economics (EC) 


409 


Accounting 


211-212. Introductory Accountin . Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., sophomore standing. 
keeping sepebnietl and ting (5-5) accounting principles. EC 211 is prerequisite to EC 
212, EC 211 not open to students having credit in EC 215. 


215. Fundamentals of General and Cost Accounting (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4, Pr., sopho- 
more s i 
The tichtamaptel concepts and principles of general and cost accounting with emphasis on 
accumulating, reporting, and interpreting cost data in the production area of business 
tag ser (Not open to undergraduates majoring in BA. Credit in EC 211 excludes credit 
or 215). 


311-12, Intermediate Accounting (5-5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Pr., EC 212, 
advanced principles of accounting involving partnerships, corporations, systems, and 
analysis of financial statements. 


* Temporary. 
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314, Income Tax srcouniog (5). Pr., EC 212, 
Interpretation of 


ations, preparation of returns, and the keeping of accounting 
records for tax purposes will be considered in this course. 


411-12. Cost Accounting (5-5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr.. EC 312, and junior standing. 
Accounting principles involved in job-lot, process, and standard cost accounting. 


414. Advanced Income Tax Accounting (5). Pr., EC 312, 314, and junior standing. 
Special tax accounting problems of individuals, partnerships, corporations, estates, and 
trusts. Extensive use will be made of a tax service program. 
416. Auditing Ag Pr.» EC 312, and junior standing. 
The princi uditing with particular attention to methods of testing, analyzing, and 
summarizing we harrses records, 


Ba Advanced Accounting (5-5), Lec, 2, Lab, 6. Pr.. EC 312, and junior stand- 


re aS accounting theories and procedures, consolidation of financial statements, and 
other special problems will be studied in this course. 


419. Governmental Accounting (5). Pr.. EC 312, and junior standing. 
Budgeting and accounting p ures of governmental divisions. 


Economic Theory and History 


200. General Economics (5). MH 122 or equivalent, sophomore standing. 
Economic principles with ba Mars upon the mucro-economic aspects of the national 
economy, 

202. Economics IT (5). Pr., EC 200. 

A continuation of economic principles with emphasis wpon micro-economic aspects of the 
economy, 

206. Socio-Economic Foundations of Contemporary America (3). General elective. 
The social and economic developments which lead to and help toward an understanding 
of present day American society. 

451. Intermediate Microeconomics (5), Pr., EC 202, junior standing. 

The theory of pricing under varying market conditions and istributions ‘of income among 
the factors of production, 

452. Comparative Economic Systems (5). EC 202, junior standing. 

fH analysis of rival economic doctrines Po Capitalism, Socialism, and Communism. 

453. Rnchianre of etter and Development (5). Pr., EC 202 and junior standing. 
Concepts, principles and problems of economic growth and development with consideration 
of appropriate policies for both Sym fee res and advanced economies, 

454. History of Economic Thought (5). Pr., EC 202, junior standing. 

The development of economic ideas, principles, and systems of analysis from early times to 
the present. 

456. Intermediate Macro-economics (5). Pr., EC 202 and junior standing. 

The measurement =e national output, and with income and employment ae general 
equilibrium theory, and theories of interest, investment, and consumption. 

457. Economic History of Europe (5), Et. junior standing. 
oti amet contributions of the mediev. al period: merenndition: laissez-faire; “hata 

in agriculture, industry, rth nal meee trade, and banking to World War 

458. Economic History of the United States (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Development of economic institutions, growth of “industries, regional specialization, 
and relation of Rebar» to business enterprise from the Colonial period to the present. 

460. Economic Development of the South (5). Pr., EC 458 and junior standing. 
The historical approach to the development of industry, transportation, banking, etc., in the 
South. Emphasis is given to Alabama. 

471. Foreign Trade (5). Fe 202, junior standin 


Economic background of foreign trade, various ceoistis 2 in foreign trade, balance of trade. 
Buancing foreign trade, etc. 


Finance 


Money and Bankin Banking (5)._ Pr EC 202 or AS 202, junior standing, 

Money, credit and banking including consideration of monetary systems, foreign exchange 
and commercial banking with relation to the Federal Reserve System. 

Business Cycles (5). Pr., EC 202 and junior standing. 

The causation of economic "cycles, their aS and proposed means of control. 
Monetary Theory and Policy ( junior standing and EC 360, 


Advanced monetary and banking icy. gif aes given to government fiscal policies and 
programs, 


S 


BE 


101, 


321, 


322, 


340. 


341, 
342. 


402. 


472. 


473. 


476, 


400, 


404. 


433. 
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Corporation Finance (5). Pr., EC 202 and 212, junior standing. 

Financial organization and policies of modern business enterprise with special emphasis 
on the corporation. 

Investments (5). Pr., EC 463, junior standing, 


> 


Individual investment policies, investment institutions, and types of investments available. 


Public Finance (5). Pr., EC 202, junior standing. 
Facts and principles of government revenues and disbursements including attention to state 
and local financial problemas. 


General Business 


Introduction to Business (5), 
An introductory course for Business Administration majors covering business organization 
and procedure. {Not open to juniors or seniors or students with credit in EC 200.) 


Property Insurance (). EC 200 and junior standing. 
The principles, uses and types of insurance with particular emphasis on fire, marine, auto- 
mobile and casualty lines. 


Life Insurance (5). Pr., EC 200, junior standing. 
The organization of the life insurance business and the various types of contracts. 


Real Estate (5). Pr., EC 200, junior standing, 
The fundamental principles and practices as applied to the purchase, sale, lease, mortgage, 
title and management of real estate, 


Personal Finance (3), General elective, Pr., junior standing. 
Plans for managing personal financial problems involving insurance, housing, household 
budgeting, investments, personal and bank loans, credit and time buying, ete. 


Business Law (5). Pr., EC 200, or AS 202. 
Contracts, torts, courts and partnerships from the standpoint of the average citizen. 


Business Law (5). Pr., EC 341, 
Legal principles covering sales, agency, insurance, personal property, real property, surety- 
ship and bankruptcy presented from the standpoint of the layman. 


American Industries (5), Pr., EC 200, and  fontor standing. 

Selected industries, emphasizing economic factors affecting growth, organization and opera- 
tion. 

Government and Business (5), Pr., junior standing and EC 202, . 
The regulation and control of business by government with emphasis upon the legislation 
dealing with combinations, public utilities, transportation, and economle development. 


Economics of Transportation (5). Pr., EC 200, junior standing. 

The development of systems of Se a Rates are studied as they affect agriculture, 
commerce and industry, Attention is also given to government regulation of transportation 
agencies, 


Traffic Management (5), Pr., junior standing, EC 472 or instructor's approval. 
Fundamentals S traffic bee in the Senate operations of business and industrial 
concerns. 


Motor Transportation (5). Pr., EC 200, junior standing. 

Economics of the motor ee business with emphasis on freight and passenger 
carriers and the highway system. Particularly designed for students of business and of civil 
engineering. 


Management 


Business Organization & Management (5). Pr., EC 202. 
A brief Sinatptiens of the structure ood major functions of business followed by evaluation 
of the basic managerial techniques as applied in the operation of business enterprises, 
Industrial Management (5). Pr., junior standing and EC 300, 

Principles and itisids of ad aentifie management as applied in the actual control 
and operation of industrial enterprises. 

Administrative Management (5). Pr.. EC 300 or SA 400, or consent of in- 
structor, junior standing. é 

Administrative eteantaalion’ systems design, data collection and processing methods, com- 
munications and records management, office physical facilities, office performance standards 
and control, motivation of office personnel. 

Retail Store Management (5), Pr., EC 331, junior standing, 

Principles and practices involved in the scientific operation of the retail store. Store 
location, layout, buying, pricing, and merchandise control, 
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436. 


447. 


445. 
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Sales M ement (5). Pr., EC 300, EC 331, 2 peace standing. 

Principles practices of sound organization and istration of Shes organization, 
Includes consideration of: sales department organization, selecting, training, compensating, 
and supervising salesmen, sales planning, setting up sales territories and quotas and other 
problems. 


eck es Personnel Management (5). Pr, EC 442 or PG 461, and junior 
st 

This ee deals with the solution of selected = igi of problems which confront per- 
sonnel managers and related supervisory personnel, 


Quantitative Methods of Management (5). Pr., ior standing and EC 274. 

Saree male methods in management and their dF pas in production, marketing, and 
e 

Business Policies and Administration (5), Pr., EC 202, EC 300, or consent of 

instructor, junior standing. 

The formulation and application of policies and programs pertaining to personnel, produc- 

tion, finance, procurement and sales in the business enterprise. 


Marketing 
Principles of Marketing (5). Br EC 202, 
A general but critical survey of field of marketing covering marketing channels, func- 


tions, methods and institutions. 
Credits and Collections (5). Pr., EC 200, junior standing. 

The nature and functions of credit, credit investments, credit information, mercantile and 
installment credit, credit department, organization and management, collection methods, 
credit insurance, etc. 


. Salesmanship (3). Pr., junior standin 


The principles and problems in personal well ing covering the various steps involved in the 
selling process. Consideration is also given to the economics of selling and to material use- 
ful to salesmen but ontside the field of selling techniques. 


Advertising (3). Pr. EC 331 junior stan standing. 

The principles and practices invol in advertising. Analysis of the need for advertising. 
Preliminary product and market analyses, budget considerations, technical preparation and 
testing, planning campaigns, media selection, and coordination of the entire program. 


. Purchasing (5). Fr. EC 33I, S31, junior standing. 


Objectives, © Stel aah industrial ‘Purchasing 


Laie A Froblems 5). Pry Bs EC 331 331, junior standin 
lems, policies distribution, terminal markets, trade bar- 
rion = redation 


Marketing Res Research h Methods 5 (5). Pr 2 EC 33 331, junior standing. 
g and their application to the solution 
of marketing maa ao 


Retail Merchandising (5). Pr., EC 433 and junior standing. 
The planning, policies, procedures, and techniques necessary to insure a balanced assortment 
of merchandise consistent with customer demand and profitable operation. 


Personnel Management and Industrial Relations 


. Leica Troens satin EC 202, junior standin 


saniipeien of the worker, the employer. 


en Late 
Personnel Management (5), Bie EC 300 or IE 201, junior standing. 
Management of labor, dealing th selection, training, placement, turnover, EE poli- 


cies, employee representation, etc 
Labor ann Lapeson 15 (5). Pr., EC 350, junior 


standing. 
und, content, and significance of industrial relations, wage and hour. 
~~ ot eabocnedt pny security laws. 


Industrial Relations (5). Pr., EC 200, ered standing. 

Analysis of legislation, ¢ ective bargaining, union ph a ena corporation and economic 
conditions bearing upon employer-employee relations. 

Job Evaluation (3), Pr., EC 442 or EC 445, junior standing or consent of in- 
Wage pe salary policy and administration with emphasis on the rationalization of wage 
and salary structures. 

Incentive Methods (3). Rick. EC 447, junior sanding OF cos or consent © of instructor. 


Methods and associated prob providing incentives management 
personnel in industry and eee 


244. 


274. 


474, 


601, 


607, 


610. 


611. 


614. 
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617. 
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Statistics 


Graphic Methods in Business (3). Pr., EC 101. 
Presentation and analysis of business data by means of graphs and charts incinuding line, 
bar, area, and break-even types of charts. Graphic solutions in linear programming. 


pany and Economic Statistics I (5). Pr.. MH 122 or equivalent and EC 200 
or AS 202. 

Frequency distribution and time series analysis; index numbers; probability; binomial and 
normal distributions; introduction to statistical inference, 


meipess and Economic Statistics II (5). Pr., junior standing and EC 274 or 
equivalent. 

Probability distributions including the Poisson and “t” distribution; advanced time series 
analysis; chi square; multiple and partial correlation; statistical decision theory, 


GRADUATE COURSES (EC) 


. The National Income and Capital Accumulation (5). Pr., EC 202 and graduate 


standing or consent of instructor. 
Computation of the national income, the uses of income data, interest fates, saving and 
investment, the monetary and credit system, 


Value and Distribution (5). Pr.. EC 451 and graduate standing or consent of 
instructor. 
Positive Sonia and limitations of the modern theories of value, wages, rents, and profit. 


. Management Problems (5). Pr., EC 480 or permission of instructor, 


Basic administrative problems in business and industry. Managerial controls as applied to 
administrative and operative functions. 


Managerial Economics (5), Pr., EC 202, graduate standing or consent of in- 
structor, 

Decision theory and criteria for decision-making concerning output, pricing, capital budget- 
ing, seale of operations, investment and inventory control. Attention is also given to con- 
cepts of profits, production and cost functions, competition and equilibrium for the firm 
and the industry. 


Business Research (5). Pr., EC 474, and graduate standing or consent of in- 
structor. 

The theory and practice of research through the mail survey, the personal interview, study 
of documents and observation. The analysis and presentation of research findings wil] be 
stressed. 


Managerial Accounting (5). Pr., EC 212, and graduate standing or consent 
of instructor, 

Primarily non-technical, for the student who will be confronted with business problems 
requiring a comprehensive understanding of accounting concepts, and the accepted methods 
of applying these concepts in decision-making, planning, and control. 


Advanced Accounting Theory (5). Pr., EC 312 and graduate standing or con- 


sent of i : 

A cath i! of the tolnin and development of double-entry accounting; followed by a critical 
study of the theory of modern accounting principles and procedures, 

Accounting Systems (5). Pr., EC 414, and consent of instructor, 

Systems used in various types of business operations. 

Advanced Auditing (5). Pr., EC 416 and graduate standing or consent of in- 
structor. 

Application of auditing principles and procedures to practical problems encountered in 
the field of public and private accounting. 
Advanced Accounting Problems (5), Pr,, EC 417 and graduate standing or con- 
sent of instructor, 

An extension to and a consolidation of all the other advanced accounting courses. Prepara- 
tion for special accounting examination. 

P Lab H r 

Secuiane hee Sepp latent ©) selected personnel or labor problems, programs and 
cases, 


Theory of Wages and Labor Mobility (5). Pr., EC 350 and EC 451 or per- 
Includes be Eee 4 8 of various theories of wage determination and of theories and 
empirical studies of labor supply and mobility. 

Economic Seminar (1-10). Pr., graduate standing or consent of instructor. 
For those students engaged in intensive study and analysis of economic problems. 
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Advanced History of Economic Thought (5). Pr., EC 454 or consent of in- 
structor,. 

A study tracing the development of economic thought with emphasis wpon Classical and 
Neo-Classical authors and their critics. The contributions of each writer are examined 
in the economic context from which they emerged and their influence on economic thought 
and national policy considered. 


ae (5). Pr.. EC 451, EC 474, EC 446 or EC 465, AS 460 and 


Application of mathematics and statistical methods to problems of economic analysis. Eco- 
nometric models of the economy as a whole and of individual sectors will be considered. 
Seminar in Money and Banking. (EC 360 and consent of instructor.) 

Goals, procedures, and achievernents in attaining monetary objectives at home und abroad. 
Special emphasis is given to published research results. 

Advanced ation Finance (5). Pr., EC 463. 

Intensive study of theory and problems of business finance from a decision-making, internal, 
problem-solving point of view, 


Seminar in Public Finance (5), Pr., EC 360, EC 465, and graduate standing 


or consent of instructor. 

Theory and principles of public finance at an advanced level with special emphasis on 
fiscal policy. 

International Economics and Finance (5). Pr., EC 471. 

Advanced study of foreign trade theory and balance’ of payments analysis, exchange rates, 
capital Ss, hasan financial institutions. Current problems in international finance are 
examin e 


Business and Economic Statistics III (5). Pr., EC 474 or equivalent. 
Design of experiments; analysis of variance covariance; fitting of Gompertz and other 
growth curves; selected nonparametric statistical methods. 


Managerial Statistics (5). Pr., EC 474 or EC 475. 

Application of classical and Bayesian statistical decision theory in the solution of man- 
agement problema. 
Research and Thesis, Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one 
quarter. 


Electrical Engineering (EE) 


Head Professor Holmes 
Honnall Lowry, Phillips, and Russell® 


Associate Professors Carroll, Feaster, Hickman, Nichols, h, and Ventrice 


361, 


363. 
372, 
373. 
353. 


nt Professors Breland, James, Miller, and ogers 
Instructors Carter, Douglass, Dupree, : Maxson, Nale, and Pettus 


Circuit Analysis I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 203 and MH 361. 
Basic definitions; laws; theorems; techniqu 


Electric Circuits (4), Pr.. MH 252 or 263 and PS 203 or 206. 
Passive and active circuits. Not open to electrical engineering students. 


. Electronics and Instrumentation (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 304. 


Instrumentation systems; communications systems. "Emphasis on application. Not open to 
electrical engineering students. 


Machinery and Power Transmission Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 304. 
Electrical machinery; power transmission. ad oer re. eaten ye Not open to electrical 
engineering students. 

Circuit Analysis II (5). 3. Pr., EE 263. 

Sinusoidal steady-state analysis, gto mnt i y coupled circuits; Fourier analysis. 


Circuit Analysis TI (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 361. 


Distributed Systems (5). Lec. - 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 362. 
Transmission lines; other distributed parameter systems. 


Electronics and Communicatio 
Secs a oe ae Sa ry RE 


Electronics and Comm tions II ; 
Amplifiers; oscillators; ee ene eM Shige hot Pr., EE 372, EE 362 


cil a Reet a and Control Systems I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 361. 


of energy conversion 


al ~ "© On leave leave. 


4 13. 
442, 
443. 
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491. 
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493. 
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Physical Electronics (4). Pr., EE 492. 
Physical principles of electrical and electronic devices. 


Automatic Feedback Control Systems (5), Lec, 4, Lab, 3, Pr., EE 362. 
Transfer functions; root locus plots; Nyquist and Bode diagrams; compensation. 
ae Electronics (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 471, EE 491 and junior 
st ” 

Applied tid state physics; selected topics in advanced solid-state devices and circuits, 


Digital Computers (3). Lec, 3. Pr., EE 471 and junior standing. 


Logic circuits; system analysis; applications of Boolean Algebra. 


. Nuclear Instrumentation (3). Lec. 3. Pr., EE 471 and junior standing. 


Electronic systems and devices utilized in nuclear science and technology. 


Analog Computers (3), Lec. 2, Lab, 3. Pr., EE 471 and junior standing. 
Computer programming including time and amplitude scaling. Computer solution of linear, 
non-linear, and partial differential equations. Simulation of various types of physical 
systems. 


. Magnetic Devices (3). Pr., EE 481 and junior standing. 


ae amplifiers and related magnetic devices employing both extrinsic and intrinsic 
eedback. 


. Introductory Network Synthesis (3). Pr. EE 362 and junior standing. 
r 


Introduction to the synthesis of passive networks, with emphasis on driving point functions, 


. Electronics and Communications IIT (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr.. EE 373. 


Continuation of EE 373. 


. Electronics and Communications IV (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 471. 


Continuation of EE 471. 


. Communication Systems (3). Pr., EE 472 and junior standing. 


Theoretical topics in modern communications systems. 


. Energy Conversion and Control Systems II (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 383. 


Continuation of EE 383; steady state and dynamic characteristics of electrumechunical ma~ 


chines. 
Energy Conversion and Distribution (3). EE 481 and junior standing. 


Pr., 
Further practical aspects of energy conversion and distribution. 
Electronic Instrumentation for Graduate Students (4). Lec. 3, Lab, 3, Pr., PS 
203, MH 361, 8 hours of Electrical Engineering and junior standing. 
Fundamentals of electronic instrumentation; special topics. Not open to ¢ cal engineer- 
ing students. 


Seminar, Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter, 


Electromagnetic Fields I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 363. 
Differential poe integral path sco of the electromagnetic ‘field; boundary conditions; sola- 
tion of elementary boundary value problems, 
Electromagnetic Fields Il (5), Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 491. 
Theory and application of guided waves; theoretical and experimental study of microwave 
devices and systems; relationship between field theory and circuit theory, 
Electromagnetic Fields I (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 492 and junior standing. 
Kadiating systems; wave propagation in unbounded media; applications to apace communi 
cations; illustrative experiments. 

GRADUATE COURSES 
Linear Analysis I (5), 
Methods of Sanlvale °). exponential forcing function, Fourier series, Fourier transform, 
Laplace transform, and superposition integrals. Complex variables and contour imtegration. 
Linear Analysis . Pr., EE 601. 
Generalized oe Bat networks: network porameters, equivalent ciroults, and intercon- 
nection of networks. Signal-flow diagratns, stability and transients on transmission lines. 
Active Circuits (5). Pr., consent of instructor. | 
The analysis of MB circuits: newative-resistance circuits and devices, amplifiers, 
oscillators, modulators, and demodulators. 
Power Transmission Systems (5). Pr., EE 601. ; 
Power transmission fakneed operating under both pormal and fault conditions, prob lems 
of design, protection, relaying, and metering; various types of instabilities; application of 
digital computers to problems in power transmission, a9 
Advanced Topics in Electromechanical Energy Conversion (5). Pr., EE 601. 
Dynamic Seaaanttbea of motion of electromechanical systems; the generalized rotating electro- 
mechanical energy converter; dynamics of systems; the n-m symmetrical machine, 
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615. Advanced Electrical Measurements (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr., EE 601. 
Measurements of circuit parameters, current, voltage, power, frequency, and wave shape 
at all frequencies; capabilities and limitations of rae measuring equipment, 


17. ren Pol Saree Lec, Lab, 3. Pr, EE 601, 
wpe . a. fon GE ag hay of sc Hig Bo circuits, with applications to pulw 
—e ” — ser suited to the individual student's needs. 


615. Feed Feedback Control Systems (5). Pr., EE ft, EE 601, 
eedback control systems. Review of stability criteria including root 
oh Rouh-ieaite and Nyquist. Propestion of matrices and general linear transforma- 
tions. State space analysis of continuous and discrete linear time-varying and non-time- 
varying systems. 


621. Electronic Computer Theory (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 601. 
General study of computer components; operational amplifiers, function generators, mvulti- 
pliers, stabilized power supplies; pulse circuits, memory storage devices and read-outs de- 
vices; techniques of computer operation. 

625. Sampled-Data Control Systems (5), EE 618. 
Analysis and synthesis of closed-loop Let a control systems using the z-transform; 
multirate sampled-data control systems; finite-width sampling. 

626. Modern Control Theory (5). Pr., EE 615. 

Variational calculus in optimum control; the maximum principle of Pontryagin, dynamic 

programming; introduction to Wiener-Kalman-Bucy filter theory. 


630. Electromagnetism (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 
Theory and application of electromagnetism for students not specializing in electromagnetics. 


633. Nonlinear i Ananysis (0). (5). Pr, EE KE Gol. 
nonlinear differential equations with illustrative examples 


ey heer models ease fe i technological devices based on nonlinear effects. 


636. Nonlinear Control Systems (5). Pr., EE 615. 
The analysis and synthesis of ar closed-loop control systems; Lyapunof’s methods, 
other stability criteria; numerical methods, 


637. Plasma Dynamics (5). Pr., EE 630. 
A aaa of the dynamic properties of systems of charged particles, with emphasis on sya- 
terns constrained by steady or time-varying magnetic fields. Areas emphasized are basic 
theory, laboratory models, and instrumentation. 


639. Switching Theory I Pr., EE 601. 
Number ays Sid ROD cso g, Boolean algebra, combinational switching circuits; multiple 
output combinational shianiiene wind bilateral switching networks, 
640, Suitching Theory II (5). Pr., » EE 639. 
Models elementary properties of sequential machines; sequential machine compatabili- 
ty; rovtnar aes and state Sorat ieee State assignment for sequential machines; asyn- 
chronous switching networks; and, speed independent switching circuit theory. 
641. Digital Systems (5), Pr.. EE 639, 
Memories and the associated read and write cirouitry; arithmetical — analog-to-digital 
converters; Rigitel crate converters; and special purpose aaa 
642. Advanced Topics in Switching and Automata Theory (5). , BE 639. 
Current topics in the field of digital systems. course will beg a complete study 
of current issues of journals concerned with te he co of digital systems. 
645. Network Synthesis I (5). Pr.. EE 601. 
Two-terminal passive networks; properties, realizability, and principles of synthesis. Con- 
ventional and modern filter synthesis. 
646. Network Synthesis I. Pr., EE 645, 
Four-terminal passive networks; properties, realizability and principles of synthesis. Po- 
tesitial analogy and approximation problems. 
650-1-2. Electromagnetic Theory and Applications I-IJ-III (5-5-5). Pr., consent of 
instructor, 
A three-course sequence for students specializing in electromagnetics. 


653. Antenons (6). Pr., consent of instructor. 
Advanced treatment of radiating systems, 


660- sa ah esahen and Parametric Electronics I-II-III (5-5-5). Pr., consent of in- 
or 


Atomic phenomena, quantum theory, kinetic theory and statistical mechanics; applications 
to electronic devices and systems. 


670-1. Information Theory I-II (5-5). Pr., EE 601. 
Probability; random variables; and stochastic processes. Analysis of channel models and 


proofs of coding theorems; construction of error-correcting codes; statistical properties of 
information sources. 
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675-6. Communication Theory I-II (5-5). Pr., EE 670, 
Signal detection and selection; modulation and coding; demodulation and decoding; con- 
temporary topics in communication theory, 

650, Directed Reading in Electrical Engineering. Credit to be arranged. 

690. Seminar, Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 


699. Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one 
quarter, 


799. Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than 
one quarter. 


Elementary Education (EED) 


Head Professor Coss 
Professors Ellisor and Newell 
Associate Professors hton and Spencer 
Assistant Professors Ashbaugh, Chant®, English, Hayes, Jensen, and Wilder 
Instructors Browning, Duncan®, Edge*, and Justice*® 
Visiting Professor Riggsby® 
Orientation 
101. Orientation; Personal and Professional (3). 
Helps transfers from other curricula and students enrolled in other schools achieve optinnwn 
personal, social, and intellectual development as college students. Helps them understand 
teaching as a profession, (Credit in EED 101 excludes credit in EED 102-3-4,) 


102-3-4. Orientation: Personal and Professional (1-1-1), 
Helps freshmen achieve optimum personal, social, and intellectual development as college 
students and to assist in planning professional careers. (Credit in EED 102-3-4 excludes 
credit in EED 101.) 


Reading Improvement 
Available as a service course and as a general elective to all University students. 


310. Reading Improvement (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 2. General elective. (Not open to stu- 


dents with credit in PG 101.) : 

Developmental reading for students who wish to improve their reading skills, Each stu- 
dent's present degree of reading efficiency is diagnosed and a program structured to his 
individual needs is planned and conducted. 


Curriculum and Teaching 


Undergraduate 


329. Creative and Recreational Expression (6). Lec. 5, Lab. 3. Pr., FED 300 or 
consent of department chairman. 
Creative and pan eres expression, involving basic knowledge and understanding, labora- 
tory demonstrations, and experimental approaches useful in this development, including such 
areas as music, art, rhythms, and other play activities, creative dramatics, creative writing, 
and use of learning materials. 


370. Teaching Elementary School Mathematics (4). Pr., FED 300 or consent of de- 
partment chairman, 

Emphasis on understanding of curriculum content, current trends in teaching, ose of 
appropriate teaching materials, planning for instruction, and evaluation of instruction, 

371, Teaching of Reading and Other Language Arts (6). Pr., FED 300 or consent of 

partment chairman. : 
Provides a balance between the theory and the methods of teaching reading and ora) and 
Written expression, including the use of appropriate instructional materials, equipment 
and organizational plans for various grade levels. 

396. Music for the Elementary Teacher (3). Pr., MU 371 or consent of department 
chairman, 
Elective course for Elementary Education Majors who need additional instruction in music, 

421. Developing Understandings of the Natural and Social Environment (6). Lee. 
5, Lab. 3. Pr., FED 300 or consent of the department chairman. 

Attention is given to social science, natural and physical science, health and safety through 
use of appropriate children’s books and other instructional materials, laboratory demonstra- 
tions and experimental approaches. 


. Temporary. 
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Undergraduate students in elementary education are eligible to complete neglte 
ments for teaching in certain areas in both the elementary and secondary schools, 
Students with this interest will complete one course in Teaching and one course in 
Program and a subject-matter concentration of 27 to 30 quarter ome in the subject- 
matter field selected. Teaching fields for the twelve-grade program include health, 

hysical education and recreation, page 230, industrial arts, page 290, and the areas 

ted under Interdepartmental, page 249. (For description of student teaching re- 
quirements, see page 249.) Available courses for meeting the subject-matter concen- 
tration are listed under minor requirements for each field included in the twelve- 
grade program, 


425. Student Teaching in Elementary School (10-15). Pr., senior standing. 
(For description, see page 250. ) 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 


461, Current Theory and Practice in the Teaching of Reading (5). Pr., junior stand- 
ing and teaching experience or consent of instructor. 
Principles of reading instruction within the settings of the areas of child development, 
leatning theories, individual differences, the role of reading in the total school and com- 
munity environment, and examination of current reading materials. 


474, Problems in Improvement of Reading at the Elementary School Level (5). Pr., 
junior standing and teaching experience or consent of instructor. 
An examination of problem areas of effective reading instruction in grades one through 
nine. Emphasis on phonetic word attack skills, comprehension, vocabulary building, and 
the use of supplementary materials in the reading program. 


496. Music in the Elementary School (5). Pr., junior standing. 
To give the individual teacher « deeper insight into skills, techniques, and knowledge of 
music. Appropriate materials, adapted to social and musical interests of children, are 
studied and evaluated. 


497. Organization of Elementary School Music (3). Pr., junior standing and EED 
329 or TED 423. 
Theory and development of the music program in the elementary school. 


Graduate 


641, en antec Procedures in Reading (5). Pr.. EED 461 or consent of department 
chairman, 
Administration, scoring and interpretation of specific reading tests to determine causes of 
reading disability. Formal and informal evaluation procedures for reqular and remedial 
classrooms. Screening tests for contributing factors to reading disability. Analysis and 
implication for correction of reading difficulties. 

642. Remedial Procedures in Reading (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr... EED 641 or 
consent of department chairman. 
Appropriate individual and group techniques for correcting deficiencies and practice in 


continuing evaluation of reading difficulties. Use of equipment and materials with children 
having reading problems. 


646, Studies in Education (1-3). Pr., one quarter of graduate study. 
A research problem wil) be selected in consultation with the professor who will supervise 
it. The problem should contribute to the program of the student, (Credit in ED 651 prior 
to 1960 excludes credit in this course.) 

649. Educational Trends and the Basic Skills (5), 
Recent developments in the elementary and junior high school with implications for teaching 
the basic skills. 

656, Directed Individual Study in Reading Diagnosis and Reading Remediation (5). 
Pr... EED 642 or consent of departmental chairman. 
Clinical experiences in diagnosing problems in reading und related areas. Also clinical 
experiences in the remediation of reading problems, 


Curriculum and Teaching in the Respective Areas of the 
Elementary School Program 


Each of these courses 651, 652, 653, and 654 applies to the following areas of 
the elementary school program: (G) Language Arts, (H) Mathematics, (K) Science, 
and (L) Social Science. 

651. Research Studies in Education in Areas of Specialization (5). Pr., 18 hours of 
appropriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional educa- 
tion, 

Review, analysis, and interpretation of available research with emphasis on designing new 
research to meet the changing needs of the school. 
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652, Curriculum and Teaching in Areas of Specialization (5), Pr. 18 hours of ap- 
propriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education. 
—— Snees and reappraisal of selecting experiences and content for curriculum 
mprovement, 


653. Organization of Program in Areas of Specialization (2-5). Pr., 18 hours of ap- 
propriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education. 
rogram, organization, and development of basic and supplementary materials for guiding 
teachers, faculties, and school systems in the continuous improvement of curticulam and 
teaching practices. 


654. Evaluation of Program in Areas of Specialization (2-5). Pr., 18 hours of ap- 
propriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education, 
valuation and investigation of teaching effectiveness with attention also given to the 
utilization of human and material resources and the coordination of arens of specialization. 


Study in other teaching areas including art; dramatic arts; gifted: mental retarda- 
tion; music; speech, Bag correction; health, physical education and recreation; and 
industrial arts is available also to students in elementary education, 


659-660. Practicum in Areas of Specialization (5-5). Permission of major professor. 
Provides advanced graduate students with supervised experience with emphasis on the ap- 
plication of concepts, principles, and skills acquired in previous course work. 


For advanced courses in curriculum, school library science, higher education, and 
research and dissertation, see TED. 
Thesis 


699. Thesis Research. (Credit to be arranged.) May be taken more than one quarter, 


Engineering Graphics (EG) 


Head Professor Francis 
Associate Professors Ingram, Little, McClung, and Thornton 
Assistant Professors Clement and Klepinger 
Instructors Bilbe and Stewart 


102, Engineering Drawing I (2). Lab. 6. Pr., Plain Geometry. 

Use of instruments; lettering practice; geometric constructions; principle views in projection; 
auxiliary and section views: dimensioning; detail working drawings; and isometric projection. 

104. Descriptive Geometry (2). Lab. 6. Pr., EG 102 and Solid Geometry. 

Basic principles pertaining to points, lines, and planes; including problems on sections, 
developments, and intersections of solids. 

105. Engineering Drawing IT (2). Lab, 6, Pr., EG 102. 

Technical sketching; reading analysis of shop drawings; machine parts, detall and assembly 
drawings; types and arrangement of materials; titles and cymbols; tracings, printing, and 
other reproduction methods; steel and timber structures; riveting and welding. 

204. Kinematics of Machines (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., EG 104, EG 105, and coreq., 
PS 201. Spring quarter, , 

A study and graphical analysis of the fundamental elements of machines, including 
definitions, velocity and acceleration diagrams, methods of transmission of motion by 
links, cams, gears, gear trains, and flexible connectors. 

205. Applied Graphic Statics (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. Pr., EG 105 and coreq., PS 201, 
Resultants and equilibrium of concurrent, parallel and non-parallel forces, moments of 
parallel forces; general cases of reaction of coplaner forces; stresses in simple trisses hy 
joint and section methods; cranes, derricks, dredges, and frames with hending member. 
static forces in machines with and without friction. 

206. Technical Sketching (2). Lab, 6. Pr., EG 104 and EG 105. 

Technical lettering, block and architectural; types of illustrations, purpovw and use: sketch 
ing techniques; pictorial drawings, oblique, isometric, dimetric, trimetric; perspective; shad- 
ing: use of the airbrush; charts; reproductions of drawingy. 

306. Advanced Graphics for Engineers (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 3. Pr.. EG 104, MH 361. 
Vector geometry, functional scales, nomography, combination of observations. empirical 
equations, and graphical caloulus. 

GRADUATE COURSES 

612. Design of Jigs and Fixtures (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring. 

Study of accepted types of jigs. amd dies; production rates, expense and savings, 
automatic tooling design, indexing operations. 

620. Patents (5). Winter. 

Patentability, claims, patent office procedures, foreign patents, role of patent attorney, 
petent drawings, sale and exploitation of patents. 
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English (EH) 


Head Professor Patrick 
Professors Amacher, Benson, Breyer, Brittin, Burnett, Current-Garcia, 
Haines, McCann, Nist, and Wood 
Associate RITES, W. S. Allen, Durant Jones, Michael, shay and Wright 
Assistant Professors Butler, Faulk, Hearn, Hudson, Leod, 
Patterson, hos Stroud 
Instructors Akins, J. W. Allen, Askins, Brown® ial pe adi Hill®, ie 
Lehmann, Logue, Moore®, Ric rdson Schneider 
Smith, J. Solomon®, O. Solomon, Turner® , Waters, agg Welsh 


The pp agbece yd for the English major enrolled in the School of Arts and 
Sciences are stated o n page 85, and for the English major enrolled in the School of 
Education, on page ll 


English Composition (101-102 or ite tlle required of all students and is a 
prerequisite for all other courses in English 


101-2. a Enelish 8 Composition (5-5). EH 101 pr. for EH 102. All quarters. 
tials of grammar, composition, and reading. 
103-4, _ English Composition for Superior Students (5-5). All quarters, 
Readipg and composition for supenor students. 
108. Classical Literature (5). All quarters, 
The reading and discussion of significant works of classical Greek and Roman literature 
with emphasis on the western heritage of ancient thought. 


141, Bietscet Vocabaiery t (3), All quarters, 


es, and the more common root words of medical terminology. 


208. Literature of the Western World (3). General elective. Pr., EH 108 or EH 
253. All quarters. 
Eight significant literary works of the Western World which provide representative views 
of man in the Medieval, OBE eek ge and Eighteenth Century periods. 
253. Literature in English (5). uarters, 
literature of England to 1800. 


254. faucaies in English (5). ‘AM. quarters. Pr., EH 253. 
English and American literatore of eenth and twentieth centuries. 


301, Creative Writing (3), General elective. Fall, Spring. 
writing and criticizing of short stories. But the odd may be permitted to write 
cath drama, or any other form of imaginative literature. 
302. Creative Writing (8). G General elective. Fall, Spring. 
A continuation of English 3 
804. Technical Writing (3). it quarter S. 
Not open to students with Ea mn EH 345. Report writing for engineers. 
$10. Word S Stary (3). General elective. Fall, Sprin 
English words and their meanings with the object of improving the stu- 
amehare pl of his language and illustrating for him some of the patterns in the 
development of human thought. 
312, The European Novel (5). Spring, 
The reading and analysis of significant novels by major European writers. 
320. An Introduction to Drama (3). General elective. Winter. 
Representative tragedies and comedies of Europe from antiquity to the present. Such fig- 
ures as Sophocles, Moliere, Shakespeare and Ibsen will be considered. 
325. The Short Story 7 AS). Winter. 
The development of short story in America and Europe from the early nineteenth 
century to the present, 
330. Medieval Literature in Translation (5). Sprin ring. 
Masterworks of English and European literature produced from 1250 to 1400. 
340, ota Classical Background (5). Fall. Not open to students with credit in EH 
OS. 
Readings from the major Greek and Roman writers. The texts studied are chosen with 
particular attention to their subsequent influence upon English and American literature. 
$45, Business and Professional Writing (5). All quarters, 
A course in practical composition including abstracting, correspondence, and reports for 
students in business administration and pre-professional science, 


NOT OPEN TO ENGLISH MAJORS OR MINORS. Students cannot earn credit in this 
course and also in EH 304. 


* Temporary. 
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350. Shakespeare's Greatest Plays (3). General elective. Fall. Not open to students 
with credit in EH 451-2. 
Some of Shakespeare’s masterpieces. 


352. Contemporary Fiction (5). Fall. 
American and British novelists from Lawrence to Faulkner. 


353. Contem Drama (5). Sprin 
Continental, Butish, and Ps PD Oe from Ibsen to the present day, 


357. Survey of American Literature (5). Fall. 
American literature from the beginning to 1860. 


358, Survey of American Literature (5). Spring. 
American literature from 1860 to the present. 


360. Continental Fiction (3), General elective. Winter. 
Representative European short stories and novels. 


361. Hist f English Dr . Winter. 
Enslith> drama fore the nr period to 1900. 


363. Ei ht th Cc i i ture , Fall. 
Bostry and. gisan Citta) Otten, Sema foto. 


365. Southern Literature (3), General elective. Spring, 


372. The American Novel (5). Winter. 
The development of the American novel from the beginning to 1900, 


381. The Literature of the Age of Reason (3). General elective. Fall. 
Rationalism, its assumptions and effects, political, social, and scientific as seen in the 
tae of such major cighteenth-century writers as Locke, Johnson, Burke, Voltaire, and 

ousseau. 

390. Advanced Composition (5). All quarters. 

The practice and naa of aye oe Sb wndtes the command of language for the clear and 
forceful communication of ideas. 

394. Introduction to Linguistics (5), Winter. 

The phonological, Sparel i syntactical systems of late modern English. 

401, Advanced English Grammar (5), Fall, Spring. Pr., junior standing. 
Formal and functional grammar. 

410. European Literature (5). Winter. Pr., junior standing. 

The waacipal European ad figures and trends from the Renaissance to the present, 
with emphasis on the literature of Italy, France and Germany. 

415, Great Nineteenth Century Writers (3 hrs.). 

Selected works of five to eight aed Si oak Century writers such as Balzac, 
Flaubert, Chekhov, Turgenev, James and Zola. 

420. Great Twentieth Century Writers (3 hrs.). 

Selected works by five to eight wit, Twentieth Century authors such as Conrad. 

Shaw, Faulkner, O'Neill, Joyce, Kafka, and Sarte. 

Comedy and Satire (5), Pr., junior standing. 

The eee, and ind of tee closely interrelated literary genres, based on the read- 

ing of representative examples from the literature of the Western World. 

430, The Craft of Fiction (5). Pr., junior standing, EH 301-2, consent of in- 
structor, 

The writing of fiction. 


441. History of the English Langua . Spring. 
The sieviecdontoa development of So I ie 

450. Contempor Poetry (5). Winter. Pr., junior standing. 
The chief modern poets Bh Wai and America. 

451-2. Shake 5-5). Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr., junior standing. 
The first p tate (55) with the ah ea written tone 1800, emphasizing comedies; the sec- 
ond, with the plays written after 1600, stressing tragedies. 
Credit for either or both of these courses excludes credit for EH 350. 


456. The English Romantic Movement (5), Spring. Pr., junior standing. 
Romantic poetry from Gray to Keats. 

457. Victorian Literature (5). Winter. Pr., juni standing. 
The major poets and non-fiction writers from 1830 to 1890. 

459. Poetry and Prose of the English Renaissance (5). Fall. Pr., junior standing. 
The non-dramatic literature of the Tudor Period. on 

463. Eighteenth Century English Literature (5). § Pr., junior standing. 
rgonas ia weniey oil engli from Johnson or —_- 


425. 
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481-2. English Novel (5-5). Fall, Winter. Pr., junior standing. 
The first quarter provi a survey of the development of fiction from the Greek Romances 
down through the Renaissance and then concentrates on the great English novelists of the 
18th Century. The second quarter provides a survey of the English novel from Jane 
Austin to Thomas Hardy. 


491. American Poetry (5). Fall, alternate years. Pr., junior standing. 
Major American poets from the Colonial period to 1930. 


492. American Drama (5). Fall, alternate years. Pr., junior standin 
American dramatic and stage history from lonial times to the nineteenth century, with 
emphasis on developing tastes and techniques. 


495. Southern Literature (5). Spring. Pr., junior standing. 
The poctry, fiction, and non-fiction prose writings in the South from Revolutionary times 
to the present, with major emphasis centering on Southern regional attitudes and trends. 
Not open to students with credit in EH 365. 


498-99. Readings for Honors (5-5). Pr., junior pry Nebr a minimum 2.0 over- 
all average, a 2.5 average in at least five upper division English courses, and 
the consent of the English Department. 

Individual reading programs in a specific period or phase of literature or language, as 
rapes ae an by the instructor and student, An honors essay and a written examination will 
© required. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
610. Introduction to Graduate Study (5), Summer, Fall, Winter. 
611-12. Studies in the History and Interpretation of Literature (5-5), Summers only. 


614, The Theory of Prose Fiction (5). 
Methods techniques of prose fiction, particularly as they developed during the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, The course will focus on the close study of 
selected novels and criticism. 


616-17. Studies in the American Language (5-5). Summers only. 

620. The English Language, I: Old English (5). Fall. 

621. “ors a Language, II: Middle and Modern English to 1500 (5). Winter. 

623, Beowulf (5). Winter. Pr.. EH 620. 

625. Medieval Literature (5). Fall. 

626. Chaucer (5). Spring. 

627. Linguistics, I: Phonology and Morphology (5). Fall, Summer. 

628. Linguistics, Il: Syntax and Grammar (5). Summer, Winter. 

629. Linguistics, III: Formal Stylists (5). Spring. 

631. Elizabethan and Jacobean Drama (5). Fall. 

632. Spenser (5). Spring 1966. Alternates in Spring with 635. 

633. Studies in the Poetry and Prose of the English Renaissance (5). Winter. 

634, Poetry and Prose of the Seventeenth Century (5). Winter. 

635. Studies in Shakespeare (5). Alternates in Spring with 632. 

636. Milton (5). Spring. 

640. Restoration and Eighteenth Century English Drama (5). Spring. 

641. Studies in the Age of Pope (5). Fall. 

642. Studies in the Age of Johnson (5). Winter. 

650. Studies in English Romanticism (5), Winter. 

652, Victorian Poetry (5). Spring. 

653. Victorian Prose (5). Fall. 

654. Studies in the Nineteenth Century English Novel (5). Spring. 

660. Modern Poetry (5). Spring, 

661. Modern Fiction (5), Winter. 

662. Studies in Twentieth Century Literature (5). Fall. 

670. American Literature of the Colonial and Revolutionary Periods (5). Spring. 

71. Studies in American Literature, 1800-1860 (5). Alternates in Summers and 
Winters with 673, 

72, Studies in American Literature, 1860-1914 (5). Fall. 
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673. acy _ the Literature of the South (5), Alternates in Summers and Winters 
wit j 


680, nae History of Literary Criticism (5), Alternates in Summers and Winters with 


681, The History of Literary Criticism (5). Continuation of EH 680. Alternates in 
Summers and Winters with 680, 

684-85. Directed Individual Study (5-5). 

690. Continental Romanticism (5), 


Cross-currents and influences among the literature of Europe during the Romantic Period, 
with attention to the effects of European Romanticism on English writers. 


699. Research and Thesis (5). 
799. Research and Dissertation (5). 


Foreign Languages (FL) 


Head Professor Peak 
Research Professor of Comparative Linguistics Skelton 
Associate Professors Hamilton and Whartenby 
Assistant Professors Helmke and Warbington 
Instructors Calvez, Fijan, Fugler, Hickman, Lewis, Lott, Murphy 
Vandegrift, Walters, and Wolverton 


Students who have satisfactorily completed two years of a foreign language in 
high school should continue that language on the intermediate level, College credit 
ill not be granted for an elementary course when the student has received two 
years credit for that language in high school, except by special permission of the 
Pca and Department of Foreign Languages with the approval of the stu- 
nts dean. 


French 


121, Elementary French I (5). 
To give the student the fundamentals of the French language together with as much sim- 
ple reading as time will permit. Constant stress will be placed on oral and aural practice. 

122, Elementary French II (5), Pr., FL 121 or equivalent. 

A continuation of FL 121. 
221. Intermediate French I (5), Pr., FL 122 or equivalent. 
des practice in reading current French, Special emphasis is placed on the acquisition 
of vocabulary and on oral practice, 

222. Intermediate French I (5), Pr., FL 221 or equivalent. 

An introduction to French literature. Representative works of moderate difficulty and high 
literary value will be read. Oral practice will be continued, 

321. Advanced French I (5). Pr., FL 222 or equivalent. 

Outstanding prose works, especially short stories and novels. Continued emphasis on vo- 
cabulary building and oral practice, 

322. Advanced French II (5), Pr., FL 222 or equivalent. 

A continuation of FL 321. 

421. Contem French Literature I (5). Pr., FL 222 or equivalent. 

Selected sane in the eatettte. of the Phe and twentieth centuries, Advanced prtic- 
tice in conversation. 

422. Contemporary French Literature II (5). Pr., FL 222 or equivalent. 

A continuation of FL 421, 

423. Survey of French Literature (5). Pr., FL 422 or dept. approval. 

The Sovekienacl of French he an from the Chansons de geste through the classical 


period. 
424. Survey of French Literature (5). FL 422 or dept. approval. 
pages the Belles 9 ire be est of French literature from Romanticism to the 


modem period. 

427, Independent Work in French I (5). Pr., FL 423 or FL 424 or dept. approval. 
For the superior student majoring in French, A reading course to be comp with a 
term paper. 

428. Inde ent Work in French II (5). Pr., FL 423 or FL 424 or dept. approval. 
For superior student majoring in French. A reading course to be compl with a 
term paper. 


131. 


132. 
231. 


232. 
331. 


431. 


432, 


433, 


437. 


151 . 


152, 
251, 


252, 
351. 


352. 
451. 
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Spanish 
Element panish I 
Strocture OF the - Spanish SAE, with practice in speaking, understanding, reading, and 
writing. 
Elementary Spanish tt (8). Pr., FL 131 or equivalent. 
A orien of FL Il 


Intermediate oak ¢ (5). Pr.. FL 132 or equivalent. 
Designed to acquaint the student with the civilization Spain while providing practice in 
reading and speaking. 


Intermediate Spanish Il (5). Pr., FL 231 or equivalent. 
Spanish literature, Representative works of outstanding Spanish writers will be examined. 


Advanced Spanish I (5), Pr., FL 232 or equivalent. 
ognized works of Spanish and ‘Spanish-American writers with a review of Spanish gram- 
ay par practice ~ composition. 


. Advanced Spanish II (5). Pr. Fi FL 232 or equivalent. 


A continuation of FL 331, ved emphasis on vocabulary building and oral practice, 


Contemporary Spanish rire I (5). Pr., FL 232 or equivalent, 
Selected readings in the literature of the ninet nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Advanced 
practice in conversation, 


Contemporary Spanish Literature II (5). Pr., FL 232 or equivalent. 
Selected readings in Spanish-American literature of "the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
Advanced practice in conversation. 


Survey of Spertien Literature (5). Pr., FL 432 or dept. approval. 
The development of Spanish literature from Poema del mio Cid through the Golden Age. 


. Survey of Spanish Literature (5) ®)..] Pr., FL 4382 or dept. approval. 


A continuation of FL 433. The 
“4 the contemporary period 

dent Work in Spanish I (5). Pr., FL 433 or FL 434 or dept. a approval. 
si superior student majoring in ces A reading course to be compl with a 
term paper, 


elopment of Spanish Literature from the Decadencia 


independent Work in Spanish I (5). 2 FL 1433 or FL 434 or dept, a approval. 
superior student majoring in Sb reading course to be compl with a 
term paper. 

German 


Elementary German I (5). 
The structure of the German language, with practice in speaking, understanding, reading, 
and writing. 


Elementary German II (5), Pr., FL 151 or equivalent. 
A continuation of FL 15], 
Intermediate Genin I (5). Pr., FL 152. 0 or equivalent. 

des the stud an understanding civilization of Germany while providing 
naan in Pave roneahre ipods the too ctealn, 
Intermediate German II (5). Pr., FL 251 or equivalent. 
German literature. Representative works of of various German authors will be studied, 
Advanced German I (5). Pr., FL 252 or equivalent. 
Recognized works of German writers, with a review of German grammar and practice in 
composition, 
Advanced German II (5). Pr., FL 252 or equivalent. 
A continuation of FL 35). dd! emphasis on vocabulary building and oral practice. 
Contemporary German Literature I (5). Pr., FL 252 or equivalent. 


Selected readings in German literature of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Advanced 
practice in conversation, 


Contemporary German Literature I (5). Pr., FL 252 or equivalent, 


A continuation of 45 


Survey of German caneet (5). Pr., FL 452 or dept. a approval, 
The development of German literature from the beginnings through the Age of German 
Classicism: (Schillar and Goethe). 


Survey of German Eiterstare (5). Pr., FL 452 or dept, approval. 


A continuation of FL 453, The deve ent of German literature from the Age of Roman- 
ticism up to the present. 


. Independent Work in German I (5), Pr., FL 453 or FL 454 or dept. a . approval. 


superior student majoring in German, A reading course to be compl 
term paper, 


458, 


241. 


J41. 


261, 


262 . 
361, 


171, 
172. 
271. 


601. 


605. 


101, 


104, 


105. 
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Independent Work in German II (5). Pr., FL 453 or FL 454 or dept. approval. 
For the superior student majoring in an. A reading courme to be completed with a 
term paper. 


Italian 
Elementary Italian I (5). Pr., permission of the instructor, 
The structure of the Italian language, with practice in speaking, understanding, reading, 
and writing. 


Elementary Italian II (5). Pr. FL 241 or equivalent. 
A continuation of FL 241, 


Intermediate Italian I (5). Pr., FL 242 or equivalent. 


The civilization and the literature of Italy while providing practice lo reading and speaking 
Italian. 


Portuguese 


Elementary Portuguese I (5). Pr., permission of the instructor, 
— San of the “Brazilian hed with practice in speaking, understanding, reading, 
and writing. 


Elementary Fortngaese II (5). Pr., FL 261 or equivalent. 


A continuaton of F 


Intermediate Portuguese I (5). Pr., FL 262 or equivalent, 
Brazilian civilization and Luso-Brazilian literature. 


Russian 
Elementary Russian I (5). 
The usta language, with a in reading, understanding, speaking, and writing, 


Elementary Russian II (5). Pr., FL 171 or equivalent, 
A continuation of FL 171. 


Int diate Russian I (5). Pr., FL 172 or equivalent. 
Russian “civilization. on on acquisition of ath oot and practice in reading, 


GRADUATE COURSES 
Linguistic Science (5), Pr ission of instructor, 
The various aspects if) areas. linguistic study, including an examination of language 
distribution, relationships, types, changes and development, and a brief introduction to 
phonetic structure, grammatical forms, and syntax. 
Indo-European Linguists (5). Pr., permission of instructor. 
Historical linguistics involving the reconstruction of proto Indo-European and the reflexes 
in the dialects, especially Latin, Greek, Sanskrit, and Gothic. 


Forestry (FY)* 


Professors DeVall, Christen, Hodgkins, and Johnson 
Associate Professor Posey 
Assistant Professors Beals, DeBrunner, and Larsen 


Introduction to Forestry (3). Fall. 
For freshmen. Nature and A Re. of forestry, wood technology, and the related Selds 


of natural resource management. Employers, compensation, and career ladders in these 
areas, Nature of professionalism. 

Forest Carto hy (2). Lab. 6. 

Use of eran engineering lettering, conventional map signs and symbols 
and application to planimetric and topographic maps, map design and grids. 

Forestry Convocation (0). Fall, Winter, Spring. 

A semi-quarterly forum i ed of all forestry students except in summer quarters. Yrs 
lecturers from all segments of federal, state, and private forestry will discuss topics o - 
portance to the forest economy and interest to students. 


201-2. Dendrology (3-3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Fall, Winter, Pr., BY 102, or permission 


203, 


of instructor. 

Identificati taxonomic and ecological characteristics, and the distribution of important 
forest ete the U.S.A. One quarter devoted to Angiosperms and one quarter to Gymno- 
Sperms, 

Silvics (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., AY 305, FY 202. | 

oo Maan 2 site factors on the reproduction, growth, development, and characteristics of 
forest vegetation and the effect of forest cover on the site. Classification. 


© The prerequisites may be waived, by permission of the instructor concerned, for junior and 
senior students in other departments. 


204, 


205. 


206. 
302. 
303. 
309. 


$10. 


Sil. 


313, 


316. 


330, 


391. 


413, 
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Forest Mensuration (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., FY 202, CE 201. 
Measurement theory; me ods and equipment used in measuring trees and stands; units 
of measure used in forestry; log rules and volume tables; condition class mapping; elemen- 
tary timber estimating; stand and stock tables, 


ath Identification and Uses (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., FY 201 or 


Identification of the commercial woods of the United States by macroscopic features, 
Elementary woul! anatomy, sufficient to permit an understanding of wood properties anid 
why individual woods are suited to some uses and not to others. Introduction of the stu- 
dent to the oiajor uses of wood. The basic principles of limber grading. 


Wood Measurements (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Winter. Pr., MH 107 or equivalent. 
Wood measurements oriented toward the needs of students in wood technology. 


Forest Fire Control and Use (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 8. Winter. Pr., junior standing. 
Forest fire protection, Use of fire as a silvicultural tool, Public relations problems, 


Forest Recreation (3), Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing. 
Planning and administration of recreation in forest land management, 


Sampling i (3) Lec, 2, tas 3. Winter, Pr., MH 162 or consent of instructor. 
Basic stati cal and sampling concepts and procedures as applied to forestry problems, 


Advanced Mensuration (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr., FY 309, 

Statistioal decision theory. Stratified sampling, including testing for effectiveness of xtrati- 
fication, allocation of the sample, and sample size, Inventories with probability propor- 
tional to size (point sampling). Forest growth and yield. Nature and use of yield 
tables. Stand projection methods. Growth percent. 


Lae Teseaeay I (5). Lee. 3, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., FY 101 and one quarter of 
enarolo 

antiication of commercial woods of industry by microscopic features. Basic microtech- 
nique. Wood anatomy and properties. 


Farm Forestry (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall, Winter, sophomore standing. 
(Not open to students in the degree Forestry” curricula. ) ge place of farm some 4 in 
agricultural economy, The application of forestry principles to the problems of the farm 
woodland, especially as they relate to Alabama conditions. 

Forest Economics (3). Lec. 3. Winter. Pr., FY 101, AS 202, junior standing. 
Fundamentals of economics as applied to the business of forestry. Supply, demand and 
price relationships and predictions for the Par Input-ontput relationship in production, 
Forest Products (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6. FY 205 or FY 311. 

Specifications, grading and manufacture of ht products derived from forest lands, includ- 
ing an introduction to pulp and paper manufacture and other chemical and mechanical 
processes utilizing wood, 


Field Mensuration (5), Lec, 1, Lab. 12. Summer. Pr., FY 101, FY 204, 
Practical experience in timber cruising and Geld application of cree mensufation principles, 


Forest Engineering (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 12. Summer. Pr., FY 101, CE 201. 
Road location, staking and computation of cuts and fills. Surveying and mapping of 
forest properties. Topographic surveying and mapping for recreational purposes. 
Alabama Forest Industries (3), Lec, 1, Lab. 6. Summer. Pr., FY 101. 
Inspection and study of logging operations and primary manufacturing of forest products. 
Forest Site Evaluation (2). Lec, 1, Lab. 3. Summer, Pr., FY 203. 

Theoretical and field training in the classification and evaluation of forest habitats, 
Forest Regeneration (3), Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Summer. Pr., FY 101, FY 203. 
Field observation and evaluation of natural and artificial methods of regeneration of forest 
types, with emphasis on ecological factors, 

Lumber Grading (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Fall. 

Lumber grading, including hardwoods and softwoods; yard, structural and forestry grades. 
Forest Management (5), Lec, 5. Winter. Pr., FY 420, FY 316 and junior 
stan 

General Or ctalae applicuble to the organization, adsministration and regulation of forest 
properties primarily for the production of crops of timber. 

Logging (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Fall. Pr., FY 101. 


Logying methods and the factors affecting the ‘costs. In euch phase of logging. Field prac- 
tice given in the safe use of mechanical logging equipment. 


Microtechnique of Hard perpen. (5). Lec, 1, Lab. 12. Fall. Pr., FY 311, or 
permission of instructor and junior standing. 


Preparation and sectioning of hard materials for microscopic study. Care and use of the 
sliding microtome and diamond saw, staining, counterstaining, and mounting of sections. 


414. 


415. 
417. 


418. 


420. 


421. 


425. 


429. 


430, 


431. 


452. 


433. 


434, 


435. 


436. 


440. 
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Regional Silviculture (3). Lec, 3. Fall. Pr., FY 420 and junior standing, 
The principal forest type groups, their site occurrence, growth, value, Py current silvi- 
cultural problems and practices, of each of the forest regions of the United States. 


Range Management (2), Lec, 2. Pr., FY 203, or BY 413, and junior standing, 
Survey of range management as applied ‘to forest properti 


Fhotogrammetry (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., FY $310 and junior standing. 
Use of aerial photographs in Forestry. Particular emphasis is placed on specifications for 
forestry photographs, basic map control, planimetric mapping, “\cxtulion mapping, timber 
type mapping ond timber volume estimation, 


Advanced Forest Management (3). Lec, 1, Lab, 6, Spring. Pr., FY 407 and 
st 
‘ara — and procedures in preparation of management plans; preparation of man- 
agement plans for selected areas, 


siyreseaes 1): Lec. 3, Lab, 6. Fall. Pr., FY 203 or BY 413 and junior 
tan 

Methods af controlling establishment, composition, growth, and quality of forest stands. 
Forest Research Methods (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr., FY 309 and junior 
st 

— e: statistical and sampling methods. Experimental design and analysis of data, 
Wood Gluing and Lamination (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Winter, Coreq., FY 311, 
Pr., PS 205 and junior standing. 

Types and characteristics of woodworking glues. The theory, design, and manufacture of 
laminates and other glued products. The student will be introduced to research techniques 
and procedures by pursuing a specific study that will culminate in a comprehensive report. 


. Forest Valuation (5), Lec, 5. Fall. Pr., FY 204, FY 316 and L fanios standing. 


Bases and methods of determining the value of stumpage and land. Calculation of tases 
on and damages to a forest enterprise. Principles of insurance as applied to a forest 
enterprise. Computation of financial maturity of trees and stands. 


Forest Tree Nursery Management (3), Lec. 2, Lab, 3. Spring. Pr., FY 397 
and junior standing. 

Principles and practices applicable to the operation of a commercial forest tree nursery. 
Soil Management techniques directly related to seedling quality will be stressed. 


Wood Technolo II (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., FY 311, CH 203, PS 205, 
and junior stan ing. 

Physical and chemical nature of wood substances; wood-liquid relations, thermal and elec- 
trical properties, chemical processing of wood. 


Wood Technology HI (5). Lec, 3, Lab, 6. Spring. Pr., FY 311, PS 205, and 
funior standing. 

echanical properties of wood, factors affecting the strength of wood, principles used io 
design of wood structures. 


Seasoning and Preservation of Wood (5). Lec. 5. Winter. Pr. FY 311 and 
junior standing, 

Principles and practices of seasoning and impregnation of wood, study of wood destroying 
agencies. 


Che Sede dh Preservation Laboratory (2). Lab, 6. Spring, Pr., FY 432 and 
or standin 

uired for won technology majors only, Laboratory study of techniques and equipment 
used in the seasoning and impregnation of wood, 


Forest Policy (3). Lee. 3. Fall. Pr., FY 101 and junior standing. 

Developanent of 9). policy in the United States against the background e cultural heri- 
tages and national economic situations ws causative factors. Some time is devoted to sev- 
eral basic considerations important in developing forest policy. 


Forest Products Marketing (5). Lec, 3, Lab, 6. Winter. Pr., FY 101, FY 
04 an stan 

inbrodnaeelée ter ee timber whe capable of being harvested from the forests, with special 
emphasis on the marketing channels through which they move. Work in lumber specifica- 
tions, log scaling and grading supplemented by sawmill demonstrations, Product specifico- 
tions and comparative prices and production costs. 

Forest Watershed Management (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Pr., FY 203 or BY 413 
and junior standing. 

Influence of forests and forestry practices upon streamflow. 


Farm Forest Management I 19) Jed “Dem. 4. Pr., sraduate standing, 

Field demonstrations to be arranged of measuring forest products and computing 
volumes and growth of trees and stands Se abie to forest practice in farm woodlots, 
Methods of thinning, stand improvement, and harvesting, applicable to woodlot management. 


490. 


601, 


610, 


611. 


617. 


6el. 


695. 
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Small Woodland Management (5), Summer. For majors in Education or Agri- 
cultural Education, by consent of instructor. 

The importance of small forest holdings in the national, regional, and state economies. An 
evaluation of trends in ownership patterns and their related problems. Characteristics used 
in recognition of forest stands comprising major forest types. Principles of forest manage- 
ment and their application. 


Senior Thesis (5). Pr., senior standing, 

A problem in the student's area of interest. Will test ability of student to do thorough 
brary research as well as any needed laboratory or field work, A comprehensive report, 
written in the style of a graduate thesis, is required. 


Seminar in Forestry (1). Spring. Pra senior standing. 

Advanced study of current literature "recent developments, with written and verbal 
reports on selected problems. Felten of all graduate students tn forest management and 
wood technology and all seniors in the Honors Program, 


GRADUATE COURSES 
Wood Chemistry (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Spring. Pr., FY 430, CH 203. 


Detailed study vag the physical and chemical nature of cellulose and’ modified = and 
their derivatives. Study of the lignocellulose complex. The chemical analysis of wood. 


Forest Tree Improvement (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr., ZY 300 or consent 

of instructor. 

Principles of heredity as applied to forest trees and their management. Review of current 

knowledge in tree improvement. Principles of forest tree breeding. Study and evaluation 

of activities designed to produce genetically improved trees. 

Forest Soils (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr.. AY 304 or AY 305. 

Importance of morphological, physical and chemical properties of forest soils in relation 

to growth of trees. Classification of forest soils on the basis of productivity. Special em- 

phasis on forest soils in the southern pine region. 

Forest laventony notin Mase Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Winter. Pr., FY 417, FY 310. 

Design and timber volume and growth appraisals, continuous forest 

inventory oar use eee? aianne computing equipment in forest inventory operations. 

Farm Forest Mastagement Il (3). Lee. 4. Pr., FY 440 and graduate standing. 

Organization of the farm woodlot for continnous forest production. Methods of balancing 

cut and drain, and plans for the efficient administration of the woodlot as a business. 

Directed Study (1-5), All quarters. Directed Study limited to a maximum of 

5 hours in any specified area and to a maximum of 15 hours in all areas as 
credit towards the Master of Science degree. 

Areas of Directed Study: (A) Forest Management, (B) Forest Economics, (C) Forest Sam- 

pling, (D) Regression Analysis, (E) Linear Programming, (F) Forest Photogrammetry. 

(G) Forest Mensuration, (H) Forest Engineering, (1) Forevt Soils, (J) Forest Ecology, 

(K) Forest Genetics, (L) Tree Physiology, (M) Wood Anatomy & Quality, (N) Uses of 

Wood & Derived Products, (O) Chemistry of Wood Glues, Finishes, & Impregnants, and 

(P) Timber Physics. 

Special Problems (3 to § hrs.). All quarters, 

A special problem in forestry or wood utilization. Such a problem will be of lesser 
magnitude than a thesis but will test the student’s ability to do thorough library research 
as Well as any snadad laboratory or field work, and to prepare a comprehensive report 
on his findings. The work may be spread over more than one quarter, but shall be limited 
to a total of eight quarter hours. 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


Foundations of Education (FED) 


Head Professor Willers 
Professors Holloway and Punke 
Associate Professor Phillips 


Assistant Professors Lauderdale, Leischuck, Shane, Shapiro, Todd, and Young 


200. 


Instructors Childs, Easley, and McCullers 
Visiting Professor Gomillion 


Undergraduate 


Foundations of Education (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. All quarters. Pr., FED 213 or 
ahora Pr., or x cored., FED 214 or equivalent, 

hilosophical and historical foundations upon which education is based. De- 
signed to provide the student with an overview of the educational enterprise and busi 
for depth study of the areas covered. Laboratory experiences® involving observations and 
participation in actual work or an elementary or secondary school are provided. 


* See page 111 for complete description. 


213. 


214. 


490. 


420. 


434. 


451. 


601, 


634. 


636. 


637. 


639. 


645. 


646. 
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Human Development (5). 

Physical, psychological, and social development of school age children. (Not open to 
students with credit in PG 212.) 

Educational Psychology (5). Pr., PG 212 or FED 213. 

Intellectual development of school age children emphasizing experimental foundations of 
complex learning. 


Principles and Practices in Education (4), Lec. 3, Lab. 2, All quarters. Pr., 
En 200 or equivalent, FED 213 and 214 or equivalent, admission to teacher 
e ucation. 

Purposes of public education in a democracy. Study of curriculum, organization and ad- 
ministration of public education, school personnel, school finance and the school plant, The 
relation of theory to practice. Lectures, discussion techniques, demonstrations and labora- 
tory experiences® in the public schools. 

Evaluation in Education (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. All quarters. Pr., senior standin 
Analysis of methods, procedures, ee evaluative Sauteeaivanie for determining teaching 
fectiveness and the attainment of educational goals. Examination of theories and methods 
of testing, measurement, self-evaluation, and pupil accounting. Techniques, uses and in- 
terpretation of educational statistics. Laboratory experiences® in the public schools. 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 


Educational Sociology (5). Pr.. FED 214 or equivalent, FED 200 or equiva- 
lent, ior standing, 

Analy s of the school as a social institution. Group interaction, formal and informal struc- 
ture and organization, and the relationship of education to other social institutions. 
Personality Dynamics and Effective Behavior (5). Pr., junior standing and ten 
hours of psychology. 

Analysis of adaptive and maladaptive behavior. Not open to students majoring in psy- 
chology. 


Advanced Educational L EepCOR? (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing 


and nine hours of psych ology. 
Analysis of conceptual learning and problems in programmed instruction. 


Graduate 


Education in Modern Society (5). Pr., graduate standing. (Not open to stu- 
dents with credit in ED 635. 
Analysis and interpretation of the interaction of historical, philosophical and sociological 
considerations affecting education in modern society, 
Social Foundations of Education (5), Pr., FED 600, (Not open to students 
with credit in AD 601.) 
Man as a social being, an analysis of his relationships, his social inventions, Including 
community organization and structure, mores, value patterns, decision making and their 
significance for education. 
History of Education (5). Pr., FED 600 

The emergence of education as a formal institution, tracing its historical development from 
early Greek times to the present and emphasizing the historical antecedents which have 
helped to shape the role and functions of education in Western culture, 
Philosophy of Education in America (5). Fr., FED 600, 
Major American contributions to the phi education and their influence on edu- 
cational practice. Need for, and procedures in, Bar = concepts in the light of recent 
scientific and cultural developments. 


Development and Status of Educational Philosophy (5). Pr. FED 600; FED 
636 or consent of department chairman 

Development of philosophy of education from the standpoint of its implications for educa- 
tional practice. Several patterns of thought are considered including supernaturalism, 
idealism, realism, humanism, communism, existentialism, and experimentalism. 
Comparative Education (5). Pr., FED 600; two quarters of graduate study or 
consent of department chairman. 

Comparison among the educational svstems of leading foreign countries and the United 
States, giving attention to the historic origins of different systems and to their present 
sociological and philosophical significance. 

Current Problems in Education ( .. teaching experience 

Interpretation of current issues Dg oi blems of administration, super- 
vision, curriculum and their relationship to the total educational program are studied. 
Studies in Education (1-3). Pr., one quarter of graduate study. 


Study of a problem using research techniques, to be selected in consultation with the su- 
should be selected which will contribute to the program 


pervising professor. A problem 
of the student, (Credit in ED 651 prior to 1960 excludes credit in this course.) 


* See page 111 for complete description, 
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Foundations i vin Curriculum and Teachin hing. (5). 
Development of curriculum patterns and ing materials reviewed in terms of recent 
investigations and experimentation; conflicting conceptions of the nature of the curriculum 
and the sociological, philosophical and psychological implications of these conflicts; methods 
of curricular reorganization in the clementary and secondary schools. 


Research and Experimentation in Education (5). 

Emphasis given to research methods, design of experiments, and evaluation; data sources, 

eee Teeanes s elements of scientific method and proposal writing. Current trends in 
ucati 


lena Seminar (5). Pr., Masters Degree and consent of department chair- 
Social issues and their sry veiaty for education, Examination of issues using theories 
and techniques of analysis from the social sciences and other organized disciplines. 


Statistical Methods in Education (5). 

The need and importance of applying statistical methods to the study “ educational prob- 

ens statistical methods appropriate to education, and interpretation of meanings of sta- 
tistical analyses. 

Research and Experimental Desi Pr.. FED 672. 

Relationship of design to validity; ee OES variables, testing hypotheses, evaluation 

of research and research findings. 


peivanced Statistical al Methods in Education (5), Pr., FED 672. 


of variance and covariance; correlational analysis and linear regression. Simple 
and complex factorial designs applied to educational research. 
Geography (GY) 


Professor Richardson 
Assistant si neal tig and Dorman 
Instructor Bushey 


Prins les of k Geograph Not to juniors niors. 
=a and his works in ny a ae oe = hag poral al, land forms, water 
sa Tey minerals, soils, biota. 


Economic Geography (5). Not open to juniors or seni 
Av elementary, systematic study of distribution and environmental ) relations of man’s prin- 
cipal economic works. Designed primarily for business administration students. 
Weather # and Cl Climate Pr., sophom standing. 

nape tae 7nd controls. Characteristics and dhtribttion of world 
hoa need bare Tea pad oncai and eat effects. 
Geo-Political Basis of World Powers (3). General elective. Pr., junior standing. 
The interaction between the natural-physical environment and the international activities of 
biker Rts aig Emphasis is placed upon the changing geographic and economic patterns in 
wor 


‘ Geography of the Soviet worn {9 ). General elective. Pr., junior standing. 


cal and human geography U.S.S.R. and its role in international affairs. 


; Geography of South America (5), Pr., junior standin 


g. 
regional survey of economic and social developments, resources and products. 


sicumanbs of North Ameri ca G): Pr., junior standing. 
Human-use regions, resources, economic developments will be studied. 


Geography of Europe (5). Pr., junior r standing. 

influences of climate, surface features, and natural resources on the distribution of 
peoples, their industries and routes of trade. Consideration will be given to each country 
within its regional setting and to the relationship of Europe to the remainder of the world. 
Geography of Asia (5). Pr., junior standing. 
Climate, topography, and natural resources and we influence upon the distribution of 
peoples, their industries and commerce. 
esourenby of Africa (5). Pr., junior standing. 

rincipal regions of Africa with particular caiaald on the areas and countries af 

pee oe win a international importance. 


Physical Geography of the Nae (5). Pr., senior standing. 
aor elements of physical geography. Soil, water, minerals, fora and fauna will be 
at 


Cultural Geography of the World 6), Pr., senior or graduate standing. 
The influence of physiographic factors in social, economic and political development 


of peoples and states, 


407. 


410. 


101, 


102. 


103, 


201, 
301. 


311, 


312. 


401. 


411. 


421. 
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World Resources and Their Utilization (5). Pr., junior standing, 

The world's principal natural resources are Ase st primarily roa the geographic point of 
view (location, transportation, topography, water supply, power sources, climate, ctc.). 
Geography of Alabama (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The geographic characteristics of the State. 


Geography Seminar (5), Pr., graduate standing or consent of instructor. 
Designed for students engaged in intensive study and analysis of problems in geography. 


Geology (GL) 


Head Professor Carrington 
Assistant Professor Cahoon 


Introductory Geology I (5). Lec, 4, Lab, 2. All quarters. 

The origin and classification k-forming and ore minerals. Sedimentary, metamorphic, 
and igneous processes, and classification of rocks that result from such processes. Rock 
deformation and mountain building. 

[NOTE: GL 101 and 102 (Introductory GL I and II) replace GL 101 (Principles and 
Processes of Geology) taught during the Academic year 1967-68. Credit will not be al- 
lowed for both Principles and Processes of Geology and Introductory Geology I and I.) 


Introductory Geology II (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. All quarters. 

Geomorphology mais study of weathering, mass movement, formation of soils, and 
the erosional, transportational, and depositional aspects of groundwater, streams, oceans, 
glaciers, and wind, 

(NOTE: GL 101 and 102 (Introductory GL I and II) replace GL 101 (Principles and 
Processes of Geology) taught during the Academic year 1967-1968. Credit will pot be 
allowed for both Principles and Processes of Geology and Introductory Geology I and I,J 


Historical Geology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr., GL 101, 
Methods of geochronometry, with emphasis on the fossil record. Survey of the physical 
history of the Earth, with particular attention to the U.S. 


Geological Field Methods (2). Lab. 5. Winter. Pr., GL 101 or 102, 

The instruments and methods used in geological fields mapping. 

Mineralogy I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall. Pr., CH 102 or equivalent. 

Crystal chemistry and crystallography. 

Mineralogy II (5). Lec, 4, Lab, 2, Winter, Pr., GL 301. 

Identification, description, and classificution of representative minerals and minoeraloids, 
Invertebrate Paleozoology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall. Pr., BY 101, ZY 101 or 


equivalent. 

Identificution, description, and classification of representative fossils of several phyla of the 
Animal Kingdom. 

Paleobotany (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 2, Winter. Pr., BY 101, ZY 101, or equivalent. 
Identification, description, und classification of representative fossils of several phyla of the 
Plant Kingdom. 


: Geology (3). Lee. 3. Pr., CH 104 or sophomore standing. 
Gene 


geology including the common minerals and rocks, geologic processes, and a brief 
survey of historical geology, Credit for GL 101, GL 102, or GL 103 excludes credit for 
this course, 
Sedimentation-Sedimentary Petrology (5). Lee. 4, Lab, 2. Fall. Pr., GL 302. 
Principles involving transportation and deposition of marine and non-marine sediments, 
and meyascopic description and classification of rocks that result from such processes. 


tame Geology-Metamorphic Petrology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., 
Principles of rock deformation, and megascopic description and classification of geological 
structures and rocks that result from deformative forces. 

Igneous Geol d Petrol 5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2, Spring. Pr., GL 302, 
Pupciples of Seaive. any pe a eee activity, and oumanie description and 
classification of rocks that result from such processes. 

Stratigraphy (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Spring. Pr., GL 312, 401, 402, 403. 
Descriptive gealogy pertaining to the discrimination, character, thickness, sequence, age, 
and correlation of rocks. Particular emphasis on formation, composition, sequence, and 
correlation of stratified rocks. 

Economic Geology I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall. Pr., GL 402, 403, 

The origin and classification of mineral deposits formed by igneous and metamorphic 
activity. Introduction to methods of prospecting. 

Economic Geology II (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2, Spring. Pr., GL 401. 

The origin and classification of mineral deposits formed by surficial processes. Introduce 
tion to methods of prospecting. 
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431. Research Methods and Application (1-6), All quarters. Pr., senior, major in 
logy, and presentation of acceptable pro ; 
uees the student to actual research projects and encourages his participation in some 
phase of original research under stipervision of a senior investigator. Credit evaluation 
of the project is determined by the departmental faculty on the basis of the formal presen- 
tation of the problem and the probable method(s) of investigation. May be taken more 
than one quarter for a maximum cumulative credit of six credit hours. 


Health, Physical Education and Recreation (HPR) 


Head Professor Fourier 
Professors Francis, Land, Means, and Umbach 
Associate Professors Evans, Fitzpatrick, and Young 
Assistant Professors Bengtson, Dragoin, Martincic, Puckett, Rosen, 
Turner, Waldrop, and Washington 
Instructors Barrington, Bizilia®, Bond, Bowline*, Brand®, Branham, Bridges, 
Chapman®, Clacker®, Davalos, Ginanni®, Hill, and Kent 


The instructional program of the Department of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation comprises (1) courses in ce bene education for all students, (2) courses 
for the major and minor in health te physical education, and (3) professional courses 
for students in preparation for teaching. 

In satisfyi ng the six-quarter requirement in Physical Education, unless deferment 
is recommended by the student’s Dean, all undergraduate students under 26 years of 
age must register for physical education in the first and succeeding quarters of resi- 
dence until this requirement has been met. Any deficiencies in physical education 
incurred at Auburn University and/or elsewhere before the student reaches age 26 
must be cleared prior to graduation, Only one credit per quarter is permitted or 
transferable to meet the six-quarter requirement. 


Course irements (Men).—First quarter freshmen with “A” classification are 
required to take PE 100, Students placed in the “B” health classification may be 
required to take PE 100, depending upon their physical disability, 

In order to receive a well-rounded program of activities, students are required to 
pass one course in each of the areas listed below. Successful completion of inter- 
mediate swimming is required of all men students. However, if a student must take 
two swimming courses to meet the aquatic requirement, he may omit one course in 
any area except Fundamentals. 


Area Requirements (Men).—Fundamentals, Team Sports or Rhythms, Individual 
Sports, Combative Sports, Aquatics®*®, and Gymnastics. 

Varsity Sports (Men).—A student who has received credit for varsity athletics 
may not repeat the same area in physical education activities. 

Course Requirements (Women).—Swimming’®*. 


Health Science (Women)—Three hours required of freshmen women. Healt) 
Science 110, 3 credits, is recommended although 111, 112, and 113 will satisfy re- 
quirement. 


Credit—All courses carry one quarter hour credit per quarter (maximum of 
six quarter hours allowed on degree). No duplication of courses is permitted except 
in varsity sports, or for students who have health classifications of “C”, 


Course No. Course No. 
Fundamentals Combative Sports 
a Basic Physical Education EG ee ee oe Boxing 
Adaptive BSED binanrnnstbiniabddt ik sickineakiidid ith ceenant doh Fencing 
VOS eeeeeeeeeceever——neveeeeseeee Sports Education BSD ennveveeeeweiserorenreresssmveestssttensiveene, Wrestling 
Aquatics - DON Seceacicttcamiee Varsity Wrestling 
SAD notchenetaueeeseenesiaeanairs Beginning Swimming 
aa _ Intermediate Swimming Gymnastics 
222  _..................... Synchronized Swimming | Perr eae e vaserer ery eran ater Apparatus 
ne es ee Senior Life Saving Ly er er -- OE Trampoline 
SIUNUL. cevieseeoaeneeennsieisPenredeibadiit .. Water Safety A Onan Tumbling 


© Temporary. 
**® Students currently certified as Water Safety Instructors by the American Red Cross are 
exempt from this requirement. 
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Course No. Course No. 

Rhythms ha ee eee ery ys 
RTase 7A, (in coccoaatuntosseressieensseers Folk Dance VG one nnceeeeeennnnnaceeneeeeereee Weight Training 
0 5 | sea Contemporary Dance | ns Basic Equitation 
19 Se. OS SS a eT Tap Dance 0 se ee eee Vv ' 
VENOM UM “nikaloocscccesctbéedsibesdtithete Social Dance BOUED | ddd dbbecetendilcdaddeuebrecttetnhiend Vv Tennis 
SPP Batic evaenmnerditcsrmeny estrone Ballet FBS .....eceerernerevernennnnarrrenspeneseee Varsity Track 

Individual Sports ee a... Varsity Cross Country 
BBO 4d) death Angling Team Sports 
ID Break Famke ih vcccccsececddddasannnabhinhatahieeidienlion SEALED | ipcthesresepnccssee] Basketball 
BIPDEISG. (inn chtisacdddaitonnepevensiceud ears Badminton 1). BL). < er 00 
JES-1ER eee Bowling 17 |. Sep eommansinmnnn eee ares ee eae . Softball 
SS 1 ER eR Ca a OR I Golf MIG oo ccecscstsss nae SDEOOAI 
RIBEA) (pl cutlass; sscseetessqnetoudivecoaummon sare Camping RIT ccccarvutitanaiznakicetheere abit ot MED WIE 
BD ee esa ahd wrest ecreational Sports 8 eM 
NS ES CY A Family Recreation KS SET sereevereverr . Varsity Basketball 
a Tp eS. on *Rifle Marksmanship BBS neeeevvecnrnevvanseseeeeeeseeneesss, Warsity Baseball 
Sh GR icici iccdheiee eos eddactacehicaahananaak Tennis 1 Se ee er Varsity Football 

110. Health Science (3). 


Basic understanding concerning sound health practices and protection. Physical, mental, 
and social aspects of personal and community health are considered, 


111-112-113. Health Science (1-1-1). 


106, 
133, 
167. 
190, 
191. 
201, 


(111) Concepts related to health and college life, nutrition, maintaining the body, and 
consumer health choices; (112) mental health, stimulants and depressants, farmily living, 
and chronic-degenerative diseases; (113) community health problems, communicable dis- 
eases, and safety education. 


Courses for the Major and the Minor 
Developmental Activities; Theory and Techniques (2), Lec. 1, Lab. 4. 
Body mechanics, calisthenics, movement fundamentals, weight training. 


Combatives: Theory and Techniques (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. 
Boxing, fencing, and wrestling, 


Individual and Dual Sports: Theory and Techniques (2), Lec, 1, Lab. 4, 
Archery, badminton, bowling, golf, and tennis. 


Apparatus and Tumbling: Theory and Techniques (2), Lec, 1, Lab. 4. 
Apparatus, stunts, tumbling, pyramids, and trampoline. 


Team Sports: Theory and Techniques (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. 

Basketball, field hockey, soccer, softball, speedball, and volleyball. 

Introduction to Physical Education (5), Lec. 5. Fall, Winter, Spring. 
Physical education from the earliest periods to the present. Emphasis is placed on the 
physical, biological and psychlogical principles of physical education. 


Basketball (Men) (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Fall. 
The fundamental skill techniques of basketball—offense, defense, and strategy. 


Football (Men). Lec. 2, Lab. 2, Winter. 
The fundamentals of football and the different types of offense, defense, team strategy and 
generalship, 


. Elementary School Activities (3). Lec. 2, Lab 


‘ . 2. 
Physical education activities suitable for the first six grades including teaching devices. 
Kinesiology (5). Lec. 5. Pr., VM 220-221, PS 204. 


Aquatics: Theory and Techniques (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. 
Water sports, scuba diving, operation and maintenance of pools. 


Social and Folk Dance; Th and Techniques (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. 
Basic. skills, Nerwh cane Raowietes "and ccleersiaiaes of be and folk dance, 


Basketball Officiating (1). Lab. 3. 
Discussions, practices, and leadership experiences. 
Softball Officiating (1), Lab. 3. 
Discussions, practices, and leadership experiences, 
Volleyball Officiating (1). Lab. 3. 


Discussions, practices, and leadership experiences, 
Recreation Leadership (5). Lec, 5, Winter, Summer. 


Alcohol, Narcotics, and Tobacco (3). 
Investigation of stimulants and depressants with special emphasis on alcohol, narcotics, 
and tobacco. The effects of these substances on the human body and the social, economic, 
and community problems associated with their use, 


* Open to students in Air, Army and Navy ROTC. 
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311. 


312, 


313. 


$14. 
316, 


317. 


318, 


319. 


370, 


372. 
401, 


404. 


405. 
416. 


409. 


419. 


619. 
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Baseball (3), Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 

Offensive and defensive strategy, pitching, catching, infielding, outfielding, batting and 
baserunning. 

Track and Field [ (3). Lee a 

Fundamental skills tec ae a pk and fleld athletics. The organizing and con- 
ducting of track mects. 


Conduct of Dance for High School and Recreation Programs (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 
3. Pr., completion of PE 278 or equivalent. 

Providing experiences in analyzing, selecting and presenting dance for high school and 
recreation programs. 

Theory and Conduct of Team Sports for Women 2. a 
Lead-up games, skill techniques, rules, and skill tests; pra 3) Pi & 3 hap ‘of the skills 
and principles of team sports. 

Theory and Conduct of Individual and Dual Sports (3). Lec. 2. Lab, 3 


Skills, techniques, rules, and skill tests; practice and application of the skills and Tee 
of individual and dual sports. 


Theory and Conduct of Gymnastics (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. 
Skills and techniques for teaching apparatus, stunts, and tumbling. 


Tests and Measurements (3). 
Analysis, administration, and interpretation of tests and measurements in bealth, physical 
education and recreation. 


School Health and Health Education (5). Lee. 
Basic scientific health knowledge and its application to = school program. Includes prin- 
ciples, materials, and techniques of health education in elementary and secondary schools, 


Principles of Recreation (5). Lec. 5. 
The significance and meaning of Jeisure; theories of play; the recreation movement in the 
United States. Principles of program planning and development at state and local levels 
of government, in schools and in industry. 


Outdoor Recreation (5). Lec. 


5. 
Outdoor recreation in the United States. Includes principles of planning for recreational 
use of open land, eta rs nie water. 


Dance Survey 8). Lec . 3. 
eager styles and types of ae egy nt the ages in relation to music, drama, architeo- 
ture art. 


Dance Production and Rhythmic Demonstrations (3). Lec, 2, Lab. 
Apprenticeship in producing dance programs, exhibitions of physical activity and oe eaaey 
Degeaietig and Administration (5). Lec. 5. Fall and Spring. Pr., senior 
standing, 

Administration of intramural and physical education activities; also the construction and 
care of the physical education plant and departmental) organization. 

Athletic Injuries, First Aid and Safety (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. 

Athletic injuries as to care, prevention, and correction. loping the knowledge, skills, 
and techniques of first aid leading to an RISES rating im First Aid, 


Physiology of Muscular Activity (3), , VM 220-221. 
Inter-relationships of muscular pct and vine ert variations. 


rg a Physical Education (3). Lec. 3. Spring. Pr., PE 214, VM 220 and 


Review of anatomy, physiology, and psychology pertaining to special programs of physical 
education for the temporarily and permanently handicapped, with laboratory practice in 
posture training and remedial gymnastics. 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 


Advanced Health Science (5). Pr., consent of instructor and junior standing. 

Principles and concepts basic to the improvement of individual and group living and the 

“oe of the home, school, and community in the development of sound physical and mental 
th. 


Current Problems in Health Education (5). Pr., consent of instructor and 


junior standing. 
A critical analysis of the problems, issues, and trends in health education, 


Graduate 


Scientific Principles Applied to Physical Education and Athletics (5), Pr., un- 
dergraduate major or minor in health and physical education. 
Specific application of physics, physiology, and psychology to the development of physical 
skills and related topica including reaction time, motivation, maturation, illusions, morale, 
and problems of group soolal living in physical education and athletics. 
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626. Physical Fitness, a Critical Analysis (5). Pr.. VM 220-221 or departmental ap- 


oval. 
Stitical analysis of physical fitness objective of physical education through inquiry into 
current research in medicine, physiology of muscular uctivity, and physical fitness ap- 
praisal and guidance. 
669. Physiology of Exercise (5). Pr., undergraduate major or minor in health and 


hysical education. ; 
eriences in the physiology of muscular activity and application of these to physical 
education and athletic situations, 


699. Thesis Research, (Credit to be arranged.) May be taken more than one quarter. 


Professional Courses 


Undergraduate 

101. Orientation: Personal and Professional (3), 
Helps transfers from other curricula and students enrolled in other schools achieve optimum 
personal, social and intellectual development as college students; assists them in under 
standing teaching as a profession, (Students sectioned by area of specialization.) (Credit 
in PE 101 excludes credit in PE 102-3-4,) 

102-3-4. Orientation: Personal and Professional (1-1-1), 
Helps freshmen achieve optimum personal, social, and intellectual development as college 
students and assists in planning professional careers. (Students sectioned by area of spec- 
jalization.) (Credit in PE 102-3-4 excludes credit in PE 101.) 


414. Teaching in Health and Physical Education in Elementary and Secondary 
Schools (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., 9 hours of Psychology, FED 200 or equiva- 
lent; Pr., or coreq., FED 300 or equivalent. 

{For description, see page 250.) 

423. Program in Health and Physical Education in Elementary and Secondary 

Schools (3). Lec, 2, Lab, 2. Pr., 9 hours of Psychology, FED 200 or equiva- 


lent; Pr., or coreg., FED 300 or equivalent, 
(For description, see page 250.) 


Undergraduate students with a major in health, physical education and recreation 
will pursue a minor selected from some other teaching area in the secondary school 
Program or in one of the areas included in the twelve-grade program. (For appro- 
priate course in Teaching or Program, see SED, IED, and VED.) 


425. Student Teaching in Health and Physical Education in eaerg edt and Secon- 
dary Schools (10 or 15). Lec. 5, Lab. 20. Pr., 9 hours of Psychology, FED 
200 or equivalent; FED 300 or equivalent, two courses in Teaching and 
Program, and junior or senior standing. 
(For description, see page 250.) 

429, Problems of Health Education and Health Observation of School Children (5). 
Pr., junior stan g. 
Helps the teacher with the details of health observation, aids in health guidance of indi- 
vidual pupils, acquaints the teacher with the health services available through local and 
state departments. 


Graduate 
The following courses are organized and taught on a twelve-grade basis: 


646. Studies in Education (1-3). Pr., one quarter of Graduate study. 
A problem using research techniques to be selected in consultation with the supervising 
professor. A problem should be selected which will contribute to the program of the 
student, (Credit in ED 651 prior to 1960 excludes credit in this course.) 


Each of these courses, HPR 651 and 652, applies to the following areas of the 
elementary and secondary school programs: (A) Health Education, and (B) Physical 
Education, Credit may not be earned in both A and B of the same course, 


651, Research Studies (5). Pr., 18 hours of appropriate subject matter and 36 hours 


of hology and professional education. 
Review, naloas and iueroretation of available research in health education or physical 


education with emphasis on designing new research to meet changing needs of the school. 
652. Curriculum and Teaching in Elementary and Secondary Schools (5), Pr., 18 
hours of appropriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and pro- 


fessional education. 
Teaching practices and reappraisal of selecting experiences and content for curriculum im- 


provement in health education of physical educatian. 
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Teaching practices and ar of selecting experiences and content for 


curriculum improvement in he 


653. 


education or physical education, 


Organization of Program in Health and Physical Education in Elementary and 
Secondary Schools (2-5), Pr., 18 hours of appropriate subject matter and 36 
hours of psychology and professional education, 

Advanced course. Program, organization, and development of basic and supplementary 
materials for guiding teachers, faculties, and school systems in the continuous improvement 
of curriculum and teaching practices. 

Evaluation of Program in Health and Physical Education in Elementary and 
Secondary Schools (2-5). Pr., 18 hours of appropriate subject matter and 36 
hours of psychology and professional education, 

Evaluation and investigation of teaching effectiveness with attention also given to the 
utilization of human and material resources and the coordination of health and physical 


education with the total school program and with other educational programs of the com- 
munity. 


History (HY) 


Head Professor McMillan 
Alumni Professor Rea 
Professors liams, Ivey, and Partin 
Associate Research Professor Harrison 
Associate Professors Belser, Newton, Owsley®*, Reagan, and Williamson 
Assistant Professors Bond, Eaves, Henson, Jones, and Metzger 
Instructors Hall, Murphy, Olliff, Storey, Atkins®, Faile®, 
M. Newton®, Latimer*, and O’Neal® 


105-205-305-405. Current Events (1). 


106. 
107. 
204, 


207. 
208, 
300. 


301, 


311, 
315. 


320. 


350. 


The events of the world today based on current periodicals. 
History of the United States (5). 
The history of the U.S. to 1565. 


United States History (5). 
The United States since the Civil War. 


History of the Modern World (3). General elective. (Credit in History 208 
excludes credit for this conrse,) 

Major periods of modern history and the factors contributing to the modern world civiliza- 
tion. 

World History (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 

The leading events in World History from ancient times to 1648. 

World History (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 

The leading events in World History from 1648 to the present. 

Introduction to Latin American History (5). Pr., sophomore standing, 10 
hours of history (207 and 208 suggested), 

A survey of Latin American civilizations to the present with emphasis on the Colonial 
Period. 


Introduction to Far Eastern History (5). Pr., sophomore standing, 10 hours of 
of World History. 

A brief survey of the major cultural and institutional developments of the area. 
Medieval History (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 

Europe from the full of the Roman Empire to the Age of Discovery. 

American Negro History (5). Sophomore standing. 

Racial and cultural origins of the Negro, including African background, the slave trade, 
the development of the labor system, emancipation, and the recent transition of the Negro 
from a predominately agrarian economy to that of an industrial urban complex. 
History of Russia (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 

The Russian people from early times to the present. Particular emphasis is laid on present 
domestic institutions and foreign policy. 


eee States in World Affairs (3). General elective. Pr., sophomore 
standing. 

The influence which the United States has exerted in international affairs. (Excludes credit 
for HY 421.) 

History of Political Parties (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 

Emphasis is placed on the origin and growth of American political parties from the Fed- 
eralist era to the present. 


® Temporary. 
©? Leave of absence. 


371. 
38, 
400, 


401. 


402, 


403, 


404, 


405. 
406. 


407. 


408. 


409. 


410, 


411. 


412, 


413. 


414, 


426. 


427. 


428. 
429. 
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Ilistory of the West (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 
The development of the West and of its influence on American history, 


History of Alabama (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 
A brief history of Alabama from the beginning to the present. 


American Colonial History (5), Pr., junior standing, HY 101 or 107. 
The political, economic and social history of the colonies {rom their founding to the end 
of the French and Indian War, 1763. 


The American Revolution and the Confederation, 1763-1789 (5). Pr., junior 


standing and HY 101 or 107, 
The new British Colonial policy, the War for Independence and the first federal consti- 
tution and the movement to replace it. 


Federalist Rw Jeffersonian America, 1789-1815 (5). Pr., junior standing and 
101 or 107. 

The establishment of the new federal government, the origins of American political parties, 
and the role of the United States in the French Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars, 


The American System and Jacksonian Democracy, 1815-1850 (5). Pr., junior 
standing and HY 101 or 107, 

Nationalism, sectionalism, egulitarianism and expansion, 

The Civil War (5). Pr., junior standing and HY 101 or 107. 

The sectional controversy {rom the Compromise of 1850 to the beginning of hostilities 
in 1861, and of the military, economic, social, and political aspects of the war. 


The Reconstruction Period (5). Pr., junior standing and HY 101 or 107, 
An analysis of the social, economic and political aspects of the years 1865-1877. 


a ee States History, 1877-1914 (5). Pr,, junior standing and HY 
The political, economic, diplomatic, social and cultural development of the United States. 
sia United States History, 1914-1932 (5). Pr., junior standing and HY 102 
0 . 

Political. economic, atid social development of the United States, 


os America, 1932 to the Present (5). Pr., junior standing and HY 102 or 


Political, economic, and social development of the United States, 


aeae States Diplomacy to 1890 (5). Pr., junior standing and HY 101, 102, 
Chief events in our relationships with foreign powers from the Revolutionary War to 1890, 


ey States Diplomacy Since 1890 (5). Pr., junior standing and HY 102 or 


The emergence of the United States from a hemispheric power to a total involvement in 
world affairs. 


Social and Intellectual History of the United States to 1876 (5), Pr., junior 


standing and HY 101 or 107 
Selected areas of American thought are studied in their social context, ranging from 
Puritanism to the impact of Darwinism on the American mind, 


Social and Intellectual History of the United States Since 1876 (5). Pr., junior 
standing and HY 102 or 107. : 
An examination of major [ntellectual movements in American society from social Darwin- 
ism to Progressivism and its legacy. 
The South in 1865 (5), Pr., junior standing and HY 101 or 107. 

origins and growth of distinctive social, economic, cultutal and ideological patterns 
in the South with emphasis on period 1815-1860. 
The South Since 1865 (5). Pr., joni or standing and HY 102 or 107. 
Major rosea in the South or the Civil War with Ain est on social, economic, cultural 
and ideological development. 
The Ref tion Era, 1500-1600 (5), Pr., junior standing and HY 207, 
eens Gina’ te Peabits and Ab Reformations, overseas discovery, and political 
developments in the age of Charlies V, Henry VIII, Elizabeth and Philip II. 
The § teenth Centu . Pr., junior standing and HY 207. 
Seorkonte ti the Thirty Yeas" iS} . Scientific Aavalotion overseas colonization and Euro- 
pean political developments in the age of Louis XIV. . 
The Age of Reason, 1715-1789 (5). Pr., junior standing and HY 208, 
A histo of Sitona tiem the kes A TRIE Naren the collapse of the Old Regime, 


The French Revolution, 1789-99 (5). Pr., HY 208 and junior standing. 
Background, causes and course of the Revolution in France. 


430. 


431. 


2 


so 


451. 


453. 


460. 
471. 
472. 


611, 
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History of Europe from Bismark through the First World War (5). Pr., HY 
208 and junior standing, 
Emphasis upon Central Europe, Germany and Italy since unification. 


History of Europe Since the Treaty of Versailles (5). Pr., HY 208 and junior 


Emphasis on the rise to totalitarianism, the Second World War, and the post-war period. 
(Offered alternate years with HY 430.) 


Napoleonic Europe, 1799-1815 (5). Pr., HY 208 and junior standing. 

Cows rise and fall of the Consulate and the ‘Empire in France and French hegemony in 
urope. 

Modern France (5). Pr., HY 208 and junior standing. 

From the Ancien Regime to the present, 

European Diplomatic History, 1815-1919 6). Pr., Hy 208 and junior standing. 
International relations of the Great Powers from Vienna to Versailles 

History of China (5). Pr., junior standing and HY 301. 


A more intensive study of Chins emphasizing its Soin role in the Far East. 


Japan and Southeast Asia (5). Pr., junior standing and HY 301. 
A more intensive study of the cultures of Eastern Asia emphasizing the impact of the 
West in the recent period. 


The Caribbean Area (5). Pr,, junior standing and HY 300, 
An analysis of the Caribbean as to its geographic, cultural, and strategic importance from 
1492 to the present. 


Modern South America (5). , junior standing and HY 300, 
Colonial background and the aie "development of 19th and 20th century South America. 


History of Mexico (5). Pr., junior standing and HY 300, 
An analysis of the unique cultural development of Mexico. 


Modern Brazil 6). Pr., HY 300 and junior standing. 


Portuguese America from es to the present, 


Great Leaders of History (5). , junior standing. 
Some world leaders and theke MOREE to the great movements of history. 


History of Medieval England (5). Pr., junior standing and HY 207, 
A survey of English origins and me serie to the 17th century. 


History of Modern England (5). 5 enter standing and HY 208. 
A survey of British history since the at centu 


GRADUATE seu 
Seminar in American History, 1763-1800 (5). 
Seminar in American History, 1800-1850 (5). 


. Seminar in American History, 1850-1876 (5), 
. Seminar in American History, 1876-1914 (5). 


Seminar in American History, 1914- (5). 


. United States Far Eastern Diplomacy (5). 


United States Latin American Diplomacy (5). 
United States Atlantic Diplomacy (5). 
Seminar in American Social and Intellectual History (5). 


. Seminar in the Old South (5). 
. Seminar in the New South (5), 


Seminar in State and Local History (5). 


. Historical Methods (5), 


History of Revolutions (5). 


. Seminar in European History (5). 
. Colonial Latin America (5). 


Latin America in the National Period, Revolutionary Movements and National 
Developments (5). 


. Seminar in the French Revolutionary and Napoleonic Era (5). 
. Historiography and Theory of History (5). 
. Seminar in Tudor and Stuart England (5). 


Seminar in 18th Century England (5). 
Cultural and Institutional Foundations of World History (5). 


. Research and Thesis (5). 
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READING COURSES 

The following reading Speen are Merete in order to give the graduate student 
an opportunity for study in d areas and are rigorously supervised by the 
professors responsible for he Ree 8 Registration is by permission of the department 
and the major professor. 
620. Directed Reading in American History to 1876 (5). 
621. Directed Reading in American History Since 1876 (5). 
622, Directed Reading in American Diplomacy (5). 
623. Directed Reading in American Social and Intellectual History (5). 
624. Directed Reading in Latin American History (5). 
625. Directed Reading in Far Eastern History (5). 
626. Directed Reading in English History (5). 
627. Directed Reading in European History (5). 


Home Economics (HE) 


Dean Norma H. Compton 
Professors Davis, Hodson, Rose, Van de "Mark, and Van Zante 
Associate Professors Barton, Chastain, Douty, Layfield, Morton, agen and White 
Assistant Professors Cannon, Current-Garcia, Hemi H ilton, Hinton, 
Lorendo, Rush, and Sum 
Instructors Bourne, Elam, Hoffman, Schafer 


Professional Courses 


110-11-12, Freshman Orientation (1-1-1), Fall, Winter, Spring. 
This course will include personal and problems; philosophy of Home Economics; 
professional opportunities in Home pdcnnors 


104. Related Art (5). Lee. 2, Lab, 6, Esch q 
age ot elementary art and design. Emphasis is peed on the application of art study to 
18. 


301, Audio-Visual Education in Home Economics (3), Lec. 3, Pr., junior standing 


in Home Economics 
Use and development of illustrative and demonstration materials in the fields of interest 
to home economists, 


304. H d Family Life (3). Each quarter. 
Male. pls yin A rape Ph in. i). choice, marriage, adjustment, parenthood and marriage 
problems, Open to men and women. 


306. Personal Appearance and Social Interaction (3). General elective. All quarters. 
Good grooming, its contributing factors and their influence on social ness relations. 


401. ti d thod Spring, Summer. 
a woralhc nna iw acer eat oh ©). Mca ict educational methods of com- 


munication. 
421. An Eval f th Field junior standing. 
An Movin coe the ee of he Cae field and the aorking techniques involved 


in some of the positions available. 


431. Senior Seminar (3), Fall, Spring. Pr., junior standing and a major in Home 
omics. 
Required for all Home Economics majors, Survey and discussion of recent nt on op- 
portunities and responsibilities for careers in Home Economics; analysis of char 
abilities, and skills necessary for success. 


Graduate Courses For All Majors 


421. An Evaluation in the _Maior Feld (5). 
(See description carried in undergraduste listing.) 
601. Special Seminars in Home Economics (5). 
A. Child Development and/or Family Life; B. Clothing and/or Teatiles; C. Family Eco- 
nomics, Home Management, Equipment and/or Housing; D. Foods and/or Nutrition. 
602, Seminar (1). Winter and Summer. 
One quarter required for all gradtiate students in all departments of Home Economics, 
May be repeated for a maximum of 3 hours credit. 
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603-4. Administration in Home Economics (5-5). 


651. 


699. 


105. 


205. 


315. 


375. 


395. 
405. 


415. 


Administrative policies and procedures dealing with staff, personnel, curricula, student 
guidance, current trends, new legislation in education, budyet implications, and program 
evaluation, This study is developed through lectures, group discussions, visitations to edu- 
cational projects, and by visiting administratary. 

Methods of Research in Home Economics (3). 

Research and investigation methods applicable to the various areas of Home Economics. 
Required of all graduate students in Home Economics, 


Research Studies in Home Economics. Credit to be arranged (2-5), Pr,, con- 
sent of instructor. May be taken more than one quarter. Not to exceed 5 
hours credit toward minimum of 45 for M.S. or 48 for M.ELE. degree. 
Audio-Visual Aids in Home Economics (5), 

This course is designed to aid home economists in analyzing, evalusting, organizing, and 
accumulating illustrative materials, 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 
Required of all students under the Thesis Option in any field, 


Clothing and Textiles 
Fundamentals of Clothing (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 8. 


Basic theories and principles of garment selection and structure, including their applica- 
tion in construction of apparel for personal use, 


ina nie for the Family (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6. Each quarter. Pr., HE 105 or 
equivalent. 

Problems in wardrobe manigement to meet the needs of all family members with ref- 
erence to budgetary factors, individual differences, developmental influence on needs, and 
consumer selection in the market. Application of fundamental principles in making of 
garments for family members involving advanced and challenging problems. 


Textiles (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr.. CH 103. 
Fibers, yarns, fabrics and finishes in their relationship to apparel and household fabric. 


Tailoring (3). Lab. 9. Winter, Summer, Pr., HE 205, junior standing. 
Selection of fabric and tailoring of & suit or cost. 


Textiles (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr.. CH 103, 104. 
The principal sim of the course is the development of sound judgment in the selection of 
textiles for personal and household use. 


. Fundamentals of Retailing (5). Winter. Pr., EC 200, junior standing. 
The 1 stores. 


practices and policies of retai 


Retail Training (8). Fall. Pr... HE 325. 
Three months practical experience with pay in large department store. Stndents are given 
formal instruction and supervision. Scheduled only by pre-arrangement. 


Creative Crafts (1-2-3). Lab. 9. General elective. Each quarter. 

Design and execution of creative crafts; viz., metal work, leatherwork, ceramics, weaving, 
fabric decoration, 

Consumer Textiles (3). Lec. 3. General elective. Fall, Winter, Spring. 
Textile fabrics, finishes, and trade practices with special emphasis on consumer problems. 
Creative Metalwork and Mosaics (1-3). Lab. 9. General elective. Fall quarter. 
Design and experience in executing work in the areas of creative metalwork, jewelry, 
enameling, and/or mosaics. 

Creative Ceramics (1-3). Lab, 9, General elective. Winter quarter. 

Working with various clays, building processes, ceramic glares, and ceramic design, 
Creative Weaving, and Fabric Decoration (1-3), Lab. 9. General elective. 
Spring quarter. 

Creative experiences in the design of and various ways to decorate fabric, such as creative 
stitchery, block print, stencil, batik, dyeing; or a study of weaving desien and experiences 
in selecting yarns, setting up a loom, and weaving one’s own fabric. 

Clothing Design (5). Lec, 2, Lab, 6. Fall, Spring. Pr.. HE 104, 105. 

Color, line, form and texture as a basis for designing apparel. 

Creative Costume Design (5). Lec, 2, Lab. 9, Spring. Pr., junior standing. 
HE 395, and two quarters of clothing construction. 

Creative experience in development and execution of apparel designs through draping 
varied fabrics on individualized body structures. Exploration and application of theories 
and philosophies and practices of contemporary designers. 

History of Textiles (5). Lec. 5. Pr., elementary art and junior standing. 

The development of the textile industry and of fabric design from the earliest times to 
the present day, 

History of Costume (5), Lec. 5. Pr., elementary art and junior standing. 
Outstanding historic modes in dress for men and women early times to the present day. 


445. 


652. 


653. 


655. 


207. 


257. 


307, 


S17, 


417, 
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Textile Testing (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr.. HE 315 or equivalent. 
Standard testing procedures and equipment used in determining the physical and chemical 
ag oT of fibers, yarns, and fabrics, and of the statistical methods employed in data 
ovaluation, 


Fashion Merchandising (5). Lec. 5. Pr., HE 325, or consent of instructor. 
Principles and practices of merchandising in relation to problems of retailing fashion goods. 
Consideration of the consumer as a major factor in planning merchandise assortments and 
presentation. 


Laundry Equipment and Care of Textile Articles (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6 hours. 
Pr,, junior standing, CH 104, PS 204, HE 225 or equivalent. 

The physical principles involved in the laundering processes will be applied to imclude 
selection, care, and proper use of laundering equipment. The reaction of the textile 
articles to laundry equipment will be studied. The course is team taught by a» professor 
in household equipment and « professor in clothing and textiles, 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Flat Pattern Designing (5). Pr., 15 quarter hours undergraduate clothin 

Commercial methods of pattern making. Developing a foundation pattern from which to 
design and cut garments, Attention is given to variations from the norm of human body 
measurements and to the need for further research in designing for various age groups. 


Clothing and Textiles Literature (5), 

Written material in the field of Clothing and Textiles with special emphasis on current 
periodicals, pamphlets, and reports of recent research. Required of all candidates for the 
master’s degree in Clothing and Textiles. 


Economics of Clothing Consumption (5). Pr., EC 200, HE 205. 
A critical examination of the literature on Clothing and Textiles economics, modern trends 
in manufacture and distribution and labor laws and their influence on clothing. 


Problems in Home Decoration (5). 

The undergraduate course, HE 315, is used as a busis for advanced work along the same 
linés. Problems in valuing choice of materials and arrangements of exteriors as well as 
interiors of the home are made the topic of minor research. 


Speed Techniques in Clothing Construction (5), Lee, 2, Lab. 6. Pr., 10 quar- 
ter hours undergraduate clothing, 

Recent trends toward rapid fabrication of apparel and of the problems and possibilities 
of bringing commercial methods into the home or classroom, Applied research in compara- 
tive methods of clothing construction. 

Detergency and Cotton Textiles (5). Pr., HE 315 or equivalent, 

Next chemical relation of detergents, water, bleach, and mechanical action to cotton fiber 
( cellulase ). 

Chemical and Physical Analysis of Textiles (5). Pr., HE 315 or equivalent. 
The theory of A.S.T.M., A.A.T.C.C., and other standardized procedures. 

Modern Fibers and Fabrics (5). Pr.. HE 315 or equivalent. 

Textiles as they actually are and an evaluation of the individual properties and characteris- 
tics peculiar to all fibers, 


Clothing: Its Social and Psychological Aspects (5). Pr., basic courses in Soci- 
ology, Psychology, and consent of the instructor. 

Clothing as a factor in the physical, social and psychological environment of man, his 
response to and use of clothing as an aspect of individual behavior and culture, 


Family Life and Early Childhood Education 


Erinciples of Child Development (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 2. Each quarter. 
Principles of growth and development, with emphasis on infant development. Students 
observe in the Child Study Laboratories and other situations involving young children. 


The Family and Human Development (5). 
Family influences on human development and interactions among family members. 


Growth and Development of Children (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PG 211, SY 201. 
The mental, physical, social and emotional growth and development of children with em- 
phasis on the early years, Students observe and participate in the care of children in the 
child study laboratories. 

Adolescent and the Family (5), Pr,, HE 207, 307 or consent of instructor. 
Growth and development of the adolescent in relation to formative influences, problem 
areas, and implications. 

Guidance of Children (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6. Pr., HE 307, and junior standing. 
Environmental factors affecting the development of children in the home and community. 
Emphasis is given to principles and methods of guidance, Students participate in the 
guidance of the children in both the nursery sobool and kindergarten. 
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437. 


447. 


670. 


675. 


676. 
677. 


678. 


679. 


102. 


202. 


312, 


322. 


332. 


342. 
352. 


362. 
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er Methods in Preprimary Education (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6. Pr., junior 
standing. 

Supecheetion and management of a nursery school and kindergarten, including selection 
of equipment. Special units of work will be given in reading and story telling, nature, 
music, art, and construction of play materials for children, 


Directed Teaching in Preprimary Education (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 9. Pr., junior 
standing and HE 437. 

An advanced course in Nursery School and Kindergarten Education. The student will 
pee Peli laboratory responsibilities for the guidance of children under supervision 
0 staff, 


Family Relationshi . Fall, Spring. 

baie aa pier ole ia family hie: with attention to human development, 
training and guidance of children. 

Parent Education (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Pr., junior standing and HE 307. 
Principles of oh <a on both an individual and aid group basis, 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Personality Development (5). 
The development of personality of the child with particular emphasis on the effects of 
family interaction in the eurly yeurs. 


Pre-School Guidance (5). Lec, 3, Lab, 4-6. Pr., HE 307. 
A eres of methods and techniques of guidance in laboratory groups of pre-school 
c ren. 


The Family and Its Relationships (5). 
Intensive study of the family and its effect upon personality development. 


Readings in Family Life and Child Development (5). 

Current literature and research concerning the pre-school child; the school-age child; the 
adolescent; the young adult; problems of later maturity; changing family patterns. 
Advanced Child Development (5). Pr., HE 307. 

Growth and development of children with emphasis upon environmental and developmental 
factors affecting growth and development and implications for guidance. Laboratory ex- 
periences where needed, 


Group Approaches to Family Problem Solving (5). Pr., HE 670 and HE 676, 
or approval of professor. 

The dynarnics of family as a primary group together, with a study of some common 
family problems. Principles of group interaction in the discussion of family problems. 


Foods and Nutrition 


Food and Nutrition (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Each quarter. 

Elements of nutrition and principles underlying the fundamental processes and standards of 
food preparation. 

Meal Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6. Each quarter. Pr., HE 102. 

Planning of meals with emphasis on scientific principles of nutrition, aesthetic value, 
Management of time and the food budget on various economic levels. 


Cultural cts of Food Service (3). General Elective. Each quarter. 
Historical a artistic influences on the selection of modern table accessories used in 
home and institutional food services. 


Nutritional Biochemistry (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 203. 

Chemistry of curbohydrates, fats, proteins, vitamins, and minerals applied to human nu- 
trition, 

Food Preservation (3), Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Fall, Summer, Pr., VM 311 , (Bact,). 
Preservation of foods by fermentation, crystallization, canning and freezing th special 
emphasis placed in better quality of foods preserved at home. 

Nutrition and Dietetics I (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr.. HE 312, VM 210. 


Application of the various factors in influencing the body’s need for food. For majors in 
Nutrition or Nursing Science. 


Nutrition and Dietetics II (5). Lee. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr., HE 332. 
A continuation of HE 352, 


Institution Organization and Personnel Management (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Winter. 
Quality food service operation as related to management principles, methods of control, 
and personnel management. 


Problems in Community Nutrition (3). Pr., HE 372, or equivalent. 


Methods of presenting nutrition information to organizations engaged in community work. 
Field experience. 


372. 


402. 


412, 


422. 


432. 


462. 


472. 


479. 


459. 


492. 


620, 


621, 
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Nutrition and Health (3). Lec. 3. General elective. Each quarter. 
Fundamentals of human nutrition, Food requirements of different age levels and selec- 
tion of food at different cost levels are considered. Open to all students except Nutrition 
or Nursing Science majors. (Credit in this course excludes credit in HE 392). 


Demonstrations in Foods and Nutrition (3), Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr.. HE 202. 
Demonstrations and procedures pertaining to foods and nutrition subject matter for use 
on television or in person before community groups, classroom groups of food industry 
PB 


ny Nutrition (5). Lec. 5. 
es of nutrition as related to the well-being and needs of family members at all 
ve or tai (Credit in this course excludes credit in HE 372). 


a ahereuy (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr., junior standing, HE 332, and 


Application of principles of nutrition to various periods of stress and as a therapeutic aid 
in treatment of disease. 


mene Food Production (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr., junior standing and 


Institutional menu planning, preparation and serving of foods, Use, operation and main- 
tenance of equipment, University kitchens are used for laboratory experience, 
Institution Food Purchasing (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Junior standing. 

Wholesale food marketing and the purchase rchase of food for institutions with Oe on fac- 
tors determining quality and cost. 


Food Service Planning. Layout and Equipment (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring, 
Pr,, junior standing and HE 352. 
Floor plans and layouts with emphasis on materials, specifications, and maintenance of 
equipment and furnishings for institutional food units. 
Toeriog ie (s). L Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., HE 202. ; 

food-service functions; planning, pricing, organization, management, 
equipment ape service. 


ei Foods (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., junior standing, HE 202, and 
H 203 

Causes and effects of various methods of food preparation, It includes basic chemical re- 
actious involved in food combinations. The course gives a foundation for work in ford 
research, 


ane Nutrition (5). Pr., junior standing and HE 372 or HE 332 or 


Problems ‘involved in improvement of nutrition practices in the community, as it applies 
to high school teaching and Extension Service programs. 

Modern Views of Nutrition (3), Pr., junior standing and satisfactory course in 
nutrition. 

Current concepts in nutrition and related fields. May not be used for credit by nutrition 
majors. 

Institution Food Service Cost Control (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Pr., junior standing. 
Food control and storeroom management in pitals, commercial units, and school food 
services. 

eit in Nutrition (3). Pr., junior standing and satisfactory course in 
nutrition, 

Nutritional status of world population and local, national, and international programs for 
improvement, May not be used for credit by nutrition majors. 

Infant and Child Nutrition (5). Pr., junior standing and HE 372 or HE 332 


and HE 342 
Nutrition requirements for growth from pre-natal life through adolescence. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Experimental Foods Pr., . CH 304, 

Food srixeration from (9). secceeneeesT aechapaies. giving instruction in techniques for 
subjective and objective measurement of food quality. 

Chemical and Physical Properties of Foods (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Pr., HE 202 
and HE 462. 

Chemical und physical changes of importance in food preparation and processing. 
Problems in Food Preservation (5). Pr., VM 311 and HE 332. 

Various problems which grow out of advanced study of preservation of foods. Theve 
problems are subjects for minor 

Readings in Food or Nutrition (5). Pr., HE 372 or HE 332, CH 203, 

A criti survey of current literature in nutrition and food consumption, 
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Advanced Nutrition I (5). Pr., HE 332, HE 342, CH 203, HE 312, or equiva- 


ts, 

Curbohyidrates, fats and proteins, 

wig Nutrition II (5). Pr., HE 332, HE 342, CH 203, HE 312 or equiva- 
nits. 

Vitarnins, mineraly and nutritional relationships. 


Advanced Nutrition II (5). Pr., HE 624 and 625, or equivalent. 
Assessment and application of nutritional status, Methods of appraisal of uutritional 
status, dietary, biochemical and clinical. 


Research Methods in Nutrition (5), 


Special problems in human nutrition. 


Community Nutrition and Consumer Economics (3). Pr., graduate standing, 
A three-week course to be offered in summer quarters. 


Home Management, Housing and Equipment 
Home Equipment (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Fall, Winter, Spring, 


Home equipment, with emphasis on selection, use and care. 

The House (5). Lee. 2, Lab. 6, Fall, Winter, Spring. 

Planned to give the student an appreciation of basic plans, both period and modern, from 
the standpoint of utility, beauty and economy. 

Home Furnishing (5). Fall, Spring, Summer. Pr.. HE 104. 

Home furnishings from an aesthetic and practical standpoint. This includes the 
recognition of period furniture and its adaptability to the home of today. 


3. Home Management (5), All quarters. Pr.. HE 2092. 


The factors affecting the management of the home for the purpose of meeting individual 
needs and creating satisfying family environment, emphasis oo problems involving the use 
of time, money, and energy. 

Lighting Equipment (3), Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Winter. 

Principles underlying the uses of color and lighting equipment in the home. 

Interior Home Problems (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4, Fall, Spring. 


Harmonious combinations of present day furnishings, materials, and shes. 
Community and Family Health (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2, General elective. 

Health problems related to the community and family including a survey of available health 
facilities with field trips. 

Demonstrations in Home Equipment. Lec, 1, Lab, 2 2-hr labs, Pr., HE 202, 
HE 233, SP 210, 

Effective methods in demonstrations. Student proficiency in planning, preparing, and pre- 
senting demonstrations for equipment manufacturers, consumer services, utility companies, 
retailers, communication news media, and others is emphasized. 

Contemporary Housing and Equipment—Travel Course (5 hours—28 days). 
Course may be ig tieey for additional credit, not to exceed 10 credit hours 
(not more than 5 hours graduate credit). Pr., 10 cr. hrs. in equipment, hous- 
ing, or home management; junior standing; consent of instructor, 

Housing and household equipment in North European countries, Housing: historic and 
contemporary housing, techniques for meeting population growth, the housing of special 
groups, community and city planning. Equipment manufacture, distribution, testing, stan- 
dardization, merchandising, power merchandising and home use. Lectures will be pre- 
sented at prearranged points. A paper is required on a selected phase of the course. 
Equipment and Housing Technology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., junior standing, 
MH 107 or equivalent, PS 204 or equivalent, CH 104, 

Application of basic physical principles the ose of testing instruments with electricity 
and fuel gas equipment. 


Food Equipment (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter, Summer. Pr., junior standing, 
PS 204, HE 233. 

Principles underlying the operation and use of food equipment. 

rite yes Residence (5). Each quarter. Pr., junior standing, HE 202 
Residence in the home management house gives actual experience in different phases of 
homemaking with emphasis placed on the management process, satisfactory group relations, 
and development of individual initiative. 

The Consumer and the Market (5). Lec. 5. Fall, Spring. Pr., junior standing 
and EC 200 or 201, 

Family Economics (5). Lec, 5. Winter, Summer. Pr., junior standing, HE 
453 or equivalent, 


473. 


483, 


493. 
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Ssoeaeperary Home Furnishings (3). Lec. 1, Lab, 4, Pr., HE 313 or 343 or 
its equivalent. 

actors contributing to developments in the current home furnishings industry in design, 
manufacturing cost, and terminology. A project report is required. 


Laundry Equipment and Care of Textile Articles (5), Lec, 2, Lab. 6. Pr., 
junior standing, CH 104, PS HE 225 or equivalent. 

physical principles involved in laundering processes will be applied to include 
selection, care, and proper use of laundering equipment. The reaction of the textile 
articles to laundry equipment will be studied. The course is team taught by a professor 
in household equipment and a professor in clothing and textiles. 


The House Utility Core (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing, 5 hours in 
equipment. 

A course that presents home wiring, heating and cooling, the use of water in the home, 
the physical arrangement, and space allocated to their use, To include kitchen, laundry, 
and bathroom planning. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


. Trends and Supervision in Home Management (5). Pr., HE 323 and HE 443 


or permission of instructor. 

Developments, trends and supervision in home management. 

Readings in Home Management (5). Pr., HE 323. 

An analysis and evaluation of literature and research studies in Home Management, 
ger Techniques in Equipment and Housing (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr. 
HE 493. 

A lecture and laboratory course in which problem solving techniques and methods are 
developed, 


. Family Housing (5). Lec. 5. Pr.. EC 200, HE 303, HE 323, 


The history and development of American housing; economical, legal and social aspects; 
present trends. 

Economic Problems of Families (5). Pr., HE 323, HE 453. 

Income distribution, cost of living, the business cycle, taxation, and economic provisions 
for unemployment, health, accidents, old age, and dependents. 

Advanced Home Management and Equipment (3). Pr., graduate standing. 

A three-week course offered in summer quarters y. 

Analysis of Home Management Problems (5). Lec, 3, Lab, 4, Pr., HE 323 or 
equivalent, or consent of instructor, 

Work analysis and adaptation of technological improvements in using management prin- 
ciples of human and non human resources (time, energy, and income). 

Advanced Housing (3). Lecture lab. 8-12 for 12 days. 

A two-week course offered in the summer quarter. A leader of some renown in the field 
of housing will be secured to lecture and direct laboratory work in space, form, livability, 
and other physical aspects of housing. Approved for uraduate credit for Master of 
Science programs, 


Horticulture (HF) 


Professors Perkins, Jones, and Orr 
Associate Professors Amling, Fisher, Harris, and Norton 
Assistant Professors Moore and Sanderson 
Instructors Martin and Turner 


Ornamental Horticulture 


Introduction to Ornamental Horticulture (1). Lec. 1. 
An orientation course for freshman students introducing all fields in Ornamental Horticulture. 
Landse Gardeni 5). Lec. 3, Lee.-Dem, 4. 
Principles’ of nang AG applied to the development of small home grounds and 
school grounds, The lecture-demonstration periods are devoted to the study of the identifi- 
cation and use of omamental plants, landscape drawings, and the propagation and mainte- 
nance of ornamental plants. 
T . Lec. 3, Lab. 4. 
er i culture and use of ornamental trees at landscape plantings. 

Shrubs and Vi . Lee. . 4. 
- i eon pacha and cess Aas wl Rcvnat ey evergreens in landscape planting’. 
Plant Propagati . Lec. 3, Lab. 4, 
Basic ceieciole and. Sp involved in the propagation of horticultural plants. 
Flower Arranging (3), Lec. 2, Lab. 2. General elective. 
Principles and practices of Hower arranging for the home. 
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Deciduous Shrubs and Vines (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 4. 
Identification, culture and use of deciduous shrubs and small trees in landscape plantings. 


Construction and Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. 
Principles and practices of construction and utilizing greenhouses for various purposes such 
as plant propagation, crop production, and research. 


Landscape Planning of Home Grounds (5). Lab. 15. Pr., HF 221, 
gro e 


Planning of larye and small home 
Landscape Planning of Public Grounds (5). Lab. 15. Pr.. HF 221 


Planning of public areas and grounds of public buildings, including general layout, planting 
and detail treatment of special areas, 


. Care and Maintenance of Ornamental Plants (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., BY 306, 


309 and junior standing. 
Principles and practices of the care and maintenance of trees and shrubs, including pruning, 
tree surgery, transplanting, and fertilization. 


hoi oe Crop Production (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Pr., HF 323 and junior 
st : 
Fioricultaral crop production under management in greenhouse and outdoor conditions. 


Nursery Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., HF 224, BY 306, AY 304 and 
junior standing. 

Principles and practices of the management of a commercial ornamental nursery. 
Planting Design (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Pr., HF 222, 223, 321 and junior standing. 
ea and practices of the combination and use of ornamental plants in landscape 
plantings. 

ni Sales Shop Management (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4, Pr., HF 225, 422, permission of 
nstructor, 

Principles and practices of flower shop management and floral designing. 


426-27-28. Minor Problems (5-5-5), Lec. 1, Lab, 8. Pr., senior standing and per- 


430. 


431. 


432. 


201. 


308, 
340. 


341. 


mission of instructor. 

Students are assigned minor problems in either Landscape Maintenance, Nursery Manage- 
ment or Floriculture, on which independent library, field or greenhouse investigations are 
made, under supervision of instructors. 


Advanced Plant Propagation (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Pr., HF 224, BY 306, and 
junior standing. 

Commercial propagation of Horticultural plants with emphasis on the physiological and 
anatomical principles. 


Sipe Horticultural Specialty Products (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., HF 422, 


Channels "and methods of distribution of floricultural and nursery products. 


Advanced Landscape Gardening (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Pr., BY 101, HF 221, 
paduste standing, 

rinciples and practices applying to the use of ornamental plant material in landscaping. 
(Selected portions of this course may be offered as a 3 hour credit in the Master of Agri- 
eulture program.) 


Controlled Plant Growth (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Pr. AY 304, BY 306, CH 207, 
CH 208, HF 323, and junior standing, 

Controlling and directing growth of plants by manipulation of the environment and by 
the use of chemicals. 


General Horticulture 


Orchard Management (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Each quarter. 
Propagating, planting, proning, cultivating, fertilizing, spraying, thinning, harvesting, grad- 
ing, storing and marketing the most valuable fruits and nuts grown in the South. 


Vegetable Crops (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Each quarter. 

Principles and special practices used in the production of vegetable crops. 

Industrial Food Preservation Technology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr., junior 
standing or consent of instructor, 

Principles of food preservation as applied to industry. Processes considered include r~ 
frigeration, pasteurization, canning, freezing, drying, concentration, fermentation, pickling, 
salting, irradiation, and the use of food additives. 


Industrial Food Equipment and Processes I (5), Lec, 3, Lab, 4, Winter. Pr., 
junior standing or consent of instructor. 

Material and structural requirements of food equipment, and basic principles and processes 
such as beat exchange, refrigeration, evaporation, distillation, hemogenization, extraction, 
filtration, centrifugation, fuid flow and instrumentation, 
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Industrial Food Equipment and Processes II (5). Lee. 3, Lab. 4. Spring, Pr., 
junior standing or consent of instructor. 
Continuation of subject matter of HF 341 with emphasis on unit operations and processes, 


Food Analysis and Quality Control (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr., CH 208, 
Sensory, chemical, and instramental food analysis and its application to quality control 
and evaluation of grades and standards. 


Commercial Vegetable Crops (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., HF 308 and 
junior standing. 

Ao advanced course in the production of the major commercial vegetable crops. 
Storage, Packaging and Marketing of Vegetable Crops (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2, 
Spring. Pr,, junior standing. 

Physiological, pathological, and horticultural principles in storing, packaging, and market- 
ing of commercial vegetable crops. 


Fruit Growing (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., HF 201 and junior standing, 
Production and marketing of commercial tree fruits grown in the South. 


Small Fruits (5). Lee. 4, Lab, 2, Spring. Pr., HF 201 and junior standing. 
raed and practices involved in the production of strawberries, grapes, blueberries, and 
rambles, 


id mci (5). Lee. 4, Lab. 2, Fall and Winter. Pr., HF 201 and junior 
standing. 
Production and marketing of pecans, walnuts, chestnuts, tung, and filberts. 


Commercial Vegetable Crops (3). Lec.-Lab. 4. Spring or Summer. Pr., HF 


308 and graduate standing, 

Application of research information to the commercial production and handling of the 
principal vegetable crops. (Credit for both HF 408 and 401 may not be used to meet 
requirements for the Master’s degree.) 


Recent Advances in Small Fruits (3). Spring and Summer. Pr., HF 201 and 


graduate standing. 

cientific advances in small fruits and their application to small fruit culture in Alabama. 
(Credit for both HF 410 and HF 405 may not be used to meet requirements for 
Master’s degree, ) 


GRADUATE COURSES 
Experimental Methods in Horticulture (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Any quarter, 


Purposes of research, discovery, and progress as related to the scientific method; research 
programs, horticultural programs, selecting projects, reviewing literature, prepanng project 
Outlines, conducting experiments, recording data, analyzing data, and publication of results, 


Horticultural Literature (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Any quarter, 
Review of horticultural literature and history of borticultural enterprises, including vege- 
tables, fruits, and ornamentals. The laboratory consists of library assignments and reports, 


Special Problems in Horticulture (3-5). Credit to be arranged. All quarters. 


Pr., graduate standing. 
Betected problems in vegetable production, pomoloxy, food technology, or ornamental horti- 
culture, 


Plant Growth and Development (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Any quarter, Pr., HF 
432 or BY 306 and consent of instructor. 

Morphological and physiological changes in horticulture plants as induced by growth regn- 
lators and their theoretical implications in the improvement of horticultural crops produc- 
tion, 

Nutritional Requirements of Horticultural Plants (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 2. 


Nutritional requirements of horticulture crops and factors affecting these requirements. 


Physiology of Horticultural Products Following Harvest (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. 


Winter, even years, Pr.. BY 306 and graduate standing. 
Physiological a Ede occurrigg in fresh fruits, vegetables, and other horticultural plant 
products after harvest, Methods of studying these changes and factors influencing them. 


- Breeding of Horticultural Crops (5), Lee, 3, Lab, 4. Summer, even years. 


Pr., ZY 300 and graduale standing. 

An application of genetic principles in the propagation and maintenance of fruit, vegetable, 
and ornamental crop varieties. The genetic basis of some production problems, and special 
breeding methods applicable to horticultural crops. 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one 
quarter, 
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Industrial Engineering (IE) 


Head Professor Brooks 
Professor Cobb 


Associate Professors Hartford, Hool, La , Mize, Morgan, Rainer, and White 
Assistant 


201. 


204. 


301, 


303. 


305, 


310. 
312, 
316. 


320. 


Professors Fowler, Herring, and Trucks 
Instructor M loo® 


Industrial Engineering (5). homore standin 
Survey of the concepts, € (5). Pre sad tos tions of industrial Engineering. (Not open 
to Industrial Engineering students. ) 


Computer Programming (3), Pr.. MH 162. 
Digital computer programming with empbasis on mathematical and engineering problems, 
using FORTRAN programming language. 


Electronic Data Processing and Computer Programming (5), Lec. 4, Lab, 3. 
Pr., junior standing. 

Functions and uses of electronic data processing equipment, and an introduction to digital 
computer programming with emphasis on administrative problems, using COBOL prm- 
gramming language. 


. Production Control Functions (5). . 4, Lab. 3. Pr., IE 201. 


Planning, scheduling, routing, and a oac in manufacturing operations, Mechanisms 
for production control. (Not open to Industrial Enyineering students.) 

Engineering Statistics I (4). Pr.. MH 263. 

Basic probability, descriptive statistles, distribution functions, confidence intervals, and 
engineering applications. 


Statistical Laboratory (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. Pr., TE 303. 
Data organization, reduction, analysis, "and presentation. 


Information-Decision Systems (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. Pr., TE 204 or TE 301. 
Interrelated components of complex management information-decision systems. Design 
considerations for systems involving computers as a principle data processing device. 
Work Measurement (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. IE 308, 

Principles and practices of meth ods engineering as time study, 

Engineering Statistics Il (5). Pr.. IE 303. 

Tests of hypothesis, regression techniques, analysis of variance, and engineering applications. 
Electronic Data Processing Systems (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., TE 301, or IE 
204 and IE 305. 

Application of computers and associated data processing equipment to business and adminis- 
trative information and decision bceeves 


Engineering Economy (5). junior standing. 
Practical engineering studies for ig 8 economic wow of structures, equipment, proc- 
esses, and meth 


Quality Control (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr., IE 303 or MH 367, 

Statistical methods of controlling. quality in manufacturing, 

Linear Programming (3). Pr., TE 204, MH 264. 

General linear programming problems with graphical, vector, and simplex methods of 
solution. Transportation and aDesaiion models included. 


. Industrial Management Problems (5). Pr., TE 302, TE 310. 


Study of industrial problems which arise in industrial management, (Not open to Indus- 
trial Engineering students.) 


Industrial Simulation (4). Pr.. TE 304, TE 305, TE 312. 

Simulation of industrial systems and processes 

Materials Handling (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3 ‘Pr. IE 310. 

saree as handling equipment, methods, ~s ‘systems, (Not open to Industrial Engineering 
students 


Inventory Control] (5), Pr., cr coreg. , IE 423, IE 416. 
Application of quantita ve methods Sn tha conto of industrial inventories. 


Operati Research Pr., 304, LE 305, IE 3 IE MH 361. 
Soteninotion to the thon of mE 90% research te oe. 


Production Control (5). , IE 423. 

Design of industrial wane ’ control systems. 

Industrial Budget Conti Control Bde <~ _<. Lab. 3. Pr., TE 320, 

Study of industrial and the interrelationships between organiza- 


tion, Management, St te “sal anage 


* Temporary. 
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Lea a and Facilities Design (5). Lec, 2, Lab. 9, Pr,, TE 322, TE 310, IE 
The desiga of industrial, institutional, governmental and service operations and facilities. 
(Should be taken during student's final quarter.) 

Contracts and Specifications (3), Pr., senior standing. 

Contract documents; specification writing; professional relations, 

Plant Maintenance (3), Pr., TE 201, 

Principles of organizing and controlling maintenance operations in industrial plants, ( Not 
open to Industrial Engineering students.) 

Sales Engineering (3), Pr., TE 201, junior standing. 

Application of appropriate principles and techniques to selling industrial products when 
a eer ety knowledge of production is required. (Not open to Industrial Engineering 
students, ) 

Plant Location (5). Pr. TE 320, TE 323, IE 423. 

Study of factors and techniques pertinent to the economic location of industrial plants. 
Safety Engineerin . Pr., TE 201, junior standing. 

Principles, Seentioah BiB ERS, and LB nme for industrial accident prevention and 
plant protection. (Not open to Industrial Engineering students.) 


490-1-2, Industrial Roemoering Problems (1-5). Pr., permission of instructor and 


440. 


441. 


442, 


458, 


464, 


470. 


471. 


472. 


450. 


616. 


G17. 


department head approv 
Individual student endeavor under staff supervision involving special problems of an ad- 
vanced nature in Industrial Engineering, 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 


Sampling and Survey Techniques (3). Pr., TE 312, IE 441, and junior standing. 
Theory and application of statistical sampling and survey methods, with emphasis on 
methods optimization, 
Applied <7 pga Engineering Mathematics (3). Pr., IE 323, MH 264, and 
st i . 

atria prenen eee for linear programming, transfer theory needed for the study of 
systems, numerical methods of solving these problems. 
Ady d Li Pr ming (3). Pr., TE 323, IE 441, and junior standing, 
Cantimation “y TE 323 oh ning (3) on theary. Revised simplex, dual simplex, para- 
metric programming, decomposition, and applied problems. ad 
Reliability Engi ing (3). Pr., TE 312, TE 322, TE 423, and junior standing, 
Rollabiliey. Engineering (3) Rat RRP rte on quantitatively descriptive 
methods to be used for problem solving. 


Man-Machine Systems (3), Pr., TE 423, PG 461, or Permission of Instructor 
and junior standing. 

Human engineering and human beings’ relation to machine systems; human characteristics 
in view of performance of functions where machines are involved, and design for mane 
machine systems. 


oe Management (3). Pr., TE 423, or permission of instructor and junior 
standing, 
Project managernent and development, with primary emphasis on tse of operations re- 
search methods and cost analysis, Includes a study of the application of CPM and PERT 
to project management. 
Project Flow Analysis (3). Pr., IE 416, TE 423, and junior standing, ‘ 
Application of operations research methods to problems in materials handling, Genera 
materials handling problems, analysis of fixed schedule systems, random flow systetms, 
waiting lines, conveyors, and the use of simulation methods. ; ; 
Engineering Controls for Management (3). Pr., IE 426 and junior standing. 
Mathematical and graphical methods for indication and control of corporate performance. 
Industrial cases and examples of corporate planning and control are studied. Emphasis 
is on top management functions. of 
Automation (5). Pr., junior standing and consent instructor, 
History, development, and state of rerrne Roms in business. Business data processing and 
the resulting implications in management practices and research. (Not for science and 
mathematics students.) 

GRADUATE COURSES 
Industrial Dynamics (3). Pr., TE 416 or permission of instructor. . 
Industria) toe es on a systems approach to industrial and related economic prob- 
lems, with emphasis on decision-making. “4 
Advanced Simulation Problems (3), Pr., TE 416 or permission of instructor. 
Journal readings of applications simulation and development of procedure to solve large 
scale, realistic simufition problems. 
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623. Introduction to Stochastic Processes (3). Pr., IE 423, TE 441. 
Markov Chains, life and birth processes, random walk, and queueing theory and applica- 
tious will be studied. 


624, Inventory and Production Control Systems (3). TE 422, IE 424. 
Advanced topics in production control and inventory ht The relationships between 
production and inventory will be discussed. 


630. Advanced Statistical Methods for Engineers I (8). Pr.. TE 312, TE 441. 


Elaboration of basic statistical methods for engineers, with emphasis on a more theoretical 
study of multiple Se a regression and the optimization of multiple linear regression pro- 
cedures, 


631. Advanced Statistical Methods for Engineers I (3). , IE 630. 
Extension of IE 630, with primary emphasis on analysis ny Variance methods. Includes 
a theoretical study of analysis of vatiance methods, mathematical derivation of mean 
aquares, multiple comparison tests, and the Bennett & Franklin algorithm, 


632, Advanced Statistical Methods for Engineers TIT (3). Pr., TE 631, 
Philosophy and methods of statistical design optimization, with emphasis on optimum mul 
tiple linear regression designs, optimum analysis of variance designs, and an introduction 
to response surface analysis systems optimizing. 


633. Dynamic Programming (3), Pr., TE 441, IE 423, 
Theory of dynamic programming, a study of some geveral dynamic programming methods, 
ae, a case study of applications. 
634, Non-Linear Erogracmming (3 BO). , IE 442, 
Quadratic Programming, Programming, Gradient Methods, and Integer Pro- 
graniming. 


664, Management Information Decision Systems (3), Pr., IE 441 or permission of 
instructor. 
Analysis of organizations for information requirements, information flow, data storage and 
usage and total information systems, 


665. Advanced Beh al eerin is 4 permissi f instructor. 
Avance neoavioret Raginees ng (3). 7 Pr th Tel co pre nal and learning 
Ty 


670. Advanced Computation Methods (3). Pr., permission of 


instructor, 
Study of advanced computer languages, pattern recognition, and hybrid computation. This 
course is designed to keep the graduate student abreast of current ideas in this rapidly 


expanding field, 
690-1-2. Industrial Engineerin Projects 1-3). Pr., permission of instructor, 
oe topics which gine students desire a cet, under wearer he of the graduate 


699. anh (Credit to be arranged.) 
Industrial Laboratories (IL) 


Professor Hatnes 
Assistant Professors Goolsby, McMurtry, and Wingard 
Instructor Connor 


Courses listed below are available as electives to all students with the necessary 
prerequisites. 


102, Welding Science and Application Ate e? 
Rates SILI and application of welding and cutting processes in the [abrication of 
meta 


103. Machine Tool Laboratory (1). 
Introduction to metal removal Jha pee ory of production. 
104. Sheet Metal Design and Fabrication (1). 3. 
and equipment used in design, production en fabricating of sheet metal products. 
105. Foiedlary Technology (1). Lab. 3, 
Basic fundamentals involved in casting products of ferrous and non-ferrous metals. 


308. Gages and Measurements (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr. IL 103. 
science of measurement as applied to production and faspection of industrial products, 


Manufacturing Processes 


Courses spn age to acquaint ax student with basic HERE NED processes 
i ie analysis of machines, tools, material product design, and Hanndstonal 
contro 
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301. Manufacturing Processes—Casting area (3). Lec. 3. Pr., any one shop course, 
Analysis of materials, methods, and design of cast products, 


302, Manufacturing Processes—Machining area (3). Lec. 3. Pr,, IL 103, 
Principles of machining metal products. 

303. meg rnieoay 3 Processes—Shaping, Forming, and Fabricating area (3). Lec. 
Materials and methods involved in the production of metal products by shaping, forming, 
and welding processes, 

304, Materials in Design Engineering (3). Lec. 3. 

Acquaints the student with methods of material selection for product development. 


310. Dimensional Control (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Pr., TL 103. 
Fundamentals of Measurement Science with Laboratory Exercises in Dimensional Control, 


405. Problems in Welding Engineering (5). Lec, 3, Lab, 4, Pr., IL 102, 
Advanced phases and techniques of welding and allied processes, Studies in design, 
Weldability of metals, inspection practice, and selection of equipment. 

406, Problems in Machining (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Pr., TL 103, 
Advanced phases of metal machining with emphasis on production machines and acces- 
sories. 


450, Engineering Metrology (1-5), Pr., junior standing and de ental approval. 
Studies in design, construction and use of precision measuring equipment and gages. 


Courses ic. chiefly for the preparation of teachers in Industrial Arts subjects 
and related fields, 


101. Woodworking (1). Lab. 3. 
Introduction to machines, tools, and materials used in working with wood and plastic, 


307. General Metals (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., consent of instructor. 
Design, construction and finishing art metal projects. 


402. Advanced Woodworking (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., IL 101. 
Studies in design, construction, and finishing fine objects of wood, 


403. General Shops (5). Lec. 5. Pr., senior standing, 
seen of organization of unit shops into integrated whole for effective use in high school 
teaching, 

415. Shop Work for El tary Teach . Lee, 2, Lab. 6. Pr., junior standing. 
Methods, material, pees ag ere conducting activity programs in schools and 
recreational centers. 


416. Materials of Industria] Arts (5). Lec. 5. Pr., senior standing, 
History and use of various materials used in industry, 


417. Or ti f Sho : . 5. Pr., senior standin 
el inrerry tyne Er Aer at gad 6). Le a Arts program tn the e sblic schools, 


418. Industrial Arts Design (5). Pr., senior standing. 
Fundamentals of design as applied to Industrial Arts projects. 


419. Utilization of Machine Tools in Research and Development (1). Lab. 3. 
Instruction in the use of machine tools for machining, fabricating and finishing compo- 


nents and assemblies of working models for developmental projects. 
GRADUATE COURSES 


611-12, Technical Problems in Industrial Arts (5-5). Pr., _pratuate standing. 
Advanced study of technology and method in selected areas of Industrial Arts, 


Interdepartmental Education (IED) 


Included in this section are program areas and course listings designed and taught 
= the interdepartmental basis. The subheadings reflect the nature and scope of the 
oiferings. 


Curriculum and Teaching — Elementary-Secondary 


Teaching, Program, and Student Teaching 


Students in either secondary or elementary education pursuing, a curriculum lead- 
ing to certification for teaching in a particular subject-matter field in elementary and 
secondary schools will take the Teaching and the Program courses in the teaching 
field in which certification is expected. These courses may be scheduled and taught 
aS separate courses, related courses, or as a unified program. 
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414.  bearoeags | in Elementary and Secondary Schools (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2 
hours Psychology, FED 200 or equivalent; Pr., or coreq., FED 


ivalent. 
ch) Art, (C) Dramatic Arts, (J) Music, (M) Speech, (N) Speech Correction. 


423. Program in Elementary and Secondary Schools (3). Lec, 2, Lab. 2. Pr., 9 
ernie Psychology, FED 200 or equivalent; Pr., or coreq., FED 300 or 
uivalent. 
(A) Art, (C) Dramatic Arts, (J) Music, (M) Speech, (N) Speech Correction. 


425. Student Stace & Elementary and Secondary Schools, Twelve Grades (10 or 
15). Lec, 5, . 20. Pr., 9 hours of Psychology, FED 200 or equivalent; 
Maat 300 or equivalent, two courses in Teaching and Program, and senior 
standing. 

(A) Ane (C) Dramatic Arts, (1) Mental Retardation, (J) Music, (M) Speech, (N) Speech 


wd > 


Pr., 9 
300 or 


Graduate 


Courses 651, 652, 653, or 654, apply to the following areas of the school pro- 
; (A) Art, (C) Dramatic Arts, i) Gifted, (1) Mental Retardation, (J) Music, 
M) Speech, and (N) Speech Correction. 


645, Advanced acpe ! of Curriculum and Teaching (5). Pr., FED 647 or consent of 
departmental chairman. 
Major issues, frontier developments, and trends in the improvement of curriculam and 
teaching in elementary and secondary schools, 


651. Research Studies in Education in Areas of Specialization (5). Pr., 18 hours of 
appropriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional educa- 
tion. 


Review, analysis, and interpretation of available research with emphasis on designing new 
research to meet the changing needs of the school. 


652, Curriculum and Teaching in Areas of Specialization (5). Pr., 18 hours of ap- 
propriate subject matter and 36 hours of Psychology and professional education. 
eac 


ng practices and reappraisal of selecting experiences and content for curriculum 
improvement. 


653. Organization of Program in Areas of ja eeareainee ees (2-5). Pr., 18 hours of ap- 
propriate subject matter and 36 hours o psychology and professional education, 
dvanced course. Program, organization, and development of ic and supplementary 
materials for guiding teachers, faculties, and school systems in the continuous improvement 

of curriculum and teaching practices. 


654, Evaluation of Program in Areas of Specialization (2-5). Pr., 18 hours of ap- 
ropriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education. 
tvaluation a investigation of teaching eflectiveness with attention also given to the 
utilization of human and material resources and the coordination of areas of specialization 
with the total school program and with other educational programs of the community, 


658. pty "7 adenine Study in Curriculum and Teaching (5), Pr., FED 647 
and TED ; 
Research and experimentation in elementary and secondary schools in the development of 
edocation programs and the improvement of teaching ond jJearning, Appraisal of signifi- 
cant curriculum ftesearch, exploration of areas of needed research in curriculum and in- 
struction, and study of fundamental criteria and methods for solving curriculum probleme, 


Special Education — Elementary-Secondary 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 


476. The Exceptional Child (5). Pr., junior standing. 
The etiology, incidence, diagnosis and philosophy of teaching the exceptional child, Special 
attention is given to the child who is physically or mentally handicapped and to the 
child who is mentally superior. 


478, Nature of Mental Retardation (5). Pr., junior standing and TED 476, 
Characteristics and nature of mental retardation. Etiology, identification, and classification 
of retardation are investigated. Social, psychological, physical, and educational implications 
of mental retardation are considered, 

479. Methods and Materials for Teaching the Mentally Retarded (5). Pr., 9 hours 
of Psychology, FED 200 or sculvelent. IED 476, IED 478. Pr., or coreq., 
FED 300 or equivalent. 


472. 


482. 


454, 


456. 


487. 


610. 


611, 


612. 


613. 
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Graduate 
mracpese of Bae Physically Handicapped (5). Pr., adequate courses in physiol- 
0 an ology. 
i llr 4 of major physical disabilities; the psychology of the physically handloapped; 
the educational objectives with curriculum adaptations; and related aspects of a total pro- 
cram for the physically handicapped, 


Teaching the Mentally Retarded (5), Pr., IED 476, IED 478 and IED 479, 
Observation and participation under supervision in educational programs for the mentally 
retarded, Lectures and discussions will implement the student's work in the classroom. 
Students will develop and evaluate plans and programs for the special class. (For teachers 
pursuing a program of education for mentally retarded children.) 


School Library Science — Elementary-Secondary 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 


Books and Related Materials for Children (4). Pr., junior standing. 

Examination and evaluation of printed and other types of materials in view of their frele- 
vance to the needs and interests of various age and grade levels of elementary school 
children. Study of selection aids, principles, and criteria for selecting materials, 


Organization and Administration of School Libraries (5). Py., junior standing. 
Basic organization of books, non-book materials, and services for effective use in school 
libraries. Administering the budget, selection and putfchase of materials, preparation of 
materials for use, circulation of materials, inventory, care and repair of materials, and in- 
struction in the use of library materials are considered. 


Classification and Cataloging of School Library Materials (5). Pr., junior stand- 
ing. 

Principles and procedures of classifying and cataloging books and other printed materials, 
filmstrips, recordings, and community resources, The vertioal file, the Dewey decimal sys- 
ter of classification, Wilson and Library of Congress printed cards, and subject headings 
are studied. 

Books and Related Materials for Young People (5). Pr., junior standing. 
Study and evaluation of books and other types of materials in relation to the interests, 
needs, and abilities of young people of high school age. Attention is given to selection 
aids, principles and criteria of selection, reading guidance, and significant investigations 
concerning young people’s reading. 

Practicum in School Library Services (4-6), Lec. 2, Lab. 4-8. Pr., junior stand- 
ing. 
Provides students with information pertaining to methods used in the operation of li- 
braries in elementary and secondary schools. 


Graduate 


aoa ce Materials and Service (5). Pr., 10 hours in library science at the 400 
evel, 

Study and evaluation of basic reference sources for effective reference service in school 
libraries. Elementary research methods of locating information and the role of various 
types of reference books as resource material in curricular units are considered, 


Principles of School Librarianship (5). Pr., 10 hours in school library science 


at the 400 level. 

Place and function of library service in the American educational system. Historical de- 
velopment of libraries; library services to teachers and pupils as an integral part of the 
school program; standards and administrative policies are included. 


Problems in the Administration of the School Library Services (5). Pr., 10 
hours in school library science at the 400 level. 

Current problems relating to an effective program of school library service, 

Library Services in the School and Community (5). Pr., 10 hours in library sci- 
ence at the 400 level. 

School library-community relations; historical background, current trends; problems and 
programs of service; relation to public and rural brary extension service, selection af 
materials on the basis of community and curriculum needs; book lists and exhibits, 


Higher Education 
Graduate 


The courses described below along with AED 618 and AED 697 are designed 
especially for advanced students who are interested in positions in colleges, univer- 
sities, and other post secondary-school institutions. 


28 


R 


S$ 


223. 


224. 
315. 


$22. 


323, 


421. 
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The American College and ‘University (5). 

Philosophy and function, the uni ty and social change, the community college, aca- 
demic freedom, cudine Macatigreooemetie relationships; international fow of educational 
ideas, government cultural programs, higher education and the state. 


The Community College (5). 
The rise and development ee the community or junior college in American education, In- 
cludes organization, curriculum construction, staffing, and instructional procedures. 


Research and Thesis (5). 
Doctoral Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged.) 


Journalism (JM) 


Professor Burnett 
Instructor Logue 


English 101-2 or 103-4 is a prerequisite for all courses in journalism. 


. Beginning Newswriting (5), 


Introduction to newswriting, newspaper style, and mechanical practice, supplemented by 
work on the college newspaper. 
Reporting (5). Pr., JM 221, 

The technical aspects of reporting and newsgathering methods, supplemented by work on 
the college newspaper. 
Cc yreading and Editing (5). » JM 221. 
Met ting copy, oe Ne Satine basic make-up and proof reading. 
Agricultural Journalism (3). 
Designed for students in agriculture and home economies. Introduces practices of news 
coverage and writing, with major emphasis on specialized flelds of study. 


Feature Writing (5). Pr. JM 221 or permission of the instructor, 
thering material for and the writing of “human interest” and feature articles for news- 

ae and magazines, with consideration given to the marketing of manuscripts. 
The Weekl Newspaper (5S). Pr., JM 221. 
Methods, p and policies involved in editing the weekly newspaper, as differing 
from the i rimees Me daily. 
Fhoto-Journalism (5). 

Uses and processes of photography in the newspaper and magazine field, Operation of 


press cameras and the technique of developing, printing, and enlarging of pictures is pro- 
vided. 


422-3. Journalism heany Spee All quarters. Pr., 15 hours of journalism, in- 


425. 


465, 


605. 


101, 
301, 


cluding JM 221 and 22 

A two-quarter course giving pier experience in preparation of newspaper, radio, tele- 
vision, and magazine copy through supervised work with University communicstion media. 
Journalism Internship (6). Summer, Pr,, JM 221, 223, 224, and consent of 
instructor, 

A full-time internship of at leust ten weeks with a Be ile publication, serving as a 
regular staff member under the direction of the edito 

The History and Principles of Journalism (5). 


The development of the American Press, the principles and ideals of modern journalism, 
and the law of the press and radio. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
st sprain Newswriting (3). Lec, 4. Pr., 20 hours of Journalism or consent 
of instruct 
Methods and problems of writing agricultural and home economics news, feature articles, 


and columns for fog poe Special attention is given to improving communication of 
effectiveness between the specialist and the public. 


Laboratory Technology (LT) 


Head Professor Wheatley 
Instructor Attleberger 
Special Lecturer in Medical Wecknoldey . F. B. Schultz, M.D. 


Orientation (1). Fall and Winter quarters. 
Aims, objectives, and requirements for careers in Medical and Laboratory Technology. 
Hematology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6 


Study, procedures, and examinations e. the blood, as recommended by the American Society 
of Clinical Pathologists. 
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805. Serology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr.. VM 204. 
Theory and techniques of laboratory tests based on the antigen-antibody reaction, 


401. Advanced Hematology (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Pr., LT 301. 
Advanced study of bl und blood dyserasias. 


402. Seminar in Laboratory Technology (3), Pr., LT 301. 
Lee student reports from the literature on recent advances in the field of laboratory tech- 
nology. 


405. Advanced Serology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., LT 305. 
Theory and techniques of the serological study of human blood. 


421. Diagnostic Apparatus (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., PS 206. 
ba of such hospital equipment used in X-ray, electrocardographic, and basic metabolism 
agnosis, 
422. Hospital Laboratory Practice (5). Lab. 15. Pr.. LT 301, LT 421, 
Senate le mre of the principles, procedures, and techniques encountered in hospital 
atories. 


423. Advanced Hospital Laboratory Practice (5), Lab, 15. Pr., LT 422. 


Library (LY) 


101. Use of the Library (1). 
Lectures and assignments designed to facilitate use of the card catalog, periodical indexes 
and the compilation of bibliographies. Taught by library staff members, Note: School 
Library Science courses are listed in the Interdepartmental Education heading. 


Mathematics (MH) 


Head Professor Burton 
Research Professors Haynsworth and iets 

Professors Ball, Butz, B. Kieran, arker, Perry, E. Williams 
Associate Professors B , Calder, P. Fitzpatrick, R. Ford, 
C. Robinson, Thompson, L. Williams 

Assistant Professors Bennett, Brown, Coleman, Darwin, J. Ford®, 

Guenther, Hinrichsen, Murrell, Reed, Sanders 

Instructors E. Ball®, Bass®, Bean®, Brasse*, Crocker® Hartwig* 
Hill*, Howard*, Lauer®, Moe*, Murphy®, Powell®, Van Cleave 


107. College Algebra (5). 


121-22, College Mathematics (5-5). 
MH 121 is an algebra course designed to prepare students for MH 122 which treats the 
differential and integral calculus of algebraic, exponential and logarithmic functions. This 
sequence is not to be taken by students whose curriculum requires MH 160 or MH 161. 
160. Algebra and Trigonome 5). 
Bane analytic and a ee ia of the algebraic and trigonometric functions. 
Designed to prepare students for MH 161. 


161-2-3. Analytic Geo d Calculus (5-5-5). Pr. MH_ 160, 
First Sons eases So fen caaian’ se for technical students, 


220-21-22, Introduction to Analysis I, IJ, [I (5-5-5). Pr., MH 163. 
The real number system leading to theorems conceming number sets, sequences and 
graphs of functions; Riemann-Stieltjes integration, continuity, the derivative and fune- 
tions of bounded variation; functions whose domains are in Euclidean spaces. 


264. Analytic G -Calcul . Pr., MH 163. 
A ae hen Compe get 161-23, ). oe series, partial derivatives, multiple integrals. 


281-2. ual i 3 h standin . 
i ee - pre ey abe Ri i Bay vee reutlioation! Snsights for elementary 
school teachers. Emphasis is on the structure of the number systems, MH 282 includes 
an introduction to algebra and geometry. 
331-32-33. Introduction to Modern Algebra I (5-5-5). Pr.. MH 163. 
Sets, nieggaay the. a Taneianchiand pa ig inal groups, rings, fields, 
ideals; factorization problems, Euclidean domains, extension, fields, vector spaces. 
340. Elementary Topology of the Line and Plane (5). Pr., MH 162 or consent of 


instructor. . 
Elementary set theory, the limit concept, basic topological properties of Euclidean spaces 
of one and two dimensions. 


* Temporary. 


407. 


420-21-22, Analysis I, 0, U1 (5-5-5). Pr 


425. 


431. 
435. 


4357. 
443. 


447, 


460, 


461. 


464. 


. Differential Equations (5), Pr 
Ordinary differential 
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. MH 264, 
equations with applications. 


Engineering Mathematics I (5). Pr., MH 361. 
Fourier series, Laplace transforms, partia) differential equations, special functions. 


Mathematical Statistics I (5). Pr.. MH 122 or 162. 
Descriptive statistics, elementary probability and sampling theory, least squares and cor 
relation. 


Engineering Mathematics II (5). Pr., MH 361; junior standing. 

Complex numbers, functions, mappings, residues, contour integration, 

Engineering Mathematics II (5), Pr., MH 361; junior standing. 

Vector analysis, with applications. 

Matrix Theory and Applications (5). Pr.. MH 162; junior standing. 
Canonical forms, determinants, linear equations, characteristic value problems. 
Elementary Partial Differential Equations (5), Pr., MH 361; junior standing. 


First and second order linear partial differential equations with emphasis on the method 
of eigenfunction expansions. 


Introduction to Celestial Mechanies (5). Pr.. consent of instructor; junior 
standing. 
Dynamics of a particle, two-body problem, coordinate transformations, series expansions ip 
elliptic motion, introduction to general perturbation theory. 

MH 264; junior standing. 
Ao advan treatment of the topics of MH 220-21-22 (real number sets, sequences and 
graphs of functions; Riemann-Stieltjes integration, continuity, the derivative and functions 
of bounded variation; functions whose domains are in Euclidean spaces). 
Duplicate credit will not be given for corresponding courses in the MH 220-21-22 and 
MH 420-21-22 sequences. 
Semen Differential Systems (5). Pr.. MH 421 or consent of instructor; junior 
standing. 
Systems ee linear ordinary differential equations, series solutions, approximate solutions. 
Modern Algebra (5), Pr., one junior-senior level course in algebra. 
Integral domains, groups, rings, fields. 
Theory of Numbers I (5). Pr., MH 331; junior standing, 
Theorems on divisibility; prime oumbers; congruences; theorems of Fernat, Euler, and 
Wilson; power residues. 
Linear Algebra (5). Pr.. MH 333 or MH 431; junior standing. 
Linear transformations, matrix algebra, finite-dimensional vector spaces. 
Linear Geometry (5). Pr.. MH 163; junior standing. 
Transformations in projective, affine, and Euclidean planes. 
Combinatorial Geometry in the Plane (5), Pr.. MH 163; junior standing. 
Helly’s and related theorems. 
Foundations of Plane Geometry (5). Pr., MH 264; junior standing. 
Axiomatic development of a plane geometry. Points, lines, congruences, Emphasis is 
placed on development of proofs by students, 


Introduction to Numerical Analysis (5), Pr.. MH 361 or MH 428; junior stand- 
ing; a knowledge of an algorithmic computer language available at the 
Computer Center.t 

Polynomial approximation, numerical differentiation and integration, solution of ordinary 
differential equations (initial value problems) error analysis. 


Numerical Matrix Analysis (5). Pr.. MH 264, and MH 405 or MH 437; 
junior standing; a knowledge of an algorithmic computer language available 
at the Computer Center.+ 

Numerical solution of algebraic equations and of systems of linear equations, solution of 
boundary value problems, numerical calculation of characteristic values and vectors, error 
analysis. 


Probability Theory (5). Pr.. MH 420 or MH 221 or consent of instructor: 
junior standing. 

Complete probability fields, probability functions, random variables, convergent sequences 
of eandom variables, conditional probability, distribution functions, various applications. 


°480. Mathematics of Computation (5), Pr.. MH 162; junior standing, 


Various numerical methods of problem solution; programming these methods using an alge- 
braic compiler. 


t This information can be obtained by taking IE 204. 
* Not available to graduate students in the areas of science or mathematics. 
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*481. College Geometry (5). Pr., MH 162; junior standing, 
Classical Euclidean geometry; loci; indirect construction; the nine-point circle; homothetic 
figures. (Not for majors in science and mathematics.) 

*485. Fundamentals of Algebra I (5). Pr., MH 162; junior standing. 
The structure of the integers, factorization of the integers, congruent theory. 

*486. Foundation of Geometry (5). Pr., MH 162; junior standing. 
Euclidean and non-Euclidean geometries with emphasis given to their logical development 
from basic assumptions. Some attention given to the history of geometry. 

*487, Fundamentals of Analysis (5). Pr.. MH 162; junior standing. 
A study of mathematical analysis with emphasis on basic principles and relationships, 
(Not for majors in science and mathematics.) 

491, Special Problems (1-5). Pr., consent of instructor; junior standing, 
Not open to graduate students. An individual problems course, Each student will work 
under the direction of a staff member on some problem of mutual interest, 


GRADUATE COURSES 


602-3. Celestial Mechanics I, OU, UT (5-5), Pr.. MH 407 or consent of instructor. 
Elliptic motion, potentials of attracting bodies, numerical integration and differential cor- 
rection of orbits, lunar theory, theory of perturbations, Lagrange’s method and introduc. 
tion to canonical variables, the disturbing function, artificial satellite orbit theory. 

607-8-9. Applied Mathematics I, II, U1 (5-5-5). Pr., approved graduate standing. 
Scalar, vector, and dyadic fields; equations governing fields; Helmholts’s and Laplace's 
equations in curvilinear coordinates; separation of variables; boundary conditions and 
eigenfunctions; Green's functions. 


610. Special Functions (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 
613, Tensor Analysis (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 


620-21. Functions of Real Variables I, I (5-5). Pr.. MH 422. 
Measure theory and Lebesgue Integration. 

622-23. Functions of a Complex Variable I, If (5-5). Pr.. MH 422. 

Complex numbers; analytic functions; derivatives, Cauchy integral theorem and formula; 
Taylor and Laurent series; analytic continuation; residues; maximum principle; Riemann 
surfaces; conformal mapping; families of analytic functions. 

§24-25-26. Linear Topological Spaces I, Il, II (5-5-5). Pr., MH 422, 
Bounded linear transformations and Hnear functionals on Banach and Hilbert spaces, in- 
cluding conjugate spaces, adjoint operators, self adjoint operators, spectral theory, appli- 
cations to particular spaces. 

28-29. Advanced Theory of Differential Equations (5-5). Pr., MH 422. 

Existence, uniqueness ond continuation theorems for ordinary and partial differential 
equations; nature of solutions. The first quarter will be devoted to ordinary equations, 
the second to partial differential equations. 

631-32. Modern Algebra I, II (5-5), Pr.. MH 431. 

Numbers; sets; groups; rings; fields of polynomials; Caloiy theory. 

633. The of Groups (5). Pr,. MH 631. 

Geiser thinner; abelian es chain conditions. 


634. Theory of Rings (5). Pr.. MH 631. 
Structure of rings, ideals in commutative rings. 


637-8-9, Matrices (5). Pr., MH 437. , 
Special types matrices; reduction to canonical form; function of matrices; readingy in 
current literature. 

640-41-42, Functional Analysis (5-5-5). Pr.. MH 626 or consent of instructor. 
Topics in the advanced theory of linear functionals and operators on Banach and Hilbert 
spaces, chosen to lead students into research work in this Geld. 

645-46. Differential Geo I, I (5-5). Pr., MH 422. . 
Tensor analysis; curves surfaces in Euclidean space; introduction to Riemannian ge- 
ometry of n-dimensions. 

650-51-52. General Topology (5-5-5). Pr., consent of imstructor. 
An axiomatic development of point-set topology; connectivity, compactness, separability, 
topological equivalence, well-ordering, inner limiting sets, Cartesian products, 


653. Dimension Theory (5), Pr., consent of instructor. 
The topological study of dimension in separable metric spaces. 


654-55. Point Set Topolo 5-5). Pr.. MH 652. 
Upper semi-continuous ey 5) indecomposable continua, metrization problems, other 
topics, 


* Not available to gradtiate students in the areas of science or mathematics, 
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657-58. 3. Algebraic 1 Topology (5-5). Pr. consent of instructor 


group, groups, simplicial complexes, other topics. 
661. Advanced Numerical Analysis (5). Pr.. MH 461, and MH 361 or MH 425, 
Numerical solution of partial differential equations. 


667. Mathematical Statistics II (5). Pr.. MH 367. 
Advanced probability and artes ee theory, advanced regression and correlation, analysis 
of variance, Monte Carlo method, factor analysis. 


668. Mathematical Statistics If (5), Pr.. MH 667. 
Estimation, experimental design, non-paramotric methods, sequential analysis, game theory, 
linear programming, covariance techniques. 


Note: Courses 683 through 687 listed below are for Education majors and are 
not available to graduate students in science or mathematics. They are offered 
in summer only, 

683. Number Systems (5). Pre, ap approved graduate standing. 
Detailed construction of system with close ateetiog paid to the logic em- 
ployed. Tok coane ‘te lidened Bo, feenlas tha Mah sehech teacher ‘ith a: thoesagh wtoe- 
standing of the number system and its role in high school algebra and analysis, 


685. Fundamentals of Algebra I 9). Pr., approved standing. 
Number fields, including the fields rational, real and wenden’ “pumbers; the algebra af 
polynomials over a field; Pechaiaticnt of Srna ae and theory of equations. 


687. Fundamentals of Analysis II (5). Pr.. MH 487. 
Continuation of MH 487 with the AABN Moe of more sophisticated ideas, e.g., the com- 
pleteness axiom, continuity and inverse functions. 

691. Directed Reading in Algebra (Credit to be arranged.) Pr., 10 hours of 600 
courses in the area, 

692. Directed Reading in Analysis. (Credit to be arranged.) Pr., 10 hours of 600 
courses in the area, 

693. Directed Reading in Applied Mathematics, (Credit to be arranged.) Pr., 10 
hours of 600 courses in the area. 

694, Directed Reading in Geometry. (Credit to be arranged.) Pr., 10 hours of 600 
courses in the area. 

695. Directed Reading in Topology. (Credit to be arranged.) Pr., 10 hours of 600 
courses in the area. 

696. Directed Reading in Matrix Theory. (Credit to be arranged.) Pr., 10 hours of 
600 courses in the area. 

697. Directed Reading in Numerical Analysis. (Credit to be arranged.) Pr., 10 hours 
of 600 courses in the area, 

699. Research and Thesis, (Credit to be arranged.) May be taken more than one 
quarter, 


799. Research and Dissertation, (Credit to be arranged.) 


Mechanical Engineering (ME) 


Head Professor Vestal 
Professor and Assistant Head Professor Jones 
Professors Barbin®®, Jemian, Lawson, Maynor, Shaw, Swinson, and Tanger 
Alumni Professor Vac 
Associate Professors Cooley, Fluker, Reece, Scarborough, Smith, and Ward 
Assistant Professors B "Dunn, , Dyer, Harmon, Leppert, M. les, and Yu 


Instructors Busch, Cheng®®, Reiter, and 
ong 


Visiting Fees 
202, Engineering Materials Science—Structure (3). Pr., CH 103, F: PS 201 or PS 205. 
Theories and structures of crystalline and amorphous materials ng, crystal classes, 


phase equilibrium relationships, diffusion and phase brenerinesct og 

205. a Mechanics—Staties (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Pr., PS 201, corequisite, MH 
Resolution and composition of forces; equilibrium of force systems; friction, centroids; 
moments of inertia. 


© Temporary, 
°° On leave, 


301, 


302. 


3 


2 8 


311. 


316. 


319. 


321, 
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. Strength of Materials I (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Pr., ME 205 and MH 263, 
stress-strain 


Fundamentals of streas bak n; relations; temperature effects, bar with 
axial force, thin-wall cylinders; torsion; beams; columns, 


Thermodynamics I (4). Lec, 3, Lab, 2. Pr., MH 263 and PS 202. (Excludes 

credit in ME 310. 

Law of thermodynamics; work, heat, and properties; relationships among properties; equa- 

tions of stato; simple processes and cycles. 

Thermodynamics II (4). Lec. 3, Lab. Pr., ME 301, 

Pee anne yoarain: analysis ‘a at ia uel cl, and concept compre ld fom 
Til (4). 3, Lab, 2. Pr., ME 301. 

Lin Sypamics TE AR 3 la thermodynamics of mixtures, combustion and 

chemical equilibrium, 


. Engineering Materials treet le 2 rhe by AS}. Pr., ME 202, ME 208. 
amd the effects of 


Relationships between structure and properties environment. Mechanica] 
properties, plasticity of single and poly-crystals, and properties af composite materials. 
Applied Mechanics—Dynamics (5). Pr., ME 205 and MH 263. 

she and principles of motion; action of unbalanced force systems affecting the motion 
of rigid bodies. 


. Computation Laboratory fe Lec. 1, Lab. 2. Pr., MH 361. 


Applications of analog and di programming in Mechanica] Engineering. 


. Materials Testing Laboratory (1). Lab. 3. Pr.. ME 206. 
310. 


Testing of engineering materials in tension, in compression, and for hardness. 


Thermodynamics (5), Pr., MH 263 and PS 202. 
Gases and vapors, cycles, mass and heat transfer. (For non-Mechanical Engineering stu- 
dents only.) (Credit in ME 310 excludes credit in ME wie and 302.) 


Measurements I (2). Lec. 1, Lab, 3. Pr., ME 3 

The theory and practice of mechsnical: engineering Oe ee including treatment of 
experimental data and the design of experiments. 

Strength of Materials It (4). Pr.. ME 208, MH 361. 

Continuation of ME 208. Thick walled cylinders; curved beams; introduction to stability; 
theories of failure; energy. 


Elementary Heat Power (5). Pr., CH 104, PS 205, MH 162. 

Power plant equipment, fuels and combustion, spark ignition and compression ignition 

engines, steam and gas cycles. (For non-Mechanical Engineering students only.) 

Dynamics of a Particle (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Pr., ME 205 and MH 263, 

Motion of a particle nth Newtonian potential; force, moss, and acceleration for plane and 

three-dimensional motion 

Dynamics of Systems of Particles s (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 2 » ME 321. 

Relative motion; force, mass, and eration of rigid bodies; aa k and energy; impulse 

and momentum; conservation of linear and angular momentum, 

Presnles ot WMackides: ($) Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr.. ME 208 and ME 322. 
Angular and linear velocities and accelerations in mac achines; acceleration stresses in ma- 

chine parts; balancing of slider crank mechanisms; crankshaft balancing; critical speeds of 

variable cross-section shafting; kinematics of gearing and the determination of gear forces, 

Fluid Mechanics I (4). Rey 3, Lab. 2. Pr., ME 832, and ME 301 or ME 310. 

Definitions and concepts; Muid statics; conservation mass, momentum and energy; vis- 

cosity and its effects. 

Fluid Mechanics II fA). RFs Fo ME S94; coreq,, ME 202. 

Continuation of mensional analysis; model testing; potential theory; compres- 

sible Dow; ieeniaa to ier emg 25 tales 

Mechanical Vib 4 208, ME aa3, 's standing. 

Theny of viheption, rgd ) pA wn or more degrees of freedom, ith and without 

ane My systems with distributed constants and self-induced vibration. 


vn es Materials Science—Physical Metallurgy (4). Lec. 3, Lab, 3, Pr., 


Relationship between structure and properties of metals. Melting and solidification, crystal 
structure, dislocation and imperfection theories, alloying, deformation, and transformations, 


} Mbtallography and Heat Treatment I (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 335, PS 202, 


interpretation of metallic structures with principal emphasis on the principles 
and practice of optica) metallography. Samples will be raeae Bs treated and processed by the 
students according to the principles of the science of metals. 


: rT had ied and Heat Treatment II (4), Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 336, PS 


eg ‘analysis and interpretation of metallic structures pre a a variety of techniques — 
as optical microscopy, thermal analysis, X-ray diffraction and radiography, Students will 
beat treat their own samples for analysis. 


bn 


401. 


413. 


414. T 


415. T 


421. 


425, 


435, 


439. 


440. 


441. 


. Fluid Mechanics and Heat Transfer (5). 
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Phase Diagrams (4). Lec, 3, Lab, 3. Pr., ME 335; CH 412. 

Methods of representing and interpreting phase eq Binary and multicomponent sys- 
tems. Simpler Sakenhtoneuneiceobiies systems a Sg more complex temperature-pressure- 
composition systems. Major emphasis on applications. Minor emphasis on phase diagram 
determination and thermodynamics. 


Statistical Thermodynamics (4). Lec, 3, Lab, 2. Pr.. ME 303 and junior 


Study oF “the fundamental laws of thermodynamics and thermodynamic properties from 
the microscopic point of view. 

Measurements IT ( : Lab. 3, Pr., ME 311, 

A continuation of 1, Instrumentation for dynamic measurements in mechanical 
g. 

urbomachines (4). Pr,, ME Rosen or CE 308, junior standing. 

Applications of flui mechanics bomachines, such as pumps, turbines, and Auid 
couplings; control devices, 


hermodynamics of Power Systems (4), Pr.. ME 302, ME 303, ME 325, ME 


‘1 and senior standing. 
Design and development of static and dynamic thermal power systems, 


é Eievsiel Systeees Lavorsiory 12). ets Ae Lab. 3. Pr., ME 311 and ME 415. 


thermal systems evaluation, 


Heat eat Transfer ( ia). ioe ME ro eer 924 or AE 301, EE 372, MH 362, and 
t 

ee ee nO tes of heat transfer by steady and unsteady conduction, thermal and 

luminous radiation, boiling and condensation, free and forces convection. 


4 Transport Phenomena (4). Pr.. ME 421, and junior standing. 


nsport phenom involving mass, Momentum, and energy aS coupled with 
vendioal dleorations £2 in single phase or multicomponent media. 


. Gas and Steam Tisbines (4), Fr., ME 302 and senior standing. 


Thermodynamic theory and design of nozzles and blade paths for gas ae steam turbines, 


Air a and Refrigeration (4), Pr... ME 302 or ME 310 and junior 
st 

ey - design of heating, cooling and ventilating systems, and refrigeration systems, 
including cryogenics. 


. Automatic Controls (4). Pr.. MH 361, ME 322, ME 324, EE 362, and junior 


standing. 
Process analysis; methods of control; closed loop in control; feedback systems; analysis of 


system problems. 

ME 310 and junior standing. 
The mechanics of compressible and are Ot  uids uids and the transmission of heat by 
conduction, convection, and radiation. (For non-Mechanical Engineering students only.) 


Engineering gre arsege tes Science—Ferrous Metallurgy (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., 

ME 335 and junior | 

Design of ferrous eee modern theory and practice. Hardenability, alloying, 

deformation, and petal purpose stesls, 

Engineering Materials Science—Nonferrous Metallurgy (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. 
, ME 335 and junior standing. 

sent of nonferrous metals followings modem theory and practice. Aluminum and copper- 

beryllium systems, corrosion resistant alloys, refractory metals, strengthening mechanisms, 

spacectaft environments. 

Residual Stresses in Metals (4), Pris S35, | and junior standing. 

Production and measurement of resi in metals; relation of residual stresses to 

fatigue; consideration of fatigue ~ pee bepern 


Machine Design I (4). Lec. 3, Lab, 3. Pr.. ME 304, ME 323; coreq., ME 335. 
Design of machine elements for ‘static and dynamic stresses with the emphasis on syn- 
thesis and creative design, 


apie Design II (4). Lec, 3, Lab, 3, Pr., ME 439, ME 327, ME 316, ME 


335. 

Continuation of ME 439, considering more advanced topics and the design of complete 
machines, 

Engineering Systems I (4), Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., senior standing and approval 
of De ent Head, 

Typical problems requiring the development of skill in the use of analysis, synthesis and 
creativeness to design, evaluate, and optimize engineering systems. 

Engineering a H (4). Lec, 3, Lab. 3. Pr.. ME 441. 


A continustion of M 


443, 


446. 


447. 


451. 


601. 


603. 


605, 


607. 


612, 


615. 


616. 
617. 
620, 


621, 
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Photoelastic Stress and Strain Analysis (4). Lec, 3, Lab, 3. Pr., ME 208, and 


junior standing. 
Theory of the polariscope, two and three dimensional photoclastic model making and 
teparation, techniques of data from photoelastic models, determination of principal stresses 
rom photoelastic data, and transition from model stresses to prototype stresses. 
‘veacad Physical Metallurgy—Theoretical Metallurgy (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. 
Pr., ME 335, CH 408, PS 203. 
The study of Tae physical properties of metals in relation to the moder theories of metals. 


peri Physical Metallurgy—Plasticity (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr.. ME 335, 


The macro- and micro-processes involved in the plastic deformation of metals. Slip, twin- 
ning, dislocation theory, creep, fatigue, impact, high velocity deformation, and other plastic 
deformation processes will be studied in relation to current knowledge, 

Special Problems. (Credit 1-5.) Pr., Department Head approval, junior stand- 
ing. 

Individual student endeavor under staff supervision involving special problems of an ad- 
vanced nature. 


Advanced Projects (3). Lec, 1, Lab, 6. Pr., ME 421, ME 316, ME 325, ME 


32. senior ing. 
Individual projects of a current nature, involving both analysis and synthesis, culminating 
in a formal report. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


. Fluid Dynamics (3). MH 404 and graduate standing. 


Navier-Stokes Equations. eae and approxitnate solutions. Euler “equations, Continuity, 
Energy equations. Irrotational flow. Crocco’s theorem. Creeping flow. Turbulence and 
Reynolds’ Equations. 

Boundary Layer Theory (3). Pr., ME 600 or CE 612. 

Hydrodynamic, thermal, mass and magnetic boundary layers. Prandtl’s equations. Momen- 
tum equations. Energy equations, 


. Gas Dynamics I (3). Pr., ME 600 or CE 612. 


Compressible flow equations; Isentropic flow; Fanno line flow; Kayleigh line flow; shock 
waves; high speed flow; internal and external Hows; forces on immersed bodies. 

Gas Dynamics II (3). Pr., ME 600, ME 602, or consent of instructor 
Supersonic flow theory with emphasis on applications to internal flows with and without heat 
transfer. 


Advanced Thermodynamics I (3). Pr., ME 303 and graduate standing. 
Classical thermodynamics of resctive and nonreactive systems; applications, 


Advanced Thermod I (3). Pr.. ME 604, 
Statistical treatment o * laws and properties of thermodynamic systems; applications. 


Propulsion Systems Pr., departmental proval, 
Chemical Pt be incla nga liquid and solid id rockbk onatoo’s thermionic engines and tonic 
propulsion; plasma and nuclear propulsion systems. 
Energy Co Conversion Systems (3), Pr., ME 415 or departmental approval. 
Electromechanical energy conversion; thermoelectricity; thermoionic converters; photovol- 
taic conversion; magnetohydrodynamic generators; fuel cells. 
Advanced Thermodynamics III (3). Pr., ME 605. 
Thermodynamics of eens processes. 
Engineering Analysis (3), Pr., departmental approval. 
Equilibrium, eigenvalue, and propagation problems for continuous systems. Physical laws 
and mathematical properties discussed with considerable emphasis on cont is solutions. 
Experimental Research Methods (3). Pr., departmental a approval 

Numerical methods and data processing, mathematical statistics a probability, analysis 
of experimental data, errors of measurement, and instrumentation, 


Fluid Machines (3). Pr.. ME 602. 

Similarity considerations; cavitation; cascade theory; axial and radial flow machines. 
Turbulence (3). Pr., ME 600 and ME 601. 

Analysis of wali- affected and free turbulent flows. 

Heat Transmission—Conduction (3). Pr., ME 4 421. 

Fourier’s general equation, influence of heat’ sou and sinks, analog and sumerical 
methods of solving heat transfer problems; heat que from extended surfaces, transient 
heat transfer with steady and unsteady boundary conditions. 

Heat Transmission—Convection (3). Eis IE ME 421, 
General problems of convection, heat transfer, free convection, thermo- 
dynamic boundary layers, condensing aad bolling, boiling, beat arya to liquid metals and anal- 
yeis of heat exchangers. 


E 3 


631, 


636. 


637. 


635. 


661. 


2 


c: 
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Heat Transmission—Radiation (3). Pr., ME 421. 

Fundamental laws of radiation, net radiation methods, configuration factors, radiation 
through absorbing media, solar terrestrial] and celestial radiation, and thermometry and 
temperature control, 


eee Strength of Materials (3), Pr., ME 316, MH 361, or departmental 
appro 

soa topics in strength of materials, Beam on elastic foundation, graphical representa- 
tions of three dimensional stress state, bending of curved bars, theories of failure. 


Theory of Elasticity I (9). Pr., departmental approval. 

Three dimensional theory of stress and strain for small deformations. Applications to prob- 
lems of plane stress and plane strain, Solutions by Airy Stress function and Kolosov-Musk- 
helishvili methods. 


Theory of Elasticity It (3), Pr. ME 631. 
Selected topics in three eng ‘problems. Torsion of bars, bending of prismatic bars, 
thermal stresses, introduction to the = (non-linear) theory of elasticity. 


Experimental Stress Analysis (3). ME 316 or epartmental approval. 
Relationship between strains and stres Use is made of modem experimental stress anal- 
ysis techniques such as electric edgiieerets strain gages, photoelasticity, brittle coatings, and 
photostress. 


Elastic Stability (3). Pr ME 631, CE 633 or departmental ap pproval. 
Buckling failure of columns ‘by bendi bending, "twisting or shear; lateral buckling of beams; shear 
buckling; buckling of thin ai oe and shells. Applications to problems. 


Intermediate Dynamics (3). ME 325, MH 361. 

Dynamics of particles and systems ye particles applied to engineering problems, Work and 
evergy, and impulse aud momentum principles. LaGrange’s equations and Hamilton's 
principle. 


Non-Linear Oscillations (3). Pr., ME. Shai ME 427, or departmental o 
Free, forced, and self-excited eS seoctunbheul val stems. Relaxation os oe 
response curves and stability Beerewinhyy . 


Theory of Plates (3). Pr, departmem 
Analysis of stress, strain, and deformation ot Pr eden’ applied transverse loads. Appli- 
cations to plates of different geometrics wth, wari: ‘boutadary conditions. 


Theory of Shells (3). Ft, departmental. ; 
Analysis of stress, strain and deformation of Sundin applied loads. 


Variational Mechanics (3). Pr., consent of instructor. 
The problem of Belza, Mayer and LaGrange with fixed and variable end points; Hamilton's 
principle and LaGrange’s equations; energy method; Rayleigh’s principle and Rayleigh-Ritz 
method; Galerkin method; variational “peep peateeier 


Metallurgy of the Solid State (3), ental appr 

Basic ples relating to the bebavior of Fis aa Ultimate piotibe oyen. matter, crystal- 
line structures, thermodynamic stability and reaction kinetics are discussed along with 
bonding. dislocations, polycrystalline structures, mechanical and thermal properties, clec- 
tronic conduction, semi-conduction, and insulation. Considerable emphasis on application 
to real problems, predominantly of tha engineering type. 


Metallurgy of of Corrosion (3). Pr., departmental approval. 
Nature mechanism of corrosion Elect of manufacturing methods including heat treat- 
ment. Effect of environment, Carrosion types and methods of corrosion prevention. 


Performance of Metals at Elevated Temperatures (3). Pr., departmental ap- 


nental behavior of metals at elevated temperatures. Commercial and experimental 
pee of ferrous and non-ferrous alloys aod their suitability for elevated temperature sp- 
plications. 


X-ray Metallography (3), ad ME 335 and MH 361, 
Pn yin -ray absorpti diffraction and application to the study of metals 


pre 
Sichiek ning of of Metals (3). ME 335. 
A treatment six basic AR. by which metals are strencthened. Emphasis is 
placed on catsative factors and accompanying manifestations. 
Plasticity of Metals iS). Pr Pr, M ME 335. 
A orien treatment minimization of plastic flow, by means of design considers- 
tions, where the cress te is associated with deleterious effects; the maximization of 
plastic flow, by means of material-condition and forming method considerations, where the 
objective is to form or shape. 


Dislocation Theory (3). Pe, Consent 0 of instructor. 

Study of nature and properties of dislocations including crystal structure and imperfections, 
dislocation geometry in both ideal and real crystals, dislocation configurations, multiplica- 
tien and interactions with various imperfections, and methods of observation. 


675. 


676. 


101, 


102. 
103, 


201, 


202. Mis 


203. 


301. 


303. 
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Analysis of Mechanisms (3). Pr., ME 323. 
The analysis of mechanisms 


y various techniques. Mechanisms of higher and lower 
complexity, Plane motion theory, space mechanisms, and introduction to synthesis. 
Syathesis of Mechanisms (3), Pr., ME 675. 

f synthesis using Gnite displacement techniques. Plane motion theory and its 
application to infinitesimal motion synthesis. Introduction to gross motion. 
Selected Topics in Mechanical Design we ah aS Pr., ME 630 and ME 675. 
Dynamic properties of trains drostatic and hydrodynamic lubrication; 
thermal equilibrium; wear and tatiees neerbionae design techniques involving computers. 


Seminar (credit to be arranged). May be taken more than one quarter. 


. Directed Reading in Mechanical Engineering (credit to be arranged). May be 


en more than one quarter, 


. Research and Thesis (credit to be arranged). May be taken more than one 


quarter, 


. Research and Dissertation (credit to be arranged), May be taken more than 


one quarter, 


Military Science (MS) 


BASIC COURSE 
First Year (Freshman) 
Military Science I 
Organization of the Army and ROTC; United re the and National Se- 


curity; a Weapons and Marksmanshi ship; Leadership Laboratory (1). 
Lec, 3, Drill 2 


Leadership Cabiaaser? (1). Drill 2. 
Leadership Laboratory (1). Drill 2, 
Second Year (Sophomore) 


Military Science II (Pr., MS I or as determined by the Professor of Military 
Science). 

American Military History (1). Lec. 2, Drill 2 

The origins of the American Army to the present A oe eee on factors which led to 
the organizational, tactical, logistical, operational, strategic, and similar patterns 
found in the present day Army, 

and Aerial Photograph Reading (1). Lec. 2, Drill 2. 

ication of basic srineiolen: Keacages ie appreciation ~ evaluation; marginal 
rar stoner ae military and topographic map symbols; orientation; intersection; resection; 
military grid reference system; classes of acrial photography and elementary aerial photog- 
taphy reading. 

Introduction to Operations and Basic Tactics (1). Lec, 2, Drill 

Instruction in the basic military team; combat pel Xe and when ag field fortification 
and camouflage, cover and concealment; technique of fire and principles of offensive and 
defensive combat. 


ADVANCED COURSE 


Third Year (Junior) 
Military Science ITI (Pr., all MS I and MS II or equivalent as determined by 
Professor of Military Science). 


Military Teaching Principles and Leadership (3), Lec. 4, Drill 2 
Educational psychology as pertains to five stages of instructional Peet sry responsibilities 
and basic qualities of a leader; leadership principles, arr oa tina 


. Branches of the Army and Communications 


Drill 2. 
Familiarization with all branches of the Army so dt a ad a eon Ss may select the branch in 
which he wishes to be commissioned; principles and methods of communications. 


Small Unit Tactics (3). Lec. 4, Drill 2. 
sce ecpehtent inc we of offensive and defensive combat; guerrilla warfare. 


Fourth Year (Senior) 
ar Science IV (Pr., MS II or as determined by the Professor of Military 
ence). 
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401, rations (3). Drill 2. 
nd purpose ner “salt, relationship between commanders and their staffs, 


402. ERS and Army Administration (3). Lec. 4, Drill 2. 
Functioning of staffs; mission of supply, supply doctrine and principles; classes of supply; 
familiarization with ‘Army publications, forms, records, reports and administrative a 


403. meg ee Law, Role of US in World Affairs and Service Orientation (3), 


= Bene Nn of military law system; relation of military law to civil law; types of conflict, 
inter-relationship of elements of national power; customs of the service; code of conduct, 
responsibilities and obligations of an officer. 


Pyare (MU) 


Professor Campbell 
Professors Clyde, Hinton, ane 5 er ee and Sykes 
oore, and 
Assistant Professors Roukea Callen Lavore, $3 dee tales ~p Jordan 
Instructor Hunter 


100. Music Convocation (0), All quarters. Required of all music students each 


qrartet 
erformance & lectures by faculty, guest artists, and students. 


131-32-33. Material and Organization of M 5-5-5). 
A systematic study of harmony, man hen keg — oi style through the literature of music, 


211-12. Service Playing | (1- 1). 
Hymm playing, mod on, selected anthems and oratorio selections, simple improvisation 
and transposition. 


231-32-33. Music Theory IV-V-VI S33). Pr., MU 133, 
Continuation of composite theory throu gh chromatic harmony; analysia of larger forme; 
continued music reading and keyboard “ea Hares 


251-52-53. Survey of Music iataratuce (1-1-1). Lee. and Lab. 3-3-3. 
Presentation of instrumental opera and symphonic music, acquainting the student 
with musical compositions sans ccapeaand with emphasis on music literature of the part 
rhe centuries. 


311 Ft ey s (3). 
worship service of Roman Catholic and Protestant churches, plus non-liturgical 
forms of other Protestant denominations. 


312. H ology (3). 
SN a a oe al ba gatees yaad aad wahoo aie tl de 


present. 
331-32-33. Modern Harmony Psp i (3-3). Pr., MU 235. 
Twentieth-century harmoni integrated approach to understanding contemporary 


writing, with emphasis on sdieked rau and analysis of the principal departments from 
“traditional” harmony. 


Counterpoint I-DI-IDII (3-3-3), Pr.. MU 233. 
) &s Strict Counterpoint. Counterpoint in 5 species in 2 or 3 voices concluding with in- 
vertible prergen Il. Tonal counterpoint. Contrapuntal devices of the 18th eareet 
including double counterpoint and imitation. Ul. Invention and Fugue. The study and 
writing of 2 part inventions, canonic treatment, and the 3 voice fugue. 
SUL-S2 38. Music Riistory I-l-IlT (3-3-3). 
velopment of music from early times to the present day. Lectures, recorded examples, 


anton 
sere Conducting I-[-IIl (3-1-1). , MU 133, MU 153. 
Elementary basic baton techniques ot ‘Introduction’ to score reading. IL. Choral con- 


erm Elementary course in choral score reading and conducting choir and glee clubs. 
Iti. Instrumental conducting. Elementary course in instrumental score reading and con- 
ducting band, orchestra and instrumental ensembles. 


$71. Introduction to Music (3). No credit allowed to Music Majors and Minors. 
The understanding of music including an explanation of basic terms, notations, rhythn, 
tonal system, vocal and piana score reading. 


409. Marching Band and Techniques 3). 


Fundamental methods ures of the Marching Band. 
414. Care and Repair of Musical Instruments (1) Lec, 1, Lab, 3, Pr., z senior standing. 
and repair of wood string instruments wi th emphasis on ad- 

eeiene which should be made by lie ee wre bee al eibvontor, 
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415, Organ Literature and Design (3). 
urvey of organ literature ating the forms of compositions and types of organ for 
wile the music was written. 


416. Church nee Seminar (3). Pr., MU 311, 312, 361, 362, 415, or 442, or ap- 
proval of instructor. 
e nl pene nw of establishing a complete Church Music program. Supervised directing of 


choral ensemble. 
slat hag the: Review (3-3-3). No credit for Applied Theory Composition or 
Harmonic techniques of the 18th and 19th centuries, with special emphasia on style and 
esign 


431-32-33. Music Analysis (3-3-3), Bris MU 253 and MU 233. 
Harmonic and structural analysis of smaller instnumental forma; harmonic and structural 
analysis of the larger polyphonic and mage forms. 

434-35-36, Music Composition I-II-III (3-3-3), , MU 233. 
Analysis, study, and writing of musical RE in small, compound, aad larger 
musical forms with emphasis on both stylistic and individual creative writing. 


437-38-39, Orchestration 1-II-III (3-3-8). Pr., MU 233. 


Ranges, notation, and characteristics of orchestral instruments. Exercises in arranging for 
sacrament tells Tasami si: bt Theory and practice of orchestration for full 
orchestra 


441. Piano Pedagogy (3). 
For prospective piano teachers. Study of teaching methods for beginners and succeeding 
levels. Classification and analysis of teaching repertoire. 

442. Vocal Pedagogy (3). 
For prospective voice teachers. An intensive study of the materials and methods of voice 
training. Classification and analysis of teaching repertoire. 


5 


String Pedagogy (9). 

Mechanics of strin instruments. Teaching methods, schools, and systems, Teaching 

literature and repertoire 

444. Instrumental Padancny (3), 
Mechanics of brass or woodwind instruments. Teaching methods and fepertoire with em- 
phasis on solo instrumental literature. 

445. Theory Pedagogy (3). 
We of seniors majoring in theory and composition. ee ee 

of sightsinging, rhythmic dictation, melodic and harmonic dictation, and part writing 

from a pedagogical viewpoint. 

451. Keyboard Literature: 3). Fr i renin pissy 
Masterworks of the and piano literature from the Baroque 
period to the eat 

452. Vocal Literature (3). junior standin 
Vocal literature from { kaateees Se oy the tases, including representative European 
and American i 

453. Choral Literature ending. 
Chronological study a Has “nusie oe the Middle Ages to the present including opera, 
and oratorio with detailed examination of representative works, 

454, Instrumental Literature (3). 

— and study of orchestral scores and parts from the classic, romantic and modern 

terature. 


General Elective Courses 


372, ney of eet z (3), 
torn its African and European roots to current experimentation. 

373, Aporeciation of Music (3). May not be taken for credit by Music Majors or 
Scine composers and compositions. No previous music training required; an orienta- 
tion in the art of listening. 

374. Masterpieces of Music (3). May not be taken for credit by Music Majors or 
Representative musical works of each great period of musical history. No previous music 
training required. 

401. Fundamentals of Music (3). General elective. No credit for Music Majors or 


Minors. 
A course in the becinning of music designed primarily for elementary teachers. To develop 
functional piano sight-reading, rhythm, and melodic skills, 
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477-78-79. Music Arranging (3-3-3). By permission. 
Project course in arranging various combinations from quartet to symphonic band, and 
arranging for solo and choral groups, 


Group Performance Courses 


A3)-22-28. a ee Club (1 hour credit per quarter). 
GLEE CLUB AND WOMEN'S GLEE CLUB are study and performing groups 
<a ~ any Auburn student. (May be taken with or without credit.) 


130. Jazz | Laboratory Band (1). 
le for advanced musicians for the study and performance of music re- 
rs to the jazz idiom. By audition only. 


221-22-23. Choral Union (1 hour credit per quarter). 
Open to any Auburn student, Required all) Music Majors and Minors. (May be taken 
with or without credit.) 


321-22-23. Concert Choir (1 hour credit per quarter). 
cecee cae CHOIR is « small mixed ne ay for study and performance of serious choral 
literature; open to any Auburn student by audition only. (May be taken with or without 
credit. ) 


124-25-26. Concert Band (1 hour credit per quarter), 
Members of the Band are selected during a first week of each quarter, A minimum of 
5 rehearsal hours per week is required, with extra reheursals scheduled as necessary. Band 
members are required to be present at all rehearsals and all public performances, (May 
be taken with or without credit.) 


127-28-29. Orchestra (1 hour credit per quarter). 
Members of the symphonic orchestra are selected by try-outs during the first week of each 
quarter. (May be taken with or without credit.) 


224-25-26. Marching Band (1 hour credit per per quarter) 
Provides music for athletic contests and half-time « at " football games, various parades, 
pep rallies, and other campus and off-campus events. During the fall quarter, will rehearse 
a minimum of 9 hours per week. Physical Education may be waived for members of the 
Marching Band. See Band Director for details. (May be taken with or without credit.) 


227-2520. Opera Workshop (1 hour credit per quarter). 


Open to all students interested in opera, jnoleding performance, stage-craft, make-up, con- 
ducting, and coaching. A minimum of three hours per week rehearsal or meters 8 is 
required with extra time scheduled as necessary. (May be taken with or without credit.) 


324-25-26. Music Ensemble (1 hour credit per quarter). (By permission.) 
Primarily for advanced musicians for the study and performance of musical compositions 
for small instrumental and vocal groups. A silaievons rehearsal of three hours per week 
required. (May be taken with or without credit.) 


327-28-29. Piano Ensemble (1-1-1), Lab. 3-3-3. 
Study through performance of original compositions and transcriptions for piano-four-hands 
and two pianos using two to four players. 


Applied Music 


Students desiring study in applied music must be approved by the head pro- 
fessor of Music before entrance into the course. In designatin ng instrumental pref- 
erence the applied study areas listed below should correspond with the approp- 
riate course number and letter. 


A. piano F. oboe K. Fes horn 
“ yale 3 bassoon SY ; 

. clarinet . trumpet ussion 
D. flute ae N. pers 
E. saxophone J. baritone O. organ 


_— opines, prasad Mage Mins gon men areas. Rudimentary practice as related to 
each discipline 
181-2-3. Applied Music (3-3-3). 
281-2-3, Applied Music (3-3-3), 
$81-2-3. Applied Music (3-3-3), 


481-2-3., =, Applied. bh Music (3-3-3), 
instruction in instrumental or vocal areas. For Bachelor of Music majors only. 
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184-5-6. Applied Music (2-2-2). 

284-5-6. Applied Music (2-2-2). 

384-5-6, Applied Music (2-2-2), 

484-5-6, Applied Music (2-2-2), 
Individual instruction in instrumental or vocal areas. For Music majors in Bachelor of 
Arts program only. 

187-8-9. Applied Music (1-1-1), 

287-8-9. Applied Music (1-1-1). 

387-8-9. Applied Music (1-1-1). 

487-8-9. 8. Applied Music (1-1-1), 


ual instruction in instrumental or vocal areas. For students in Elementary and 
Seshocrs Education, all music minors, and applied music electives. 


4c} The amount of credit in Applied Music is based on the following practice sche- 
ule; 


1 cr. hr. —4 hours weekly practice 
2 cr. hrs— 8 hours weekly practice 
3 er. hrs —12 hours weekly practice 


Applied Music Fees (Per Quarter) 


One half-hour lesson per week _——__E SSS 
Two half-hour lessons per week ~~» _-_EEEE 
Class instruction in piano, etc. 
Use of practice room, one hour per day. 
Use of practice room, two hours per day 

nt rental... _ 


Class Instruction in Applied Music 
The Music Department offers a number of classes in Applied Music open to Music 
Majors and Minors and to regularly registered college students who have had pre- 


vious music training. These classes meet two hours per week and carry one hour 
credit. Tuition fee $5.00. (Minimum of 12 students per class.) 


104-5-6. Piano Class (1-1-1), (2-2-2 lec, and lab.) 
aed eo and practice in the rudiments of music as applied to plano playing, (See 
a or tee.) 


107-8-9. Volos Class (1-1-1), (2-2-2 lec. and lab.) 
ey instruction and practice in the ments of music as applied to voice. (See above 
feo, ) 


110-11- Instrumen 1-1). (2-2-2 lec. and Iab. 
a at no, Se and mene. ene a ae eae as applied mle violin, viola, cello 


and contrabass playing, (See above for fee.) 
13-14-15. Brass Instruments Class (1-1-1). (2-2-2 lec. and lab.) 
Class instruction and practice in the rudiments of music as applied to playing on trumpet, 
trombone and other brass so meh ot (See above for fee.) 
1416-17-18. Woodwind Instruments Class (1- -1-1). (2-2-2 lec. and lab. 
Class instruction and practice in the rudiments music as applied to pa ng on clarinet, 
oboe, bussoon, finte and other woodwind instruments. (See above for fee.) 
119. Pe Instruments Cl 2 labs. 
ete pa and pone ney {2 eo ws music as applied to Dlayiog percussion 
instruments: drums, bells, cymbals, triangle, tympani, etc, (See above for fee.) 
GRADUATE COURSES 
422-3-4. Theory Review (3-3-3). Pr., senior standing and departmental approval. | 
No credit for Applied, Composition, or Pedagogy majors. A review of 
techniques of the 18th and 19th centuries, with special emphasis on style and design. 
600-1-2., Advanced Instrumental and Choral Concertos ing (2-2-2). 
Laboratory for development of skills relating 
Emphasis on score reading and nea, vt a 
603. B Instruments Techniques Lec, Il, 3. 
Sorina atioied to work out s ator ems with graduate students in furthering their 
Te Pine yok yt eh prnaden pore milan sigs ar 
604. Woodwind Instruments Techniques (1), Lec. 1, 
isetmay dat Sa gape vigor pel a pane RA ee students in furthering their 
scemeaear a. and skill on woodwind instruments, 


wusnssS 
SSSS=E2 


tional and modem 
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Percussion Instruments T es (1). . 1, Lab, 3. 
Course designed to work out s syed hai a th graduate students in furthering their 
knowledge of and skill on Serceaacat instruments. 
Seminar in 20th Century M 3-3-3). Pr. departmental a proval. 
Analysis and cea teaaeiaieak of Baise Fe te of pri " rhyp wate sory of the first half 
of the 20th century. Specific works wt Paige andl poms 4 (May be repested for a 
maximum of 9 hrs. credit.) 
634. Music History Seminar (2). Pr., Repartenenia approval. 
Different aspects of the history of music. fic research areas chosen cach quarter. 
(May be repeated for a maximum of 6 brs. parrrah 
644. Repertoire Seminar (2-2-2). Pr., departmental roval. 
The chew ate ‘7 wind poset through analysis sank’ celaeainBa. (May be repeated 
for a maximum of 6 hrs. credit.) 


650-1-2. hor pe of Private Instrumental Instruction (3-3-3). Pr., departmental 
Meniyais of teaching and supervised teaching. 


660-1-2. Independent Study in Applied Music (3-3-3). Pr., departmental approval. 
Advanced private study and reci 


665-6. Advanced axranging (5-5). Pr., MU 479 or departmental approval. 
Advanced arranging transcription for band, orchestra, and chorus 


681-2-3. Independent Stud dy in (A) Composition, (B) Analysis (2-3, 2-3, 2-3). Pr 
departmental approv 


Naval Science (NS) 


(List of courses will be found on page 163,) 


Pharmacy (PY) 


Dean Coker 
Professors Coker, Hargreaves, ping and Williams 
Associate Professors Blanton, hhar, homasson, and Wilken 
Assistant Professor Hat Mineacick 


nstructor C 
Research Lecturers in Tortcoloce Carl 1.  Rehling and Paul E. Shoffeitt 
Pharmacy 


100. Pharmacy Convocation (0). All quarters. 
Required of all pharmacy students each quarter. Professional topics discussed by visiting 
lecturers, faculty and students. 

101, Introduction to ‘Pharmacy (3). 
Orientation and general survey of the scope of pharmacy, its organizations and literature 
with a brief introduction into principles of pharmacy. 

102. Pharmaceutical Mathematics (5), Pr.. MH 122. 
Mathematical calculations and concepts fundamental to the pharmaceutical sciences, 


202. Pharmaceutical Terminology (2). Pr., third year standing. 
Common terms and abbreviations used in the professional and scientific aspects of phar- 
macy and medicine, 


205. History of Pharmacy (3). PY 101. 
A general survey of the history “ pharmacy designed to provide a knowledge of the heri- 
tage of the profession. 

300, Professional Accessories (3). fourth year standing. 
The use and capabilities of we We professional items aa as clinical thermometers, 
rubber goods, and accessories, atomizers, surgical dressings, surgical supports, trusses. 


301. rhwproaty asig Technology I (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 208, PY 102, fourth 
ear stan 
Physi cokecihnentenl principles applied to develop thorough understanding of solid pharma- 
oki dosage forms from bulk powders to more sophisticated sustained-release medications. 

308. Pharmaceutical Technology II (5), Lec, 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 301, CH 206. 
Continuation of PY 301 in which physical and c ical principles concerning homogeneous 
liquid dosage forms are studied. Selected official solutions, syrups, elixirs, spirits, ete., 
are considered from this viewpoint. 


304. Pharmaceutical Technology Ill (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 303. 
Continuation of PY 303 dealing with heterogeneous and plastic systems. Physical and 
chemical principles utilized in the study of the plastic and polyphasic dosage forms includ- 
ing ointments, creams, suspensiom, colloids, mixtures, magmas, etc, 


308. 


400. 


401, 


402. 


410. 


411, 


412, 
413, 
414, 


601, 


680. 
695. 


201. 


305. 
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Hospital Pharmacy Administration (3), Pr., fourth year standing. 

The development of hospitals, their place in society, importance and place of pharmacy in 
hospitals, administrative and policy making aspects together with indepartmental relation- 
ships. Fiekl trips to representative hospital pharmacies. 

Dispensing Pharmacy I (5). Lee. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 304. 

Compounding of prescriptions of an elementary nature, illustrating virtually all Opes of 
prescriptions, 

Dispensing Pharmacy U (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr. PY 400. 

Advanced dispensing pharmacy and prescription laboratory. Prescriptions of an advanced 
nature are compounded. Special attention is given to the subject of incompatabilities. 
Dispensing Pharmacy III (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Corequisite, PY 401. 

Prackical Set canataticent Bath ALL and dispensing, related to modem drug outlets. Cer- 
tain aspects of drug detailing will be discussed. 

Advanced Pharmacy (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 401 and junior standing. 
The applications of modern pharmaceutical aids, such as surface active agents, the solubi- 
lizing agents and the complexing agents in compounding drug formulations. 


Elements of Pharmaceutical Manufacturing (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., PY 304, 
consent of instructor, and junior standing. 

Manufacturing procedures, operation, and principles. In the laboratory selected pilot scale 
production problems are carried out to completion including control and testing of finished 
products. 


Public and Professional Relations (3). Pr., fourth year standing. 
Special Problems (1-8). Pr., fourth year standing. 
Pharmaceutical Specialities (3). Pr., fifth year standing. 


More important non-official specialities available to modern prescription practice and over- 
the-counter sales are studied, 


COURSES FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 


Parenteral Preparations (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., 401 and consent of instructor. 
Theory, preparation and testing of various medicinal preparations intended for iajection 
into the body, Pharmaceutical principles are applied to problems or filtration, sterilization, 
isotonicity, hydrogen ion concentration and aseptic techniques. 


Tablet Manufactu . Lec. 2, Lab, 9. Pr., PY 401. 
Essentials ep nepucrenE, contin a4 evaluation of compressed tablets. 


Product Devel t (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 401. 
Formulation, binessormy Beg Re sachateres as well as actual manufacture of products 
of pharmaceutical and cosmetic nature. 


Biopharmaceutics (3). Lec, 2, Lab. 3. Pr., consent of instructor. / 
The relationship between some physical and chemical properties of drugs, their various 
dosage forms and subsequent biological effects. 


Institutional Pharmacy (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PY 401 and consent of in- 
structor. 

Comprehensive presentation of the development, responsibilities, classification, organization 
am! administration of the pharmacy in hospitals, nursing homes, etc., from the viewpoint 
of the administrative pharmacist. The responsibilities of the director of pharmacy service 
in a hospital. Field trips taken and a term project on a current aspect of Institutional 
Pharmacy is required, 

Graduate Seminar (1). Pr., admission to Graduate School. 

Required of all pharmacy graduate students each quarter. 

Special Problems (2-5 hours). Pr., consent of instructor. 


May repeat for a maximum of § bours. 


Pharmaceutical Chemistry 


Inorganic Pharmaceutical Chemis . Pr., CH 105, 206, 

Inorganic chemicals; their ea properties, pharmaceutical and thera- 
peutic uses, doses and preparations, Tests for identity and purity, together with assay 
methods are considered. 

Organic Pharmaceutical Chemistry (5). Pr., PY 201, CH 207-208. 

Organic chemicals; their manufacture, Mme ‘properties, "trade names, pharmaceutical 
and therapeutic uses, doses and preparations, 

Organic Pharmaceutical Chemistry (5), Pr., PY 203. 

Continuation of PY 203. ; 

Pharmaceutical Assay (3). Lec, 1, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 206, CH 208, 
Pharmaceutical assay OF los not covered in general quantitative analysis, physical and 
chemical constants of fatty oils, proximate assay of vegetable drugs, official arsenic test, 
alcohol determination and the assay of alkaloidal drugs. 
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404, Chemistry of Natural Products (5), Pr., CH 301 and junior standing. 
Chemistry and nomenclature of fatty oils, volatile oils, steroids, glycosides, alkaloids, anti- 
biotics, vitamins, and other natural products. 


421. stakes Inorganic Pharmaceutical Chemistry (5). Pr., PY 201 and junior 
st . 
Siedere corenteioa) concepts of atomic and molecular theory, and reaction mechanisms of 
inorganic chemicals of medicinal importance. 


COURSES FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 
620-21-22. Chemistry of Synthetic Drugs (5-5-5). Pr., PY 302 or consent of in- 


structor. 

Historical background, pertinent literature, organic name reactions, nomenclature, relation 
of chemical structure and physical properties to biological activity, isosterism, metabolite 
antagonism, enzyme inhibition, an exhaustive consideration of the chemistry and biological 
activity of the various therapeutic classes, 


623-24-25. Synthesis of Drugs (5-5-5). Lec, 2, Lab. 9. Coreq., PY 620-21-22 or 
consent of instructor, 
Laboratory procedures in the synthesis of intermediates and representative compounds 
studied in PY 620-21-22. 


626-27. Analytical and Control Methods (5-5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 305 or con- 
sent of instructor. 
The principles and techniques of analysis as applied to the various therapeutic classes. 


628, Steroid Chemistry (5). Pr., PY 620 or consent of instructor. 
Structure determination, chemistry, synthesis and structure relationships of steroids of phus- 
macological and pharmaceutical importance. 


629. Alkaloid Chemistry (5). Pr.. PY 620 or consent of instructor. 
Structure determination, chemistry and synthesis of alkaloids with emphasis on the alka- 
loids of pharmacological and pharmaceutical importance. 


660. Heterocyclic Medicinal Chemistry (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 
The chemical nature and behavior of heterocyclic moieties which are either themselves of 
medicinal significance or are components possessing therapeutic properties, 


Pharmacology-Toxicology 


309. Pharmacology I (5). Lec. Lab. 3. Pr., ZY 101-102, 
Essentials of anatomy and physiology as a basis for pharmacodynamics with emphasis on 
the nervous and cardio-vascular systems. 


403. Toxicology (5). Pr.. PY 309, CH 208 and junior standing. 
Fundamentals of the "lsolation, identification, symptoms and treatment of the more com- 
mon poisons. 


405. Pharmacology II (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr., PY 309 or equivalent, CH 301 and 
junior standing. 
Absorption and fate, mechanism of action, pharmaco-chemical relationships and toxicology 
of the official and more important non-official drugs, with a brief coverage of pathological 
conditions which indicate specific uses in therapy. 


406. Pharmacology HI (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PY 405 and junior standing. 
Continuation of PY 405. Topics will be selected from vitamins, hormones, biologicals and 
antibiotics with major emphasis on endocrine products and deficiency states as related to 
specific therapy. 


407. Chemotherapeutic Drugs (5). Pr., PY 309. 
ogi action relationship of drugs and their use in inhibiting or destroying microorgan- 
4, 


428. Public Health (5). Pr., VM 200, VM 204 or VM 311 and junior standing. 
Common communicable diseases including the course and symptoms of the disease, the 
causative agents, mode of transmission, and control measures including hygienio and sani- 
tation measures as well as immunization procedures, A stirvey of federal and state bealth 
agency activities is included. 


429. Biochemical Pharmacology (3). Lec, 1, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 301 and junior standing. 
Application of biochemical principles and techniques in the study of mechanisms of drug 
action. 


430, eres Techniques (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PY 309 and junior 
tanding. 
Principles and techniques of surgical procedures used in drug testing with animals, includ- 
ing preparation of the animal, asepsis, and care of surgical instruments. 

431, Cellular Pharmacology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr.. PY 405-6, junior standing. 
Cytological basis of pharmacodynamics including metabolic energy transformation, p n 
synthesis, and cellular control systems as related to drug actions, 


452. 


630, 
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Fundamentals of Bionucleonics (3). Lee, 2, Lab, 3. Pr., PS 206 or consent 
of instructor and junior standing, 

Theoretical and practical application of trace level radioactivity for research, application 
to pharmacy and allied sciences. 


COURSES FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 


Toxicological Methods (3). Lec, 1, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 403, or equivalent. 
Technigues applied to the separation and hemical identification of the more common 
volatile, non-volatile organic apd metallic Diner yi 


631-632. Psychopharmacology (5-5), aot 4, Lab. 3—Lec. 3, Lab, 6. Pr., 431 for 


633. 


637, 
638. 


631 and PG 320 or PG 445 for 63 

Effect of neurotropic and psychotropic agents upon reverberatory circuits, chemioal trans- 
mitters, neural amines, and metabolic energy systems; measures of rate of behavioral 
change; critique of behavioral screening techniques. 

Bipasety (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 430, MH 127 or an equivalent course in 
sta 

Statistical basis for design of experiments and analysis of data in pharmacological quantita- 


tion, 
Pharmacology Seminar (3). Pr., PY 430, 


Toxicology Seminar (1-3). Pr., graduate standing. 
Students are expected to present reviews of current literature and case histories. This will 
be followed with discussion by students and faculty, 


650-651. Advanced Toxicology (5-5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Pr. PY 630 or valent, 


306. 


307. 


440, 


441, 


640. 


O41. 


699. 


The mechanism of action of poisons and antidotes, lethal doses, and methods of detection 
and quantitation of poisons in tissues and body uids. Practical application of analytic 
procedures stressing modern instrumentation for the micro and semimicro detection and 
estimation of poisons in post-mortem and clinical specimens, The student will participate 
in a minimum of four post-mortem examinations with instructions in proper technique to 
obtaining specimens for toxicological analyses. 


. Forensic Toxicology (3), Pr., consent of instructor. 


This course embraces a summary "of medical jurisprudence including the laws governing the 
praction of forensic toxicology in criminal and civil prosecution. Collection, preservation 
and chain of evidence, and testimony in courts afe stressed. 


Pharmacognosy 
Pharmacognosy I (5). Lab. 3. os Eien ZY 102, BY 205, and CH 207. 
and onimal drugs Pes rom a basic biologica) standpoint, including classification 


ype tlneset morphology, histology, microscopy, biogeography, and related features. 
Pharmacognosy II (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 301, PY 306, 

Biochemical presentation of drugs of natural origin including morphology, histology, mode 
of production, medicinally active constituents, assays, and applications. 


Histology of Natural Products (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 4, Pr., consent of instructor 
and junior standing. 

Micro-chemical, micro-analytical, and micro-sectioning techniques, including methods of 
fixation, dehydration, embedding, and staining tissues in the preparation of permanent 
mounts of microslides, with use of microtome and micto-dissection techniques. 
Commercial eDeranecaneey war Er Pr., consent of instructor, 

Commercial aspects of crud wild and cultivated, foreign and domestic; com- 
position and application of es 


COURSES PRIMARILY FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 


Advanced Pharmacognosy (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Pr., PY 307 or equivalent. 
Comprehensive study of both o cial and ptr crude dm drugs — macroscopically 
and microscopically; techniques of use of camera lucida, microtome, and microphotographio 
equipment; pharmacognosy of previously undescribed drugs. 

Advanced Microanalysis (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., permission of instructor. 
Methods of microscopy and lle try of natural materials and compounds, 


. Histology of Medicinal Plants (5) ron. 3 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 440. 


Microscopic structure of medicinal plants in fresh or preserved state as telated to the origin 
and fate of plant compounds. 


Research and Thesis (5), 
Pharmacy Administration 
& Marketing (3). Pr., EC got RY 101, 


iy principles of arketing drug from the manufacturer to the congamer, 
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415. 


202. 


301. 


307. 


308. 


310. 


315. 


330. 


401. 


403. 


404, 
410. 
420. 


430. 
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Pharmaceutical Economics (5). Pr., EC 200, EC 211, PY 204. 
Elements of drug store aaeeeemneet drug store layout, buying, sales production, sales- 


manship, merchandising, and other affiliated considerations in the successful operation of 
a retail pharmacy, 


poarmapwatices Jerherecenin (3). fifth year standing. 
Legal aspects of rmaceutical practice, ok. primary consideration to State and Federal 
regulations bearing thereon. 


Philosophy (PA) 


Acting Head Professor D. B. McKown 
Assistant Professors Andelson, Brown, Davis, and Walters 
Instructor Snyder 


Ethics and Society (5). 

Human values as expressed in customs, institutions, politics, and philosophies of principal 
world civilizations, Ethics in this sense shown as grounded in and influencing the total 
culture of a people. 


Introduction to Philosoph MAS (3), General elective. 
The basic philosophical problems underlying western civilization. 


. Introduction to Ethics (3). General elective. 


The general principles of morality and human conduct. 


Scientific Reasoning (5). 
Principles of logical reasoning used by scientists and others. (Not open to students with 
credit in PA 308.) 
Introduction to Loge (3). General elective. 
Principles of logical thinking with emphasis upon a functional application of these prin- 
ciples. 
Eastern Religious Thought (3). General elective. 
Readings from primary a secondary sources related to Hinduism, Jainism, Buddhism, 
Taoismn, Confucianism, Shintoism, and Sikhism. 
Western Religious Thought (3). General elective. 
Readings from primary and secondary sources related to Ancient Egyptian, Mesopotamian, 
and Greek religions, Judaism, Zoroastrianism, Christianity, and Islarn. 
Aesthetics (5), 
The history of the aesthetic theory for determining foundations of critical reflection on the 
arts of literature, drama, painting, sculpture, architecture, and music. 
Philosoph hy of Religion (5), 
Religious ideas including the origin of religion; the nature of religion; the various concepts 
of God, the soul, immortality; ae internal and external criticisms of religion, 
Philosophy of Science (5). , junior standing. 
Iniplications for human values We some important concepts and methods in the social and 
natural sciences. 
The Philosophy of Comamraiers, 2. Pr., junior standing. 

theory, practice, of Marxism, but with some additional studies 
in peripheral areas. 
Existentialism (6). Pr ., junior standing. 
Examines a type philosophy which approaches the problem of being through a careful 
analysis of the basic structures of human existence. 


Symbolic Logic (5). Pr., or standin 
Extended treatment of ala (PA ha is desirable but not necessary for this 


course.) 
Modern Ethical Theories (5). Pr., junior standin 
Problems and methods in contemporary yarn  bilosonby. 


Ancient and Medieval Phil P standing. 
Philosophical thought of ancien meg (eae y ante of nd, ae Christendom. 


Modern Philosophy (5). Pr., junior standing. 
Philosophical thought from Decartes through Kant. 


Nineteenth Century Philosoph Pr., standing. 
Philosophical thought in a a, 2 pau from 1800-1900, 


t rary Philoso P standi 
aa at ge Ml ae from phy (6) ©). Pa rvcighhacee tine. 


American Philosophy (5). Pr., junior standing. 
American philosophical thought from colonial times .. William James. 
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455. Metaphysi . Pr., two courses in Philoso junior ding, 
The aces 0). id the ultiiodia, watues’ ci EOOERY ale ae 


460. Epistemology (5). Pr., two courses in Philosophy and junior standing. 
e origin, nature, kinds, and validity of knowledge, with a consideration of faith, intul- 
tion, belief, opinion, certainty, and probability. 


470. Plato (5). Pr., junior standing. 
Plato’s major works together with a survey of his other productions, 


475. Aristotle (5). Pr., junior standing. 
Aristotle's philosophy with special emphasis on epistemology, metaphysics, ethics, and 
psychology. His relation to his predecessors and his central role in western thought are 
also examined. 


650. Seminar (5). Pr., graduate standing and permission of instructor. 
Content will change each quarter in a calendar year, varying from movements of thought 
to intensive study of one of the great thinkers such as Plato or Whitehead. 


Physics (PS) 


Head Professor Carr 
Professors Alford and Hughes 
Alumni Associate Research Professor Fromhold 
Associate Research Professor Budenstein 
Associate Professors Andrews, Askew, French, Kinzer, Latimer, Mowat, and Sparks 
Assistant Professors Harlan, Thaxton, Ward, and Wise 
Assistant Professor and Research Associate Garmon 
Instructors Horton and Forsythe 


201. General Physics I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Pr., MH 163 (or concurrently). 
The first three quarters in a basic physics course comprising PS 201-202-203. Mechanics, 
sound, heat, electricity, magnetism, and light are emphasized. For students in chemistry, 
engineering, physics and applied physics. 


202. General Physics II (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 201; MH 264 (or concurrently). 
203. General Physics ITI (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 202; MH 264. 
204. Foundations of Physics (5). Credit in PS 201 and 205 excludes credit for this 


course, 

The basic principles of mechanics, heat, light, sound, electricity and magnetism and 
selected topics. For students in aeronautical administration, agricultural and industrial 
arts education, industrial design, and home economics. 


205. cobrdaesury Physics—Mechanics, Heat and Sound (5), Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Pr., 
MH 122 or 160. 
The first half of a two-quarter course in the fundamentals of physics. The quantitative as 
ie as the qualitative sspects of the oe are stressed. For students hee Aeron, 
orestry, laboratory technology, pharmacy, pre-dentistry, pre-medicine, pre~ ™m 
cine, industrial management, and science and literature. The weekly three-hour laboratory 
periods are devoted to the performance of appropriate experiments. 


206. Introductory Physics—Electricity and Light (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 205. 
Continuation of 205. 


210. Pre-Medical Physi . Lee. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 206, 
Introduction to siotient = ysics, including atomic structure, nuclear physica, xrays, and 
special relativity, 


217. Astronomy (3). General elective. 
oc gs Dae by occasional observations of the heavenly bodies with 


» three-inch refracting telescope. 


801. Tp ieee Electricity and Magnetism (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 203, MH 


Phenomenoloyical devel ent of classical electricity and magnetism leading to the for- 
mation of Maxwell's anaes Topics include: laws of Coulomb, Gauss, Ampere, and 
Faraday; properties of dielectric and magnetic media, AC circuit theory, Maxwell's dis- 
placement current, and un introduction to plane waves. 
302. Electronics (5). Lec. . 3. Pr., PS 203, MH 264. 

Review of Hagel DC pte theory of vecuum tubes and semiconductors; diodes as 
rectifiers and regulators; tube and transistor voltage and power amplifiers; feedback ampli- 
fiers and oscillators; pulse and digital circuits. Appropriate laboratory exercises form a 
part of the course. 
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Lec. 4, Lab. PS 
is raed os eter ‘ oe S eee Mews Ea on wave “pe reflection, snap ag hm dis- 


persion, ongin Ie warty Say 7 Say diffraction, and polarization, with appropriate labo- 
tatory experiments, 
Applied Sp awn ane gy 32 py (9). Jae. i ra. 3. Pr., PS 203, MH 168. 

of spectra; a study * of instruments and tech- 
niques of par ghar ton chy te dlmnoes experiments designed to give students in both 
Chemistry and Physics a working knowledge of spectroscopy ay a tool. 
Introduction to Modern Physics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 203, MH 264, 
Selected topics of moder physics, including atomic structure, nuclear structure, wave- 
particle dualism, and special relativity. 
Fundamentals of Physics (10), Demonstration lecture 3, lecture-recitation 7, 
laboratory 4, seminar I, Pr., MH 160 (or concurrently), Offered Summer only 
by special arrangement. 
An introductory course in physics using PSSC materials in which the fundamental ene 
cipals of optics, mechanics, electricity und magnetism are stressed. For secondary school 
physics teachers with a limited background in physics who are enrolled in the Physics 
Summer Institute. 
Theoretical Physics I—Mechanics (5), Lec. 4, Prob, 2. Pr., junior standing, 
PS 203, MH 361, 
Newton's laws; systems of particles; conservation laws; free, damped, and forced oscillations; 
introduction to calculus of variations. 
Theoretical Physics I—Mechanics Continued (5). Lec, 4, Prob, 2, Pr., junior 
standing, PS 401, 
Calculus of variations; Hamilton's Lie 9 and LaGrange’s equations; vibrating systems; 
vector analysis; dynamics of rigid bodies 


Theoretical Physics TI (5). Lee. 4, Prob, 2, Pr., 301, PS 402, junior stand- 


ing. 
Introduction to electromagnetic theory using the mathematics of vector fields. The physical 
interpretation of the yo fields is stressed. 


Thermodynamics (5). junior standing, PS 

Equations of state. First pi second laws of og temperature 

scale; the entropy, free energy, and Gibbs potential; pres conditions of equilibrium. 

Application to reactions in gases and dilute solutions. Nernst’s postulate. 

Nuclear Physics (5). Lee. Tn Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing, PS 305, MH 264. 

Nuclear radiations; transmuta natural and artificial radioactivity; binding energy; 

nuclear forces; structure of ae akoes nuclear fission and its applications. Appropriate 

laboratory experiments form a part of the course. 

Advanced Laboratory I (2). Lab. - 6. Pr., PS 301, 302, 305, junior standing. 
Research oriented experiments will be lected in the areas of biophysics, plasmas, low tem- 

perature, high vaccum, wave bata ny meget ab sof i atomic spectroscopy, Mossbauer ef- 

fect, nuclear magnetic resonance, transport in solids, Hall effect, mass spectrometry, ad- 

vanced electronics, and other areas of current interest in research. 


Advanced Laborstory - (2). Lab. 6. Pr., PS 406. 
A continuation of PS 


Advanced Laboratory in (2). Lab. 6. Pr., PS 407. 

A continuation of P 

Introduction to Tonston Physics I (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing, PS 
305, PS 405, MH 362, or permission of instructor. 

Brief account of ouclear physics; basic instrumentation; interaction of nevtrons with mat- 
ter; chain reactions; neutron diffusion; the bare homogeneous thermal reactor; lattice con- 


aipraneens to Reactor Physics II (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr., junior standing, PS 


Homogeneous reactor with reflector; reactor control; power reactors; thermal aspects af 
reactor systems; design variables; radiation detection and measurement; shielding; radiation 


Seminar in Modern Physics (2). Pr., senior standin 
Library search, written reports, an oral presentation of a pertinent topic in modern physics. 
Introduction to X-ray Crystallography (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing, 
PS dbase. or permission of instructor 

crystallography, menevices of x-rays, Lave and powder techniques, applica- 
ama to qphrte structure and grain size 


Electron Optics and Microscopy (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 6. Pr., junior standing and 


PS 203 and MH 264. 

bean r poseat ceed rdicengie Nemmiongy lige wane grt imeweroniys 
mer in Hoyt hes thea pase Maeda ettneagcer Nemmoagy walling ae and interpretation of 
patterns, 
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pero aen to Quantum Mechanics (5). Pr., junior standing and PS 208, MH 
The principles of quantum mechanics stressing the physical interpretation of the theory 
with applications to certain selected phenomena of modern physics. 


Introduction to Biophysics (5), Pr., permission of the instructor, junior standing, 
Survey of the physics of biological systems, with emphasis on the cellular and mubcellular 
levels; effects of light and high energy radiations, bio-electric phenomena, bio-energeties, 
etc, 


Modern Electronics (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PS 302 and junior standing. 
Network theory and digital logic; state-of-the-art electronic devices; operational amplifiers; 
linear and digital integrated circuits; servo systems; selected topics in modern instru« 
mentation, 


Physics for High School Teachers I (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 204 or equiva- 
lent, junior standing, 

F ental laws in mechanics, heat, and sound with partioviar emphasis upon such 
broad principles as Newton's laws of motion, the conservation of energy and momentum, 
and the transfer of enercy. 


Physics for High School Teachers Il (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 430, junior 
standi 

Fandamata) laws in light, electricity, magnetism, and an introduction to some basie 
phenomena in atomic, molecular, and nuclear physica. 

Introduction to Solid State Physics (5). Pr.. MH 361, junior standing. 
Survey of solid state phenomena including lattice vibrations, ban description of vlectranic 
states in metals, semiconductors and insulators, and magnetic phenomena, 


rene Physics (5), Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Pr., permission of the instructor, junior 
standing, 

Fundamental principles of radioactivity; instrumentation for detecting and monitoring rmdio- 
active nuclides; radiation effects on man; permissible radiation dosages; sale handling of 
radioactive substances; and shielding from various radiations, 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Advanced Dynamics I (3), Pr., PS 402. 

D’Alembert’s principle; introduction to the calculus of variation; Hamilton's principle and 
Hamilton's equations; principle of least action, 

Advanced Dynamics II (3). Pr., PS 601. 

Canonical variables and contact transformations; the Hamilton-Jacobi equation; action; 
angle variables; Poisson brackets; continuous systems. 


Mechanics of Continuous Media (3). Pr., PS 602, 
Introduction to theories of elasticity and fluids. 


604-5-6. Theory of Electricity and Magnetism I-II-III (3-3-3). Pr., PS 403, Coreq., 


611, 
612. 
617. 
615. 
619. 


629. 


630. 


MH 607-8-9, 

Maxwell's formulation of classical electromagnetic theory. Includes electrostatics, magneto- 
statics, potential problems, electric currents, Maxwell's equations, clectromagnetio waves, 
tadiation theory, boundary value problems. 

Physical Optics (3). Pr., PS 606, ; 

Application of Maxwell’s equations to optical phenomena including Kirchoff’s formulation, 
propagation of electromagnetic waves in anisotropic media, double refraction, dispersion. 


Plasma Physics I (3). Pr., PS 301, PS 402, or permission of instructor, 
Orbit theo, uid a Alfven waves, — stability, and plasma radiations, 
Plasma Physics II (3), Pr., PS 611 or permission of instructor. 

Theory of p a waves, shocks, instabilities, and magneto-hydrodynamics. 


Modern Physics I (3). Pr., PS 305, MH 404, or peru on of instructor, 
Special theory of relativity; quantum mechanics with applications. 


Modern Physics II (3). Pr., PS 617 or PS 641, or permission of instructor, 
Atomic and molecular spectra, quantum statistics; band theory of solids; *-rays. 
Modern Physics Ill (3). Pr., PS 617 or PS G41, or permission of instructor. 
Nuclear physics, particles, 
Statistical Mechanics I (3), Pr., PS 404, 601, . a 

Statistical ensembles in classical mechanics, the Maxwell-Boltzmann distribution law. Roltz- 
mann’s H theorem, and an introduction to quantum statistical mechanics. 

Statistical Mechanics II (3). Pr., PS 628, 

Quantum mechanical H-theorem, applications, introduction to non-equilibrium statistical 
mechanics. 

Modem Physics for High School Teachers (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., junior 


standing, PS 431 or equivalent, MH 487 or equivalent. 
Survey physics since 1 including: structure of matter; atomic and molecular spectra; 
x-rays, natural and induced radioactivity; nuclear fission and fusion; and cosmic rays. 
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. Special 1 Theory of Relativity (3). Pr., PS 602, PS 605. 


covariant Paha of Maxwell's field equations, Lagrangian and 
Somiieondan formulation of fields. 


. Solid state Physics I (3), Pr., PS 435, PS 643. 


Electrons in a perfect crystal lattice, quantum mechanical formulations of the many body 
problem, molecular bonding, description of the symmetry properties of solids. 


Solid State Physics I (3). Pr., PS 635. 

Brillouin Zones, cohesive energy, interaction of electrons with electromagnetic radiation 
interactions between electrons and the crystal lattice. 

Solid State Physics aC). Pr., PS 636. 

Magnetic properties of so para-, dia-, ferro-, and antiferromagnetic effects. Resonance 
experiments, optical properties of 

Directed Reading in Physics (2), Pr., permission of instructor. (May be taken 
more than one quarter.) 


Quantum Mechanics I (3). Pr., PS 402. 
Action principle; Schroedinger's equation; operator formalism; bound state problems; angu- 


lar momentum, 
uantum sang emaig i both Pr., PS 641. 
ransformation ation * calculations; particle in electromagnetic field; radi- 


ative transitions. 


. Quantum Mechanics Itt (3). PS 642, 


Scattering theory; S matrix; ree particles; applications. 


644-5. Advanced Quantum Mechanics I-III (3-3). Pr., PS 632, or PS 643. 


653. 


691. 


799, 


206. 


209. 


210. 


309. 


311. 


Dirac electron; field quantization; interactions; Feynmann diagrams; dispersion relations, 


Seminar in Physics (2). Pr., permission of instructor, (May be taken more than 
one quarter.) 


Special Topics in Theoretical Physics (3). , permission of instructor. 

Choice of topic will vary but will include: ores theory; croup theory; atomic and 
molecular structure; elasticity; fluid mechanics; quantum field theory; low temperature 
physics. (May be taken more than one quarter.) 


. Nuclear Structure (8). Pr. PS ,405, PS 643. 


Selected topics on properties of nuclei. 


Nuclear Processes (3), Pr., PS Col. 

Radioactive decay, nuclear reactions 

Directed Reading in Redes Physics, a toriey to be Aen ona Pr., com- 
pletion of hours of advanced courses in physics. (May be taken more than 
one quarter, 


. Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) 


Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged.) 


Political Science (PO) 


Head Professor Fortenberry 
Associate Professors Johnson and Nayar® 
Assistant Professors McNorton and Metzger 

Instructor Pickering 


United States Government (5). Pr., sophomore standing, (Credit in PO 209 ex- 
cludes credit for this course.) 

National, state, and local government, 

National Government (5). Pr., sophomore standing. (Credit in PO 206 ex- 
cludes credit for this course.) 


nature, theory and practice of national government in the United States. 
ra Government t (5). Pr., sopboniore standing. 
The nature, theory and. practice of State and pant a government of the United States 
with emphasis on Alabama government. 
Introduction to International Relations (5), Pr homore standing. 
International relations, ee a consideration of the bases’ of national power and the 
tudiments of international politics. 


International Organization (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 
The evolution of international organization from the beginning through the United Nations, 


* Visiting Associate Professor, 1967-68. 
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An Introduction to Comparative Government (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 
Methods of classifying governments by institutional ar developmental characteristics. A 
review of the forces which create political stability and instability, democracy and dictator- 
ship, conternporary political systems in selected countries will be used for comparison. 


The Governments of Latin American Republics (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 
The functioning of the political systems in the twenty tin American Republics with 
emphasis upon the dynamic fectors which determine how they operate. 


Regional Foreign Policy (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 
The foreign policies and relations between the countries of the region with special emphasis 
on the relations of these countries with the rest of the world, 


Soviet Foreign Policy (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 

The factors affecting Soviet foreign policy decision making with special emphasis on (1) 
theory and practice of world communism, and, (2) the techniques of Soviet penetration in 
foreign areas, 


Municipal Government in the United States (5), Pr., sophomore standing. 
Functions of city government, relation of city to state; electorate, party system: and popu- 
lar control; forms of government; administrative organization; some reference to Alabama. 


Introduction to Public Administration (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 
Study of organization, development, procedures, process, and human factors involved in 
administration in a political environment. 


Policy and Administration (5). Pr., pophonsire standing. 
Resources in the American economy; consideration of constitutional, political and geo. 
graphic factors in the development of resources; policy; organization, procedures, and pro- 
grams for administration and development of natural resources. 


The Executive (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 

The American presidency and state goVernorships with a view toward analyzing the politi- 
cal dynamics of chief executives and their relationships to the competitive branches and 
units of government within the American political system. 


The Legislative Process (5). Pr., PO 206 or 209 or 210 and sophomore stand- 


ing. 
The principles, procedures, and problems of lawmaking in the United States; special at- 
tention to Congress and the state legislatures, 


The Judicial Process (5), Pr., sophomore standing. 
The role of the courts, the nature of jurisprudence; comparative legal systems; the origin 
of law; and the concept of legality. 


Political Parties and Politics (5), Pr., sophomore standing. 
The nature, organization, and operation of political parties in the United States; the 
suffrage; pominating and electoral processes; importance and nature of interest groups, 


American Constitutional Law 1 (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The Constitution of the United States on the basis of the decisions and opinions of the 
Supreme Court defining the judicial review, the relationship of the executive, legislative, 
and judicial branches of the national government, and the federal system. 

American Constitutional Law II (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The Constitution of the United States on the basis of the leading decisions and opinions 
of the Supreme Court defining civil rights in relation to both national and state govern- 
ments. 

Metropolitan Area Governmental Problems (5). Pr., junior standing. 
Political, governmental, and administrative organization and actions in urban areas with 
many governmental entities; governmental problems resulting from urbanization and pos- 


sibie solutions. 

Political Science (5). Pr., PO 206 or 209 and junior standing. 

The nature, scope, and methods of political science; the origin, forms, and functions of 
the state, with special emphasis on the development of political theory. 

Public Personnel Administration (5), Pr., junior standing. 

Personnel policies and processes of national, state and local governments, The role of 
politics in public personnel management. 

Administrative Law (5). Pr., junior standing. 

General nature of administrative law; types of administrative action and enforcement; 
analysis of rule-making and adjudication; administrative due process; judicial review, Case 
method, 


Southern Politics (5). PO 206 or PO 209 and 210 and junior standing. 
Regional politics emphasizing case studies, voting patterns, political strategy, current po- 
litical groups and factionalism, taught from the viewpoint of political acience rather than 
history. 

Political Thought Before the Nineteenth Century (5). Pr., junior standing. 

A study of the lopment of political thought from the Greeks to 1800; attention to the 
philosophers and the early theories that are found in modern political institutions. 
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Recent and Contemporary Political Theory ( ry (5). Pr. s: fustior. standin 
The political theories of the nineteenth and 
of modern ideologies, 


American Political Thought (5). Pr., junior or standing. 
The principal American political p hilosophers and philosophies and their influence on 
political institutions. 


Governments of Europe (5). Pr., junior standing. 
Governments, political structure and | power systems with particular emphasis upon Great 
Britain and Soviet Russia, and consideration of France, Germany and Italy. 


American Foreign Policy (5). Pr., janior standing. 

An analysis of American foreign policy decision making and practices with special em- 
phasis on (1) recent and contemporary trends and dsvelinateuty and (2) the economic 
aspects of international politics. 

Contemporary International Politics (5), Pr., junior standing. 

A survey of the conflicts of national interests in contemporary international politics with 
special emphasis on the efforts to resolve these issues through diplomacy, This course 
will give students the opportunity to apply their academic training to ao analysis of actual 
contemporary international issues. 


Introduction to International Law (5). Pr., junior standing. 
The origin and development of international law with special emphasis on recent and 
current developments—trends. 


The Government and Politics of the Developing Nations (5). Pr., junior stand- 
ing. 

Te problems involved in creating stable political systems in underdeveloped and recently 
colonial countries. Selected countries of this type will be used for comparison, 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Seminar in American Government (5), 
A systematic examination of functions; problems, and issues within the political and con- 
stitutional framework of selected areas of American government, 


Seminar in State and Local Government (5). 

A systernatic examination of frnctions, problems, and issues within the political and con- 
stitutional framework of selected areas of state and iocal. government, Some attention 
will be given to Alabama, 


Seminar in ag aa Parties, Pressure Groups and Political Issues in the United 
States (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The interaction of political parties, pressure groups and the general public as a determinant 
in resolving political issues. 


Seminar in Public Administration (5), 
Various processes, functions, theories, practices and systems as treated in the literature of 
public administration. 


Seminar in Comparative Government (5). 

The maior institutions, functions, and problems of representative political systems. Includes 
the methodology and bibliography of comparative government and politics. 

Seminar in International Relations (5), 

The basic literature of the field of International Relations with special emphasis on the 
critical evaluation of this material. 

Seminar in Political Theory (5). 

The problems of scope and of inquiry in the fleldx of political theory with in- 
tensive research in selected topics. 

Seminar in Constitutional Law (5). 

Selected areas of constitutional law with readings in depth in relevant cases apd consti- 
tutional theory. 


comparison 


Poultry Science (PH) 


Professors Moore, Cottier, Edgar, and Mora 
Associate Professors Goodman and Johnson 


General Poultry Husbandry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, Winter, Spr: Spring, Summer. 
Principles of try production and their application to general farm conditions, including 
breeding, feeding, housing, diseases, and culling. 


Poultry Meat Production (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Fall. Pr., PH 301. 

Practical problems involved in raising broilers, capons, and turkeys for meat production, 

sandags Lec, 4, Lab, 2, Spring. Pr., PH 301 and junior 
ay ekiaads and management of commercial flocks. 


405. 


406. 
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Poultry Feeding (3). Fall. Pr., PH 301 and junior standing, 
Composition and use of poultry feeds in connection with the demands for growth, body 
maintenance, and egg production, 


Incubation and Brooding (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 2, Winter. Pr., PH 301 and junior 


Standing. 
Embryology of the chick, theory and practice of incubation and brooding. 


407-09. Poultry Problems (3-3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4, Pr., 12 hours PH courses and junior 


408. 


410, 


411. 


412. 


415, 


414, 


607. 


608, 


610, 
611, 
G12. 


613. 


standing. All quarters, 

Investigation on some phase of poultry work, 

Poultry Diseases and Parasites (5), Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Winter. Pr., PH 301 and 
junior standing, 

Prevention, diagnosis, control, and treatment of the common diseases and parasites of 
poultry, designed especially for Agriculture students. 


Poultry Breeding (3). Lec, 3. Spring. Pr., PH 301, ZY 300, and junior stand- 


ing. ° 
Physiology of reproduction and inheritance of various poultry characters responsible for 
efficient egg and meat production and low mortality. 


Poultry Marketing (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr., PH 801 and junior stand- 


ing, 
Grading eggs and poultry and study of problems of poultry marketing. 


Commercial Poultry Management (3). Lec. 4. Pr., graduate standing. 
Management practices and principles wsed in the business of producing market eggs, hatch- 
ing exes, broilers, and turkeys. (Credit for both PH 404 and PH 412 may not be used in 
meeting the requirements for the Master's degree.) 


Poultry Sanitation and Discases (9). Lec. 4. Pr., praduate standing. _ 
Recommended sanitation practices and the prevention and control of common diseases anc 
parasites of poultry. (Credit for both PH 408 and PH 413 may not be used in meeting 
requirements for the Master’s degree.) 


Environmental Physiology and Bioengineering (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr., 
ZY 424 or AN 302 or equivalent; senior standing; and consent of instructors. 
(This is the same course as AN 414.) . 
Practices and theories of enviromental enginecring and scieuce directly applicable to 
animal environments. Physiological responses of animals to various environmental para- 
meters. 


. Avian Diseases (5). Lec, 4, Lab, 2. Fall. 


Diagnosis, treatment, and prevention of infectious and parasitic diseases, Clinical and au- 
topsy demonstrations are performed during laboratory periods. (For Veterinary students 
only.) 


GRADUATE COURSES 
Advanced Poultry Production (5). Lec. 5. Sprin 
t 


* g. 
Advanced studies on various phases of poultry production. 


Advanced Poultry Breeding (5), Lec, 4, Lab, 2. Fall. 

Advanced studies of the principles of heredity as applied to poultry breeding. 
Advanced Poultry Problems (2 to 5). All quarters. (May be taken more than 
once to a maximum of 5 ) 

Assigned problems. 

Seminar. Credit to be arranged. Fall, Spring, Winter, Summer, 

Literature in Poultry Husbandry and other fields rated to poultry. _Enrphasis will be 
given to the preparation, organization and presentation of research material by students and 
to reporting of current literature in the field. Designed for seniors in Poultry or Animal 
Hushandry as well as graduate students. 


Advanced Poultry Nutrition (5). Lec. 5. Summer, — 
Advanced study of the nutrients, their function and the nutritional requirements of poultry, 


Advanced Poultry Management (5). Lec. 5. Summer. 

Advanced study of the principles of management of commercial poultry flocks. 
Advanced Poultry Diseases (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8, Spring. Pr., PH 408 or con- 
sent of instructor, ; 
Isolation, cultivation, and identification of bacterial, fungal, and viral agents, Emphasis on 
biochemical aspects of microbial and nutritional diseases and the mechanisms of the immune 
response. 

Advanced Poultry Diseases (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Summer. Pr., VM 418 and 
PH 612, or equivalent. : wi 

Continuation of PH G12 with emphasis on those disease conditions caused by protozoa, 
helminths, and arthropods and the gross and histopathology of diseases studied in both 
quarters. 
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Immunochemistry (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr., general bacteriology, im- 
muanology and organic or bioch 

Advanced study of the fundamental principles of immunology including specificity, anti- 
body synthesis and the thermodynamics of antigen-antibody reactions, Laboratory will in- 
clude the use of immunodiffusion, immuncelectrophoresis, fuorescent-antibody technique 
and quantitation of the precipitin reaction. 


Avian Physiology (5). Fall. Pr., ZY 424 and organic chemistry. 
General rime f of birds with particular reference to domesticated species. 


Experimental Virology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr., VM 461, VM 495, 
CH 208, CH 420 or equivalent and ion of instructor. 

Advanced study of fundamental properties of plant, animal and bacterial viruses including 
biochemical and biophysical properties and mechanisms of infection. Laboratory includes 
isolation, purification and fractionation of viruses; identification of anti-viral agents using 
in vitro systems, 


. Digestive and Renal P Physiology (5). Spring. Pr.. ZY 424 and organic ch 
a 


emistry. 
Review of the digestive renal physiology of mammalian and avian species with special 
reference to body fluid homeostasis, 


. Research and Thesis. (Credit to be mrenged) All quarters. 


Technical laboratory problems related to poultry 
Doctoral Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged.) All quarters, 


Pre-Engineering (PN) 
Head Professor H. Strong 
History of Engineering (1). 
Introduction to the Engineering Profession (1), Pr., PN 101. 


Engineering Methods (1). Pr., PN ee 
Use of eet, vaerrved'y Ae in the solution of engineering problems. 


Psychology (PG) 


Head Professor Spea 
Professors Jenkins a Mel ntyre 
Associate Professors Foshee, Irvine, Lair, Moon, and Turner 
Assistant Professors Cahoon, Smith, Vallery, and Williams 
Research Lecturer McKee 


Introduction to ) Esychology I (5), 
Scientific study havior emphasizing principles of learning, perception, and 
motivation. 


Introduction om Psychology Il (4). Pr., PG 211. 
eae 211 emphasizing 5 “development of complex behavior from birth 
to matu 


Quantitative Methods in Psychology (4). Pr.. MH 161, PG 211. 
Introduction to the measurement of behavior and to quantitative methods of data analysis. 


Behavior of Man (3). General elective. 
The science of behavior and a survey of the field of psychology. (Credit not allowed for 
both PG 211 and PG 311.) 


Experimental Psychology I: Learning (4). Lec, 3, Lab. 3. Pr., PG 212, 215 
(PG 215 may be taken concurrently). 

pt analysis of behavior ication emphasizing problems, concepts, and 
me 

Experimental Psychology Il: Perception (4). Lec, 3, Lab. 3, Pr., PG 212, 215 


(PG 215 may be taken concurrently), 
iscrimination, generalization, and their physical and physiological correlates. 


. Experimental Psychology Il: Rersonsihy pity (4); Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., PG 320, 


Motivation, cognitive iT ee and ada vior. 

Social Psychology (4 Lec. 3, one 2. Pr., PG 212 or SY 203. 

Analysis of social be Oe including roles, group identification, attitudes, and conflicts 
among these. 

Fields of Professional Psychology (5). 

Contributions of psycholory to medicine, education, law, and human engineering in industry. 
Not open to students majoring in Psychology. 


415, 


431. 


433, 
435, 


440, 


490, 
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Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 
Sen Testing (5). Pr., junior standing and PG 322, or departmental 


proval, 
Theory of psychological testing with applicetion to the measurement of aptitudes and 
various aspects of pail 


sw jie (4). Pr., junior standing and PG 321, PG 322 or departmental ap- 


Theories of perception, emphasizing both general and individual factors that influence 
meaning, 


Social Psychology (5). Pr., 15 hours of psychology and junior standing. 
ties of social behavior; processes of social influence; group structure aad” dynamics; 

influence of basic AS72853 processes on social behavior. 
Personality (4). Pr., junior standing and PG 322 or oa approval, 
Objective, phenomenological, and psychoanalytic theories of personality 
Behavior Pathology (4), Pr., junior standing and PG 433 or demntonatal ap- 

oval, 

eas of abnormal behavior and their social and biological origins, 
Physiological ec hocner dl (4). Pr. junior standing and 20 hours of biological 


sciences, or departmental appro 
Study of the obytiological correlates = behavior, including sensory and response mechan- 
isms, with special Farnese on central nervous system function. 


; pained Behavior (4). eis junior standing and 20 hours of biological sciences, 


departmental 
amis of unlearned “and and learned animal behavior and its evoluntionary development, 
integrating the a of ethological and behavioristic research. 


Learning (4). Pi Br, junior standin ling and PG 320 or departmental approval, 
Theories of le and their log and empirical foundations, 


Industrial P chal Pr., standing. 
tee vane 28 of Dewey nthe ery todustry. . 


Training and Supervision of Industrial Personnel (3). Pr., junior standing. 
ro MLS of the principles of learning to the training of Fe Hh office, and sales 
employees. 

Interviewing and Classifying Industrial Personnel (3). Pr., junior standing. 
Principles practices in interviewing. 

History of Psychology (4), Pr., junior standing and 20 hours psychology or 
departmental approval. 

Evolution of psychology from physics, physiology, and philosophy to a science of behavior. 
Special agg in Psychology (3 to 8; may be repeated for maximum of 8 


hours), junior standin epartmental approval. 
peat cachiowa asec Each student will work under the direction of a staff 


member on some experimental or theoretical problem of mutual interest. 
GRADUATE COURSES 


600-601. Behavior Theory I, II (5-5). Pr., 20 hours of pect and theoretical 


611, 


620. 


621, 


EB 


psychology and departmental approval; 600 for 60 
urvey of current ate shes psychology and ‘introduction * theory construction. 


Theory of Measuremen I] Pr., PG a1; 70 PG 625, and departmental approval. 
Statistical theory of error true values; scal 
Experimental Crick I: Learning (5). ras 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PG 215 and 


PG 320 or PC 
Analysis of learning stressing experimental methodologies (lustrative of major theoretical 
approaches. 


Experimental Psychology I: Psy hysics (5). Lee. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., 20 hours 


of experimental and theoretical ology. 
Physiology of receptor function and iathodolonios relating physical properties of stimu- 


lation to subject response variables. 


. Experimental Psychology II: Personality (5). (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr. PG 601. 


Experimental studies of complex processes in 

Analysis of Behavior (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 10. ee, PG 620. 

Methods and concepts of operant itioning research with aniinals an! humans stressing 
current research and literature, 


xperim Pr., PG 215 and PG 320. 
“eye ental Design. 3.10): mean. squares, and correlation methods. 


=a 


637. 


640. 


2 8 


671. 


672. 


675. 


Ae 


101, 
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; Experimental Design II (5). Pr., PG 625 and 620, 621, or 622. 


topics in variance and multivariate analysis relating to research design, 


: — Ra chemres ychology (5 (5). Pr., PG 431, 


theories relating to social psychology, including Gestalt, reinforcement, 
eaten role and field theory. 


Theories of Personality (5). Pr., PG 433 and 601. 
Continuation of PG 433 emphasizing analysis of current issues. 


Behavior Pathology 5). F ss PG 435, 635, and permission of instructor 
Continuation of 4 hasizing current theoretical conceptions and research in 
psychopathology. 


Physiological Psychology (5). Lee, 2, Lab, 10, Pr., PG 621. 
Relation to physiological and anatomical, particularly neuroanatomical, variables to the 
organism's capacity to respond to stimulation. 


Comparative Psychology (5). Lee, 2 Lab. 10. , PG 623, 625, and 640. 
Analysis of intra- nter-species behavior Rae physical and physiological 
uniquenesses, wiles ines and generalizability of behavioral principles. 


. Theories of Learning (5). Pr.. PG 450 and 601, 


Continuation of PG emphasizing analysis of current issues. 


Fagieieal Testing (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 10. Pr., PG 415 and departmental ap- 
Supervised practice in the administration and interpretation of individua] intelligence tests, 


wb Assessment I (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PG 670 and departmental 
rova 

Theory and application of methods of personality measurement with emphasis on interview 
and self-report data, and on the interpretation of tests of specific behaviora] deficits, 


wishemayy Assessment II (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PG 671 and departmental 
Theor” and application of methods of personality measurement with emphasis on projec- 
tive techniques. 


Objective Techniques of Assessment (5). Pr., PG (415 and 433, 
ee and interpretation of objective measures of aptitudes, performance, and 
personality 


. Current Research in Psychology (2). May be repeated for a maximum of 10 


hours of credit. Pr., permission of the instructor. 
Review of current research on selected topics in psychology. Six hours credit in this course 
required of all doctoral students, 


Seminar. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 
Topics for advanced students, chosen according to need. 


. Research in Special Topics. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than 


one quarter, 


. Research and Thesis, Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one 


quarter. 


. Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than 


one quarter, 


Secondary Education (SED) 


Head Professor Atkins 
Professors Davis, Herndon, and Scheid 
Associate Professors Easterday, Justice, ane Wea 
Assistant Professors Alley, Ensminger® ( seoaoas, S hell and Yielding 
Instructors Creekmore®, Curl at rand M 
Visiting Professor Riggsby 


Undergraduate 


Orientation: Personal and Professional (3). 

Helps curricula transfers and students enro in other schools achieve optimum personal, 
social and intellectual development as bare naphtha and to assist them in understanding 
teaching as a profession. (Students sectioned by area of specialization.) (Credit in SED 
101 excludes credit in SED 102-3-4.) 


® Temporary. 
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102-3-4. Orientation: Personal and Professional (1-1-1), 
ee sectioned by area of specialization.) (Credit in SED 102-3-4 excludes credit io 
SED 10.) 
(A) Art, (B) Business Education, (C) Dramatic Arts, (D) Foreign Languages, (F) Home 
Economics, (G) English Language Arts, (H) Mathematics, (J) Music, (K) Science, (L) 
Social Science, (M) Speech, (S) Undeclared Majors. 


201. Education (2), 
Designed to help prospective teachers in the guidance of students, (A) Art Expression, 
(J) Music Experiences, (QO) Exceptional Children, (P) Communication Problems, (Q) 
Materials of Instruction, (R) Improvement in Reading. 


201L. Education (1). Lab. 2. 
Laboratory will be taken concurrently with the corresponding lecture course or independent 
of the lecture, 


Curriculum and Teaching 


Undergraduate students in secondary education with a teaching major and minor 
in secondary education only will take one course in Teaching and one course in 
Program in the major field and one course in either Teaching or Program in the 
minor field. . . 

Students in secondary education may engray a curriculum leading to certification 
for packing in selected subject-matter fields in both the elementary and the secon- 

school, When this type program is pursued, certification requires that the stu- 
dent complete both the Teaching and the Program courses in the teaching field or 
fields in which certification is expected. Teaching fields for the twelve-grade program 
include health, physical education and recreation, industrial arts, and the subject- 
matter areas listed under Interdepartmental. 

Teaching and Program courses may be scheduled and taught as separate courses, 
related courses, or as a unified program, 


405. Teaching in Secondary School (3), Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., 9 hours of Psychology, 


FED 200 or equivalent; Pr., or coreq., 300 or equivalent. 

(B) Business Education (Fall): (D) Foreign Languages (Fall); (G) English Language 
Arts (Fall, Spring); (H) Mathematics (Fall); (K) Science (Fall); (L) Social Science 
(Fall, Winter, Spring), 


407. Teaching Home Economics Education (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, Spring. Pr., 
9 week of Psychology, FED 200 or equivalent; Pr., or coreq., FED 300 or 
equivalent. 


410. Program in Secondary School (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., 9 hours of Psychology, 


FED 200 or equivalent; Pr., or coreq., FED 300 or equivalent. 

(B) Business Education ( Spring); (D) peatlon Languages (to arranged ); (G) English 
Language Arts (Winter, Spring); (H) Mathematics (Spring); (K) Science (Spring); (L) 
Social Science (Fall, Winter, Spring). 


412. Program in Home Economics Education (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 2, Fall, Spring. Pr.. 
9 cer) of Psychology, FED 200 or equivalent; Pr. or coreq., FED 300 or 
equivalent. 


425. Student Teaching in Secondary School (10 or 15). Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr., 
9 hours of Psychology, FED 200 or equivalent; FED 300 or equivalent, two 


courses on Teaching and Program in the Secondary School, and senior standing. 
(B) Business Education, (D) Foreign Languages, (F) Home Economics Education, (G) 
English Language Arts, (H) Mathematics, (K) Science, (L) Social Science. 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 


475. Problems in Improvement of Reading at the Secondary School Level (5). Pr., 


teaching experience or consent of instructor. 

Problem areas of effective reading instruction in developmental reading. Grades seven 
through twelve. Emphasis on techniques and materials for the teaching of comprehension, 
study skills, vocabulary, and other related areas in the reading program and in the content 
areas of the secondary school. 


494. Organization of Instrumental Music (3), Pr. IED 414, 
Theory and practice in the organization and administration of instrumental music in public 
schools. 


495. Organizati ic (3). Pr. IED 414, 
The 2 see yh Nera EY administration of choral music in public schools. 
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Graduate 
646, Studies in Education (1-3), Pr., one quarter of graduate study. 
using research techniques, to be selected in consultation with the supervising 
well nina A problem should be selected which will contribute to the program of the 
student. (Credit in ED 651 prior to 1960 excludes credit in this course.) 


Each of these acs Woe2 651, 652, 653, and 654, applies to the following areas of 
the secondary sch fo herein (B) Business Education, (D) Foreign Languages, 
F) Home cannsicn ducation, (G) English Language Arts, (H) Mathematics, (K) 
cience, and (L) Social Science. 


651. Research Studies in Education in Areas of Specialization (5). Pr., 18 hours of 
appropriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and  cheiaal educa- 
tion. 


Review, analysis, and interpretation of available research with emphasis on designing new 
research to meet the changing needs of the school. 
652. Curriculum and Teaching in Areas of Specialization (5), Pr., 18 hours of ap- 
ate subject matter and $6 be hours of psychology an professional education. 
itical study of teaching practices and reappraisal of selecting experiences and content for 
eurriculum improvement. 
653. Organization of Program in Areas of Specialization (2-5). Pr., LS hours of ap- 
propriate sat subject aie and 36 hours of psychology and professional education. 
, Organization and development of ic and supplementary 
materials for sittin teachers, faculties, and school systems in the continuous improvement 
of curriculum and teaching practices. 
64. propriate of Program in Areas of Specialization (2-5). Pr., 18 aye of ap- 
ropriate subject matter and 36 thal + psychology and professional education, 


ah uation investigation of teaching effectiveness with attention also given to the 
utilization of human and material resources and the coordination of areas of specialization 
with the total school program and with other educational programs of the community. 


Study in other Posectainys 8 areas includin may on art; dramatic arts; gifted; mental retarda- 
tion; music; speech; speech correction; ealth, physical education and recreation; 
and industrial arts is available also to students in secondary education, 


659-660. Practicum in Area of Specialization (5-5). Pr., Master's Degree or equiva- 
nent in Education and permission of major professor. 

The practicum provides advanced graduate students with supervised experience with em- 

phasis on the application of concepts, principles, and skills acquired in previous course work. 


Science 


Undergraduate 
453. Science and Modern Living (5). Lec, 4, Lab, 2. Pr., junior standing, 
Interpretative course stressing the relationship of Sepa to problems of al and 
social living in moder technological Sree The critical role of science in democracy, 


473, General Science for Teachers (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2, Pr., junior standing, 
Gives the teacher essential knowledge of such fields as earth science, meteorology, astron- 
omy, nuclear evergy, which constitute significant aspects of the general science program, 


Graduate 
640-641. Advanced Study of High School General Science. Pr., SED 473. 
ve study of selected topics from the area of the high school general science program. 
For Brees courses in gorse school library science, higher education, and 
research and dissertation, see TED 


699. ae Research. (Credit to be arranged.) (May be taken more than one quar- 
ter. 


Secretarial Administration (SA) 


Associate Professor Lamar 
Assistant ee Eres Brown and F. Hale 
tikes Bond, B. Andress*, and M. Street® 
200, a ypewrning I (3). 5. 
Mastery of keyboard; cee of machine operation; basic typewritten applications. For 


students as no previous training in typewriting. (Students with high school typewriting 
receive no credit.) 


* Temporary. 


201. 


202, 


203, 


210. 


212, 


300. 


301, 


305. 
400 


402. 


403. 


404, 


201. 


202. 
203, 
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Typewriting Il (3). Lab. 5. Pr., SA 200 with grade of C or one year of high 
school typewriting. 
Emphasis on business letters and forms; tabulation; reports. 


Typewriting Ill (3), Lab. 5, Pr., SA 201 with grade of C. 
Advanced typewritten communications with special problems and arrangement. (Students 
with two years of high school typewriting consult with OA staff about placctment.) 


Typewriting IV (2), Lab. 3. 
Statistical typewriting; composition at the typewriter; executive office projects, 


Shorthand I (5). Pr., SA 200 or equivalent. 

Principles of Gregg shorthand, DJS. Rapid reading of shorthand; introduction of dictation 
techniques, For student with no previous training in shorthand. Students with one year of 
high school shorthand begin with second course, 


. Shorthand II (5), Pr., CA 210 with grade of C or equivalent. 


Continustion of Shorthand I; dictation and development of pretranscription skills, Students 
with two years of high school shorthand begin with third course. 


Shorthand II (5). Pr., SA 211 with grade of C. 
Continuation of poh ees I] with emphasis wo dictation speed and development of pre- 
transcription skills. 


Transcription I (5), Lab. 10. Pr., SA 212 with grade of C or valent. 
Development of transcribing skills progressing from transcription of printed shorthand to 
mailable transcription of unfamiliar material dictated at progressively higher rates of 
speed. Continuation of shorthand speed building 100 to 120 wam. 


Transcription II (5). Lab. 10. Pr., SA 300 with grade of C, 
Terminal course. Emphasis on high-quality transcripts evaluated according to transcription 
rate and speed of dictation. Shorthand speed 120 to 140 wam. 


Records Management (3). Pr., junior standing. 
Basic phe yen meet) ets, storage and Soe Practice in record keeping. 


Office Machines (5). Lab. 10, Pr., junior standing or consent of instructor 


and ability to type at reasonable . 

Designed to give a working knowledge various machines found in modern offices. Basic 
training in use of dictating and transcribing, duplication, adding, calculating, and posting 
machines. 


Office Apprenticeship (5). Lab. 10. Pr., SA 301, SA 403 or SA 404, and 


junior standing. 
ractical secretarial experience, Student spends two hours each day working as intern in 
an office to which assigned for actual office experience. 


Secretarial Procedure I (5). Pr., SA 300 and junior. stan x 


Analysis of the secretarial profession stressing importance factors, development 
of decision-making ability, study of specialized duties including those of public relations. 


Secretarial Procedure II (5). Pr., SA 300 and junior standing. 

Continuation of Secretarial Procedure 1 with study of important areas of preparation 
for the prospective administrative assistant, including preparation of reports using basic 
knowledge of data processing and statistics, financial and legal daties, and duties of super- 
vision. Case studies. 


Sociology (SY) 


Acting Head Professor Hartwig 
Associate Professor Shields 
Instructors Arnold, Carson, French®, and MacKenzie 


Introduction to Bocieliay (5), Pr. sophomore standing and qualified third 
uarter freshman with departmental approval. 
inciples and processes influencing the ife of man. 
ial Probl . Pr., SY 201. 
a pee a bh special reference to the socially inadequate, 


5). Pr., sophomore standin 
Saag a lr Bi. ken fem scientific studies of societies. 


. Social Behavior (5). Pr., S¥ 201 or PG 211. 


Integrated social-anthropological, biological and psychological factors which influence or 
determine human behavior; the emphasis is upon the normal average individual and/or 
group situations. 


* Temporary. 


3 


220. 
301. 


310. 


311. 


312. 


403. 


404, 
405. 


406, 


407. 
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Preparation for Marriage (3). General elective. Open to freshmen with con- 
sent of instructor. 

Basic factors in dating courtship, mate selection and engagement in preparation for marriage 
and family living. 


Introductory Archaeology (5). Pr., SY 201 or SY 203. 

whines of the history, principles, and methods for investigating and reconstructing past 
ures. 

Statistics (5). Pr., SY 201. 

Basic statistical concepts, measures, and techniques used in sociological reports and research, 


Sociology of the Family (5). Pr., SY 201 and junior standing, 
The family in contemporary society, 


Criminology (5). Pr., SY 201 and junior standing. 
The causes of crime and its social treatment. Field tnps required. 


. History of Anthropology (5). Pr., SY 203. 


The development of anthropological thought from functionalism and evolutionism to culture 
and personality research and whole-culture analysis. 

Minority Groups (5), Pr., junior standin 

Racial composition of the United States wih sobelal emphasis upon the adjustment of 
minority groups to the culture. 


Culture and Personality (3). Pr., SY 201, 
Socio-cultural factors in personality development and recent studies in national character. 


Penology (5). Pr., junior standing and SY 302. 
The history and deve ent of corrections with particular emphasis upon modern rehe- 
bilitative processes. 


fuvenile Delinquency (5). Pr., SY 201. 

urvey of historical and contemporary considerations relative to the juvenile offender. 
The emphasis in upon research data from the various sciences attempting to deal with this 
problem. 


Social Thought (5). Pr., junior standing and SY 201 or consent of instructor. 
Survey of significant social thought leading to the emergence of modern sociological theory. 


Social Organization (5). Alternate Lh years, Pr., SY 201 or consent of instructor. 
Structure and stratificahon of society with particular attention given to the contemporary 
scene. 


Technology and Social Change (3). General elective. Pr., junior standing. 
Relationship between technological development and changes in modem society. Special 
emphasis placed upon the human relations aspects of modern science, Designed primarily 
to meet social science needs of students in the fields of engineering, agriculture, education, 
and the physical sciences. 

Marriage Adjustments (3), General elective. Pr., junior standing, 

Survey of emotional, social and biological factors in the family setting with emphasis upon 
adjustments of marriage and parenthood, 


Methods of Social Research (5), Pr., SY 201 or AS 361, 
The principal methods of data collection and analysis in sociological research. Same course 
as AS 370. Credit in AS 370 excludes credit in SY 370. 


Population Problems (5), Pr., senior standing. 
Problems of quantity and quality of population including problems of composition, dixtri- 
bution and migration. Attention is given to Alabama population. 


oer Theory (5). Pr., SY 201 or consent of instructor; senior or graduate 
stan 


Survey of the range of contemporary social theory. 


Contemporary Anthropology (5). Pr., SY 203, junior standing, 
al way Aes contemporary primitive, traditional and urban cultures, and recent research in 
ture change. 


Sociology of Power (5). Pr., SY 201, junior standing. 

A systematic concern with the dimensions and distribution of power in social life, 
Urban Sociology (5), Pr., senior standing. 

Growth and decline cities with special emphasis on ecological and demographic char- 
acteristics, associations and institutions, class systems, and housing and city planning. 
Introduction to Social Welfare (5). Pr., senior standing. 

Survey of the social welfare field, including social case work. Primarily for students 
planning a career in the social welfare or related fields. 


Public Opinion and Propaganda (5). Pr., junior standing, SY 201. 
Survey in area of social communication; the formation, place and importance of publics 


in modem society, of public opinion research, and of propaganda and public relations tech- 
niques. 
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408. Industrial Sociology (5). Pr., junior standing, SY 201. 
Introductory survey of the sociological approach to business organization and industrial 
relations, Emphasis given to organization principles operative in the economic life within 
a social system such as a factory or business establishment. 


409. Sociology of Religion (5). Pr. SY 201, senior standing, or consent of in- 
structor. 
Analysis of religion as a social institution as found in the world’s great religions. (To be 
olfered in alternate years. ) 


410. Sociology of Knowledge (5). Pr., SY 201 or consent of instructor, 
A review of sociological approaches to the understanding of human knowledge; a tracing 
of connections between knowledge and other facets of the sociocultural context, 


414. Field Instruction (5). Pr., junior standing and consent of instructor. 
Supplementary instruction concurrent with field experience in some field of work involving 
application of sociological perspectives to community life, 


GRADUATE COURSES 


602. Seminar in the Family (5), Pr., SY 301 or HE 304 or consent of instructor, 
Advanced study of the institutional nature of marriage and the family with particular em 
phasis upon the changing practices and notions in marital relationships as related to 
changes in the structuré and functions of the family. 


603. Social Problems (5). Pr., SY 202 and consent of instructor. 
Special social problems such as old age, crime and delinquency, minorities, etc., within 
the framework of social problem theory. 


604. Seminar in Race and Culture (5). Pr., SY 201 and SY 304 or consent of in- 
structor. 
Adjustment of races to culture with particular reference to the South; the historical and 
cultural background of the races in America; bi-racial system; problema of race relations. 


650. Sociology Seminar. Not to exceed 10 hrs, Pr., graduate standing or consent 


of instructor, 

Designed for students engaged in intensive study and analysis of socidlogical subject areas. 
NOTE: AS 461 and AS 462 are open to sociology majors; see Department of Agricultural 
Economics and Rural Sociology course offerings. 


Speech (SP) 


Head Professor Davis 
Professors Ranney and Smith 
Assistant Professors Gray, Flannery, Moore, Ouzts, Phillips, Richardson, and Sanders 
Instructors Daniel, Horton, Larra, Morrow, and Vickrey 


a. Fundamentals 


101. Listening Improvement (1). Lee. I, Lab, 1, 
Developmental listening for students who wish to improve their skill in this area. 


200. Survey of the Bases of Speech (5). 
Acquaints the prospective speech major or minor with the fundamentals of speech, the 
historical, psychological, sociological and other bases. 


201. Introduction to Oral Communication (5). 
The nature, purposes, and process of oral communication. Theories of language, goals 
of various forms of oral communication are considered. Deviations from normal speech and 
special problems in communication are explored. 


300. The Speech and Hearing Mechsnism (5). 
Anatomy and physiology of speech and hearing mechanism. 


301, Phonetics (3). Lec, 2, Lab, 2. 
Principles of phonetics and their application to speech. 


401. fey of Communication (5). Pr., junior standing, PG 211 or 213 and 


Speech as a psychological phenomenon with consideration of language development, 
symbolism, verbal learning. Small groups and audience behavior and psychological studies 
in various areas of communication situations, 

601. Introduction to Graduate Study in Speech (5). 
Exploration of areas in which research is needed; resources available; methods of research 
in speech; structuring the research problem; presenting the results of research in speech. 


= & 


210. 


211. 


310. 


311. 


411. 
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wee ea Study (1-5). (Course may be repeated not to exceed 10 hours 

credit. 

A, ake Address; B. Interpretation; C. Radio and Television; D. Group Methods; E. 

ayes Pathology; F, Audiology. Conferences, readings, research, and reports in one of 
listed areas. 


Thesis, (Credit to be arranged.) 
b, Public Address 


Public Speaking (3). All quarters. General elective. 

Aids the student in preparing and delivering effective public speeches extemporancously. 
Emphasis on narrative, expository, argumentative and motivational speeches. (Credit in 
this course excludes credit in SP 211,) 


Essentials of Public Speaking 5). quarters. 

Theory and practice of effective public aH involving content, organization, language, 
voice and bodily action. Instruction in method of preparing and delivering of extempo- 
raneous speeches and in the various means of making ideas effective. A special section 
offered for foreign students. (Credit in this course excludes credit in SP 210.) 

Great American Speeches (3). All quarters. General elective. 

Critical study and comparison of representative outstanding American speeches; the issues 
with which they were identified; their relation to the social scene. 

Advanced Public S : Speaking (5). Pr., SP 211 or 210, or by consent of instructor. 
Structure, style, elivery of various types of speeches. for different occasions, speeches 
to inform, to Beware and to entertain. Theory and study of current examples com- 
bined with practice. 

Syjaeenke Speaking (5). Pr., junior standing and SP 211 or 210 or consent 
of instructor 

Influencing individuals and audiences by means of spoken sppeals. Salezmanship speak- 
ing. Analysis of forces which led to belief and action. Practice in organizing and present- 
ing such appeals. 


610-11, History and Development of Rhetorical Theory I, Il (5-5). Pr., consent of 


615. 


421. 


620. 


230, 


232. 


instructor 

Advanced "eeodiies in the historical development of writings, men and movements. Materials 
selected from the periods: A. Ancient and Medieval; B. Renaissance and Modem, 
Rhetorical Criticism (5), Pr., consent of instructor. 

The history and method " hetorical criticism. Application of critical standards to selected 
men and their work, 


c. Interpretation 
Fundamentals of Oral interpretation of Literature e (5). All quarters. 
Oral readings of prose, poetry and drama, ¢ ing the student's understanding and 
aporeaanes of the art of literature by engaging goes actively in reading the literary text 
alo 
Oral Interpretation of Prose and Drama (5). Pr., junior standing and SP 220 


or consent of instructor. 
Develops skill in the oral reading of prose and drama. Study of theories concerning the 
sound, sense aod performance of these two types of literature. 


. Oral Interpretation of Poetry (5). Pr., junior standing and SP 220 or consent 


of instructor. 

Theoriés concerning problems in reading verse, criticism and performance; modes of group 
performance are included. 

The History and Theory of Interpretation (5). 

The growth and change of theories regarding interpretation, 


d. Television-Radio-Film 


Introduction to Broadcasting (5). Pr., SP 211 or 210 or consent of instructor. 
The history, growth and development of f broadcast communications and the legal, social 
and political aspects of broadcasting. 

Broadcast Instrumentation (3), 

Basic principles in the reproduction of sound and pictures, familiarization with the eleo- 
tronic characteristics of basic equipment in television, radio and film. 

Broadcast Production Techniquee—Radio (5). Pr.. SP 232 or permission. 
Analysis of the creative efforts and responsibilities in the primary stages of broadcast 
production. Practice in writing, producing, directing, performing and crewing radio pro- 
ductions and taped material. 

Modes of Film Communication (5). 

The film industry's contribution to ion and other forms of mass communication; 
Ws Foetal OE LES Fae we, Ss se, Sk, RDO SP EO eee 
education and art, 


236. 


334, 


335, 


336, 


456. 


438, 


439. 


aie 


050, 


355. 


450. 


451. 


452. 
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Broadcast Production Techniques—Television (5). » SP 232 or 
Practice in writing, producing, directing, performing and pink television productions 
and video-tape materials. 


Brondcast Speech (3). SP 210 or 211 or permission 

Introduction to the no omatlites and skills required of the individual performer in the 
preparation, Les and narration of various types of non-dramatic material for tele- 
vision and 


9 Seo Radio Broadcasting (5). Pr., junior standing and SP 234 or consent 
of instructor, 

Continuation of SP 234. Advanced course in announcing techniques, program organization, 
audience analysis, recording, sound effects, directing. 


Development of the Film (5). Pr., 235 aS or on, 

The role of film, its history, contributions and eng en eee oa 
communication; an analysis of the social, artistic, economic and cultural factors which have 
influenced the film, 


Television Froduction-Direction I ¥( Lo Bate SP a, or permission, 

Individual and group projects in roduction of programs and formats; 
an intense study of directing ew ‘a the pcre role through presentation of edu- 
cational and dramatic materials. 


Broadcast News Writing GS). Pr., junior standing and on. 
Writing and editing pews and rmational material Se te jon and radio, Students 
solicit and prepare news from Sea for local sources. 


Television Production——Direction I (5). ot junior standin ng and SP 336. 
Individual and group projects in the creation of program material with special emphasis 
on the writer-producer and his role in the ioduaiy. 


Television—Radio—Film Writing 9). Pr., junior standing and , permission. 
The technique of writing dramatic a non-dramatic material for te , radio and 
films. Special emphasis is placed on performance. Students may elect to emphasize one 
areca, 

Broadcasting in Education (5). bts Som junior standing. 


The uses, problems, potentialities and developments in educational broadcasting 
with special emphasis on instructional and ney ele sane television, 


. Studies in Radio, Television and Film (5). Pr., consent of instructor, 


Combined media and their relationship with speech and communication. 


, at American Broadcastin g (5). Pr., consent of 


instructor, 
n of radio and television asting = its development to the prevent day. 
proaccest Programming and Criticism (5). , consent of instructor. 


and practice of programming, its Bene and concepts, coupled with an 
pre aya of the criticism leveled at the process and the product. 


Bromicast Regulations (5). 
The social and political control of broadcasting by agencies, groups, and organizations 
through legal, social and economic means. 


e. Speech Pathology and Audiology 


(Speech Pathology) 


peech Improvement (5 hr. Lab <—non-credit). May be repeated. 
Tented individual development and use acceptable pattern of speech with 
special attention to PRA EST iar inteusity, sound discrimination, voice 
quality and the objective atti 
Clinical Procedures in Scat 1-8). Course may be repeated. 
Orientation and an introduction to ash SS clinical a tele in the area of speech dis- 
ofders. Clinical practice required. 
Principles of Speech Correction (5). Pr., junior standing. 
Not knoe to shoboats emphasizing or Lcd Banoo’ correction and audiology. 
oe principles underlying a speech correction program in a school setting. Description 
nd discussion of speech disorders; surveys and identification techniques. 
Speech Corr SP 900 end 301. For Speech Majors 
nature ge ag bo: i (9). a mn th emphasis on disorders ow articulation, 
Participation in oe oa activities poner eg 


Speech Correction II (5). Pr., junior standing and SP 451 or consent of in- 
RA SE ERR ar Par- 
ticipation in clinic activities required. 


Be 


650. 


655. 


365, 


460. 


461. 


462, 


270. 


273. 


275. 


278. 


375. 


473. 
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Speech Correction III (5). Pr., junior standing and SP 452 or consent of in- 
structor. 

Emphasis on disorders of symbolization and delayed language development. Participation 
in clinic activities required. 

Speech Pathology (5). Pr., SP 453 or consent of instructor. May be repeated 
not to exceed 15 hours credit. 

Advanced studies dealing with disorders of speech. Materials may be drawn from: A. 
cerebral disturbances (aphasia and cerebral palsy); B. palatolaryngeal disturbances (exo- 
phageal and cleft palate); C. voice disorders; D. stuttering; E. articulation (including dia- 
lect); F. delayed speech development. 


gases ri yaa in Speech (1-3). Pr., SP 453 or equivalent. The course may 
t 

Me a gre and clinical management of the disorders of speech. Clinical prac- 

tice required, 


(Audiology) 


Clinical Procedures in Hearing (1-3), 
Orientation and an introduction to supervised clinical activity in the area of hearing dis- 
orders. Clinical practice required. 


Introduction to Problems in Hearing (5), Pr., junior standing. 
Principles of auditory reception, the hearing mechanism and the problems involved in 
measuring, evaluating, and conserving hearing. Clinical observation. 


Hearing Pathology (5). Pr., SP 460 or equivalent. 
Evaluation and rehabilitation of aural handicapped children and adults; bearing aids and 
auditory training. Clinical practice. 


Hearing Rehabilitation (5). Pr., junior standing, SP 461 or consent of in- 
structor. 

Detailed concern for the rehabilitation problems of children and adults in the areas of 
auditory training, speech reading and speech conservation. Clinical practice. 


Audiology (5). Pr., SP 460 or consent of instructor. May be repeated not 
to exceed 15 hours credit, 

Advanced studies dealing with the disorders of hearing. Materials drawn from: A. speech 
treading; B, auditory training; C. hearing testing and measurement; D, child and adult 
rehabilitation; E. hearing aids and bearing aid evaluation; F. education of the deaf. 


Clinical Problems in Hearing (1-3). Pr., SP 460, 461, or equivalent. The 
course may be repeated. 


Methods, techniques, and clinical management of the disorders of hearing. Clinical prac- 
tice required. 


f. Group Methods 
Group Leadership (3). All quarters. General elective. 
Nature and functions of group leadership; the role of democratic leadership in organizing 


and conducting a group meeting to reach group aims. Students gain leadership experience 
in class activities to help them learn and perfect democratic leadership techniques. 
Group Problem-Solvin Discussion (5). All ers. 

Group problem solving oe ras discussion, The values and Serer ec of discussion, the 
prerequisites of reaching agreement and a systematic approach to solving problems in group 
discussion. Leadership in problem solving. 

Debate Workshop (1). May be repeated for a maximum of 8 credit hours. 
Introduction to the national 6 question for beginning debaters interested in com- 
petition debate. Lecture and practical work. 

Argumentation and Debate (5). 

Debating techniques and procedures; their application to issues of current public interest; 
the gathering, organization, and presentation of facts, proofs, evidence. 

Parliamentary Procedure (3). All quarters. General elective. 

To aid the individual who may lead or participate in discussions or organizations where 
orderly procedure is needed. Theory and practice both employed. 

Debate Workshop fi). May be repeated for a maximum of 3 credit hours, 
Advanced study national debate question for experienced debaters. Analysis of 
logical, ethical and emotional proofs in competition debate, Lecture and practical work, 
Advanced Discussion (5). Pr., junior standing and SP 273 or consent of 
instructor. 

The theory and organization of problem-solving discussion and conference groups. Pri- 
marily for persons who work with groups. 


478. 


673. 


675. 


10]. 
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321. 
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401, 
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Advanced Argumentation and Debate (5). Pr., junior standing and SP 278 or 
consent of instructor. 

Function of argumentation and debate in a democracy and its application of principles 
of logic and evidence in past and present public speaking and debating, 


Seminar in Discussion (5). Pr., SP 273 or equivalent. 

Group problem solving through discussion, Includes the survey of published experimental 
work in discussion and considers the values and limitations of discussion as tools of the 
democratic leader. Special attention is paid the application of group problem-solving in 
education, business, industry and agriculture. 


Seminar in Debate (1-5). (May be repeated not to exceed 5 hours credit.) 
Psychological concepts of argument. Techniques and methods employed in argumentative 
discourse. Critical analysis of selected controversies and a survey of published experimental 
work in debate, 


Textile Engineering (TE) 


Head Professor Adams 
Professors Knight and Waters 
Associate Professors Farrow and Hall 
Assistant Professor Phillips 


Introduction To Textiles (1). 
Orientation course for freshmen which briefly introduces all branches of the textile industry. 


Fiber Processing (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. 

Construction and operation of equipment for opening, cleaning, blending, picking, carding, 
combing, drawing; adaptation of these processes to synthetics and wool; calculations neces- 
sary for the planning and operation of this equipment, 

Yarn Manufacture I (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3, 

Construction and operation of roving and spinning equipment for cotton, wool, and syn- 
thetics; long draft systems and special drafting, systems for blends, etc. 


Weavi d Designing I (5). Lec, Lab. 3. 
Aatovasie bea loom ening 1 (5). patents of fabrics made on these looms. 


Fiber Technology (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., sophomore standing. 

Origin, characteristics, and properties of the various textile fibers, both natural and mun- 
made; fiber microscopy. 

Bleaching and Dyei . Lec. 4, Lab. 3, 

caret aig ered Ae y Be of natural and man-made fiber fabrics; all types of dyes 
for textiles, their application and fastness, 

Dyeing and Finishing (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., TE 307. 

Plant application m and plant problems in dyeing, finishing and printing of natural 
and man-made fibers. 

Chemical Testi 2). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing. 

Protedsirte and ung work on all types of textile tents of a chemical nature; analysis 
of textile chemicals, 


Weavi d Designing II (5). Lee. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., TE 220. 
Dobby and Tmaliivan operate, Rie planning, and designs applicable to dobby and box 
looms. 


Weavi signi . Lee, 4, Lab, 3. Pr., TE 320. 
Special p Sead ee eS of specialty fabrics. Weaving mill organiza- 
tion. Fabric identification. 
Yarn Manufacture II (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., TE 210 and TE 211. 
Methods of obtaining hi quality yarns; yarn production planning; practical manifac- 
turing problems; yarn mill machinery layout and labor organization. 
Physical Testi . Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing. 
Testing Bevery 5 Etre use of textile testing equipment and interpretation of data. 
Textile Quality Control (2). Pr.. TE 210, TE 211, EC 245; Coreq. TE 324. 
A practical system of textile quality control. 
Engineering Aspects of Textile Materials and Processes (5). Lee. 4, Lab. 3. 
» senior standing. “hoe 

Textile fibers and processes emphasizing the basic engineering elements of each. 
Warp Preparation (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing. 
Preparation of warp yarn for weaving, 

til & ti q . di 
ona principles g | A ag heear warring costs; allocation of costs; fabric cost sheet; 
marketing costs, 
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412. Textile Management (3), Pr., junior standin 
Analysis of management xe in aris dusty wp policy determination, job 
analysis, work loads, training, organization, plant layout, etc. 

417. Advanced id Dyeing (5), Lec 4, Lab. 3. Pr., TE 317. 
Dyestuff de sd and instrumentati on. 


418. Jacquard Weaving and Design (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. Pr., TE 220 and junior 


n 
arent ications and design of original patterns for jacquard loom. 


424. Man-Made Fibers I (5). Pr., junior standing. 
Manufacturing and processing 


425. Man-Made Fibers I (5). Bry] TE 422. 
Technological aspects, usage, considerations in the employment of man-made and natural 
fibers and blends. 


431. Fabric Analysis (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., TE 320. 
Analysis of fabric structure determination of specifications. 


Vocational, Technical, and Practical Arts Education (VED) 


Head Professor Montgomery 
Associate Professors Bottoms and Pruett 
Assistant Professors Anderson, Baker, Couch, Dawson, Selman, and Sink 
Instructors Farrar®, Hill®, and Parker® 


Giclee aaah 


102-3-4. Orientation: Personal and Professional (1-1-1), 
Helps freshmen achieve optimum personal, social, and intellectual development as college 
students. Assists in planning professional careers. (Students sectioned by area of speciali- 
zation.) 


246. Instructional Dra ep | (3). Lab. 6. 
Preparing for the shop laboratory, including making freehand and pictorial sketches and 
drawings, reading working drawings, blue prints, manufacturers guides, and lettering, use 
of instruments, dimensioning, making models, foor plans, bills for materials, writing speci- 
fications, and developing working plans. 


330. Careers in Rehabilitation Services (5). 
History, legal basis, and fields of rehabilitation services. Exploration of specialty fields 
of mental retardation, mental illness, public offender, physically handicapped, speech therapy 
and hearing, visually handicapped, respiratory disease, alcoholic and aging. 


346. Vocational and Practical Arts Education (3). 
Ways of studying occupational needs and developing and operating local program of voca- 
tional and practical arts education. 


400, Introduction to Power Mechanics (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6 
Design and operational theories related to power machines. eae combustion engines; 
power trains; hydraulic and cooling systems. 


401. Practicum in Small Gasoline Engines (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. 
Application of skills and abilities needed in Rie the maintenance and repair of small 
air cooled engines. Theories of compression, carburetion and ignition; laboratory exercises 
in repair and maintenance, 


402. Automotive Construction and Repair (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. 
Theories of design, principles of operation, and ae ees and repair of ignition system, 
fuel systems, power systems and chassis components. 


404, Practicum in General Metals (6). Le Lec. he Lab. 6 
Application of skills and abilities in the Me ee of metal processes applicable 
to vocational education program in the popes school, Metal properties; power tools; 
heat treating; ornamental iron work, cold metal; sheet metal; machining metals; and arc 
and gas welding. 


The School Shop (3). 
Organization and management of the school shop; methods and materials integrated with 
the study of jobs and problems basic to the teaching of skills in vocational education, 


Practicum in Building Construction and Maintenance (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. 
Application of skills and abilities needed in teaching the erections of buildings and other 
related structures. Bills of materials; hand and machine woodworking; structural car- 
pentry; plumbing; design and installation of residence wiring; heating and cooling con- 
crete and masonry construction; painting and other related information. (a) Agricultural 
education majors and (b) Basic vocational education majors. 


* Temporary. 


z 


= 
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407, Practicum in Electricity (5). Lee. 2, Lab. 6. 
Application of skills and abilities in the teaching of fundamental principles of 
electricity, fH oy and developing projects gbne Bo an understanding of electrical prin- 
ciples as applied to materials selection, circuits, motors and devices; and maintenance and 
servicing of electrical equipment and appliances, 


409. Sus Electronics in Industrial Arts (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., departmental 


rov 
Theories and practices used in school electronic laboratories; projects designed and con- 
structed, 


410. Occupational Information (3), Lec, 2, Lab. 2. Pr., 9 hours Psychology, FED 
200 or equivalent, FED 300, Pr. or coreg. 
Occupational structure, job qualifications and requirements, sources of occupational in- 
formation, current trends, industrial and occupational surveys. Preparation, evaluation, and 
dissemination of occupational information wed by teachers in vocational and technical 


achuols. 


414. Program and Teaching (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., 9 hours Psychology, FED 200 


or equivalent and FED 300, Pr., or coreq. 
ta) Agricultural Education, (b) ’ Distributive Education, (¢) Todustrial Arts ( Elementary 
and Secondary), (d) Trade and Industria] Education, and (e) Technical Education. 


423. Eromrens in Basic ocr a paar (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., 9 hours 


chology ; FED 200 or valent, Pr., coreq., FED 300 or equivalent. 
Hyipee ie (b) Building tet (c) Distributive Business, (d) Metals Tech- 
<< ape (e) Power Mechanics. 


Undergraduate students with a major in industrial arts will pursue a minor se- 
lected from some other teaching area in the secondary school program or in one of 
the areas included in the twelve-grade oes (For appropriate course or courses 
in Teaching or Program, see SED, ILE 


425. Student Teaching (10 or 15). Lec. 5, Lab, 20. Pr., 9 hours of Psychology, FED 
200 or equivalent; FED 300 or equivalent, two courses in Teaching and Pro- 


gram junior or senior standing. 
(A) fndustrial Arts in Elementary and Secondary Schools, (B) Agricultural Education, 


434. Work Sample Development Pr VED ay and junior standin 
Eigudlonaneae st maatnoca oe A tand on, and establishing a ee 
samples used in voraiciedl Sarees Bas ore, 


435. Vocational Evaluation in Rehabilitation (5). Pr D 330 = senior standing. 
Evaluation techniques used in appraisal oS Diba Saale pped people to guide 
occupational choice. Laclede, use of TOWER fear work marty on-the-job training, 
personal adjustment evaluation, 


436. Internship in Rehabilitation {15). Pr., VED 435, VED 476 and senior stan ding. 
Selected experiences supervised by p rofessionals in: (a) sheltered workshops, (b) oo 
tation centers, (c) vocational evaluation units, (d) social services, or (@) personal adjust~ 
ment training unit. 


456. Learning Resources (3). Lec, 2, Lab. 2. Pr., VED 414. 
(a) Agricultural Education, aa Distributive Education, (c) industrial Arts (Elementary 
and Secondary), (d) Trade and Industrial Education, and (e€) Technical Education. 


458. Coordination and or Peleg of Vocational Education Programs (3), 
Lab. 2. Pr.. VED 414 
Develops and maintains appropriate relationship between the school and on-the-job pro- 
gram; records of coordination; student placement; on employable skills and habits; 
recmuitment and selection of work experience applicants; work experience rotation; public 
information and other similar activities. 


462. Directed Work Experience in Distributive Education (5). Lab. 10. Pr., VED 


nick te supervised work experience. Individually designed for part-time and/or summer 
experience. 

466. Teaching Out-of-School Croups (3). oe VED 414. 
Conducting surveys, occupational advisory committees, organizing, conduct- 
ing ae supervising various types of adult von boi 

476. Or of Instruction in Trade and Industrial Education (5). 
Trade and occupational analysis; apap rr oe of identifying and selecting the 
skills and knowledge needed in the preparation of courses of instruction, Principles and 


procedures for individualizing instruction. 


431, 


432. 
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Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate® 


Teaching Mechanical Technology (5). 

Objectives and methods; equipment and management of vocational education shops; organi- 
zation of projects; recent developments in specialized areas of mechanics; in-service teach- 
ing problems. Student plans for demonstration of methods for teaching mechanical skills, 


Evaluation and Training in Vocational Rehabilitation (4). Lec. 3 hours dail 
for 6 weeks, internship 4 weeks. Pr., departmental approval and junior stand- 
ing. 

RS principles and techniques of client evaluation and training: including personal, 
social and physical adjustment, vocational choice and selected techniques used in the 
evaluation and training process. 


Research in Evaluation and Training in Vocational Rehabilitation (4). Lec. 3 
hours daily for 6 weeks, internship 4 weeks. Pr., departmental approval and 


junior 
Study of a eecions using research techniques, to be selected in consultation with the 
supervising professor. 


The Instructional Program in Workshop and Rehabilitation Facilities (3). Lec. 
3 hours daily for 4 weeks, internship 6 weeks, Pr., departmental approval and 
junior standing. 

Inclodes program development, teaching, learning, resources, evaluation, project develop- 
ment and production, and supervision. 


Management of Vocational Rehabilitation Workshops and Facilities (3). Lee. 
3 hours pen for 4 weeks, internship 6 weeks. Pr., departmental approval and 
z. 


junior s 
The f of organization and administration including: federal, state, and local roles, 
financial support, community interaction, personnel management, and operation of Facilities, 


Audio-Visual Materials (5), Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Pr., junior standing. 

Examination and evaluation of films, filmstrips, slides, exhibits, charts, maps, globes, re- 
cordings, radio, educational television end programmed materials, Attention given to con- 
tributions of audio-visual materials to the elementary and secondary school curriculum, to 
sources Of audio-visual materials, and to operation, care and bousing of necessary equipment. 


Graduate 


lsc Education in Vocational and Practical Arts (5). Pr., departmental ap- 
roval, 

Designed for supervisors of student teachers, teacher educators, and other graduate students. 
Major emphases deal with administration of vocational education programs, research, prob- 
lems which supervising teachers encounter in the student teaching program. 


Problems in Agricultural Occupations (5). Pr., departmental approval. 
Securing, organizing and interpreting information for guidance and teaching purposes; cur- 
riculum development; developing instruction units and planning teaching activities for on- 
farm and off-farm occupations. 


mica Caan and Administration of Adult Education (5). Pr., departmental ap- 
roval, 

istory, philosophy, and needs for adult education; nature of adult learning; procedures 
in organizing adult groups; and administration of adult education programs. 


Beinn y Materials and Methods in Adult Education (5). Pr., departmental 
approval. 

Analysis of programs in adult education including public school general adult education, 
adult farmer education programs conducted by various agencies, and adult programs in 
community colleges and trades schools; materials and methods appropriate in teaching va- 
rious age groups. 


Seminar in Research in Agricultural Education (4). 

Review and criticism of contributions of research in agricultural education; using research 
in solving current problems; needs for additional research; planning of a comprehensive 
study or completion of a small study. 


arom fete of Vocational and Practical Arts Education (5). Pr., departmental 
approval. 

Designed to prepare junior college personnel, public school administrators, counselors and 
teachers for relating current social demands to vocational, technical and practical arts pro- 
grams in schools. Content includes philosophy, procedures in organization and administra- 
tion, and changing socio-economic conditions requiring constant adjustments of programs, 


* Offered only to participants in training program for workshop and facility personnel in State 
and Regional offices of Vocational Rehabilitation. 


646, 


651, 
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. Selection, Creation and Use of Audio-Visual Materials (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Pr., 


VED 485 or consent of instructor, 
Selection and use of various materials for specific educational purposes and the production 
of materials as learning experiences. 


Studies in Education (1-3). Pr., one quarter of graduate study, 

A problem using research techniques, to be selected in consultation with the supervising 
professor. A problem should be selected which will contribute to the program of the 
student, (Credit in ED 651 prior to 1960 excludes credit in this course.) 

Research Studies in Vocational, Technical and Practical Arts Education (5), 
Review, analysis, and interpretation of available research with emphasis on designing new 
research to meet the changing needs of the elementary, secondary and post-high school 
programs. 

sony 5 and Teaching in Vocational, Technical and Practical Arts Edu- 
canton 

Critical study of teaching practices and reappraisal of selecting experiences and content 
for curriculum improvement in the elementary, secondary and post-high school programs. 


oe of Programs in Vocational, Technical and Practical Arts Educa- 
on é 

Evaluation and investigation of teaching effectiveness with attention also given to the 
utilization of human and material resources and the coordination of areas of specialization 
within the elementary, secondary, and post-high school programs, 


659-660. Practicum in Area of Specialization (5-5). Pr., Master's Degree or equiva- 


699. 


lent, and permission of major professor. 

Provides advanced graduate students with supervised experience with emphasis on the ap- 
plication of concepts, principles, and skills acquired in previous course work. 

— Research, (Credit to be arranged.) (May be taken more than one quar- 
ter. 


Veterinary Medicine (VM) 


Anatomy and Histology 


Acting Head Professor Whiteford 
Assistant Professor James 
Instructors Reynolds and Milton 
Research Associate Guenther 
Technician Dennis 
Microbiology 
Head Professor Neal 
Professor Jennings 
Associate Professors ‘Ktdlaheraer and Cody 
Assistant Professors Miller, Wilt, and McCain 
Instructors Moore®® and Spaulding 
Lecturers Alley and Christenb erry 

Technicians Summers and Ca 


Pathology and epesegcd 


Head Professor Grot 
Research Lecturers Davis, F ee and Isenstein 
Professor Roberts 
Associate Professors Hoff and Britt 
Assistant Professors ecsboracta treet Shields, and Benz 


nstructor 
Technicians Davideon, es ati Castle, and Cooper 
Physiology and Pharmacology 


Head Professor Clark 
Professors Burns Woodley 
Associate Professors Alexander, Farnell®*, 7 i Beckett 
Assistant Professors Robertson a and Pedersoli 
Instructor Wrigh 
Technician Gi 
Graduate Assistant Self 





*° On leave. 
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Large Animal Surgery and Medicine 
Head Professor Schell 
es ee Wiggins, and Walker 


Associate Frodenon Vau ewman, Witherspoon®*, and Taul 


210. 


220. 


221. 


S11. 


318. 


porn Alon Scott and H 
Intern Linkous 
Technician Johnston 


Small Animal Surgery and Medicine 


Head Professor Hoerlein 
Professor Heath 
Associate Professor Horne 
Assistant Professors Albert, Ramy, and Doening 
Instructor ea 


Research Assistant Ga 
Technicians Jeffrey, Johnston, Por) Doerstling 


. General saa nk 2 (5). Lec, 3, Lab, 4. Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr., General 


and Or 

Fundamentals ie microbiolo including history of microbiology, morphology, metabolism, 
classification, identification, cultivation, and distribution of bacteria, viruses, yeasts, and 
molds; also an introduction to applied microbiology. 


. Pathogenic Microbiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Summer, Fall, Spring. Pr., Gen- 


eral Microbiolo 
RRSP to man and animals. Immunity to, and laboratory diagnosis of, 
y~ed caused by microorganisms. 


Human Physiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. All quarters. 

Functions and manner of operation a the body and its parts, with special emphasis on di- 
gestion, circulation and reproduction. Laboratory exercises illustrate the functions of the 
various organ systems of the body, 


Paras Anatomy and Physiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Summer, Fall and 
inter, 

For students in Laboratory Technology and others who are qualified. Human skeletal, mus- 
cular and nervous systems. Human models, cats and frogs are used in laboratory to sup- 
plement lecture material. 


Human Anatomy and Physiology (5). Lee. 3, Lab. 4. Winter and Spring. 
Anatomy and physiology related to the beart, heart, circulation, blood, digestion, metabolism, 
kidney, respiration, endocrines and Yoteeel 


General Bacteriology (5) (5). Lee. 3, Lab. 4. Winter and Summer 
For students in Home Economics. Elementary bacteriology as applied to foods, industry 
and home sanitation. 


Physiology I (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 2. Fall. 
Theoreti and practical application of radioactive nuclides in biologic systems and 
principles of electronic instruments used in veterinary medicine. 


$20-21-22. Lien! i, i Il, i (5-5-5). Lec, 2, Lab. 10, Fall, Winter and Spring. 


326. 
327. 


$31. 


A progressive anatomical study of the grossa structures 
fred tate Re be es ee 
Histology (5), Lee. 2, Lab. 6. Fall. 
Microscopic eras of the form, structure, and characteristics of basic animal tissues, 
Organology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., VM 326. 
Continuation of VM 326. A edad anatomy of of the tissue composition of organs and 
organ systems, 
Embryolo Lec. 2 2, Lab, 6. Ba pins Pr.. VM 327. 
Formation gy, (9). ly development of pou ot domestic animals. Fetal mombranes 
and placentation are em 
Fhysiolosy ll (3). Lec, 2, Lab, 2. Winter. 
etabolism, liver function, molecular physiology, and chemical digestion. 
aeaaes Microbiology I (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall. 
Fundamentals of microbiology for students veterinary medicine. 
Levers 4 Microbiology II (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr.. VM 330 or 
t 
Bonwcen od mechanisms of infections, principles of immunology, and biological prophyl- 
axis and therapy. Also includes serological techniques used in diagnosis of infectious dis- 
eases. 


*° On leave. 


332. 
336, 
421. 


422. 
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Physiol Ill (2). Lec, 2, ; 
Sane tere Tee bene csttoen aad diailiak Vlaealoe 


Ph logy IV Lec. 4, Lab. 3. § 
on 2 s abatbedies ‘Lab. 3 aioe” end respiration, 


Animal Physiology | is), We Winter 


Physiology of with special emphasis on digestion, endocrinology and 
reproduction, 


Animal Disease Control (5), Spring. Pr 2 YM. 421 and General Microbiology. 
Herd management and practices a to be of value in the prevention aod control 
the important diseases of farm animals 


436-37-38, Pharmacology I, I, MI MI (5-3-5). Lee, 3, 3, Lab. 4. Fall, inter and | Spring. 
drogs w veterinary a ca gs 


443, 
444, 
450. 


451, 


452, 


461. 


Pharmacodynamics, posology and 
are designated by U,S.P., generic, and proprietary names, 


Physiology V (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall. 
electrocardiolo ogy. 


Neurology and 
Physiology VI (5). Lec, 4, Lab. Meet Winter. 
. circulation, fluids and the 

Partha I roe 5 Lak a valk: is Va CO 
General pibolo. Fundamental anatomic aud functional alterations of cells and tissuss 
in disease 
feet pa'g’ a (5). Lee, 3 4, Winter, Pr.. VM 450. 

ase processes Noe animals, Emphasis is placed on gross and microscopic 


changes in organs and systems. 


Clinical nical Pathology (3). Lec, 1, Lab, 4, Spring. Pr., VM 451. 

ection, preservation, and examination of various body fluids including 
blood & and urine, Interpretation of results is directed toward clinical diagnosis and prog- 
nosis, 


- Pathology II {3). Jac. 2, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr., VM 451. 


Continuation of V 


453 
456. Veterinary Parasitology I (3). Lec. = Lab. Fall. 

457. 

458. Veterinary Parasitology II (3). Lee, Te Lab, 2. Spring. Pr., VM 457. 


Introduction to parasitology including in alah anit or 


Veterinary Parasitology II (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr., VM 456. 
Internal parasites of domestic als 


Important ectoparasites of domes 


Veterinary Microbiology Il OL ih sae 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr.. VM 331 or 
equivalent. 
Detailed study of bacteria, viruses, yeasts and molds causing diseases of domestic animals, 


500-01-02. Veterinary Medi I, Il (5-5-3). F Water soc and § 
Detailed study of Baye ving ee Se aan ) Belge eae Lage. Seem 


503, 


504, 


510, 


512, 


519. 


of the medical diseases affecting the various systems al hiee organs vote “= equine, Foie 
ovine and porcine species. 

Veterin Surgery I (3). Lec. 3. Winter. 

Neckerient of jane, ad surgical injuries-wounds, Auid loss and infection; preopera- 
tive and postoperative cure; surgical technique; anesthesia; and extirpative, reconstructive 
and physiologic surgery. 

Veterin Sur i Lec, 5. § 

Special pore tony! J amt Aig bee domestic Bae ~~ 2 including surgery of the alimentary 
canal, the chest and ane, the respiratory and cardiovascular systems, the eye and ear, 
the genito-urinary tract, and the fect and limbs. 

Clinics II (1), Lab, 10, Spring. 

Conferences, laboratory exercises and clinical practice in diagnosis, control and therapy 
of diseases of large domestic animals. 


. Clinics IV (1) \ Lab. 10, Spring. 


Conferences, laborstory exercises and clinical practice in diagnosis, contre] and therapy 
of diseases of small domestic animals. 
Veterinary Medicine IV Fall 
Consideration of the me and " parasitic diseases of the respiratory, cardiovascular, 
gastro-intestinal, urogenital and integumentary systems in the small domestic animals, 
y stecinary Sur Ill (5). Lec. Lab. 4. Spring. 

e-specific bas Leh OT heh a Laborstory-performance of basic surgical oper- 
on on eects animals owned by the University. 
Veterinary Medicine V Pr., VM 510 
say penn ae ele Fs 510. rE goon te YB peste ee diagnosis of diseases of 
small domestic 
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523, Votexinary, Public Health I Peak ‘ Bae 4, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., VM 461. 
Principles of epidemiology, select of animals transmissible to man and the rela- 
tionship fs the veterinarian to public S Lakh and animal disease control agencies. 


525-531. Jurisprudence and Ethics (1-1). Fall and Winter. 
Laws relating to duties of the veterinarian to the public and to his clients, his liabilities, 
rights, collection of fees, etc. Ethics as applied to the veterinary profession, 


526. Clinics I (2), aes 1, Lab. 4. Fall. 
Demonstration practice of methods employed in physical diagnosis, handling, restraint 
and prethtncdr be ei agents to large animals. 


527. Clinics I (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Winter. 
The demonstration and practice of methods employed in physical diagnosis, handling, re- 
straint and administration of therapeutic agents to small animals. 


530. Veterinary Radiology (3). Lec. 3. Winter. 
Basic diagnostic radiology including interpretations, techniques, therapy and equipment. 


534. Laboratory Animal Medicine (3). oie 2, Lab, 2. Fall. Pr.. VM 461. 
Management, utilization, and diseases of the common laboratory memimala including rats, 
mice, guinea pigs, nasty rabbits and nonhuman primates. 


540. Veterinary Obstetrics I (2). Winter. 
Infertility of the male and female. Artificial insemination. 


542. oe Anatomy (3). Lab. 6. Summer. Pr., VM 522, 


Anatomy related to diagnostic, obstetrical and surgical procedures. 
550, Cations Obstetrics II (2). Spring. 
Pregnancy diagnosis and the causes and corrections of dystocia in large animals. 


552. Jurisprudence and Ethics (1). Fall, 
Laws relating to duties of the veterinarian to the public and to his clients, his liabilities, 
tights, collection of fees, etc. Ethics as applied to the veterinary profession, 

553. Special Anatomy (1 to 5). Hours and credit to be arranged. Pr., VM 320. 
Elective course in which any phase of anatomy of domestic animals to the anticipated 
field of specialization may wr studied. 


554. Veterinary Medicine VI (5). Summer. 

Study and identification of the poisonous plants of the Southeastern states as well as their 
characteristic symptoms, lesions and treatment, Selected specific diseases of farm animals 
are also discussed. 

555-56. Veterinary Medicine VII, VIII (5-5). Fall and Winter. 

Principal infections diseases of the large domestic animals. Epizootiology, etiology, syurp- 
toms, diagnosis and prevention of diseases, including immunization and sanitation. 

559. Veterinary Medicine IX (3). Lec. 3. Fall. 

Consideration of the noninfections diseases of the eye and central nervous system in the 
small domestic animals. 

560. Veterinary Obstetrics ITT (3). Lee. 3. Summer. 

Clinical application of the eS ha of reproduction. Teratology. 
561. Veterinary} Medicine X (3). Lec, 3. Fall. 
diagnosis, necropsy findings, and treatment of common chemical and venom 
poisoning of farm animals and pets, 

563-64-65, Clinics VI, VIII, X (2-2-2), Lab. 11. Summer, Fall and Winter. 
Conferences, laboratory exercises and practice in diagnosis, control, and therapy, of diseases 
of small domestic animals. 

566-67-68. Clinics V, VII, IX (3-3-3), Lab. 11. Summer, Fall and Winter. 
Conferences, laboratory exercises and clinical practice in diagnosis, control, and therapy, 
of diseases of large domestic animals. 

569. Veterinary Public Health IU (5), Summer, Pr., VM 542, 458, and 461. 
Principles and methodolocy of food hygiene including ‘meat, milk, poultry, and other fonds 
related to animel and human health. 


572-73-74. Veterinary Surgery IV, V, VI (1-1-1). Lab. 2. Summer, Fall and Winter. 
Detailed consideration and performance of rier small animal surgery. 

582, Seminar (3). Winter, 
Literature reviews or research problems <elected by the student. Papers written and oral 
presentation given before his class and faculty. 


588. Veterinary Medicine XI (5). Lec. 5. Winter. 
Special emphasis on the newer aspects of diseases of metabolism and the nutritional dis- 
eases of farm animals, Includes diseases of swine and sheep. 


592. Ereneptorship (0). Spring, Non-Credit required course, 
Completion of satisfactory preceptorship during the spring quarter is required for gradua- 
tion. 
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GRADUATE COURSES 


414. Techniques in Bacteriology (5), Pr., VM 461 or equivalent and junior standing, 
Any quarter by arrangement. 
Advanced techniques u in bacteriology, pertaining to {solation, cultivation and identifi- 
cation of microorganisms, (Course limited to five students, ) 


418. General Pathology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr., satisfactory courses in his- 
tology and physiology. 
Fundamental alterations of disease, adapted for especially qualified graduate students, (Not 
available for candidates for M.S. in Veterinary Medicine.) 


425. Intermediate Human Physiology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall by arrangement. 
Pr., VM 210 or its equivalent and junior standing. 
For advanced students in home economics, education and others who ife qualified. A doe- 
tailed study of the physiology of the various organs of the body. (Not available for can- 
didates for M.S. in Veterinary Medicine. ) 


441, Physiological Function Tests and Laboratory Diagnosis (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. 
Any quarter by arrangement. Pr., permission of the instructor, acceptable 


courses in physiology, and junior standing, 
Chemical, photometric, and enzymatic procedures used in diagnosis of abnormal body func. 
tioms. Included are function tests for the thyroid, liver, kidney, heart, pancreas, etc. 

460, Histological Techniques (2 to 5), Hours and credit to be arranged. Pr, VM 
326 or equivalent and junior standing, 
Techniques employed in the preparation of cytological and histological materials, 

462. Microbial Physiology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., VM 200 or other satisfactory 
courses in microbiology and senior standing. By arrangement. 
Metabolic changes ocouring withia microorganisms, metabolites which are produced and 
actions on inorganic substances, nitrogenous compounds, citric acid, carbohydrates, ete, Mi- 
crubial growth, biosynthesis and sdaptation. Laboratory will stress qualitative and to a 
limited extent evidence of quantitative metabolic phenomena, (Available to especially qual- 
ified students in other schools as well as to candidates for M.S, in Veterinary Medicine, ) 


465. Special Techniques in Histopathology (3). Lab. 9. Pr.. VM 453, VM 460. 
Any quarter by arrangement, 
Special stains and techuiqnes of histochemistry employed in the preparation of materials 
for histopathologic study- 

467. Gross Pathology (2), pane 6. Pr. VM ~, junior standing and permission of 
instructor, Any quarter arrangement. 
Recular a Se in iaeeed eciaivaniia under supervision of senior staff members. 
Designed to give the graduate student experience in autopsy procedures and in diagnostic 
interpretation of gross lesions, (Required of all majors and minors in Pathology.) 

480. Radiological Techniques (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Any quarter by arrangement. 
Radiographic techniques including assignments on basic radiation physics, 

495. Virology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., VM 200 and VM 204 or VM 461; junior 
st di . i - 
Basic ee oralbods of isolation, cultivation and purification of viruses and rickettsiae. 
(For students in biological sciences, biochemistry, pharmacy and veterinary medicine.) 


601-02, Advanced Pathogenic aeicreeneny (5-5). eae ot vnc on cans by 
é ; ses in microbiolo A 
Identification “it rate Yes yer te and their relationship to animal diseases. 
604-05. Immunology (5-5). Lee, 2, Lab, 6. Pr., VM 461 or equivalent. Spring 


uarter by arrangement, 
rcankelleg Seeneh haatiasd of establishing immunity, and techniques for demonstrating 
various types of immunity and antigen-antibody reactions, The work may be arranged to 


meet the particular interest of the student. 
608, tainty ner IeTy i (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Fall Quarter by arrangement. 
- VM 2 VM 414. , ’ 
453M meth marth Peer ene aud concepts pertaining to international rules of 
nomenclature. 
609. Clinical Mycology (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 6, Any quarter by arrangement, Pr., per- 


mission of the instructor and acceptable courses in bacteriology. _ 
Methods and techniques used in isolating and propagating yeasts, molds and actinomycetes 


pathogenic for animals, Laboratory diagnosis of furgus infections in animals. 
611-12, Advanced Pathology (5-5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Any quarter by arrangement. 
Pr... VM 453 or equivalent. 


A comprehensive study of gross and microscopic lesions of animal diseases. 


615. . . b, 8. Pr.. VM 465. Any quarter by arrangement. 
= oay 4) Basie a afte of the neoplasms of the domestic animals, 
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616. Histochemistry (5). res Lab. 6, Any quarter by arrangement. Pr. CH 
419, VM 418, V Y 308 or cabalesient. 
Evaluation and’ eplleaton histochemical methods in the localization of cellular con- 
617. pee Protozoology (5), 8, Lab. 4. Any quarter by arrangement. 
VM 458 or ZY 411 or equivalent. 
Detailed study of selected diseases of veterinary importance caused by protozoan parasites. 


618-619. Veterinary Helminthology (5-5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Any quarter by ar- 
rangement. Pr,, VM 458 or ZY 411 or equivalent. 
Detailed study of “selected diseases of veterinary importance caused by metazoan parasites. 


620. Pathology of Py Diseases (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Any quarter by arrange- 
ment. Pr., VM 453 and 458 or equivalent. 
A detailed “study of the pathology of parasitic diseases of veterinary importance. 


621-22. Advanced Anatomy (5-5). Lec, 2, Lab. 9. Pr., permission of instructor, 
Any. quarter by arrangement. 
A. rdio-vascular Anatomy, B. Anatomy of the Uro-genital System. C. Neuroanatomy. 
D. the Anatomy of the Locomotor System, and E. The Anatomy of the Special Senses. 


624. Experimental Neuroanatomy (5). Lec, 2, Lab. 9. Pr., VM 621-622 (C) Neuro- 
anatomy. Any quarter by arrangement. 
Results of especially orien experimental lesions of the central nervous system employ- 
ing the Horsley-Clark stereotaxic instrument, 


625-26. Berea Histology of Domestic Animals (5-5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Any 


ee by oe ge! 
pecial phases of the microscopic structure of animal tissues and organs. 


631. Advanced Pathological Physiology (5). Any quarter by arrangement. Pr., per- 
mission of the instructor and acceptable courses in physiolo 
“oe Ley mae response of the body to disease. Diseases discussed wi be those of the 
liver, kidney and digestive systema. 


632. Advanced eo Se hare (5). Lee, 4, Lab, 3. Any quarter by ar- 
rangement. , permission of the instructor, 
Physiological hein ron of abnormalities of the reproductive and endocrine systems. 


633. Advanced Pathological Physiology (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3, Any quarter by arrange- 
ment. Pr., permission of instructor, 
Abnormalities of the nervous system which lend themselves to a physiological explanation, 


635-36. Advanced Veterinary Pharmacology (5-5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Any quarter by 
arrangement. Pr.. VM 436, VM 437, VM 438 
Pharmacology of some of the more important — ‘used in veterinary medicine. In the 
laboratory, students will have an opportunity to determine the phannacology of the drugs 
on the horse, cow, pig and dog. 


638. Digestive Processes in Domestic Mammals (5), Any quarter by arrangement. 
Pr., VM 421 or its equivalent. 
Enzymatic and bacterial digestion as well as the motility of the gastro-intestinal tract in 
farm animals. 


639. Small Animal Nutrition (5). Lee. 4, Lab. 3. Any quarter by arrangement. Pr., 
ission of the instructor and phen Sk courses in physiology. 


ulrement of amino acids, fats, carbohydrates, minerals and vitamins for dots, cats and 
other small animals. Nutritional antagonists and symptoms of nutritional deficiencies in the 


animals. 
643. peter Radiation Biology (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Any quarter by arrangement. 
ais es petals of the instructor and Pipeca ty courses in chemistry and ani- 
mal’ ph ysi 


0 
Instruments logy. for radiation detection, isotope techniques, and diagnostic tests used in 
animals, and the effects of radiation on animal tissues. Isotopes will be primarily gamma 
emitters. 


645, Electrocardiology and Blood Vascular Physiology (5). Any quarter by arrange- 
ment. Pr., ~ permission of instructor and pceeptanle courses in physiology. 
Physiology the blood vascular system and the advanced techniques used in electro- 
cardiology. 

647. Canine Neurosurgery (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Any quarter by arrangement. Pr., 
permission of the instructor, 

Applied anatomy, physiology, physical and radiographic diagnosis, and surgical correction 
of lesions (especially those of traumatic origin) affecting the nervous system of the dog. 

651-52. Advanced Large Animal Surgery (5-5), Lec, 1, Lab. 8, Any quarter by 
arrangement, 

Research in surgery. Advanced techniques for surgical procedures in domestic animals. 
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654-55. Advanced Large Animal Medicine (5-5), Lec, 1, Lab. 8. Any quarter by 


arrangement. 
Special study of the causes, methods of diagnosis, treatment and methods of contro) and 
erndication of selected non-surgical diseases of domestic animals. 


657-58. Breeding Diseases of Animals (5-5). Any quarter by arrangement, 
a 


660, 


662, 


663. 


Graduate study of fertility in domesticated animals, but particularly, investigation into the 
etiology, pathogenesis, and treatment of sterility and impaired fertility. Diseases of preg- 
nancy and parturition are also included. 


Advanced Small Animal Surgery (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 10, Any quarter by ar- 
rangement, 
Techniques in general amall animal surgery. 


Advanced Small Animal Orthopedic Surgery (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 10, Any quarter 
by arrangement. 
New techniques in general orthopedic surgery. 


Advanced Small Animal Eye Surgery (5). Lec, 1, Lab, 10. Any quarter by 
arrangement, 
New techniques in eye surgery. 


664-65, Advanced Small Animal Medicine (5-5). Lec. 1, Lab. 10. Any quarter by 


666, 
667. 


668. 


669. 
671. 


698. 


100. 
101. 


arrangement, 
Causes, methods of diagnosis, treatment and control of non-surgical diseases of small ani« 
mals. 


Advanced Canine Neurology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, An quarter by arrangement. 
Etiology of diagnosis, treatment and control of neurological diseases of the dog. 


Normal Radiological Anatomy (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Any quarter by arrangement. 
Normal structure, size and position the various organs as they appear ov flat and con- 
trast radiographs, 

Advanced Radiology (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Any quarter by arrangement. 
Advanced radiograp techniques including fluoroscopy, uses of contrast mediums, and 
the principles of image intensification and cineradiography. 

Radiological Interpretation . Lec. 1, Lab. 8, Any quarter by arrangement. 
Advanced’ stucy of tadiological aes of seioloien sions of domestic animals, 
Small Animal Cardiovascular Surgery (5). Lec, 1, Lab. 10. Any quarter by 


arrangement, ; 
Application of accepted, as well as the recently developed techniques of cardiovascular 


surgery. 
eareaae (0). Non-credit course required of all graduate students in Veterinary 
ey aetile at scheduled intervals each year during Summer Quarter. 

Research Problems (2 to 5). (Credit to be arranged.) 


Research and Thesis, (Credit to be arranged.) 


Zoology-Entomology (ZY) 


Professors Arant, Blake, Dendy, Dust, K. L. Hays, J. M. Lawrence, 
is, Pearson, and Swingle 
Research Lecturers Davis, Frandsen, Isenstein, and Porter® 
Associate Professors Allison, Bass, Berger, Cunningham, Hyche, 
Ivey, Mount, Moss, Prather, and She 
Assistant Professors Boyd, Canerday, Dixon, Dobie, Estes, Gilliland, 
Greene, D. Hays, Kouskolekas, F. Lawrence, Mason, 
Rogers, Smitherman, and Watson 
Adjunct Assistant Professors Ramsey and Speake 
Visiting Assistant Professor Fijan 
Instructors Boozer, Folkerts, Johnson, and McCutchen 


. . * Fall, 
Scr pedi pincer ts pocet oe in various disciplines of the zoological sciences. 


General Zoolo . Lee. 4, Lab. 2. All quarters. 

Principles of ro AN Bre emphasizing metabolism, growth, reproduction, and inherit- 
ance; structure, habit, function, distribution, and economic importance of non-chordate 
animals, 


* On Jeave. 


207, 


210. 


214. 


$01. 
302. 


312. 


326. 


401. 
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General Zoology "gover Lab. 2. Pr., ZY 101. All quarters. 

Structure, habits, evelopment, at distribution, heredity, economic importance 
of chordate anim 

Insects (3), Cea elective, 


Life processes, occurrence, and importance of insects. (May not be taken for credit by stu- 
dents who have already earned credit in a more advanced course in entomology.) 


Wildlife Conservation (3), Fall, General elective. 
Conservation and natural ory of important wildlife animals, especially Alabama fish, 
amphibians, reptiles, birds and mammals. Some field trips may be required, as substitute 
for part of the scheduled lectures. (May not be taken for credit by students who have 
already earned credit in more advanced wildlife courses.) 


Conservation in the United States (3). Winter, Spring, Summer. General elec- 
tive, 

Basic facts essential] to an understanding of current problems pertaining to the conservation 
of our rapidly depleting natural resources such as soil, water, minerals, forest, and 
Especially planned for elementary and high school teachers. 


Birds (3). Lec. 3. Fall, Summer, General elective. 

Birds in relation to agriculture and game management, recognition of various species as to 
flight, color markings, songs, and feeding habits. (May not be taken for credit by stu- 
dents who have already earned credit in ZY 422.) 


Fish Culture (3), Lec, 3, Winter. General elective, 

Construction and management of ponds, and the principles underlying fish production; also 
fishing methods, bait production, and the identification of the more common sport fish. 
(May not be taken for credit by students who have already earned credit in a more ad- 
vanced course in fisheries. ) 


Vertebrate Physiology and Anatomy (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall. Pr., ZY 102, 


Funetion and structure of the organ systems of the "vertebrate. ee primarily to fill the 
needs of students in the School of Education. Cannot be used ax a prerequisite to ZY 424, 


Genetics (5). Lee. 4, Lab. 3. All quarters. Pr., ZY 101-2 or BY 101-2 and 
O07, or equivalent, 

Basic genetic principles, theoretical basis for genetic systems, and modern areas of re 

search, Laboratory work emphasizes experiments with the fly, Drosophilia, 


Comparative Anatomy (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 6, All quarters, Pr., ZY 101-2. 


Comparisons of the systems of the vertebrates, 


“ae nes Embryology (5). Lee. 3, Lab. 6. Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr., ZY 


Consideration of the details of fertilization, cleavaye, morphogenesis, and organogenesis 
of the amphioxus, frog, chick, pig, and human from a descriptive and analytical viewpoint. 
ong work will consist of prepared material supplemented with available living ma- 
teri 


General Entomology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall, Spring, Summer. Pr. ZY 101-2, 
General characteristics and habits ‘of the aa and bantlies of the Class 


. Forest Entomology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr., ZY 101. 


Principles of entamology in relation to insects of forests and forest products; recognition, 
life histories, and control of major insects of forests. 


General Animal Ecology (5). Lec, 4, Lab, 3. Fall, Spring. Pr., 10 hours of 
biology or permission of instructor 

ysical and biotic environments and the interactions of these factors with animals, 
The organization and functions of communities and populations. 


Micrology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall, Wirter, r, Spring. Pr.. ZY 102. 
Basic processes and principles of micrology. boratory methods of fixation, embedding, 
sectioning, coloring, and mounting of tissues oy vertebrate and invertebrate animals. 


Practical Fish Culture (5). As arranged. 
Credit will be arranged for 3 months work in a state or federa) hatchery or in an approved 
commercial hatchery or on other phases of fish culture. 


Wildlife Biology (5), Lee. 3, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., a course in ecology. 

Basic principles of the ecology of wildlife populations ‘and their relations to natural 
habitat. Laboratory work will consist of practical exercises designed to acquaint the stu- 
dent with modern methodology and technique in studying wild bird and mammal popula- 
tions, 

Invertebrate Zoology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Fall, Winter, Pr., ZY 101-2 and 
junior standing, 

Biology, taxonomy, and ecology of invertebrate animals, 


mr Entomology (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3, Fall, Spring, Summer, Pr., junior 
tan . 
Consideretion of the biological aspects, life histories, amd control of insects. 


404. 


405. 


406. 
407. 


410, 


411. 


414. 


415. 


416, 
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rer. Entomology (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr., ZY 304 and junior 
stan g. 

Insects, mites, and ticks of parasitological or medical importance to man. Emphasis placed 
on the role of arthropods in transmission of protozoan and other diseases and prevention of 
these diseases by controlling their arthropod vectors. 

ae Insects (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall. Pr.. ZY 304, 305, or 402 and junior 
standing. 

Principal insects of forests and forest prodncts; their importance, taxonomy, bionomics, and 
control. Emphasis will be placed on life histories and habits, identification by morphologi- 
eal characteristics and type of damage, and control by chemical, biological, and cultural or 
forest-management practices. 


Bee Culture (3), Lec. 2, Lab, 3. Spring. Pr. ZY 101 and junior standing. 
Manipulation and production of bees and honey, and a consideration of bee diseases, 
General Insect Morphology (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., ZY 304 and 
junior standing. 

Comparative external anatomy and generalized internal structures of insects; characteristics 
used in taxonomy will be emphasized, 

Hist ology (5), Lee, 3, Lab, 6. Spring, Summer, Pr. ZY 102 and junior 
standin 

Morphology, histogenesis, regeneration and repair, and classification of tissues; arrange- 
ment of tissues in organs and systems of vertebrate animals. 

hs ona Entomology (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 6. Winter. Pr., ZY 304 and junior 
standing. 

Principles of systematics and identification of (nsects through orders, families, genera, and 
Species. 

General Parasitology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall, Winter, Summer, Pr., ZY 101-2 
and junior standing, 

Origin, adaptations, physiology, and ecology of parasites, Identification and life histories 
of representative parasitic protozoa, helminths, and arthropods with emphasis on host- 
parasite relationships. Techniques of examining animals for the presence of parasites and 
the proper preparation of such collections for study, 

Aquatic Insect Taxonomy (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6, Summer, even years. Pr., ZY 
304 and junior standing. 

Collection and identification of common aquatic insects, with emphasis on the immature 
forms. 

Limnology (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6. Spring. Pr., CH 104, PS 205, ZY 101-2, and 
junior standing. 

Biological, chemical, and physical factors affecting aquatic life. 

Biological Productivity and Water Quality (3), Lec, 1, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr. CH 


208 or consent of instructor and junior standing. 
Biolowieal and chemical measures of water quality in streams and impoundments as related 
to fisheries. Effects of pollution, fertilization, and feeding of fish upon water quality. 


418-19, Experimental Heredity (3-3), Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Fall, Winter. Pr., ZY 300 


420, 


421. 


422. 


424. 


and junior standing. 
A two-quarter povtre sn in advanced experimental methods in genetics. Research problems 


utilizing various laboratory organisms will extend throughout the two quarters. 


en Heredity (5). Lec. 5. Spring. Pr. ZY 300, CH 208, and junior 
standing. 

Effects a normal and abnormal chromosome complements, the biological interaction of 
genes, and the effects of mutation and changes in gene frequency on human populations; 
problems in small sample analyses, biochemical screening of haman “carriers,” and the 
prospects for genetic engincering. 

Vertebrate Zoology I (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr,, ZY 102 and junior 
standing. : 

Taxonomy, ecology, and evolution of Sshes, amphibians, and reptiles, 

Vertebrate Eg ti (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall, Summer. Pr., ZY 102 and 
junior standing. 

Basic 1b tin nace SM evolution, and some biological principles of birds and mammals. 
Laboratory studies in radio-telemetry, bioaccoustics, and population dynamics are used 
in saddition to classical vertebrate zoology emercises. 

Animal Physiology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr., ZY 301 and 
junior standing, 

Systematic study of the physiology of the nervous system, special senses, circulation, respi- 
ration, digestion, kidney function, hormonal control, and reproduction, An effort is made 
to aoquaint the student with methods of experimentation as a means for the direct acquisi- 
bon of physiological facts. 
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428. 


429. 
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456. 


437. 
440, 


441. 


443. 
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nb ge Wildlife Management (3), Lec. 3. Spring. Pr., FY 420 or permission 
of instructor. 
ane nccel of wildlife management as applied to forest properties. Restricted to students 


Principles of Game Management (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3, Fall. Pr., ZY 326 and 
tan 
en game management theory, application, ond administration. 


Wildlife Habitat Analysis (3), Lec, 1, Lab. 6. Summer. Pr., ZY 426, BY 406, 
and or standing. 

cal exercises in vegetation analysis, utilization studies, aerial photograph interpre- 
ees and cover type mapping. 


Hatchery Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr., ZY 102 and junior 


standing, 

Operation of hatcheries for production of cold- and warm-water game fish and bait min- 
nows; care of brood fish; methods of stocking, fertilizing, supplementary feeding, and 
controlling weeds; transportation of fish; control of parasites; and related batchery problems, 


Quantitative Genetics (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Spring 1968. Pr., ZY 300, BY 401 
or permission of instructor. 

The theory of Mendelian inheritance extended to properties of populations dependent 
an segregation of genes at many loci. 


Ecology and Taxonomy of Animals (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Summer. Pr., teaching 
experience and consent of instructor. 

Principles of ecology and taxonomy using feld studies and museum materials. Field trips 
to study ecological habitats, Restricted to participants in the NSF Summer Institute of 
Biology. A separate section for other qualified students will be offered upon sufficient de- 
mand. 


Advanced Animal Biology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Summer. Pr., teaching experi- 
ence and consent of instructor. 

Principles of zoology with emphasis on morphology and physiology of the mammalian sys- 
tems. Restricted to participants in the NSF Summer Institute of Biology, but will be of- 
fered in a separate section to other qualified students upon sufficient demand. 


Marine Biology (3). Fall. Pr., acceptable chemistry background, ZY 101-2 or 


equivalent, and junior standing. 
introductio n to the physical, chemical, and biological characteristics of the marine en- 
vironment. 


Management of Small Impoundments (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Summer. Pr. 


ZY 102 and junior standin 

Consideration of the species fish ured in management of small impoundments, species 
balance, population balance analysis, methods of correcting unbalanced conditions, renova- 
tion of old impoundments, and related problems of water management, 


Fisheries Biology (3). Pry ay 102 and junior standing. 


An introduction to the study HT fish populations. 
Physical Marine Wey (434) 2, Lab. 5. Summer only. Pr., physical 

historical geology logy, ia junior standing. 
General introduction to nat ages processes on the shores of Mississippi Sound, er- 


phasing the erosional and Pasonticjondt effects of waves and currents. Beaches and spits 
periodically surveyed to measure changes in shape, height, cross-section, lateral shift, and 
particle distribution and to observe growth and destruction of bars, cusps, spits and tide- 
pools, Offered only at the Gulf Coast Research Laboratory, Ocean Springs, SNES 


Chemical Marine Geology (444). Lec. 2, Lab, 5. Summer only. Pr., physical 
and historical geology, miners priv CH 105 and CH 206, and junior standing. 
Supervised research of the waters of Mississippi Sound and geochemistry 
of the bottoms, Lateral, esa pa! tidal changes in water composition. Analyses of core 
samples taken from different environments: bayous, mudflats, bars, oyster reefs, bays, tidal 
channels and sandy shelves. Offered only at the Gulf Coast Research Laboratory, Ocean 
Springs, Mississippi. 


Marine Invertebrate Zoology (9). Lec. 5, Lab. 12. res only. Pr., 18 
hours of biology including ZY 101-2, and junior 

A general study the anatomy, life histories, distributions, and Oke logenetic relationships 
of all marine phyla below the chordates. Laboratory and field work included. Offered only 
at the Gulf Coast Research Laboratory, Ocean Springs, Mississippi. 


Maxine Vertebrate Zoology and Ichthyology (9). Lec. 5, Lab. 12. Summer 
only. 18 bours of bio iology in including 2 ZY 101-2 and junior standing. 

A ste “study of the marine chordata, including lower groups and the mammals and 
birds, with most emphasis on the fishes. Gued ally at th Gell: Gaut Resmenk Lakere: 
tory, Ocean Springs, Mississippi. 
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. Marine Fisheries Biology (6), soi tae ies Summer only. Pr., 25 hours of 


zoology including ZY 421, junior standing. 

Survey of the principles of the pan beginning with a study of fishery landing statistics 
of the United States followed by other areas of the earth. The classic theory will be ex- 
amined and statistical applications will be made to various Gulf of Mexico fisheries, Offered 
only at the Gulf Coast Research Laboratory, Ocean Springs, Mississippi. 


. Fish Parasites (3), Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., ZY 411 and junior standing. 


The external and internal parasites of fishes, their identification, and control; laboratory 
studies on life histories and epidemiology of parasite populations. in ponds and impound- 


ments. 
1, Lab, 6. i Sieg] Pr., Fo, VM 200 and junior standing. 


Fish Diseases (3). 
Bacterial and viral 7 Saeed Reve 
Special Problems (1-3), Pr, senior Paste 
A. Zoology; B, Entomology; C ries Management; D,. Wildlife Management. A student 
ple ct yt eager ys ee every sar naag teed credit. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Insect Morphology y (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., ZY 407. 
Detailed studies of the internal structures of insects, 

ee Insect Taxonomy (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8, Summer, odd years. Pr., 
Principles of systematics including phylogeny with emphasis on a particular group of in- 
sects which the student may choose. 

eae physiology (5), Lee, 3, Lab. 6. Spring, even years. Pr.. ZY 424 and 
General and comparative physiology of the organ systems of insects. A minimum of two 
literature reviews will be made by each student during the quarter. 


. Insect Toxicology (5), Lec, 4, Lab, 3, Winter 


Toxic action of insecticides; anal ysis, preparation and use of insecticides; spray residues in 
relation to health; research methods in insect toxicology. 


Ornithology Lec. 6. § Pr.. ZY 422. 
Ecology 4 NS Lep of A Prema pring. 


. Mammology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6 Winter. Pr., ZY 422. 


Taxonomy, ecology, and behavior $ mammals 


Farm Game Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., ZY 426, 

For graduate students majoring in Game Management or aes Management. Applica- 
tion of game management theories, techniques, and administration with special emphasis on 
farm game species. 

Forest and Range Game Management (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr,. ZY 426, 
For graduate students majoring in Game Management or Fisheries Management. Applica- 
tion of game management theories, techniques, and administration with special reference 
to forest and range game, 


. Advanced lied Ent logy Lec, 4, Lab. 3. § ZY 402, 
Tstemntad aoe of the ihe, eudncinal A insects by BaF eaokinn pring: Pr . ponstic, chemical, 
and legal means. 

Immature Forms of Insects (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 6, Winter. Pr., ZY 410, 


Structure and identification of immature forms of insects; methods of collecting and pro- 

serving; development and use of keys for classifying immature insects. 

son ap > Insect Morphology and Embryology (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Winter. 
Y 601. 

Insect morphology in relation to comparative embryologica!l developments of inxocts, 


Advanced Insect Toxicology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Spring, odd years. Pr., ZY 


Mode of action, mode of entry, relation of chemical structire to toxicity, and precision 
oe of determination of insecticides; recent developments in the field of insecticide 
chemustry. 
a Pathology (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Fall. Pr.. VM 200, ZY 402, and consent 

instructor. 
Thictalesonreibiaied associated with diseases in insects and their pathological effects on 
insects and insect populations. 

Winter. Pr., ZY 424 and ic Chemistry. 

Physiology _ hang bee An Pha pate. at the cellular level with the cay ss ap- 
proaches of physical science. 
Advanced, Fisheries Biology (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Winter. Pr., ZY 437. 
Concepts of population dynamics, yield prediction equations, and the interaction of Trepro-« 
duction, growth, and mortality in fish populations, 
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Systematic Ichthyology (5). Lec. 1, Lab, 8. Spring. Pr., ZY 421, 
grr on of classification and the construction and utilization of keys for the identification 


Advanced Limno (3). 1, Lab, 6, Winter. Fr. Z zY 415. 
Principles and m employed ee rues limnological 


Aquaculture (3). Winter. Pr.. ZY 416. 
Principles underlying aquatic productivity and levels of management as demonstrated by 
domestic and foreign lotic and lenitic cultures of fish and other aquatic crops. 


Management of Streams and Large Impoundments (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Sum- 
mer. Pr., ZY 437 or its equivalent, 

Fish populations of streams and large impoundments and a consideration of methods for 
the management of these populations. 


sot lls Literature of Zoology (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Winter. Pr., graduate 
stan 

A historical review of the classical authors and great works in zoological literature. Lab- 
oratory will concentrate on examining and learning to use journals, abstracts, and reference 
materials in the library. 


ic Evolution (5), Fall. Pr., ZY 430 or ZY 300, 
untionary principles as illustrated by the varions biological disciplines, particularly 
raion re paleontology, zoogeography, and systematics in general, 


Neurobiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6, Winter. Pr. ZY 424. 
Morphology, physiology, and evolution of the central, autonomic, and neurohormonal sys- 
tems of the vertebrate, 


Immunology and Physiology of Parasites (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Winter, even 

years. Pr., ZY 411, VM 200, ZY 424, and consent of instructor 

Immunity mechanisms to infections of protozoan and helminth parasites. ‘Chemical physi« 

avay of host-parasite relationship to include nutrition, metabolism, toxicity, and chemo- 
orapy. 


Endocrinology (5). Spring. Pr.. ZY 424 and biochemistry. 
A comprehensive treatment of the “classical and modem Lterature of endocrinology for 
the qualified student in animal biology. 


Advanced Quantitative Genetics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Summer 1968. Pr., ZY 
429 or equivalent. 

Principles of quantitative genetics applied to breeding, emphasizing difficulties encountered 
in commercial breeding programs. 


Advanced Genetics (5). Winter. Pr., ay 300 and BY 401, 

Non-Mendelian hereditary systems; regulation of gene action as it influences growth, dif- 
ferentiation, and development; the use ais statistics as an investigational tool; and the 
status of contemporary genetic research, 


Helmintholo ogy @). L Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., ZY 411. 

Advanced stn the morphology, physiology, life cycles, and host-parasite relation- 
ships of helminths. Opportunity for making extensive literature studies and collections of 
the parasites of a particular group of animals in which the student is most interested. 


Protozoology (5). Lec 3, Lab. 6. Winter, odd years. Pr., ZY 411, 
Free-living and parasitic protozoa important to agriculture, wildlife, and man. Morphology, 
physiology, reproduction, ecology, and life histories of parasitic forms will be emphasized. 


oe and Waterfowl Management (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr., ZY 


For graduate students with a major or minor in wildlife management. A study of furbearer 
and waterfowl resources, Emphasis is placed on problems of management and utilization. 


Ecology and Animal Populations (3). Fall. Pr. ZY 306. 

An investigation of the balance of nature, population ‘cycles, natural regulation of animal 
numbers, competition, epizootics, and the compensatory adjustments of populations to 
changes in the environment. 


Herpetology (5). Lec, 1, Lab. 8. Spring. Pr., ZY 421. 

udy of the morp hology, taxonomy, ecology, and behavior of amphibians and reptiles. 
ie ces Pe collecting, preserving, and identification of local specimens will be an impor- 
tant consideration. 


Experimental Endocrinology (5). Spring. Pr., ZY 628 or taken concurrently. 
Laboratory studies of endocrine control mechanisms utilizing surgical, bioassay, biochemical 
assay, histochemical, and autoradiographic methods and techniques. 


Nematology (3). Lec. +3, Lab, 3. Spring. Pr., ze 401 or All. 

Study and identification of free-living soil- and aquatic nematodes und of the insect- 
parasitic nematodes, Detailed consideration of aspects of nematode morphology, repro- 
duction, development, behavior, physiology, and ecology. 
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Field Entomology (3). Lec.-Dem. 4. Fall or Spring. Pr., graduate standing. 
Identification of more important orders, families, and species of insects; a consideration of 
morphology, physiology, and development of insects; control of major pests. A collection 
of at least 100 species of economic insects will be required. 

Chemical Control of Insects (3). Lec.-Dem. 4. Winter. Pr., graduate standing. 
Properties of insecticides, including toxic action in living organisms; major uses and meth 

of application of formulations; hazards involved in handling insecticides; spray residues in 
relation to marketability of crops. 


Heredity and Evolution (5). Lec. 5. Summer, Pr., teaching experience and 
consent of instructor. 

Basic principles of genetics and contemporary evolutionary theory. Suitable laboratory 
methods and exercise will be demonstrated and discussed. Restricted to participants in the 
NSF Summer Institute of Biology, but will be offered in a separate section to other quali- 
fied students upon sufficient demand. 


Seminar. (Credit to be arranged.) 


Problems in Marine Zoology (4-9). All year. Pr., ZY 442-3. 
Supervised research on specific problems in marine z00logy for graduates. Offered only 
at the Gulf Coast Research Laboratory, Ocean Springs, Mississippi. 


Special Problems (2-5). All quarters, 
Zoology; B. Entomology; GC. Apiculture; D. Parasitology; E. Physiology; F. Fisheries; 
> Wildlife. 


Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) 
Doctoral Research and Dissertation, (Credit to be arranged.) 


Faculty and Staff 


1967-68 


(The first date after the title indicates the year of first appointment to any position in 
the iverrscngt he the second, the year of appointment to present rank. Effective date of 
resignation shown only for persons whose names were not carried in a previous catalog.) 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


Anprews, WARREN M,...________Director of Nuclear perence Center, 1961, 1965 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Vanderbilt University; M.S., ., University of California. 


Bran, Rosert SSS a eee _—__.Comptroller and. | Assistant Treasurer, 1961 
S., Cornel “University; M.B.A., George Washington 


Bearp, G. W.. go ie Bite of Athletics, 1937, 1951 
B.S., Auburn University. 


BENTLEY, CHARLES S...._..________._ Assistant Dean of Student Affairs, 1951, 1965 
B,S., "M. S., Auburn University. 


Brapiey, Mary Harr. __-_ —SES——S—SFSsSCA sistant Dean of Women, 1962, 1963 
B.S., M.A., University of Alabama, 


Brown, Moncan WITHERILL _ Director, Student Health Service, 1950 
B.S., University of Alabama; M.D., Tulane Tulane School of Medi 
oan LEonARD____ a OCHO of ‘Sigstenitaa Extension, 1962 
a. = i fate of orem 
CLyp essor and Director of Libraries, 1944, 1959 
AB., A.B.LS., shee University of of ae Carolina; Ph.D,, University of Illin 
Cater, Karnanmve Coopen.._______Dean of Women and Social Casta 1946 


A.B., ee College; M.A., Mercer University, M.S., Syracuse University; Litt.D., Lime- 


ee 
CLARK, JAMES Dean of School of Architecture and Fine Arts, 1 


NGRAHAM. 967 
B.Arch., a of Michigan; M.S., University of Southern California; Ph.D., New York 





University. 
Coxer, SAMUEL TERRY eed» School of Pharmacy, 1959 
“ B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Ph.D., Purdue Pada tawaig nicate ~ 
CoLeMAN, Many E,.-.________ Associate Director for Women's Work, 


Cooperative Extension Service, 1936, 1965 
B.S., at 5H Seeaet M.A., Columbia University. 


Co —.-._ Associate D Engi 1949, 1967 
oe M.S., apes m University; Ph.D., Purdue University. Bits ere tiongin 


Duty, OHN FRETWELL_._______._Director, Student Financial Aid, 1959, 1962 


emson University. 


eRe Y, w. IIE apr cc ee ae AE. LTC Le 
B.S., Auburm ihe 

he a a HoMER A.W CA 0cIcte Registrar, 1963, 1967 

M.B.A,, ete University. 
Foy, a Epcarn SCD of Student Affairs, 1950, 1960 
A.B, M.A., University of Alabama, 

Funcuess, Linwoop E..__-___________ Director of Buildings and Grounds, 1957 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Cornell University. 

FPunpernsurkx, H. Hanty..______-__ Assistant Dean of Graduate School, 1967 


B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Louisiana State University. 


G $ M Radiological Safet : 
“ws, et Baker Calpe si sg ca 





GREENE, JAMES Erpripce__._...._... Dean, Veterinary Medicine, 1937, 1958 
D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University. 

Gueain, Wirwram H.———___c..._.Campus Planner and Architect, 1967 
B.Arch., University of Florida, 

Hawkins, Hexsent NN. _ —E———S—SSCCFSCSéiS recto’ OF AMdmiisssicns, 1962, 1966 


B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
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Hoxsss, Eowarp H.______________ Dean of School of Arts and Sciences, 1967 
A.B., University of North Carolina; M.A., University of Alabama; Ph.D., Harvard University. 


INGRAM, WiL.ttIAM Travis_____—____ Business Manager and Treasurer, 1925, 1953 


JONEs, Rates R..____ Associate Director of Cooperative Extension Service, 1936, 1962 
B.S,, Auburn University; M.S., Michigan State University. 


Jonson, Roe bike CRAWFORD, Jn.______ Assistant Director, Engineering 


U.S. Naval Academy, Experiment Station, 1956, 1967 

KILLIAN, ALBERT F... ae = ee = | Re 1964, 1966 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

Leiscuuck, Geratp §.. sd nsttituitional Research Officer, 1963, 1966 


A.B., M.A., Colorado State University; a Auburn University, 


Lrrrteron, Tartor D.___ Assistant to Vice President for Academic Affairs, 1967 
B.S., M.A. Ph.D., Florida State University. 

MARSHALL, Ronenr B._ wg ceap eae and Professor of Military Science, 1965 
B,S., Clemson University; Colonel, U.S. 

Panker, WILLIAM VY... Dean, vegeta School; Ri. exsor of 


ematics, 1950, 1953 
A.B,, M.A., University of North Carolina; Ph.D., Brown University, 





Pience, TRUMAN M. __... Dean, School of Education, 1955 
Ph.B., Piedmont College; M.A., University of Alabama; Pb.D., Columbia University. 
Pumpuney, Frep H,  - Dean of ene Devon and Director of 
ment Station (P.E), 1958 


B.A., B.E.E., E.E., D.Sc. (Hon.), Ohio ae University. 
Reaves, RayMonp M._____Assistant to the Director, Field Service, 
B.S,, Auburn University, Cooperative Extension Service, 1927, 1962 
Rovse, atts D._ Associate Director, Agricultural Eaperiment Station, 1949, 1966 
S. M.S., University of Georgia; Ph.D., Purdue University 
nates Josern B.....____ Executive Secretary Alumni Association, 
B.S,, Auburn University, Director, Auburn Development Program, 1951, 1960 
SAUNDERS, CHARLES RICHARD __ Dean, School of Chemistry, 1924, 1950 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; “Ph.D., | University of Nebraska. 


SAUNDERS, Rouent LAWRENCE. Assistant Dean of Education, 1957, 1965 
B.S., M.S., Ed.D., Auborn University. 


Srammons, Cisne FerprnaNnp._._____ Assistant Director, Agricultural ~~ 
Experiment Station, 1946, 1955 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Ohio State University. =e 
, ee School of Agriculture Director, 
slags patle nd Pe ae seis ‘ inal Experiment Station, 1929, 195) 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Ph.D., Iowa State University 


Srompsory, Rircme P,.____ Prof. essor of Aerospace Studies, Air Force ROTC, 1967 
. Furman University; See USS. 


ee Naval Science, 1966 
Swany J, BJM College; “LL.B., University of Maryland; Captain, U.S, Navy. 
TayLor, W. H....._.._ __—.-_ Assistant Director Cooperative Extension 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Cornell University Service, 1946, 1965 


Trncuer, Wiisun A., Jn pi SHEA ES of Educational Services, 1958, 1966 
A.B., M.A., Ed.D., niversity of Kentucky. 


T School Business, 1968 
oe ae Mines tes Tulsa; a; LL.B. - University of ergy eer eM. As, Ed supe it aeaei 
Vv RIFT, FRANK _______Director, Cooperative ication, 
BALE. Georgia Institute of Technology; M-A., Colum rhe oe aque oe 
Dean, Home Economics, 
SPREE Oh NGM See University; vy; MS., Ph.D., University of Maryland, 
Warren, H ___ Assistant Director, C Compares Extension 
B.S., Sabon =e ae M.S., Ed.D., Cornell Uni Service, 1945, 1965 
WaArMAN, James C..____..__ Director of Water ania Research Institute, 1965 
A.B., M.S., West Virginia University. 


__Director of Educational Television, 1954 
Director of University Relations, 1965 





WecENeER, Epwarnp PALMER... 
B.S., University of Minnesota. 


Wars, HensertT_—____- 
B. [since University. 
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Tne Se President, 1965 
A.B., * Washington and Lee University; “Ph.D., , Yale Univer: University; ‘ity; D.D. (Hon. . treed Uni- 
re LL.D. (Hon.), Washington and Lee University. 


BAILEY mp S,.——CViice ~President for Academic Affairs, 1942, 1966 
es Ms ., Auburn University; Sc.D,, Johns Hopkins University 


LaNeAD, Ben T., Jn_.._________Vice President for Harswvh, 1939, 1966 
Clemson University; M.S., University of Tennessee; Ph.D, Michigan State University. 


Reterec Frep RW Vice President jor Extension, 1959, 1966 
B.S., M.S., University of Tennessee; Dr.P.A,, Harvard Univer 

Vautiery, H. WILE AL 7 to the President, 1950, 1960 
B.A., M.A., Louisiana State University; M.A., Ed.D., Columbia ard 


inti. aon. ean of Faculties, 1949 
= A. Millsaps College; M.A., Emory University; LL.D., eine College; Litt.D., University 


Asner, Louis OO. Professor of Art, 1950, 1967 
B.S.Art, M.A.Art, Auburn ‘University. 


ApAMs, CLEVELAND L. Head Professor of Textile Technology, 1952 
B.T.E,, Aubum University, 


ApaMs, Frep iPrrofessor of Agronom ronomy ani and Soils, 1955, 1965 
B.S., M.S., Louisiana State University; Ph.D., University of Cal 
Axins, Witw1am Howanp, Jn EES Tatu of English, 1967 
A., M.A., Duke University. 


ALBERT, R. AS Jn._..___.__ Assistant Professor, Small Animal Surgery 
D.V.M., Auburn University. and Medicine, 1962, 1966 
ALEXANDER, Henman D,__ _____ Associate Professor 0 Physiology, 
B.S., M.S., PhD. Aubum University. rmacology, 1950, 1963 
Atrorp, Winu1AM L._ Professor e Ehysice an and icone Science, 1952, 1964 
A.B., Vanderbilt University; M.S., Ph.D Institute of Technology. 


ALLEN, , Jas | a es TT nstructor of English, 1967 
« M.A. University of Florida. 


fe ees Warp Syxrs..._._.___________mm.__. Associate Professor of English, 1964 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Vanderbilt University. ape 5 int 


ALLEN, Wie1iaAM H., Ja. _.Associate Professor in School of Business, 1966 
A.B., Centre College; LL.B,, M.A., University of Alabama; B.D., Union Theological Seminary. 

Atiey, Arvin D.. Assistant Professor of Secondary Education, 1966 
B-A., M.A., Ph.D., Florida State University, 


CHER, Ricca a a ees English, 1957, 1965 
ae Ohio eee Ph.D., University of Pittsburgh. eee. of aie 


Amuinc, Hann __.__ Associate Professor of Horticulture, 1958, 1959 
B.S., heteas niversity; ity; M.S., University of Delaware; Ph.D., Michigan State University. 


ANDELSON, Ropert V._..——_~____ Assistant Professor of Seige 1985 
A.A., Las Aprile City College; A.B., University of Chicago; A.M., Ph.D niversity of 
Southern Cali 


Anperson, Geonce B,..— ee Professor, Army ROTC, 1967 
B.S., Clemson University; Lt. Colonel U.S 
, Joex L _ Assistant eet of Vocational, Technical, 
B.S.E., M.R.C., University of Florida, and Practical Arts Education, 1967 
Anpress, Larry J... Instructor in School of Business, 1955 
B.S., Troy State University; versity; M.B.A., , University of Southern Mississippi 


Anson, CHARLES P.. Professor in School of Business, 1946 
AB. University of Wisconsin; M.A., Ohio State University; Ph.D., University of North Caro- 


iiececte: W, B.— __... Professor of Animal Science, 1953, 1955 
B.S., University of | Mlinois; is; M.S., ‘Texas A&M University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 


AppLesee, Frank W, _Head Professor of are 1926, 1932 
Diploma, Massachusetts College of of Art; ; BS., “M.App. Art... Auburn Universi 

ARANT, FRANK S Head of Department, se Sa ee A 1926, 1949 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D,, Iowa State University. 

ARNOLD, SALLY ANN Instructor of Sociology, 1967 
B.A. Penn. State ane oe Ge AE sity; M.A.. tere ‘State ‘University, 


Asupaucn, ALeEx C._ Sahar gi BB. of Elementary Education, 1966 
B.A., M.A., Furman University; =D. Uni 
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Asxew, RaymMonp F, ___.. Associate Professor . of Physics, 1960, 1965 
B, 5. Birmingham-Southern College; MS. Ph.D., University of V 
Asxins, Donatp H... ee sPerpicae Se anes in English, 1965 


B.S., Auburn University, M.A., University of Virginia. 
Asumore, Berrie JAne._ Coordinator of Counseling, Stu Student Counseting: 
B.A ervice 





» Florence State College; M.A., ee of Ala , 1967 

Atkins, ALwyn J.________ _-__ Head essor of Seconda ny Zuces Education, 1958, 1964 
B.S., University of ‘Chattanooga; M.S., _ Pr Dabversity of No 

Atkins, GeorcE A. A sistant Football Coach, 1956 
B Ass Auburn University, 

*Arkins, Lean R...__ Instructor in History and Political Science, 1958, 1962 
B.S., M.A., Auburn» University. 

ATTLEBERGER, MAnie H,. ._____ Associate Professor of Microbiology, 1947, 1959 
D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University. 

Autrey, K. M.S Head of Department, Dairy Science, 1947 
B. Ss, Louisiana State University; M.S., Ph.D., lowa State University. 

PORE AMEs E.___ _____ Assistant Professor of Geography, 1950, 1956 
B.S Se University o of North th Carolina, 

*haren, Epwarp Dae. _______ Assistant Professor of Architecture, 1966 
B.S. Michigan State University. 

Baker, J. MARSHALL _____ Professor of Chemistry, 1957, 1965 
B.S., Missouri Valley College; } M.S., Ohio State University; Ph.D., University HUF Missouri. 


__ Assistant Professor and Director, ORCU, 
Vocational, Technical and Practical Arts Education, 1964 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ed.D., Oklahoma State University, 
* BALL, Even ern: Instructor in Mathematics, 1966 
B.S., M.S., Louisiana . Polytechnic Ins Institute, 


Baker, Richarnp ALBERT 





Baty, RicHarp WiuwtAM 


Professor of Mathematics, 1954, 1960 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D,, University of ‘Tinois. 
Barsary, Antoun E... 


Instructor in School of Business, 1965 
B.S., M.B.A., Auburn: University. 


Barsin, ALLEN Ray Associate Professor of Mechanical En nzineering, 1961 
BS.M.E., Lamar State College of Tecbnolow, M.S.M.E., Texas A&M University; Ph.D., 
Purdue University. 


Bancen, JAMrs S,. Assistant Professor, Air Force ROTC, 1966 


B.A. Jes Citadel; “Major, U.S. Air Force, 
Banks ep ee _ Associate Professor of Chemistry, 1946, 1957 
B.S., M. University ‘of Alabama; : Ph.D, Columbia University, 


BARKSDALE, Ropsie ANprews. Serials Catalo oger and Assistant Professor, 1949, 1965 








A.B., Alabama College; B.S., M.S., Columbia University. 
BRITONS SUES ZASE IA eo ration: 10H 
eS On oe State University; D hard hae ia Bk aa Regie) 
Barton, ANN Huss Associate Professor of Home Economics, 1963 


B, ec M. a veo eae "iaiea Ph. D., Florida State University. 
Bass, MAx Associate Professor of Zoology-Entomology, 1957, 1967 
S., ha ‘State University; M,S., Ph.D., Auburn University 
Beaty, Gronce S._Assistant Professor 4 Aerospace Studies, Air Force ROTC, 1966 
B eo University of Georgia; Major, U 


Bears, Hanoin O. Assistant Professor of Forestry, 1960 
B.S.F., MS., Ph.D., Purdue University. 

*Bean, Panmure W.....-—S sd nstreuctor of Mathematics, 1967 
B. Cs M.S,, Auburn University, 

Beann, ATHA Instructor in School of Business, 1965 
rn hayy Longetnjon te alog Librarian and Instructor, 1960 

Cat ra or, 
See eee ao M. iow Claremont Graduate 1; M.A.L.S., Peabody College. 
Becxetr, Smney Dwayne Associate Professor of Physiology and oe aa, 1988 


B.S., Mississippi State University; D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University; rh DL University of 
Missouri. 
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aed THOMAS Anyne — Associate Professor of Hist and 
M.A., Ph.D., University Archivist, 1957, 1963 
Benctson, Epwm J oma Assistant Professor in Health, Physical 
B.S., M.S., Springfield College Education and Recreation, 1963 
Bennett, RALPH Blount — __ Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 1966 
B.S., Illinois Institute of Technology; M.A., Ph.D., University of Tennessee, 


B Yo eee essor Literature, 1947, 1 
SS, M.A., University of Texas; Ph.D., ae Bie: Maa ml gin ces Ry nes 


BENTLEY, CHARLES ripligdeshe bi yavecta Professor of Music, 1949, 1957 
B.S.M., Baldwin-Wallace College; M.A., Professional Diploma, “Specialist in Music "Educa- 


tion,” Columbia U 
Be ERALD W.___________ Assistant Profe Pathol nd Parasitology, 1967 
4° D.V.M., Purdue University; M.S., Ph. erates of Wieonin. = 


Benzen, Janes F.C Assistant Professor of M Nautcal & ineering, 1967 
-Eng,, Georgia Tech; M.5.Cer.Eng., Pd oy Md University of iilimors. 


Bencen, Ropenr SS... SC Associate Professor of Zoology-Entomology, 1963 
B.S., ek S., = 5 aes University; Ph.D., Cornell University 


Site, Cuan: An x W ————— Instructor in Engineering Graphics, 1964 


Mites; EvASIELA Tyce Associate Professor of Forestry, 1965 
B.F., University of Thessaloniki; M.F., D.F., Yale University 


*Brzizta, Wester M.__ Instructor of Health, Recreation and Physical Education, 1967 
B.S., Livingston State College. 





BLACKSTONE, JoHN H.__________Professor of Agricultural Economics, 1938, 1953 
B.S., MS., bedeure University. 

Braves, Houianp C,, Jn. _Instructor in School of Business, 1965 
B.A., Millsaps conhan M.B.A., University $e Southern Mississippi. 


B.S., M.S., y ant 


BLAKNEY, Wiit1aAM G, G,__.______.._ Associate Professor of Civil 


En gineering (P.E.), 1958, 1961 
B.E., Nova Scotia Technical College; M.Sc., 34 sath University 


Bianton, C. Dewrrr, Jn.__— rch P Professo 
harmaceutical and ‘Medion Chemistry, 5 ea 1964 
B.S., Western Carolina College; Ph.D., University of Mississippi. 


Bonn, AtetHA Witson..______ Instructor of Health, Physical Education 
A.B., Coker College; M.Ed., Auburn University and Recreation, 1967 

Bonp, Evetyn his... Jeamenke in School of Business, 1965 
B.S., Berry College; M.Ed., Auburn University. 

Bonp, Gorpon C,. es A sststant Professor of History, 1967 
B.S., M.A., Ph.D., Florida State University. 


Boston, Ronent O._..._______Associate Professor in School of Business, 1950, 1959 
B.S. M.S., University of Alabama. 


Borra, AMES A., JR.__________Asssistant Professor of Veterinary Physiology, 1967 
.M., Auburn University; M.S., Ph.D., Purdue University 
Woerteak Davin Newron_________ Associate Professor of Vocational, 
B.S., M.S., Auburm University, Technical and Practical Arts Education, 1941, 1947 
Bounne, jouer 1TH M.  —————COFsFSCSFsFCSCSFesesSI instructor in Home Economics, 1964 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University 


Brancu, CHAntes Evans Instructor in Physiology, 1966 
B.M.E., M.S., Auburn University. 


*Branp, LapatKa ANNE Y._ Instructor in Health, Physical Education 


Braxe, Geonce H., Jn. _______ Prof essor of Zoo Zoology-Entomology, 1947, 1965 
Saou: Pb,D., = iti borate 








BS. ee University, and Recreation, 1966 
BRANHAM ma L.____Instructor in Health, Physical Ramcation 
5 A., rN empbis State University. and Recreation, 1966 


RE ee aD Civil Engineering (P.E.), 1965 
Beans Prt aang Pron of Cell Engrg (PE 


BpARe, (A008 np W, I nstrictor in Mathematics, 1967 
Come M.S,., Aubum University, 


BrELAND, Gornpon W._____Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering, 1966 
B.E.E., Auburn University; M.S.E.E., Ph.D., Georgia Institute of Technology. 


BReTscH, KenNeETH Assistant Professor, Army ROTC, 1967 
B.S.Civil Eng., University of Florida; M.S.Civil Eng., Oklahoma State University. 
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R ee 
BREWER, i Rosser N.. ia, Ee Aircon of Poultry Science, 1968 


Buevsn, Bernakp R.__ éi ofc lish, 1949, ee 
B.A,, Vanderbilt University; M.A., Louisiana State University; reDe Uattecae of ty of 


Bripces, SANDRA Salsas ey FT and Director of Intramural 
enone Education and Recreation, 1966 
BS., Purdue University; we 4 ee Uni ; Guidance and Counseling Degree, Indiana 
Brrr gy and ig, Parositologt, 1967 


Aurrep L..__. ie, 
TDN M, Ph.D., Sichuan Sie whine State University, PHL, “ae 
SiR sa, WOBDCAN Ase ee rofessor of "Enalish, 1948, 1967 
AB. -» A.M., one University; Ph.D., =afioliine a = ngton, 
BRoceway, Jos Jom A , Jn. Frere Cee Dicactor, Educational Television, 1966 


BROOKS, ret H,_. at Professor Industrial Enginee P.E.), 1966 
B.LE., cance H. of Florida; M.S.I Edd ihe Pinal ot ene ) 

* Brown, CAROLYN B._ pein om Saosin ogo ene este of English, 1967 
B.A., M,.A., Lovisiana State University. 

Brown, Heren Weaven____ Assistant Professor is Secretarial 

B.S., Alabama College; M.Ed., Auburn Tatwenity, ministration, 1959, 1964 

Brown, Jace Berne. oe ae aie Professor of M Mathematics, 1967 
B.A., M M.A., Ph.D., University of Texas. 

Browntnc, Many E.. I ntrector in Elementary Education, 1966 
B.S.,, M.Ed,, Auburn University. 


Brownrietp, Boyp J.________ Assistant Professor of Milita ees 
Captain, U.S. ae % Ss y ROTC, 1966 
Bryan, CHARLES Wiccruss Ss nstructor tn School OF of osbaeet 1967 
B.LM., Auburn University; M.B.A., University of Georgia. 
BupensTein, Pavr P._...____ Associate Research Evoresvor of Physics, 1958, 1962 


B.A,, Temple University; MS., Ph.D,, Lehigh Universi 

*Bunce, WaALLAce W._ Ss strstr Wy Electrical Engineering, 1967 
B.S., Auburn University. 

BuRNeETT, Paut C. 5 Pre es0r of Jo Jouralier 1948, 1964 
B.A., Louisiana Polytechnic Ins! Institute; ; M.A. Louisiana dy ose 

Burns, Moone J..________Professor of Physiology: Harviscolhen and 


mal Disease Research, 1950, 1965 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Purdue nae 
Burton, Leonanp PATTILLo Head Professor of Mathematics, 1954, 1965 
AB., M.A., University of Alabama; Ph.D,, University af North Carolina. 
Buscu, Courtney C..... S nstructor of Mechanical Engineering, 1965 
B.S., M.S., Tulane University. 





Busney, Jonn Micnarn.. SZ instructor in School of Business, 1967 
B.S. University of Pennsylvania; M.S., Auburn University. 
BucHanan, Gare ARLON_ Assistant Professor o LABronomy and Soils, 1965 
B.S., M. S., University of Florida; | Ph.D., ee State Uni 
Renee sz. Wertase C2 ee Professor 0 Of Mechanical Engineering, 1965 
B.ME., MSE. University of Florida; Ph.D. tate Universi 
Butter, ALLEN Dexter ._._____ Assistant cha sah of English, 1927, 1955 
A.B., M.A., “aia of North Carolina. 
Burz, Cg” ——— Professor ore Mathematics, 1950, 1963 
ta Colorado. State University; M.S., Ph.D. University of Georg! 


Canoon, Detwin Duane___ Assistant Pant of Psychology, 1965 
B.A., Ph.D., University of Minnesota. 

CAHoON, Evizasetu J,________Instructor in Learning Resources Center, 1967 
B.A., Ph.D., University of Minnesota, 

CAIRNS "Exon 2 _____ Professor of Botany and Plant Pathol gy, 19 1954, 1955 

B.A., M.A., University of California (Los Angeles); Ph.D,, University of 

Caper, James RicHarnp ES Assistant ant Professor of Sashoneaiod 1963 

B.S., ty of Texas; M.A., Ph.D., University of T rye Prof + Music, 1966 
2 essor of Mt 

Se ete whit wae M.Mus., University of £ Michigan; Ed.D., Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity. 

Cav Dat. I stractor in Forsign Lar Languages, 1964, 1966 
pag University of Angers, Academy of Poitiers ( 
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*CAMERON, Napia Wowk SS nstructor in Architecture, 1966 
B.Arch., Western Reserve University. 


CaMrPs CuHanes J. tC tC(st(‘i ad Professor of Mursic, 1966 
B.M., M.M., Cleveland Institute of Music. 


CAMPBELL, KENNETH Head Professor Drama, 1967 
M.A,, cindmacid of Glasgow, Scotland; MA. “Catholic University; Ph.D. University of 
Denver 


Canenpay, T. Don. _ Assistant Professor of Zoology-Entomology, 1967 
BS., MS., Ph.D,, Auburn University. 

Cannon, F. Lee ____Assistant Professor of Home Economics, 1948, 1953 
B.S., M.S., West Virginia University, 

Cannon, Rosenr Y... __.._ Professor of Dairy Science, 1948, 1960 
B.S., lowa State University; MS., » Ohio State U Joma Ph.D. University of Wisconsin, 


CANTRELL, Ciype Hun. oh Ci and Director of Libraries 1944, 1959 
A.B,, A.B.L.S., M.A., University of N bahar Ph.D,, University of Mlinols, 


Capps, Junrus DANIEL Frofessor of iasataney, 1934, 1953 
BS. M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., a hema of N 


Cann, Howann E. Heud Professor of Physics, 1948, 1953 
B.S., Auburn University; M.A., Pb.D., University of Virgi 


Carnincton, THomas J... ‘Head. Professor of Geology, 1967 
B.S.. M.S., University of Kentucky; Ph.D., Virginia Polytechnic Institu 

Cannot, Cuesren C._ _.._ Associate Professor of Electrical Bupinekiinn 1965 
B.S.E.E., M.S.E.E., Ph.D,, University of Ala 


Canson, Oscar J. __Instructor in Sociology, 1964 
B.S., Ouachita College; M.A., ‘Louisiana State University. 


Canter, Manion Bernanp. SS  nstructor of Electrical Engineering, 1967 
B.S.E.E., M.S.E.E., University of Tennessee. 


Canter, MARY FRANCES... Assistant Professor of Interior Design, 1964 
A.B., University of Georgia; M.A., “Columbia University; Diploma, Parson School of Design. 
Carter, Mason Carnrton________ Associate Professor of Botany and 
Plant Pathology, 1960, 1964 
B.S., M.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute; D.F.. Duke University. 
*Cavin, Racpn K,, IIL. —_ Instructor of Electrical Engineering, 1967 
B.S.E.E., M.S.E.E., Mississippi State University, 


"CHANT, Saucy Daucnenry.__ Assistant Professor of Elementary Education, 1967 
B.A., Geneva College; M.A., EdS., Michigan State University. 


*CHarMAaN, Lanny F. SSSI sstrcctor of Physical Education, 1965 
B,S.Ed., Auburn University, 

Gaastain, E. Ky De Ta _Professor in School of Business, 1956, 1963 

B.S., Clemson University; M.S., Cornell University; Ph.D., Purdue University. 

*CHASTAIN, MARIAN F... __Associate Professor of Home Economics, 1956, 1966 
B.S., Cedar Crest College; MS., Ph.D., Florida State University. 

CuHenc, Savui-Cum— __ Instructor in Mechanical Engineering, 1966 
B.S. M.E., Taiwan 5 ate Ree University; M.S.M.E., Auburn University. 

*CHenowetTnu, Dar Instructor of Electrical Engineering, 1967 
B.S.E.E., General ay Institute; Institute; M.S.E.E., Auburn University. 

Cups, Frances §S... _.... Instructor in Psychology, 1987 
B.A., Converse College; M.A, ‘A., Auburn University. 

Cunsren, Hanotp Enwis_— Professor of Forestry, 1946, 1951 


B.S., University of Connecticut; ti: MP. Yale University; .D., Michigan eters University. 
*CLacker, Mary Morass... Instructor of Health, Physica Educa- 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University tion, a and Recreation, 1967 
Crarx, Cant H._._ Head Professor of Physiology-Pharmacology and 
Associate Head Professor, Animal Disease Re opiates 1953, 1959 
B.S., D.V.M., Washington State University; M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State University. 
CLARE, Bowas M.__ Associate Professor: of Botany and Plant Pathology, 1956, 1962 
. Ph, D., University of N Mi 
ee T. Tieoak RAHAM —_ Dea , of School of Architecture and Fine Arts, 1967 
BA.. University of Michigan; MS., "y versity of Southern California; Ph.D,, N.Y, University. 
CLARK, Roy GARLAND . _._I nstructor in School of Business, 1962 
B.S., M.S., University of Southern Mississippi. 


Crarx, WituiAmM D,_____ ____ Assistant ‘Professor in School of Business, 1964 
B.S.B.A., M.B.A., Ph.D., University of Arkansas 
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CLEMENT, Wauten Bates. _. Assistant P E ring Graphiles, 
BS. Clason Uaivetsiy; MLS, lnols Institue of Teckel ne crapnles 


CLEVELAND, RopertT.________.____.__ Assistant Professor, Naval ROTC, 
B.A., Dartmouth College; Major, U.S.M.C. 


Coss, CHartes N.____.. PP Industrial E eri P.E.), 1930, 
< B.S., Clemson tent mE ig fa es Univ Tit ng (P.E.) 


—e __________ Instructor ‘seers Engineering, 
B.A,, enn ee it eR “of "6 S 


Copy, Reynoitps M._ ____.._ Associate Professor of M kicrobiology, 1961, 
B.S, University of "Tennessee; M.S., Ph.D., Mississippi State U 


Coun, SamueL Tenny. ee _Dean, seme of Pharmacy, 
B.S., Auburn University; | M.S., Ph.D., Purdue ‘University. 


°CoLEMAN, Roperr J... Instructor of Electrical Engineering, 
B.S.E.E., M.S., Auburn University. 
COLEMAN, Wows E. ant Profesor. of Mathematics, 
, Southwest Texas State College; MA. aca D., Uni ty of Texas. 
Contsxs, ae Le ee a” Instructor of Animal Science, 
B.S., M.S., Mississippi im University. 
Se Ee _._Assistant Professor of Drama, 
B.A., New Mexico ‘State ‘University; M.A, Denver University. 
Compton, Noama H._ Dean of School of Home Economics, 
A.B., ‘George Washington 1 University; MS. Ph.D., University of Maryland, 
SAINAL DY 2 ea 
B.S., u versity of Georgia. 
° CONNER, Piss —_Instructor in Industrial PRIS 
BS., M.Ed., Auburn University. 
Coox, CAmiLte W.. ___Assistant Professor in School of Business, 1948, 
A.B., LL.D,, University 0} of Alabama. 
*Coox, W, J, Jn. ___ Instructor of English, 
B.A., Jacksonville State University; Caras Auburn University 
Coo.ey, Inwmw D. Associate esvor of Me. Mechanical Engineering, 1962, 
B.S.C.E., Duke University; M.S.E., Fie tone ; Ph.D., University e Texas. 
Cooper, Antoun Wiccrns____________ Research prs Agricultural 
Engineering (P.E.), 1939, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Michigan State University. 
Core, Jorme Tuomas, Jn.__________ Professor of Agronomy and Soils, 1950, 
M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Comell Ur University 


Corey, T. E Assistant Director, Agricultural Experiment Station 
B.S., M.S., Auburn Seyene for Outlying Units, 1946, 











1957 
1959 


1966 


Coss, Axtuurn Fuuro Head Professor a Elementary Education, 1962 
B.E., Northern Illinois University; M M.A., Northwestern University; Ed.D., Indiana University, 


Cortter, G. _ Professor of Poultry Seience, 1930, 
B.S., D.V. » Auburn t University; M. M.A.. , University of 

Coucn, Rosent Hitt._____ Assistant Professor in Voouttonel, Technical 
A.B., M.A., Alabama College. and Practical Arts Education, 

Cox, J. Cran cea Assistant Dean of Engineering, Assistant Director of 

Engineering Experiment Station, 1957, 

B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Purdue University. 

Creexmore, Wituiam W., Jr.— Instructor in Secondary Education, 


B.S., Livingston State College. 
Instructor in Pharmacy, 
, Fordham rs ewe M.S., University of North Carolina, 
Cus, Roser RANDOLP Assistant Professor in School of Business, 
B,S., M.B.A., LL,B., Guise, of Mississippi; C PA. 
ciara Geonce T. Instructor of Mathematics, 
B.S., Union University; MS., S., Auburn eee 


CUNNINGHAM, Hucn B._ Associate P ogy and Entomology, 1951, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Profes naa be i 








1949 


1967 
1966 
1966 
1966 
1966 
L967 
1965 


Cur Botany and Plant Pathology, 1954, 1967 

‘BS, ‘Tous Polytechnic nai wag Oniversity of Arkansas; Ph. z University af 
nois 

Curtincton, Geornce RR. __...._ Instructor in Secondary Education, 1966 


Warsaw Diploma; Master in Violin Literature, Florida State University. 
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Curnrent-Garncia, Atva_._.___ Assistant Professor H Economics, 1 1965 
A.B. Randolpi-Macon Women’s College; tis anit of Nebraska. mie 


PASS ILO EvcEene_.. P. Amari Literature, 1947, 
Be Sa lane Deering Me Pie trad Gaia ec ASAI INE? 


Curcuins, Matcoitm A. Assistant essor of Aer pies P.E.), 1966 
B.S. CE. M.S.E.M., Pb.D,, Virginia sapere rompace he ( ), 


Danwes, Maurice J.__P of Agricul 1 Economics, 1943, 1957 
BS., Texas I eal College; side Gon a hla Mg + eae 


P A, Associat ey 1 
Danven, F Sy a e Professor of Building Technology (P.E.), 1958, 1967 





*Danon, Harrow H. one Professor of Animal Science, 1967 
B.S., Ser ae of BN ea Ph.D., University of 
Darwin, JAMES . Jr. ae Kesosac of Mathematics, 1963 
B.S., Ph.D., FER re vameg. tl Texas. 
Dava.os, Rupy A., Jr.—— _— pot ig and Assistant Basketball Coach, 
Healt h, Physical Education ane Recreation, 1963, 1964 
B.S., Southwest Texas State jowesbe .A., Georgetown Coll 
Davis, Dowary a Botany and Plant Pathology, 1947, 1955 
B.Ed., Ped.D., Eastern eae ersity; » Ohio State University. 


Dav, Exvrasetu Y.— Pee Professor rat Home Economics, 1957, 1966 
B.S,, Colorado State University; M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. 
Davi baie ee Head Professor ofessor of Speech, 1948, 1956 
A.B., Hendrix College; M.A., University o of Towa; Ph.D., Louisiana State University. 
Davis, Nicnotas D. Associate Professor of Architecture, 1963, 1967 
B.A., B.S. Arch... Rice University; iversity; M.F.A. Arch., Princeton University. 
Davis, Norman D.__ Professor of Botany and Plant Pathology, 1958, 1967 


BS. University of Georgia; M.S,, Ph.D., Ohio State University 
Davis, Terny C., Jn... Assistant Professor | Botany and Pi Plant d Bathntogy, 1965 
BS., M.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D., Vir 
Davis, W. L...______ Professor of Secondary Education, Ccotinaies of 
Curriculum and cep ri pag and Coordinator of International 


Paper Company Foundation Program in Secondary Education, 1951, 1958 
B.S., Middle Tennessee State University; M. , Peabody College; Ed.D., Columbia University. 


Davis, \ Wittaye HatTcHER ___._. Assistant Professor of Philosophy, 1966 
M.A., Abilene Christian College; lege; Ph.D., Rice University 

iweat Marvr, Jr. Assistant Professor of Education, 1963 
BS., University of Alabama; 2; M.S., , EdD. , Indians University 


DeBatnnen, L. Earu _____ Assistant Professor Forestry, 1961, 1967 
. University of Cincinnati; MJ MF., Yale ere D.F., Duke eae 


csiwee Hanoip RR, Assistant Pro ssor of Aerospac ee 1965 
B.S.Ed,, pin sere) Missouri yuri State Teachers Col tt., University Eng Pittsb 


*Derrenacu, Hann cate ea Ye se of Electrical Engineering, 1967 
B.S.E.E., M.S., ‘Auburn University. 


are pp AA, Catalog Librarian and Instructor 1980 
AB., Flora MacDonald College; B.S.L.S., Peabody College; M.S.L.S., University of N 
Carolina. 


STiLes_ Tire sscor Zool -Entomology, 1947, 1957 
ens Se ee College; M.A. Gasca ee ee ne eb ‘ D.. Univers vi ty of Michigan. 


DeVaut, Witavn B.___ Head of morse Aah F ra 1946, 1951 
B.S., New York State ste College of F of Forestry; M.S., University of of Florida. 


Duassomn, Dor Dovcrias L..__Assistant Professor of Pathology-Parasitology, 1960, 1961 


Ontario Veterinary 
vy Se __Assistant Professor _Aeronom and Soils, 1968 
B.S.., Somer? of Arkansas; ransas; M.S. Ph.D. Abr ie of, y 


Drnrus err H.W... —~—_— Associate essor of Chem , 1961, 1965 
BS. hen ois Waslewan University; M.S., University x iesourl. Ph.D., Florida State Univer- 


eee ‘Ca Ng, acm of Zoology-Entomology, 1964 
B.A., Uni niversity of Colorado; Ph.D Ph.D., ener oe 


Dixon, Canon J,—____________Archites Abbett Archives, 1960, 1965 


see University. 


Drxon, _______— Associate P, onomy and Soils, 1959, 1962 
B om M. = “University of Kentucky; Ags areal eat ibe A 
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Donte, James L._____....____Assistant Professor of Zoology-Entomology, 1967 
B.S., Centenary College; M.S., Ph.D., Tulane University. 

*Dockery, Carns instructor of English, 1967 
A.A., Young Harris College; A.B, Newberry College. 

DoeEnInc, Gronce G.___ Assistant PH tap ool Small Animal Surgery and 
B.S., D.V.M., University of Illinois; M.S., Purdue University. Medicine, 1967 

Dorrstunc, STEFFEN R.A scociate Professor Architecture, 1966 
B.A., Institute of Bocas Munich, Germany; M.A., Institute of Tech., Stuttgart, Germany; Dr 
of Engineering, Insti tute of Tech., Stuttgart, Gennany. 

Donnan, Hucw H...____—. Assistant Professor 0} of Couns Counselor Education, 1965 
B.A., M.Ed., Furman University; Ph.D., University of North 


Donnetty, Epwanp Dane PP Agronom aaraal Soils, 1946, 1959 
B.S., M.S. pp hwent University; Ph.D., ane MD, 4 

Dorman, Coy _Assistant Professor of Geography, 1959, 1963 
A.B., East Carolina College; . M.S., University of Tennessee 


Dorn, ALBERT Sreven————_Ingiructor in Small Kadiad Surgery and Medicine, 1966 
B.S., D.V.M., University of Illinois. 


DoverAss. Water B., Jr. ___Instructor of noe Engineering, 1967 
B.E.E., Georgia Institute of Tech Technology; M.S., Auburn Universi 
Dovry, HeELen Inene. _Associate be of Home Economics, 1962 


B.S., M.S., Cornell University; Ph.D. Florida State Uni 

Draco, ANTHO nY__Assistant Professor of Health, Physical Education 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. and Recreation, 1951, 1965 

DaumMMonp, ALAstain M.._____ Associate Professor of Aerospace Engineering, 1967 
B.A.Sc., M.A.Sc.., University of British Columbia; D.C.Ae,, College of Aeronautics. 

Dumas, Wi.u1aM T., Jn.__.______ Associate Professor of Agricultural 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. Engineering (PE) 1946, 1955 

*Duncan, Frances M.W.... ---—— I nstructor in Elementary Education, 1966 
B.A., Barnard College; Mes Auburn University. 

DUNKELBERGER, Joun E.___.___Associate Professor of Rural Sociology, 1962, 1967 
A.B., Franklin & Marshall College; M,S., Pennsylvania State University; D., Mississippi 
State University. 

Dunw, _ JERRY R,.___.______._ Assistant soso of Manet Mechanical Engineering, 18 1966 

M.E., Lamar State College of ee da M.S.M. Institute of Technol 

ee wre eee re schwel of Business, "1965 
BS., MLB.A.. “es State University. 

Durnee, JaMes E,.._ Ss nstructor in Electrical Engineering, 1960, 1966 
B.E.E., MLS. S.. Auburn University. 

Durant, Jack D,. A ss0cicte Professor of English, 1963, 1967 

A.B,, ee College; M.A., Ph.D., University of Tennessee 

Dust, Junin L ____. Professor of Zoology-Entomology, 1949, 1963 
BS., =; Ph.D... Ohio State ‘University. 

*Dwivent, Narnenpra P, sd nstrucctor of Electrical Engineering, 1966 

a fata Inst. of Tech., India; M.E., Texas A&M University, 


D vip F,___. ____ Assistant essor Mechanical Engineering, 1965 
ee S, ME. University of Tennessee; M.S. Ai Institute of gy: 


Eastey, Gries M. _ Instructor in Foundations of Education, 1966 
B.A., George Washington University, 

Eastenpay, Kexnetru E. Associate Professor Elementary Eaemeticn, 1958, 1967 
B.S., M.A a Indiana University; Ed.D., Western Reserve Uni 

Eaves, Ricnanp Grex. ____. Assistant bake of History, 1966 
B.S., at Mississippi State University; versity; M.A., Peabody College. 

Encar, 5S. _.Professor of Poultry Sctence, 1947, 1950 
“B.'s Sterling College: MS., Kansas State University; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin; Se.D., 

terling College 


*Evce, Inez ___ Instructor in Teeny Education, 1968 
B. S., oorees State “State University; . M.A., George Peabody Col 

°EramM, Many eS a ay tae Economics, 1967 
B.S., M.S., A enay OF Sees? 

*ELpainc Davm W.___ otany ond Plant Pathology, 1967 

Tennessee Technolo echnological qos or A +472 versity 
= Mriuprep R.. Associa ar of "Education, 1958, 1961 

A.B., Huntingdon College; M.A., Ed.D., Cotumibte U 


* Temporary. 
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Encusn, Dewey W._.-__-__.___. Assistant Professor of Education, 1963, 
A.B., M.Ed., Mercer University; Ed.D., Auburn University, 


*EnsMincER, Isanpec S.W..__Assistant Professor of Education, 1945, 
B,S.HLE., West Virginia University; M.S., University of Minneso 


EnsMiNncER, Leonarnp FE. A aaa ‘end Soils, 1944, 
B.S., University of Missouri; Ph.D., every cig Dad 


Estes, Pauw MicHae.— nt Professor of Zoology-Entomology, 


B.S., Purdue University; “Ph.D., Ui eae of 
Evans, Ciype E..____.._.___Assistant Professor of Agronomy and Soils, 
B.S., Abilene Christian | College; M.S., Auburn University 
Evans, Rosenr K.___ Associate Professor of Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation; Director of Intramural ‘Sports, 
B.S., M.S., North Carolina State University. 


Farnett, Danie. R.__ Associate Professor of Physiology and Pharmacology, 
D.V-M., MS., Auburn University. 
*Fannan, Penny Lee__.___ Instructor of Vocational, Technical, and 
B.S., Troy State; M.Ed., Auburn University. Practical Arts Education, 
Fanrs, RavmMonp Lesren _.______.___Instructor of Industrial Engineering, 
B.1.M., Auburn University. 


F w, a Associate P Textile E ering (P.E.), 1949, 
8S T Sy es University ENOCH OS ngineering ( ) 


Fautx, Rurna T.. i Aen Professor of English, 1947, 
A.B., Huntingdon | College; M.S., Auburn University. 
FauLkner, Enwarp Earnt—____._ Assistant Professor of Building Technology, 
B.B.C., Auburn University. 


Faust, WILLIAM Epo enstrsctor in Electrical Engineering, 
B.S , Auburn University. 


Fee Faun Cs nstrucctor of Engineering Graphics, 
B.S., x B. oa eee University. 


FEASTER cM. _____Associate hyo of Electrical 
oEEY "MS.E-E,, Aubum University, Engineering (P.E.), 1 


Fisnern, Homer S.—— Associate Professor of Horticulture, 1935, 
B.S., Auburn University; B.L.A., “University of Massachusetts. 
FIsHER Hoosen S., Jn. Lecturer, School of Business, 1963, 
B.S., M.B _ Auburn University. 


Firzparnicx pt Jn.— Professor of Mathematics, 1959, 
B.S., Auburn University; M.A., Ph.D., University of 
Professor of Health, 


Firzpatnick, Mary Preston. 
Physical Education and Recreation, 
B.S., Middle Tennessee State University; M.A., Ed.D., Peabody College. 


Firzrarsice Pamir M. Associate Professor of Mathematics, 1962, 
M.S. Ph.D., University ‘of Oklahoma 

reeante GeraLtp V. Assistant Professor of npeeen Ar T.V.-Radio-Film), 

B.A., University of Miami; M.A.,, University of Flori o University 
o°F LUKER Brute J... Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering (P. E.), 
S.E.E., M.S.M-E., Texas A&M University, 

°F seeaak Geonce W..  —————— Instructor in Zoology-Entomology, 
B.A., M.A,, Southern Lilinois University, 

*Forp, Frep A,. Instructor of Electrical Engineering, 
BS.E.E., University of ‘Mississippi; M .S., Auburn University. 

a _........ Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 

B. s University of Southwest st Louisiana; M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University, 


Foran, Ratpo M. Visiting Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 


B.E.P., M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. 
FORTENRESRS, TE ip et ee Professor of Political Science, 


M.A,, University of Mississippi; Ph.D,, Hoot ey of I 


Fo BENJAMIN ee ee reece in Physics, 
B.A., Toronto University. 
Fosuee, Donato P.____._____ Associate Professor — Coordinator of 
Experimental Programs, 
B.A., Birmingham-Southern College; M.A., Ph.D., Vanderbilt University, 


Founter, Antrnun E.._ Head Si rey ae Physical Education, 
BS., ___BS., University of Illinois; M.A. D., Pea and Recreation, 


es >On eave” 
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Fountern, Ruta G.-C Humanities Librarian and E Instructor, l 1964 
A.D., Vanderbilt University; M.A., University of South Carolina; » Vanderbilt Un ty. 

Fow.en, Howarp Gitt_____ Assistant Professor of Industri Hf Engineering, 1957 
B.S., Tennessee Technological University; M.Ed,, University of Flori 

*Francis, Ropert Jay_________ Visiting Professor of Health, Physical 


Education and Recreation, 1968, 1964 
A.B., Ohio Northern University; M.A,, Western Kentucky State University; Ph.D., Ohio State 





University. 
Francis, WitutaM HucH.. ss Head wiiiaacea of nag 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University, raphics (PE) 1931, 1959 
FREEMAN, Rosernt C.F = rates Foothall Coach, 1964 
B.S., ‘Auburn University. 
* FRENCH, FRANCES CZ nstructor in Sociology, 1960 
B.A., . Louisiana State ‘University. 
FRENCH, "ours +e PO Associate Professor of Physics, 1958, 1965 
dts Ph.D., Louisiana State University, 

Saws: == _____ Instructor Building Technology, 1967 
B. of Rag Auburn Ui University. 7. ~ 
Frusnpy, Cant E. _. Assistant Professor in School of Business, 1953, 1957 

BS., M.S., Auburn University. 
ye ee Ca Oe Associate Research Professor of Physics, 1965 
B.S _MS., Auburn ‘University; Pb.D., Cornell University. 


F UGLER, CHARLES McGure faueaee in Foreign Languages, 1965 
B.S,, Tulane University; M.S., - Louisiana State University; Ph.D., Auburn Gofernty. 
Funpernsurk, Henry H., Jr. _______— Alumni Associate Professor of 
Botany and Plant Pathology, 1961, 1966 
B,S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D,, Louisiana State University, 
Gace, Barot. Dean _ Research Assistant, Scott Research Fund (VM) 
é . Texas A&M University. Auburn Ramer ar pie 1966 
eee ents _ Assistant Professor of Aerodspace ies, Air 
ret Force ROTC, 1966 
B.S., Duke University; M.B.A., Ohio State University; Major, U.S. Air Force. 
*Ganmon, Lucite B.Assistant Professor and Research Associate of Physics, 1966 
B.S. M.S., University of Richmond; Ph.D., University of Virginia. 
Gricen, Grapy EUcENE...__._ Head, Circulation Division and Assistant 
Professor (Library), 1960, 1963 
B.S,, Albu University; A.M.L,S., University of ee ae 
Crepons, WALTER Professor of Large Ani Surg 
D.VM., M.S., ed oe University rot Of fare 134, Boe 1947, 
Gray Wit Rosext— Research Lecturer in Agricultural Engineering, 1 
B.S., Pennsylvania State University; M.S., University of H ; Ph.D niversity. 


Gi.iLanp, Fioyp R., Jn._____—_ Assistant Professor of “Entomology 1967 
noe Arkunss Polytechnic College; M.S., University of Arkansas; Pb.D,, Mississippi State 
yersi 


*Ginannt, Many Bette _ Instructor in Health, Physical Education 


Recreation, 1967 
B.S., Tennessee Technological University; M.S., University of Tennessee. 
Guiover, Ropert S.A sistant Professor of Agricultural Economics, 1965 
B.S., Austin Peay State College; M.S,, Auburn University; Ph.D,, Texas AGM University, 
Griype, Epcar C,_ Professor of Music, 1946, 1957 
F.T.C.L., L.Mus.T.C.L., L., L.R.A.M., LTC. (London, England), 

GoLnen, Jor Pemy__..__ ______ Instructor in Electrical Engineering, 1966 
B.S., M.S., Mississippi State University. 

GoopMANn, Joun G. ____Associate Professor of Poultry Sctence, 1939, 1946 
B.S _M. S., Auburn University. 

¢Coopwin Cano i. Assistant Professor in School of Business, 1967 

B.S., University of Florida; M.S., George Washington University 

Goo.issy, Hynon C,_— —Aasistant Professor of Industrial Laboratories, 1953, 1958 


B.S., M.Ed., Auburn University 
WittuM EE. "Assistant Professor of Botany and gin 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State University. Pathology, 1959 
*Gossen, Harvey S..__ Instructor of Pathology and Fovaatoloes, 1965 
D.V.M., Auburn University. 


* Temporary. 
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Grar, Epwanp Raymonp— Alumni Pr ess0F Electrical Engineering, 1957, 1967 
B.E.E., M.E.E., Auburn University; Ph. Hochahaile, Batten 


Graves, RicHArp "igen Hires od on ee emg condary Education, 1965 
RB, eo Baylor University; M.Ed., University of Florida Florida State University, 


Gray, Jou~n W. ————s _Assistant Professor S 1959, 1968 
B.A. J » Ouachita University; M.A., University of reed fo of peech, 


GREENE, George N._. _._Assistant Professor of Zoology-Entomology, 1964 
B.A,, Rice University; M.S., LS., University of Michigan; Ph.D., Auburn University. 


GREENE, JAMes Etuamce—_———_______._ Dean, Veterinary Medicine, 1937, 1958 
D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University. 


2 a, Associate Professor in School of Business, 1931, 1946 
B. S., MS. Oklahoma State University. 
Grorn, AAnon H., Jn... Head Professor of Pathology and Parasitology, 1957, 1964 
B.§., D.V.M., Auburn University; M.S,, lowa State University 
GupausKas, Ropear TT... Associate Professor of Botany and 
Plant Pathology, 1960, 1963 
B.S., Eastern Illinois University; M.S., = D., University of Ulinois. 
Juprira M.. esearch Associate, Anatomy-Histology, 1966 
B.A., Dickversite- of Illinois; M.S M.S., Saat oe College of Georgia. 
Guenruer, Raymonp R... __... Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 1966 
B.S,, M.S., Ph.D., Iowa State | University. 

Haines, Pav. Professor of English, 1947, 1952 
B.S., Lafayette College; M.A., Ohio Wesleyan University; Ph.D., New York University. 
HALE, Dennis P,..________ Associate Professor in School of Business, 1957, 1965 

B.S., Middle Tennessee State University; M.A., Peabody College. 
Hace, Frances W..__ Assistant Professor of Secretarial Administration, 1956, 1959 
B. S., Troy State College; M.A., Peabody College. 


Hatt, Davm M. Associate Professor of Texte Technology, 1965 
BT. Cc. Auburn University; M.S.T.C,, Clemson University; Ph.D., Victoria University (Eng- 


Hare, Howes A, U0 Inctrictor_ of ' History, 10687 
B.A., Duke University; M.A., Auburn University. 


HAMILTON, P ry Waarp_________ Associate Pcie Foreign Languages, 1956 
A.A., B.A . M.A,, University of Florida; Doctor en fil. y let.. University de Salamanca (Spain). 


___.Assistant Professor of Pharmacy, 1967 
M.S, Ph.D., Auburn University. 


HANECAN, Rarpn E.. ____Assistant ar soe of Naval Science, 1965 
B.A., Tulane University; ‘Lieutenant Commander, U.S. 





a Mayetann eS as 





Hansrs, Dewayne T.. _Assistant Prof else hatmae Studies, Air 
» Brigham Young University; Major, U. 4 Air Force. Force nee 1965 
Han AEA: . Geonce W._.___._______ Professor Pharmacy, 1926, 1950 
e cx . MS. Ph.c, University of Nebraska. e of 
Hanan, Gnapy E..._ Associate Professor of Education and Student 


Counselin ng Service, Counselor r Education, 1965 
B.S., M.S., Western New Mexico University; Ph. State University of I 


HARLAN, Ricnarp SS, —_________ Assistant Professor OF Physics, 1959 
B.S., U.S. Naval Academy. 


HARMON, Grapy R..... Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 1963, 1965 
E.P., M,S.,, Auburn University. 





ison, ANIS CLEMENTS__ _._...._ Instructor in Art, 1965 
B.S. niversity of Alabama; MA. ‘Auburn’ University. 

Hanns, Huserr_—__.. ______Associate Professor of Horticulture, 1936, 1963 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

Harous, Raven BR. Associate Professor Of Nip Science, 1960, 1983 
B.S.,, M.S,, Auburn U University; Ph.D., Texas ARM Uni 

FLARRISON, jommres A EEE Associate mafia of History, 1950, 1966 


. Ph.D., Nicene of Virginia. 
eet eaten Lexoy___Computer Scientist, Computer Center 
Associate Professor of Industrial Engineering, 1966 
B.A., M.A., Ed.D., University of Kentucky. 
HARTMAN Mautce A,...____________ Professor in School of Business, 1958, 1963 
High Point f Carcinel Ce M.S.. University of North Carolina; M.B.A., University of Texas; 


CP. A. y Mioxth Pe nk pom College of Life Underwriters; C.P.C. Se nme 
Institu ility Underwriters, Inc. 


® Temporary. 
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, Cuesten W. rofessor of Sociology, 1951, 1961 
B.S., M.A., Pb.D., University of Wisconsin. 


*Hartwic, Mancaner Ps nstructor in Mathematics, 1960, 1968 
B.A., University of Wisconsin; M.S,, Auburn University. 

Harwet., Kennern Enpwin___ Associate P or E ert 1 
B.S., University of Alabama; M.S,, Ph.D., ieee Loin of Techn rn mm, 200 

Hatrmzy, Se hire i transac 1964 
Aches | Northwestern Michigan College; B.A., M.A., Michigan State University; eat Uni. 

Hatncock, Professor, Air Force ROTC, 1964 


| eer 
B.5., i Jae University; Major, U.S. Air Force. 


HAwarns, Geonce E. <5 San ee te Dairy Science, 1952, 1959 
B.S., Western Kentucky State University, M.S.A., er ee of Georgia; Pb.D., North Caro- 
lina "State University 


Hayes, ALLEN PAGE tS eae Professor of Elementary Education, 1966 
B, S., M.A., University of Alabama. 

Haynes, Luruen J... Head Professor of Industrial Laboratories, 1945, 1962 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ed.D,, Bradley University, 

Haynsworru, Exauie V. __._Research Professor of Mathematics, 1960, 1965 

A.B., Coker College; M.A., Columbia University; Ph.D., University of North rth Carolina 

Hays, Cuirrorp OO, Assistant ant Professor in Building Technology, 1967 
B.C.E., M.S.C.E,, Georgia Institute of Technology 

Hays, Dean S,_________________Asststant Professor of Zoology-Entomology 
B. A., Maryville College; M.S., Auburn stant Prof of oy 


ats, Raney Vive i 1957, 1964 
Tap MS. Auburn University; Ph.D. ia na gf 


HEARN, Ronatp B.A sistant P Frojsswr of English, 1960, 1967 
ae Baylor University; M.A., Emory University; Ph.D., University of 
eS ee of Small Animal Surgery and Medicine, 1952, 1955 





gaan, Auburn U 
HELyars, Henny C,__ le? HE Professor of Foreign Languages, 1959, 1963 
, M.A., Duke University. 
pe Matcomm RW... ___...___._.. Professor in School of Business, 1966 


B.B.A., University of Georgia; M.S., University of Tennessee; Ph.D., University of Alabama. 

Henpr mes G.___ Assistant P ltural E neering P.E.), 1962 

ry M.S.A.E., Auburn eran? og Po dag Bereeee (PE), 

iceacee TB Ls eee Professor essor in School of Business, 1067 
B.S., Auburn University; M.A., Ph.D., University 


Henry, JOHN Frepenick.___Associate Professor in School o Business, 1957, 1964 
BLM. M., Auburn University; M.S.1.M., Georgia Institute of ; Ph.D., University of 


Hmsox, Cu Curtis T., Jn. Assistant Professor of History, 1968 
« M.A.,, Auburn University; Ph.D., Tulane University. 
Henstansox Ronaup E.__ Assistant Professor of Agricultural Engineering (P.E), 1966 
M.S., Ph.D,, Iowa State University, 


Henson, OC, a a ee eg Me ome 5 4 1962 
, Bowling Green College of Commerce; M.B.A., University of 
neh University, 


Herrinc, Bruce E.____Assistant Professor of Industrial papmeeriog (P.E.), 1965 
B.LE., Ohio State University; M.S..M.E., New Mexico State Uni 
CKMAN, Cranes E. _._____ Associate soclate Professor of Electrical Engineering, 1966 
B.S.E-E,, MSEE,, Ph.D., University of Tennessee 


*Hickman, Druci.ta __ Instructor of Foreign Languages, 1967 
B.A., Auburn Univ ty; y; M.A., ., University ¢ of Alabama. 
Hices, NorMan W.___ _._ Associate Professor, Naval ROTC, 1967 
B.S., M.A., University of Maryland; Lt. - Colonel, U.S.M.C. 
Hiers, CHARLES J... = CA sistant Professor of Art, 1965 


B.AA., M.F.A., Aubum University. 
Had, 4. I Associate Professor in School of Business, 1948, 1952 
uburn University; M.B.A., Northwestern University 
Hn, Franxurm C._ Instructor in Heath Physical Education and Recreation, 1966 
A.B., University of South Carolina; 


*Hr, Frep einiecdieesion preety + PS of English, 1967 
A.B., Birmingham Southern College; M.A., Auburn University 


* Temporary. 
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“Hi, Josepn B., Jr. Instructor of Mathematics, 1967 
B.A., M.A, Washington State University, 
*Hit, RAyYMonp Instructor in Vocational, Technical, and Practical 
B.S,, Troy State University; M.A., University of of Alabama, Arts Education, 1967 


Hitz, SHanos M,——-__-—— —— Instructor of Learning Resources, 1963, 1965 
BL. D., Auburn University, 


HittRoip, ArntHur Epwanp..Associate P of Agronomy and Soils, 1955, 1959 
B,S., Cornell University; M.S., lowa State civersity; P D., Comell Universi ty. 


Hi-tox, § wn E,W Assistant Professor of Home Economics, 1966 
B.S A aceceate: Southern College; M.Ed., Ed.S., University of Georgia. 
4 Horceks, Manyorne J. __Assistant Professor of Home Economics, 1963 
B.S., University of Alabama; ma; M.S, A Auburn Universi 
HINTON, yk le las Professor, Pad Director, Music, 1956, 1959 
» M.A., Ed.D., University of Alabam 


Hur Lio J _— Asiiclads Professor of Chemical Engineering, 1962 
, College af ‘City of New » York; M.S., Ph.D., University of 


Hircacocs, B ERT, JR a eran: fe ee See hea in English, 1966 
B.A., Auburn U versity; M.A., “University rsity of Oregon. 

Hopsss, Ruwais H.. _Dean of School of Arts and Sciences, 1967 
B.A University of North ‘Carolina; M.A., University of Alabama; M.A., Ph.D., Harvard 

Hockinc, Greorce M,.—.— Professor of Eharmacognoey, 195] 
B.S.P., University of Washington; MS.P.; . Ph.D., - University of 


Hopcxrns, EARL P Forestry, 1952, 1957 
asus saat crc Srna ems University; MS., , University of Se nad of D., Micktzan State Uni- 





fcsacke Norma S. Gauxern... Research Professor of Home Economics, 1964 
B.S., Butler University; M.S., Ph.D., Florida State University. 

Horare, James R. _ Assistant Professor of Aerospace Studies 
B.S., United States Naval Academy; Captain, U.S. Air Force. Air Force ROTC, 1966 

HoERLEIN BenyamMin F.__... Alumni Head P essor of Small Animal 
D.V.M., Colorado State University; Ph.D., Cornell University. Surgery, 1947, 1958 

Horr, Epwin J. __Associate Professor of Pathology and Parasitology, 1962 

D.V.M,, Cornell “University; M.S., University of Pennsylvani 

HorrmMan, Lucy Kay Instructor i in Home Economics, 1966 
B.S., Ohio State University; MS., University “of North Carol 

HoLLAND, BEN _Assistant © Prafonar of Drama, 1966 
B.A., *M. A. arding ‘College; M.A., , University ity of Southern California, 

HOLLAWAY, Orro... —_—= = Professor of Education, 1945, 1953 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ed.D., Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Hosen, Cuaries H......__-._Head P Projestor ssor of Electrical Engineering, 1957, 1966 
B.E.E., Auburn University; M.E.E., B Polytechnic Institute; tanford University. 

Hornet, MARTIAL ALFRED... Professor of Electrical Engineering (P.E.), 1958 
B.S.E.E., M.S.E.E., E.E., Georgia Institute of Technology 


Honour, Frances M,.. Gift and Exchan nge Librarian and Instructor, 1955, 1965 
B.A., Tennessee Technological University; A., Auburn Univerity; M.S., University of 
Southern California, 

Hoop, Josern T.. Professor of Agronomy and Soils, 1949, 1959 
B.S., University of Georgia; ™M. S., Purdue eis Ph.D,, Cornell University. 

Hoot, AMES N._.._ Associate Professor of Industrial Engineering, 1965, 1967 

. MS., Ph. D., , Purdue University. 
“Hore Wa ter G., I Instructor of Electrical Engineering, 1967 
E.E., University of Alabama. 

aoe “DoNALD oe Director and Assistant Fan of Student 
B.S., M MS,, Ed.D,, Auburn University. ounseling Service, 1967 

Hone, Rosert D._____ Associate Professor of Small Antorat Surgery 

D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University. and Medicine, 1959, 1963 

Hontron, Josern L...—-_____________.___.__Instructor in Physics, 1966 

B.A., Indiana State University; M.S.T,, Illinois Wesleyan University 


Hogron, force FS a  _CLOF in Speech, 1965 
B.S. State College; M.A., Auburn University. 


Hoveitanp, Cari S._ Associate Professor of Agronomy and Soils, 1959 
B.S., M.S., University ‘of Wisconsin: Ph.D., University of Florida. 


* Temporary. 
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*Howakp Ezna G.I nstrictor in Mathematics, 1964 
= Se Naval Academy. 

Hsv, ysiea .. _.._._ Professor ineering, 1953, 1962 

"B.S.C., University of Nanking; M.S., a af Wisconsin; hemics Eng University of Pennsyl- 


vania. 


F .E.), 
Hupson, pai OM pees Pg heron of Cis Siok Engineering (P.E.), 1947, 1961 


*Hunson, Rosent S.______Instructor of Large meee Surgery and Medicine, 1967 
DV. M., Oklahoma State University. 








Hupson, Sana CARnUTH_s—(CA sistant 5 prokewer ¢ rt aan, 1952, 1958 
A.B. University of North Carolina; M.A., Ph.D., Universi 

HurrMan, Dace L,..— Ss Associate ociats Professor of aaa Science, 1963, 1965 
B.S., Cornell University; M.S., Ph.D., University of Flori 

Hucnes, Goxvon.. Se: Profesor of Physics, 1933, 1946 
B.A., Oberlin College; M.A., Ph.D., University of Mlinols 

Hunter, A, GENE a iain in Forestry, 1966 


B.S., Louisiana Polytechnic “Institute; itute; M.S., Auburn University. 
HyCae, Lacy LEONARD. — Associate Professor of Zoology-Entomology, 1952, 1960 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University 
lias, Tuomas M., Jn. eee History; 1967 
B.A., Colgate University; M. M.A., , Fletcher ‘School; PL.D., Columbia University 


[xENBERAY ERNEST __Research Professor of Mathematics 1950, 1956 
., Ottawa University; MA., , University of Kansas; Ph.D,, Louisiana State “University. 





eens Forney H.._ Associate Professor of Engineerin 
B.S.C.E., M.C.E., Aubura University. Graphics (P.E.), 1927, 1963 
ah Pie a _.Associate P Psycholo . 1965 
. {., B A. pk tee Polytechnic Institute; M.A., Ph.D,, hb BBL ey 
Ivey, Ortvern TW SS FFT rrofessor of History, 1928, 1963 
BS. » M.S., Auburn University; M.A,, University of Chicago. 
Ivey, 4, WHstAM D,_______ Associate Professor oj of Ba 1947, 1961 


» M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Emory U 


Gare cach W.____ Assistant Professor y pe and Histology, 1957, 1960 
D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University. 


James, Sipney N. A sistant ae of Electrical Engineering, 1966 
B.S. EE. M M.S.E.E., Ph.D., University of rea PE. ee 

EMIAN, WARTAN A,.... Professor ineceri 

J B.S.Ch Univer of <hecies a Oh Mena Ph.D, vie Eng Enateing. * laps Poly- 
ete 

JENKINS, hile ft Jn... _ Instructor in School of Business, 1966 
B.B.C., Auburn ane M.A., University of meee 

Jenxins, Wwi11am Oxrven_—_——__ esse easor, of of Psychology, 1968 
B.A., Colgate University: Sc.M., Brown University; Ph.D., Y 

JENnixcs Wrimasm F._. a ilar of f Microbiology, 1967 


V.M., Comell University; sity; D.V.M., (., Berlin, Germany. 

paeees Ove WILLIAM. —__—___-Assistant Professor of Elementary Education, 1966 
B.M., M.M,, Ed.D., University of Miami. 

JOHNSON, Axserr S. IIL Instructor of Zoology and Entomology, 1968, 1965 
B.S., University of Georgia; M.S., Auburn fs = onan 1956, tod 

HNSO Nyse ee essor or i 

Jo BS. Be nai New Hampshire; M.F., Yale University; Ph.D., Srabeie ny antag 

Jounson, Jonn C. — = fratriictor of Electrical Engineering, 1967 
B.S.E.E,, Auburn University. 

JouNson, Mary Ann M, Catalog Librarian and Instructor, Library, 1965 

*Jounson, Prence, Jn. Instructor of Electrical Engineering, 1967 
ORS EX. M.S.E.E., Georgia Institute of Technology. 

Jounson, Stoney W._...______ Associate Professor of Political Science, 1925, 1941 
B.S., M.S,, Auburn University. 





_Associate Professor ronomy and it 
i YK oy ne, ase a B.S., M.S., North ie an ed pen, Ph.D., Cornell Uni- 
ve . 
JONES, prea Wooprow Assistant Professor of History, 1966 


M.A., Auburn S University: versity; Ph.D., University of Alabama. 
° Todaaie 
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Jones, Evwanrp O., Jn.________Professor and Assistant Head Pr 


essor 
Mechanical Engineering wa) 1946, 1965 
B.M.E., B. =>: R73 University; M.S., University of Lilinois, 


*Jowns, genes —_——— Instructor of Electrical Engineering, 1967 
M.S., We University. 

Jones, Mapison P., Ju.____________ Associate Projessor of English, 1956, 1963 
Vanderbilt University; M.A., University of Flori 

SET Sane (Se. ee Prntaenss of Horticulture, 1950, 1967 


B.S., Ma. Auburn University; Ph.D., )., Louisiana State University. 
JORDAN L._____.__Associate 5 Professor in Educational Administration, 1967 
B, ee. “a ‘LEG. University of Georgia; Ed.D., University of Tennessee. 
Jounan, J. Ravpe____._. Head Football Coach and Assistant Director 
B.S., Auburn University. of Athletics, 1932, 1951 
*JornpDAN, ROLAND C,__-__ Assistant Professor of Music, 1966 
B.M., University of Houston; M.M., University of Pennsylvania. 
Jones, pean Ee F,, » R- pepe estatant Professor of Civil Engineering, 1967 
irginia Polytechnic Institu 
saan ERNEST ___Associate Professor of Secondary Education, 1960, 1963 
B.M.E,, Kansas State Teachers College; M.S., Ph.D,, University of Wisconsin. 


“JosTGE, Mary E._ _Instructor of Elementary Education, 1960 
B.M.E., Kansas State Teachers 's College; M. Ed., Aubura University. 


Rar, JOHN _Assistant Professor ef Architecture, 1966 
B.otArch., “MoofArch., , University o of Mlinois. 

Kerrey, Rocen Ler... -_______.._. __ Assistant Professor of Psychology, 1960 
AB., University of Chicago, 

*Ketty, Donato W,—__._________ Instructor in Electrical Engineering, 1967 
B.S., M.S., A Missiesippl State University. 

Kent, Many L,..._—_ Instructor of Health, Physical Education and 
B.S., Judson College; MS. Baylor University. Recreation, 1966 

Kern, Epwarp E., Jn..______ Professor in School of Business, 1955, 1966 
B.S S., M.S., Louisiana State University; Ph.D., University of Kentucky. 


*KerruNEN, MARIETTA.________.__ Associate Professor of Art, 1954, 1957 
B.AE., ‘Art Institute of Chicago; Studied Parsons, New York Art Students League, New York 
oak tece of Fine and Applied Arts. 


Justin Estes__— _____._ Instructor of English, 1967 
Amd , Rice University; M.A., University of Virginia. 
KINcEY ‘Taviy__. Pe Professor in School of Business, 1957, 1965 
A.B., Alabama College; M.A., Tulane University; Ph.D., Ohio State University 
C. C., Jn__________ Assistant Professor of Agronomy and Soils, 1952, 1954 
.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
Krre.y, Gary W,._________Assistant Professor of Aerospace Engineering, 1965 
ae University of Minnesota; M.S., Purdue University; F.A.A., A & P Certificate Parks Col- 
KLEpINcER, WALTER J... Assistant Professor of Engineering Graphics, 1934, 1956 
B.M.E., Ohio State University. 
Knicur, W. CHar_es_________ Professor Textile Engineerin 1946, 1961 
B.T.E., Auburn University; M.S.T.E., canoe ‘le of Technology & 
KLonTz, $TAROLD ) eS ____.Professor in School of Business, 1946, 1950 
A.B., Berea College; Ph.D., University of North Carolina. 
______ Associate Professor Pharmacy, 1964, 1967 
B.S., Amritsar Medical College, India; M.S., Ph.D., University of Texas. 
Koentc, Ropxrey C._ _ Assistant Professor of Naval ROTC, 1965 
B.A., ase Tne of Texas; s; Lieutenant, US. . Navy. 
*Koon, Joe LI instructor of Agricultural Engineering, 1967 
B.S. “Pom “Auburn University, 
1948, 1953 


Kosouaporr, Gennapy M 
Costas A... Assistant Professor of ig Rrra? 1967 











B.S,, Ch.E., Cooper Union; M.S,, Sc.D., University of Michigan. 
USKOLEKAS 
B.S., University of Tressalonili; M.S., University of Missouri; Ph.D. pecans 





Kruas, ANNA E.___. Social Science Bibliographer and Instruc 
(L ibrary) 1961, 1962 
A.B., Louisiana Polytechnic Institute; M.S.L.S., Louisiana State University 


AMunTHY, N. _Associate Professor of Clot an , 1967 
B.Sc., B.E., University of Mysore, India; M.S., Pbh.D,, University of Co 


® Temporary. 
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K Frep A._ Department, Agricultural E eri 
RSME. M. E., M.S,, Auburn end oF te : nine PES 1935, 1948 
FN Ee Ss -— Associate AOS ages of Gaeen 1966 


3B. A., M.A, University of Missouri; Ph.D., , Vanderbilt U 


Laman, Many Geonce— Associate Professor of Secretarial petal taEninbinnalion: 1933, 1963 
B.S., Auburn University; M,A., New York University. 


"LAMBEBT, oserA P.-C Cnstrctor of English, 1967 
4 Jac cag State University. 
Laxn, “aner E,W  SResearch Professor of Chemistry, 1938, 1966 
, Clemson University; M.S., Tulane University; Ph.D,, University of North Carolina, 
eet EANNETTA T.W_ Professor essor of Heush, Fos Physical Education and 
B.S., University of Alabama; M.A., Columbia U Recreation, 1941, 1943 


Dasinsoite Wiru1aM H,._ Spas A a marae Air Force ROTC, 1966 
B.S., Auburn University; Major, U.S. Air Force 


Larxa, Ropert tl ht Cat Bae an egg FP of Speech, 1967 
M.A., Marquette University; B.S., University of Wisconsin. 

Lanes, Hasna So Assistant Professor vf Forestry, 1959 
B.S, Autons University; M.S,, Michigan State University; Ph.D. Duke University, 

LATOIER, Pars, Gi a ee oes Professor of Physics, 1962 
B.S., Northwestern as eee M.S., Ph.D., University of IMlinois, 

LavpeRDA Wu ____._ Assistant Professor of | Foundations of Education, 1964 

B.S., Ed. University of Illinois; Ph.D. gan te University. 

*LAUER, Nowa Fay I nstructor of Mathematics, 1967 
B.S., M.S., Anbar University. 

LAVORS, Roma uw ssistant Professor of Music, 1966, 1967 

» M.S., juilliard “School of Music, 

Fister Fave BurtraM_____...._ Assistant Professor of Zoology- 

B.A., Huntingdon College; M.S., Auburn University. Ent 1946, 1959 


Lawson, STANTON C, D,- Professor of M. Mechanical Engineering (P. ), 1958, 1963 
B.S.Sc,, University of Toronto; M.S., University of Michigan, 
Layrtecp, Craupe B.. Associate Professor of Industrial Engineerin 
(P.E.), 1947, 1958 
B.A.A., B.I.M., Auburo University; M.S., Georgia Institute of Technology 


*Layrtetp, Many A. Associate Professor of Home Economics, 1958, 1963 
B.S., M.S., MS. Ed., Ed.D., , Auburn University, 
Lee, JAMES _. Assistant Professor, Naoy ROTC, 1967 


Bax 
B.S., West Virginia Institute of ute of Technology; Lt. JG, U.S, Navy. 
Lee, Nices THomMas—_. __.... Instructor in Botany and Plant Pathology, 1966 


B.S., Florence State College. 
Civil Engineering, 1961, 1964 





Leicn, Geratp M.. 
B.C.E., M.S.S.E., Forme ae rer Aer gt le ae Xe Johns Hopkins University, 


Lerreat, Atrnep M._.. Assistant Professor of M Mechanical Engineering (P.E.), 1965 
B.M.E., Georgia Institute of Technology; M.S., Stanford University 


Lewis, DonaLp ADDISON Instructor in Foreign Languages, 1966 
B.A., Vanderbilt University; sity; M.A., A., University y of Florida 
Latnet,. Finite: 2s, fttt2 ____Assistant Professor, Army ROTC, 1966 
B.S., University of Southern Mississippi; Sagres ‘Anima . % 
. Ill Intern in e An “uf, 
sen ven ey ere Institute; D.V.M., Univer rsity of Georgia. any Medicine, 1967 
ALTON S.____ Associate Professor of Engi Lobe ie (P.E.), 1947, 1955 
B.C.E., Auburn University; M.S.C.E., a Institute of 


LITTLETON, TAYLOR D,W———_____— 


Associate Prepay saab Basil 1957, 1964 
B.S., M.A .» Ph.D., Florida State University. 
Locum, HANCHEY es 


Instructor in Journalism, 1964 
Auburn Univ 
rotten EuceNE es Football Coach, 1951 


B.S., "University of Georgia. 
vst a er ae nt Professor of Home Economics, 1956, 1966 
B.S., University of Minnesota; M.S., Auburn University, 





— + eo oe 





*Lort, ExpMutuer B.. _ Instructor of Foreign Languages, 1967 
BS., Se College; MA., Tulane University. 
Lovett, Joun ___ Alumni Professor of Ed Educational Administration, 1956, 1964 


B.A., M.A.. seabed College; D.Ed., University of Flori 
* Temporary. 
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Lown Les in E P E. 
eh M.E., Auburn ia PhD. i Beectrices Enginwering (P.E.), 1955, 1965 


Luma, WruAM__. Srcigret Professor, Army ROTC, 1967 
Sy! States Military Academy; ¥ Major, U 


Lyte, James A... ___Head of D ment, Bote P Patholo, 1 
sa a B.S. University of = prtner hah o Norh Caroling Botany and Plant Ph D, Wath ey Oe Mine 


niversity of Min- 
Lynx, Wi WiLtiAM vu fead Basketball Coach, 1951, 1963 
S., Auburn niversity. 
*Macsaoop 00 a a est i 
Emon u bo, Sasa — Instructor in Industrial Engineering, 1966 
MAPLEs, relearn __ Assistant Pr Mechanical Engineering, 1966 
B.S., M.S., Mississippi's State University; PhD. fanned State erway 
Marsuatt, Norton L._____ Professor of Botany and Plant Pathology, 1958, 1966 
B.S., Pennsylvania State wiser sé M.S., Ph.D., University of 
M Rosert B,____._ Commandant and Professor of bilisar Science, 1965 
B.S., University; Colonel, U.S. Army. 
Mantin, F WILLIAM. Aerospace Engineeri E 
BSAE. MS. Virginia Polytechnic learn _ violas né (P. ) 1058 
Manrwy, Wits (Cia a Instructor in Horticulture, 1951, 1958 


B.S., Auburn University. 
Maatincic, ALBert Frank. Assistant Professor of Health, Physical 
B.S., M.A., University of lows. Education and Recreation, 1948, 1953 
Marry, Epwarp C,__________ Professor of Building Technology (R.A), 1939, 1957 


Arch., M.Arch., Auburn University, 
cians WriuuM Hickson Loology-Entomology, 1966 


__Assistant Professor of 
Arkansas Polytechnic “er3 M.Ed., Ed.D, University of Geor 





Maynor, Hat Wuanrrton, = crofewa © of Mechanical Samant (P.E), 1959 
B.S., M.S., D. of Engr., apna it 
MAxSON, Romer, he Instrictor of Electrical Engineering, 1967 
B.E.E., Aubum pesos 
McCarm, Cranes Sip Assistant Professor of Microbiology, 1966 
D.v_M., Auburo Wabaeater M.S., Soon of Missouri, 
McCann, Estuer N.. atalog Librarian and Instructor, 1955, 1964 
B.S., Indiana State College; B.S.LS., Foe eer of Prof, 
McCann, FRANKLIN T._ essor of English, 104 foaz, 1953 
A.B., Denison University; | M.A., M.A., Harvard ‘University; se ihe Ph.D., ty. 
McCasxey, THOMAS A... ________ Assistant Professor of Dairy Science, 1967 


B.S., Ohio U ae M.S., Ph.D., Purdue University 
ei ees aa Associa Professor of Engineering Graphics, 1941, 1946 
M., Beene 


McCoy, E, Wayne. SE Set Professor of Agricultural Economics 
and Rural Sociology, 1967 
B.S., M.S., University of Nevada; Ph.D., University of Tennessee. 


"McD. Dorotrny S, Instructor in Soctology, 1966 
B.A., Auburn University. =J = 





MoDevrrr, Fren R.. SS ssi nstrctor of Electrical Engineering, 1967 
B.E.E.. Auburn University. 
McInryne SHERwoop C. Professor of Psychology, 1948 
.A., B.Sc., M.A., Ph.D., Ohio State University. 
aration jDELos BANNING Assistant Professor of Philosop soptay, 1968 
B.A., a College; B.D., | College of the Bible (Kentucky); M.A., University of ; 
Diploma, ence (cn of Geneva ( Switzerland ). 
McLeop, Frances R... — Assistant Professor of English, 1945, 1955 
A.B., Huntingdon College; ¥ M.S. * , Auburn University 
McMntan, Mautcotm Coon... Head Professor of History, 1948, 1964 
A.B., M.A., University of Alahama; PhD., , University of orth Carolina. 
McMinn, Waoutam G.. _.. Head, Architecture, 1963, 1965 
B.A... B.S.Arch., Rice University; M.Arch., University of Texas, 
McMurtry, THomas Enwarp...._.___ Assistant Professor oF Ince 
B.S.. MEd., Aubum University. boratories, 1959, 1963 
McNorron CLAUDE _ Assistant Professor Political Science, 1946, 1949 
University of Alabama; M.S., University go; Ph.D., Loyola’ University of 


bd —— 
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Means, Ricwarp K. — Professor Health, F sical Education and Recreati 
B.S., M.A,, University <p Se Ed.D,, U ty of pears ly ch 2 Cavs irae 
PAV he essor Chemist 
sere Bradley University; M.S., University of ane Ph.D., ie istry, 1957, 1965 
M Gene ALAN 
ea SCE. M.S.C.E., Gahveeinr or poten D,Se., W Bae Wet Ca aneeering. tel a 
ABRAM B.__._____ Assistant Professor of “olla nai 1937, 1947 
B.B. A. University of Chattanooga; M.S., Auburn Universi 
MIcHAEL, Manion CC, A s0ciate Professor lish, 1 1 
A.B., University of Sees M.A., University of te Prof Ph.D., 1 Baka mage a 067 
*MICHELs, THO C 
aig Pe MAS Jur. rap pnt ap ght acer diy Pe ounselor Saiconon | 1967 
MILEs, Camtad Wie read...  Assighans Profesor of Education, 1966 
B:S., Jacksonville State University; M.A., George ae ine 
ka SAE Ca Re —_Assistant Prof of Agricultural Economics, 1963 
B.S., M.S,, Auburn University; Ph.D., North partes State University 
M ,H E 
te, HAMETON. Saiven/ stant Professor of Electrical Engineering, 1938, 1946 
Motikn, Tuomas Encan_...._____._.. Associate Professor in Learning Resources, 1967 
gga Nia M.S., Stout Institute; Ed.D., Indiana University 
“Mazen, W _.._Assistant Professor of Microbiology, 1960, 1963 
M. S.. as University. 
Mrms, Toomas Eanty ________.... Assistant Professor of Art, 1966 
B.S., M.A., School of Art, East Carolina University. 
__...... Jnstructor, Art, 1960, 1965 


* MITCHELL, Donoruy ae 
B.A., Auburn University. 

Mize, Joe H.___ Associate Professor Industrial Bin agi (PE. J, 1964, 1965 
B.S.LE,, Texas Technological ege; M.S.LE., 








he RE oe 0 a ae i Mee in Learning Resources, 1966 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
Mor, . Davin... on eenvvoen dd nstructor in Mathematics, 1966 


B.A., M.A., , Washington § State University. 


Montcomenry, R. W._.. Head Fg Cg Bad of Vocational, Technical, and Practical 
B.S,, M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Ohio State University. Arts E tion, 1940, 1965 


Moon, WiruimM Haroup Assistant Professor of Psychology, 1956, 1964 
B. S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Florida State University. 

Mooney, Ropers yr Instructor in Drama, 1966 
B.A., St. Thomas oat MA A., \., North Dakota State University, 

Sicseacae FREDERIC Assistant Professor of English, 1968 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Sees State University, 

*Moore, AMELIA SMITH. an of English, 1967 
B.S., University of Southern Mississippi; M. A, “Auburn Universi 

Pi Mbtte Te 5 —_ a: iaknaaie in Microbiology, 1965 
B.S., M.S., Mississippi State University. _ 

Moore, Cravuve H.. Head of Department, Poultry Science, 1956, 1959 
B.S., Auburn University. M.S., Kansas State University; Ph.D., Purdue University. 

Moore, Euiess B, _ __. Assistant Be be essor of Educational Administration, 1967 

A.B., M.B.A,, Syracuse University; Ed.D., University of Florida, 

Moone, Josern C. Assistant Professor of Horticulture, 1938, 1947 
B.S.; Aubum University; MS. Washington University 

*Moorr, Mary Vincinia Apistont Professor of Speech, 1956, 1964 
A.B., Valdosta State College; MS., Purdue University. 

Moore, Omar C. _Associate Professor of Chemical Engineering, 1931, 1958 
B.S., M.S,, Auburm University. 

Moore, WayYnE THOMPSON. Associate Professor of Music, 1964 
A.B., Elon College; A.M., Ed.D., Columbia University. 

Mona, E, Cy _Professor of Poultry Science, 1958, 1967 
ast University of New Meaico; MS. “New Mexico State University; Ph.D., Kansas State 

versity. 
Moncan, Wirtram W.__ Associate Professor of Industrial Engineering (F E.), 
BAA. University of Georgia; M.S.1.M., Georgia Institute of Technology. 1954, 1965 
haere MrnLy ——— Instructor of Art, 1965 


F. 
A.B., Smith College; M.A., Yale , University. 
* Temporary. 
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Morniit, Raurn K. a Arrcici Eee ofessor of Areritecters, 
B.Arch., Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M University 


Morrow, eared: nstructor in Speech, 


BN EEE 
B.S., M.A., Auburn University. 
Monrron, Gienn P,_____ Assistant Professor of Textile Engineering, 
B.A., McMurry College; M.S., Auburn University. f is 
Morton, Sve Brakesiti.—__._.__.____ Assistant Professor of Home Economics, 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Texas Woman's University. 


Mount, Rosext Hucues___Associate Professor of Zo Zoology-Entomology, 1954, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Flori 


Mowuntcastie, Wiriutram RR, Assistant ¥ Chemistry, 
B.S., Ch.E., Georgia Institute of Technology; M.S., Ph.D., U atiae Alabarna, 


Mowat, Jonn G.W —FFFFSFSF A ssociate Professor of Physics, 1957, 
BS., is. Stanford University; Ph.D., University of Vir 


Murray, AMes B. SSS ES Ss Calg I AF of History, 
B.A., College; M.A., Emory University. 


“Monray, Jorvce ANNE. SSS instructor of Foreign Languages, 
B.A., Auburn University. 
_.......dnstructor in Mathematics, 1963, 


*Mounpny, Jura Harais______. 

B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
Muanus,, Davip Westcorrt, Jn. = Asstetant Professor, Mathematics, 
S., M.A,, Galvan of 


rite WittraM R..  zhesoid Professor in School of Business, 1949, 


B.S., M.A., University of Pittsburgh. 


°Nactz, Huserr Tror, Ja..——————~ Instructor of Electrical Engineering, 
B.S., M.S.E.E., University of Alabama. 
Nate, LurHer JAcKkson Instructor in Electrical Engineering, 
S.E.E., Auburn University; M.S., ree of ea 


®Nayar, PARAMESWARAN.. tsiting Associate a Sayre of H 
B.A., University of Kerala; M. r ey aa. Hindu University: 








NEAL, JaMes E.— Head Professor of Microbiology, 1951, 
B.S., Mississippi State Delray Uk ‘D.V.M., Auburn University; M.S., Texas Kim Uo 


Esse HAROLD. Agricultural Engineering (P.E. 1939, 19 
BARS. Kansas State ee [s. U er of Minnesota; Ph.D gy, Mae 
NEELY, Ww. ,C.. Assistant Professor of Chasey. 108 
B.S. - Mississippi. ‘State | University; ersity; M. S., . PhD., Louisiana State University. 
Newett, ANNiz Launa__ Associate Professor of Elementary Education, 1958, 
A.B., LaGrange College; M.S.M.Ed.D,, Auburn University. 
NEwMAN, AustTIN C., Jn... --—Associate Professor of Large Animal 
B.S., D.V.M., Auburn University Surgery and Medicine, 
Newton, Meru O._. ee nstructor of History, 
B.A., Huntingdon College; Sas “Tulane t University. 
of History, 1964, 


NewrTon, Westey P. __ Associate  ropemrar 
A.B., University of Missouri; M.A. _A., Ph.D. University of 
Nicuots, Grover T._ Associate P Electrical Engineeri P.E.), 1947, 
‘ BEE. yl Sed University; M.S ee ee of Techno ene "é ( ) 


Nicno.ts, James O.. Assistant Professor of Aerospace Engineering (P.E.), 


B, S.A. . MS.E., University of Alabama. 


NICHOLS, SAMUEL Harvinc, Ja._.____ Professor of Chemistry, 1944, 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Obio State University. 
Professor of English, 


Nist, JORN = = —— 
"A‘B , DePauw University; MA. Ph.D., ‘Indiana University. 

Nix, Gonpo wn Hrwarny—_—_.—_Instructor in Mechanical Engineering, 1964, 

B.S.M.E., NMSALE, Auburn University. 


Nix, TAUL E. _____ __ Instructor and Head Baseball Coach, 1963, 
B.S., Troy State te University; M. Ed., Auburn University, 


Norton, Josern D._. ___ Associate Professor of Horticulture, 1954, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; niversity; Ph. D., Louisiana State University. 
Outurrr, DonaTHON C._ eeeesSSFsSFsFSFSFS nstructor in History, 
B.A., M.A., Auburn University. 


CHARLES RoseRT -——___—_ Associate Professor English, 
Naty University oe esas: M.A., Ph.D., Indiana University rap of . 


* Temporary. 
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1966 
1964 
1967 
1967 
1965 
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1967 
1966 
1967 


Indian School orl Inter- 


i 
"945 
1966 
1967 
1966 
1964 
1967 
1950 
1960 
1955 
1966 


1964 
1967 
1966 


Faculty 


Onn, F —— 
mR, Ate Maurer. ~ aieae Professor of Building Technology (R.A.), 1928, 


Orr, Henry P.__— ne ace eprepenoeieases —Professor essor of Horticulture, 1947, 
B.S., Auburn University; MS., Ph.D., Ohio State University, 

Oswaxr, Lurnen E,____. Assistant Professor clence, 
B.S., Auburn University; Captain, U.S, Army. oY Mabey 's 
Ortis, Sincere. _Professor of Loney Kasomotogy, 1953, 

B, S., Dakota Wesleyan Unive: University; M S., Ph.D., Iowa State Uni 
Ovzts, James W... etn Professor of Speech, 


B. 's; Delta State College; M M. A. ‘University of Mississippi; Ph.D., Ohio State University. 


°PapcetTr, WILLIAM T._.. Instructor of Electrical Engineering, 


B.S.E, E., Auburn University. 





PALLAS, pemos G... .__._.._[nstructor Aerospace Engineering, 
B.S » MLS.C. E., “Auburn ‘University. of a s 
Pitan: ‘Saini Kay_. _.Assistant Professor of Music, 


-M., Drake University; M. M., “Indiana U University. 
*Parker, Metvitte G. —___Instructor of Vocational, Technical, and 
B.S., M.Ed,, North Texas State University. Practical Arts os ANON, 


Parker, WinttAM V._ Ss dDean, Graduate rai essor of 


athematics, 1950, 
A.B., M.A., University of North Carolina; Ph.D., Brown University. 
Parks, Paut FP... ss Assit ald of Animal Science, 
B. S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Texas A&M Universi 


Partin, Ronext L.. a ss0F History, 1937, 
B.S., Middle Tenmoasee & State | University; M.A., Ph.D., Frofesp Shere ae 


Pastorett, Ricranp T...Head, Acquisitions Division and Assistant Professor, 
B.S., Mt. St. Marys College; M.A.L.S,, Florida State University, 


PasTonetT, TomMMa N,... Science jh es and Instructor, 
B.S., Mississippi State University; M.A.L.S., Florida State U 
*Parensow Dortace Ps esis vi School of Business, 
, M.B.A., Auburn University. 
“SE, WaALTon R.. ._...... Head Professor wot Mo ens 1946, 
B.S., Mississippi State. ‘University; “M. A., Ph.D., Louisiana State Universi 
PATTERSON, ADELAID. _ Assistant Professor of English, 1961, 
A.B., University of Richmond; M.A., Auburn University 
Patterson, Ricnann McCarruy— __.Associate Professor of Botany 
and Plant Pathology, 1949, 
B.S., M.S., University of Florida; Ph.D., Pennsylvania State University. 
PATTERSON, Troy B.... Professor v OF Animal Science, 1957, 
B.S., Mississippt State University; M.S., Ph.D. University, 
Peak, Jonn H.___ _.. Head Professor % Fo Foreign Languages, 
A. , Hampden-Sydney College; ‘M.A. Ph.D., University of 
PEARCE. Dornorny Lee. WW .._______Instructor of rh eae = 
B.S., M.S.M., Auburn University. 
Pearson, ALLEN M._ Professor of Zoology-Entomology, 1937, 


B.S., Auburn University; M.S. M.S., , Ph.D., Iowa State University 
PEARSON, Roseat Watts "Research Lecturer in Agronomy and d Soils, 1941, 
BS., Mississippi State University; Ph.D,, University of 
Penensons, ntacien M... Assistant Professor ‘of nip hysiology, 
D.V.M.,. University of Minas Gerais, Brazil; M.S., Ph.D,, University of 
PRET, Heten Hanna Humanities me BibRagnvhec 8nd Js and Instructor _ (Llbrary), 1937, 
A Ne necgh i A Ie Head, Horticultur 
Petes D Y Sst ulture, 
s, M.S., Louisiana State U University; Ph.D., spa University. 
Perry, Norman C. Professor of Mathematics, 1953, 
"B., University of California: OLAS A., Ph.D., " University of Southern 
Persons, Canouine C.. Science Biblio oprevher ont ond Iv Inctructor > tetheoedy 
.B., Mississippi State College for Women, B.S. 
PETERSON, Crances H.______ Assistant Professor of Cull 2 Kagivesrina (P.E.), 
B.C.E., ee Auburn University 
PETEnson aC =~ 2 =e Serie Professor of Chemistry, 1948, 
ES, dekenn Ualeeeity. 


’ = 
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1957 
1962 
1965 
1963 
1967 
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Ropert Oviw______________ Instructor of Electrical Engineering, 1967 
BSE. MS M.S.E.E., Auburn University, Kd nem 


Prec, 5 Vb ete Aina Professor of Architecture, 1961, 1965 
I.D., M.V.C., Ulm Graduate School of Design; Certificate Psychology, University of Zurich. 
Puan, Wiiu1aM L., Jn... Head Professor of Education Administration 

and Supervision, 1966 
B.S., Georgia Southern College; M.A., George Peabody College; Ed.D., Columbia University. 


Parties, CHARLEs L. Professor Electrical Engineeri 1959, 1965 
B.E.E., M.S.E.E., Ph.D., ae ee way vg igh he 
PHILLIPS 


hnology, 1959, 1 
ee — ____ Ansistant Professor of Textile Tec ey, 1959, 1960 


Putten yh | = _Assistant Professor of Speech, 1963, 1967 
B.S., M.Ed., Ed.D., Auburn University. 
Pruiturs, Ray C _Interim Head, Foundations of Education 
Coordinator of, Laboratory aig hy 1961, 1966 
B.S., Middle Tennessee University; M.A., George Peabody College; Auburn University, 
PickArp, Epwarp Earn. _ Assistant Professor = Architecture, 1965 
B .M.Ed., Louisiana State University; B.S B.S., B.Arch., Georgia Institute of Technology. 


PICKERING, WILLIAM ALSTON. Instructor of Political Science, 1967 
A.B., M.A, Emory University. 


gine Diy TNR! a ee oe iy gr te School of Education, 1955 
« Piedmont College; M.A., University of nee Pb.D., Columbia University 


R Head Professor of Aerospace Engineering (P.E.), 1935, 1944 
ghey te Se at Callforaia Inuttete of Teomckory? ee 


Porovics, S Sees Professor of Civil Engineering (P.E.), 1959 
Diploma, Pots nay Polytechnic ye sag ace Candidate of Tech, Science, National Academy 
niversity, 


pee. ‘Heany 2 Associate Professor of Forestry, 1950, 1959 
B.S.F., M.S.F., North Carolina State University. 
PosNiAK, ALEXANDER R._____ Assistant Professor of Foreign Language, 1968 
B.A., University of Maryland; M.S., George Washington University. 
Pown.., Davip tn»... nstructor in Mathematics, 1966 
«+ M.Ed., MS. « Auburn | University. 


THER, Epsunp Exwis___Associate Professor of Zoology-Entomology, 1941, 1950 
BS. Auburn University; M.S., University of Michigan, 
of Chemistry, 1946, 1957 


Price, Epowin O.. —. Professor 
.B., University of Colorado; M.S., Ph. D., ‘Ohio State University. 
Pruett, Henman Ti. Associate Professor of Vocational Technical, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University and Practical Arts Education, 1949, 1960 
PUMPHREY, FRED years rs Dean of Engineering and Director of 
Engineering Experiment Station (P.E.), 1958 
B.A., B.E.E., E.E., D.Sc. (Hon.), Ohio State University. 


Punxe, Hanoitp H._ Eropessor of Education, 1949 
B.S., M.S., “University of Illinois; Ph.D, University of Chica 


*Rassy, Russecr L. ee eee gai aahraerea ‘a Industrial Design, 1965 
B.I, D. » Auburn University, 


Rarver, Rex Kevriy. Associate Professor of Industrial Engineering, 1962, 1965 
B.C.E., M.C.E., Auburn University; Ph.D., Oklahoma State University, 


Ramey, Geonce E, _ Instructor in Civil Engineering, 1965 
B.S.C.E., M.S.C.E., Auburn University. | 


Ray, CHARLES { Asdsiont Professor of Small Animal Surgery 

B.S.A., D.V.M., U niversity of Georgi and Medicine, 1967 
Ranney, J. Buckminster i Venlaanie of Speech; Head, Speech and Hearing 

BA., A. «+ New York University; Ph.D., Ohio State University, Clinic, 1957, 19683 


Ranson, Wriwram F., IIT _._Instructor of Mechanical Engineering, 1967 
B.S., Ss Auburn University, 


was ee a= Associate Professor of Pharmacy, 1948 
Carson-Newman ‘College; B.S., M.S., Auburn University 


WLins, JosErE EPH T. Jantar Professor of Music, 1965 
B.M., M.Music, Louisiana State University. 


*°Ray, Jonn Rosenrr_ Assistant Professor of Physics, 1964 
B. 5. Rose Polytechnic Institute; Fh.D., Ohio University. 


© Temporary. 
** On leave, 
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pe + a ey 1 
oe oe ae Sees — cs Eecpeeor of History, 1950, 1961 
REAGAN, Hucu D._ aac cate Sage Professor istory, 
B.A., M.A . Emory ‘University; Ph.D., University of Texas ia Oths LER CRIS 
REECE, : W. Se echanical neert 
wie M.S., North Carolina State paced ag of Mech of Fiori me so ai 
REED, Coxe S... Assistant Professor of Seohestake: 1967 
S.. M.A,, Ph.D., ‘University ‘of Texas. 
Renuimc, C. J. Research Lecturer of Toxic Pharmacy, \ 1964 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin; LL.B, 
WitituM F,. ______Instructor of Mechanical Ragiakartia: 1966 
B.S,, Rutgers University; M 'S.. Aut Auburn t University. 
RENOLL, EuMo S.. Associate Professor of Agricultural Engineering (P.E.), 1949, 1955 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Iowa State University, 
REYNOLDS, Tep M.._.._ __......_ Instructor in Anatomy-Histology, 1966 
D.V.M., Auburn University. 
RICHARDSON, Don RAMON. ...<dssistant Professor of Speech, 1966 
B.A,, Auburn University; M.A,, , Ph.D., Ohio ‘University. 
RIcHARDSON, eee of E Geography, 1943, 1957 
B.S., Negro eg of peer ong SD chy e _— dies 
RicHanpson, Tuomas J.. Instructor in English, 1965 
B.A., University of Southern “Mississippi; M.A. M.A., , University o of Alabama. 
RirLanp, RarYMonp W... _._..Professor in School of Business, 1957, 1959 
B.S.C., M.A, Ph.D., University of Iowa. 
Rossins, James E... Instructor in School of Business, 1967 
B.S.B.A., M.B.A., Auburn University. 
Houensoy, Nancy C.____. _Assistant Professor of History, 1958, 1964 
B.A., Randolph-Macon Woman's College; M.A., ale eee. 
Rosents, Cuanves SS, Professor of Pathology and Parasitology and 
Director, Alabama Veterinary Diagnostic Laboratory, 1947, 1963 
D.V.M., Auburn University; MS., aye! oars University. 
Rosertson, BenyJAMIn T. ~ Project 0 of Physiology, 1960, 1963 
B.S., University of Kentucky; D.V.M., aa po a nivers! 
Rosrnson, A. Jupe.__ _ Associate Professor of Mathematics, 1923, 1935 
B.S,, Clemson University; } M.A., ‘Emory University 
Rosrson, Ceci, Evcene Associate Professor of Mathematics, 1962, 1965 
B.S., Auburn University; “M.A, . Ph.D., University of Ala 
Rosrmvson, Water J., Jr. Associate Professor of Anca Engineering, 1959, 1966 
B.S.ACA., Auburn Iniversity; M.B.A., University of Denver. 
RovEn, Jenny, Jn. ne __.. Instructor in English, 1955, 1967 
B.S., M.A., Auburn. ‘University. 


Rocers, Howarp T,. Pro Agronomy and Soils, 1942, 1966 
sv nae Polytechnic Institute; M.S. are eB Ae Univers Ph.D., lowa State Uni- 
ity 


Zoology-Entar “Entomology, 1964, 1967 





es. 
Rocens, WILMER A. _____ Assistant ihe Je 
, University of Southern Mississippi; M.S,, Ph. of Aub 
Rorzixs, Guupert H. __ Associate Professor of Dairy Sa aatemied 1948, 1953 
B.S., M.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D., University of Ilinois. 
Rose, Cuances S., Jr. — Assistant Professor of English, 1960 
A.B., Vanderbilt University; M.A., Ph.D., University of Florida, 
Rose, Errnen Professor of Home Economics, 1959 
SF Ss. M.S,, Indiana State University; Ph.D,, Ohio State University 
Rosen, MELvn. | Assistant Professor and Track Coach, Health, 
B.S, M.A., Iowa State University. Physical Education, and Recreation, 1955, 1963 
Rosenpaum, LAWRENCE. Professor and Assistant to the Dean, 
B.M., University of Arizona; M.M., University of Arkansas, Architecture, 1961, 1966 
Ross, Connap H.. Assistant Professor of Art, 1963 
B.F.A,, University “of Ilinais; M.F.A., University of Towa. 
* Ross, Donap R Assistant Professor of Counselor Education, 1967 
A.A. An Coftervile Kansas Ir. Collewe; B.S., Kansas State University; M.Ed., University of Mis- 
University of Arizon 
Rees tar Epcar LW _.._ Assistant Professor of Education, 1963 
a voor Somthers College; M.Ed., Texas Technological College; Ph.D., University of 
ou 
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Rowse, R. D.______ _Assistant Dean Sonos of Agriculture, 1949, 1966 
B.S., M.S., “University of Georgia; Pbh.D., Purdue 


Ruvesitt, Roserr §.___ Assistant dey Sg of (disere. Science, Army ROTC, 1966 
B.S., U.S. Military Academy; Captain, 


R D all esr Electrical Engineeing, 1959, 1963 
USSEISEE, MSEE., University of Tonmenee of x sn 


Sara, Craupe V Assistant, Football Coach, 1964 
'BS., M.Ed., Auburn University. — 

Sanpvers, A. Dewey__.______ Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 1946, 1947 
B.A., DePauw University; M.A., University of Michigan. 

SANDERS, 1. W 1 a Sa te PT Professor of Speech, 1952, 1959 
B.A., Tampa University; B.A., M.A., , University of Florida 

Sanperson, KennetH C._. —._...___ Assistant Professor of Horticulture, 1966 
B.S., Cornell University; M.S., Ph.D., University of Maryland 

Santo-Tomas, MAnra. Science Librarian and Instructor, 1967 
B.S., Kansas State Teachers ‘College; Librarian Degree, University of Havana, 


SANTO-TOR«AS, RavuLt___.._.___....._..General Bibliographer and Instructor, 1967 
* . , University of Havana; M.L.S., Kansas State Teachers College; LL.D., University 
aed 


Saunpans, C HARLES Ricwarp...._..._ Dean, School of Chemistry, 1924, 1950 
S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of "Nebraska, 
SavMDERs Rosert L. Assistant Dean and Professor of Education, 1957, 1965 


4 M. s Ed.D., Auburn University. 
S aLp A. Head P Civil Engineering, 1965 
avers, Dow M.S. SE. Ph.D., University of Florida se Samal 3 eS 


Stasmoeouce, Bit ‘Assistant Professor, Ar Force ROTC, 1967 
B.S., University of Southwestern Louisiana; Major, U.S. Force 
ScARBOROUCH, Joun Lewis... _... Associate Professor of M echanical 


Engineering (P.E.), 1947, 1954 
B.A.E., B.M.E., Auburn University; M.S., University of Alabama. 





Scarsprook, CLARENCE E..._.___.__. Professor of Agronomy and Soils, 1953, 1959 
B.S., Auburn University Pb.D., North Carolina State University. 
ScHAER, Wacten A... Professor of Industrial Design, 19 aba, 1965 


B.A.A., Technical Institute ‘of Berne;  B.LD., M.LD., Ulm Graduate School of Desi 


"SCHAFER, ae in Home Eccnimniek 1966 
B.S., M.S., “ato yn University. 





Scuem Paur ‘a Professor of CRC, 1957, 1960 
A.B., Miami University; A.M., Duke University; Ph.D., Ohio State 

Scue.t, Frep GCG... —Head Professor of Large Animal Surie sida 

D.V.M., Aubum University Medicine, 1956, 1959 

ScHNeipER, ArTuun E,. .—u..dnstructor in English, 1965 
B.A., DePauw University; .M, rw “Florida ‘State Uni University, 

ScHUESSLER, ViRADA K,. Assistant Professor and Coordinator of 
B.A., Judson ec M. Ed,, - Auburn University. Student Personal Service, 1965 

Scuu.tz, F. Bers ____.._....... Special Lecturer, Laboratory Technology, 1962 
B.S., St. sietee = Collen M.D., Georgetown University. 

Sctaten, A. L.. _Assistant Professor, Air Force ROTC, 1965 
BS., Auburn University; », Major, US. "Air Force, 

*Scotr, Epwarp ALLEN Instructor in Large Animal Surgery, 1967 


B. S., Califormia State Polytechnic Institute; D.V.M., Washington State University. 
SELMAN, Ames W,.__ Assistant Professor of Vocational, Technical and 
B.S., M.S., Ed.D., Florida State University. Practical Arts Education, 1964 


SENN, C. L. —___..______._..__..___ Assistant Football Coach, 1945, 1948 


B. $., Auburn | University. 


Srorzmt, Ricuarnp H.. _..Professor of Aerospace Engineering, 1966 
B.S., United States Military ‘Academy; Degree of Mechanical Engineer, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute "of Technology, 


SHANDSs, WAYLAND A., Jr.—Assistant Professor of Botany and Plant Pathology, 1963 
B. S., University of Maine; M.S., University of Delaware. 


SHantz, Hermione.________ Assistant Professor of Foundations of Education, 1966 
B.A., M.A., Michigan State University. 


SHapiro, Jay N.W— ___.__ Assistant Professor of Student Counseling, 1967 
B.A., Brooklyn College; M.A. A., Kent State University; Ph.D., University of Arizona. 
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SHAW, WINFRED A, essor of Mechanical Engineering (F (P.E E.), 1958 
BS .G.E., University of Mississippi; } an »M., University of Texas; University. 
Suet, F, Wayne Associate Professor of yecology and Entomology, 1952, 1965 


B.S., M.S., yee University; Pb.D., Cornell University, 
*SHELL, Witu1AM B,______ Assistant nt Professor of Mi tinh Education, 1965, 1966 
as 2 Wofford College; M.Ed., E.Ed., Auburn U 
SHELTON, Oe Ee ee ae eae Professor in Art, 1967 
B. 7 Vib Memphis State University; M.A., University of Alabama. 
°SHEN, Manta Conerri__.______________ Instructor in Home Economics, 1967 
M.S., Auburn University. 
SHERLING, Wri.LiAM G.__ Associate Pr rojessor © of Aerospace Engineerin 
B.A.E., Auburn University; M.S.A.E., Georgia Institute of Technology, (P_E.), 1947, 1954 
*°SHIELDS, ALAN ar J. ____.Associate Professor of Sociology, 1956, 1963 
B.A., M. A., North Texas State pee Diseey. 
SHIELDs, Rovear P._ __....__Assista essor of Pathology and Parasitology, 1966 
D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University; M. rf e versity of 
Sumx, JEANNETTE C.. : Cotalog Librarian and Instructor, 1963 
B, S.L.S,, B.A., Carnegie Institute of “Technology; M.A., University of Pittsburgh, 
SHorrerrr, Paut E,W. Research Lecturer of Toxicology, Pharmacy, 1964 
B.S., MS., Pb.D., Auburn | University; LL.B., Jones Law 
Suomons, CHantes F..___— Associate Dean, School of Agriculture, 1946, 1951 
B.S., M.S, » Auburn University; Ph.D., Ohio Ag University. 
Sims, Maaviw W... een Assistant Professor of Naval ROTC, 1965 
B. S., University of Mississippi; Lieutenant, | U.S. Na avy. 





*Sms, a Honea}. Instructor in Electrical Engineering, 1967 
E.E., Aoburn | University, 

ates MARIAN J.. eneseween Instructor in Industrial Engineering, 1966 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. L ee ea, 
Stnx, Jacx Mennirr . __. Assistant Professor in Vocational, Technica 

Bat M.S., West Virginia University mh and Practical Arts ago 1967 

SkeLToN, Ronen Byes Hasearck Pro Moke Ph of Foreign Lan é . 1939, 1967 

A.B., Michi State Normal College; Ph.D., sha oe of Mic nabs Certificado 


University o Brazil. Certificado, University 
*°SLAGH, Tim Dewnis___. Associate ce haat of Electrical Engineering, 1958, 1965 
B.S., Michigan College a of Mining and Technology; M.S., Auburn University 


*Smitu, A. Q.. te nn ee eT English, 1965 
B.A., M.A, University ‘of Iowa. 
Sarru, Cuarnves BE. nstructor in Electrical Engineering, 1967 


B.E.E., M.S., Auburn University. 

Smrrn, Donatp Max Agricultural Engineer, Field Superintendent, 1962 
B. ’A., Auburn University. er 

= an hool ricu a a re 

Smirn, Epwin V.__ Dean, Sc Ass sy Hh ap Ration, 1999, 1951 
B.S.. Auburn University; M.S., Ph.D., 1b State | bene 

Situ, Frovp S.__Associate Professor Of Machanton’ Engineering (P.E.), 1946, 1955 
B.S.. Virginia Military Institute; B.S.Ch. M.S.Ch.E., B.S.M.E., Auburn University 

Smrrn, Ricuanp Kent __.____Assistant Professor of Psychology, 1965 
B.A., MA,, University of Montana; Montana; Ph.D., Tulane University. 

Smrra, Ronext G- _Associate Professor of Animal Science, 1961, 1963 

. Elmburst College; M.S., .. Ph.D. University of Illinois College of Medicine. 

mee Witt STEPHEN __... Alumni Professor of Speech, 1952, 1959 
B.Ed, .. Northern Illinois State University; M.A., PR.D., Stanford University 

"SOLOMON Jack PayNE___ Instructor in English, Peal 

Troy State University; M.A., Teachers College, Columbia University: Ed.S., George 


Peatiods College. 
"SOLOMON, OuviA Prenezza________-_._...._ Instructor in English, 1963 


B., M.A., University of Alabama. 
Seas FRANK M.. ate Professor of Physics, 1943, 1946 
B.S, Auburn University: M.A., Ph.D., University of Illinois, 


APACE, onn E, __Instructor in Microbiology, 1965 


V.M., Ohio State University. 
SPEARS, WiuiaM D.. Head Professor of Psychology, 1961 


. M.Ed., University “of Chattanooga; a; Ph.D., Peabody College. 


ad i 
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Speen, WILLIAM ARTHUR____.._______ Professor of Architecture, 1962, 1967 
B.S.Arch., Clemson University; M.Arch,, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institu 


SPEN Gary DALe______ Assistant essor Educati Di ct 
BS. MA. Ed.D., Arizona State redlass, iti saad Poe Clinic, 1963 


Sesncen, Luty Hestern______ Associate Professor of Home Economics, 1928, 1935 
» M.S., Oklahoma State t University. 


senses G Di ___ Associate Professor of Animal Science, 1950 
B.S., M.A., Ph.D., , University of Missouri, 


STALNAKER, Carrot C... Associate Professor i in School of Business, 1937, 1946 
B.A., State College of Iowa; M.A., University of 


STANALAND, EvucEene E,..._ Assistant rated in School of Business, 1960, 1964 
B.S., Huntingdon College; M.B.A., University of Alabam 


Sreece, H. Ertsworrn____. Research Professor in School of Business, 1949, 1951 
B.A., M.A,, ee of Nebraska; Ph.D., State University 


ae ee ___Assistant Professor of Music, 1967 
B.M Peabody y Conservatory. 


STEVENS, FRANK essor Chemistry, 1947, 1959 
BS., tere ii ary Illinois; 1] Ph. b.D., Iowa State aioe of 7 


*STrewant, Cuances Davip—— Instructor in eeevneree Graphics, 1959, 1965 
B.S., University of Alabama; B.S S.A.E., Auburn Universi 

Stimpson, Rircare P.._.__ Professor 3 te Foc Studios, Air Force ROTC, 1967 
B.S., Furman Shey Colonel, U.S, Force 

Strokes, CHARLIE Mac _ Associate Professor of Agricultural 
B.S., M.S,, Auburn University, Engineering (P.E.), 1937, 1962 

Sroney, Brrr ALLAN _.....—..nstructor of History, 1967 
B.A., Adarms State College; M. M.A., ‘University ry of Kentucky, 

Srreet, Donato R.— _ Assistant Professor in School of Business, 1965 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; 1 Ph.D., Pennsylvania State University. 

© STREN D. Rateu _ Alumni Be bond of Animal Science, 1961, 1967 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; . Ph.D., Corne 


STROUD, Oxronp aia hepa of English, 1950, 1957 
B.S., M.A,, Auburn University. 


Srunkizr, D. G. Agronomy and Soils, 1925, 1942 
B.S., Auburn University; ~ M. S., lowa ” ____ Profenor of Ph.D gan State University. 


Sumpter, GLENN Roy, III. Assistant Professor in Home Economics, 1967 
B.A., Bob Jones University: M.S,, Ph.D., Florida State University. 

SwartHout, CHARLENE _... Associate Professor in Learning Resources, 1967 
B.S., ae Ed.D.., Wayne State University, 

Sweeny, J. B. Jr. Professor Naval Science, 1966 
B.A, ‘Amherst College; LLB. “University of “Maryland; aptain, U.S. Navy, 

Swincie, Homer Scorr Professor of Zoology-Entomology, 1929, 1959 
B.S., M.S., D.Sc, (Hon.), Ohio § State eps 

Swinson, WeLvoN Franx__ Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 1964 


B.A., Rice University; B.S. M.E., Texas Techno caical College; M.S.M.E., Texas A&M Univer- 
sity; “Ph.D., University of Ilinais. 


Sykes, MALTBy_ — _.Professor of Art, 1942, 1954 
Studied with Wayman Adams, ‘Diego Rivera, John Sloan, George C. Miller, Femand Leger, 
Stanley William Hayter, and Andre Lhote. 


*Szmassy, Ciara I, Instructor in Learning Resources Center, 1962, 1965 
L.L.D., University of Pecs” (Hungary), 
Szr.assy, SANpon____ ___Head, Science and Technology Division and 


Associate Professor (Library), 1961, 1965 

L.L.D., dehy aed of Budapest; M.A.L.S., Indiana University. 

TAMBLYN, Joun W. _ Professor of Music, 1948, 1962 
B.S., BS., Auburn University; M.Mus., Ph.D., University of Rochester 

Tancern, Genatp Evucene Professor of Mechanical Engineerin ng (P.E.), 1958, 1960 
B.S., South Dakota § School of Mines and Technology; M.S., Brown University; Ph.D, Okla- 
home State University. 

Taucner, Acnes B... Assistant Professor of Art, 1963 
B.F. A. M.F.A., University of Iinots, 

*Tayiorn, Howanp M._ Research Lecturer, Agronomy und Soils, 1966 
B.S., Texas Technological College; Ph.D., University of California. 


® Temporary. 
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Tayton, ZELMA Lowe ., Jn.— Assistant Research Professor of Chemical 


B.S.Ch.E., University of Idabo; M.S., Auburn University; a a ee ane ar Wh eto 
Ce Ne Assistant Professor of Educational Administration, 1963 


B.S. M.S.,, Ed.D., ~ Atbura University 


T Patracia ANNE... Assistant P Patholo 
Een, | coon iy Hing remind an wate A of gy and Parasitology, 1959, 1963 


Teccins, Jonn E. __<issistant Professor of Chemistry, 1966 
B.S., Sheffield University; AM., “Ph.D., Boston University, 

Ternmii, ALAN R._ __Instructor of Mechanical Engineering, 1966 
B.S,, M.E., Pennsylvania St. State University. 

" TRRRILL Laura Lea Assistant Professor of Home Economics, 1967 

» Ouachita University; MS., | Pennsylvania State Univerity 

aieren G. DonaLp. ___ Assistant Professor of Physics, 1966 
B.S., "University of Richmond; ‘Ph.D., Uni University of North Carolina 

THomasson, C. Larry ___. Associate Krotesibe of Pharmacy, 1966 


B.S., University of Cincinnati; Ph.] Ph.D., U University of Florida, 


Tuompson, Sripney Legs Associate Profess or of Mathematics, 1937, 1948 
B.S,, Birmingham-Southern College; M.S., Tulane University; M.A., University of Michigan, 


THORNTON, Ronerr W.____. Associate essor Engineering Graphics, 1966 
B.S., Ohio State University; M.A., Colorado ne ithe Pe ‘sas pci 


Tauatow Donatp L._.___-____ Associate Professor o f Agronom and Soils, 1967 
» MS., Kansas State University; Ph.D., Mia State University. ~ 

ois sot C= Assistant Professor in Foundations of Education, 1967 
B.S. , Ph.D., University of ' of Ti 

Tow REND, Joun Epwarp “Apsiatant Professor in Aerospace Engineering, 1967 
A.B., M,A., Bob Jones University; M.S., Purdue University. 

THANEDE, Wim R, Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 1967 
A.B., Harvard University; | Ph.D., ‘University of Georgia. 

Trucks, Louis B. _____Assistomt nt Professor of industrial Engineering (P.E.), 1964 
B.S,, Auburn University; M.S., University of Pittsburgh 

TRUELOVE, Bryan... Associate {Profesor of Botany and Plant Pathology, 1967 
B.Sc., "Ph.D., University of Sheffield. 

Tucker, Howarp F,..________ Associate Professor of Animal Science, 1949, 1962 
B.S. M.S., Pb.D., Auburn University, 

Torx, WruAM Brooce. _ Assistant Director of Student Health, 1965 

5S., Auburn University; M. D., Louisiana State University Medical Center. 

Tween, 4 bot Se Assistant Professor of Psychology, 1956, 1964 
B.S., Aube University; Ph.D., Florida State esta . sal ws 

T Lo K..__ Assistant P or of H P. us ucation 

URNER, LovIse ant Professor of Re ion, 1937, 1948 

B.A., Southwestern Louisiana University; M.A., M.S. tpubdans State University 


*TurRNeR, Maxine T.. ld nstructor of English, 1967 
A.B., Huntingdon College; M.A., Auburn t University. e of Bust ‘coe 
OTHEL Dean of School ustiness, 
besa Univ weary ney Tulsa; LL.B., - University of “Arkansas; 5 hy: Ph.D., University of Texas. 
Turney, D, M.S Associate Professor of Animal Science, 1940, 1962 
B. S., Auburn University; M.S., University of Illinois. 
Unepacn, Annoip W.__. Professor of Health, Physical Education and 


Recreation, 1944, 1945 

B.S., Southwestern State Teachers College; M.A., Colorado = ees she cation. 

, : == mni Associate Professor echan 

VACHON, REGINALD I =e, |” of ote <a okh 1980 
B.M.E,, M.S.N\S., Auburn University; Pbh.D., Oklahoma State University. 

*Vatieny, Georcia Gs SSS A ssistanit£ Professor of Psychology, 1951, 1963 
B.S., MLA .. Louisiana State University; M.S., Auburn University 

*VAN CLEAvE, Atpernt Ray es Instructor of Mathematics, 1967 
B.A., Alabama College; M.A., University ty of Alabama. 

VAN DE Mark, Mitprep §._..__________ Professor of Home Economics, 1948, 1964 
B.S., Auburn sherpa, M.A., Columbia University. 

rofessor of Home Economics, 1967 


Cee 
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VAUGHAN, JoHN THOMAs.__________ Associate Professor of Large Animal 
D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University. Surgery and Medicine, 1955, 

VENTRI Cant, ALrrep_____ Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering, 
B.S.E.E., M.S., Ph.D., Pennsylvania State University. 


VESTAL, Toss M., Jn____Head Pro exsor. Mechanics Engineering (P.E.), 
B.S.M.E., B.S.E.E., M.S.M.E., Texas versity; Ph Stanford University. 


VICKERY, Ut a vage a ee = hed of Debate, 
.A,, Auburn University. 


‘ines “Gian Lou! Associate Professor of Chemical Engineering, 1953, 
B.S., M.S., Columbia ‘University, 

Wane, Mence L.. _..... Assistant Professor of Army ROTC, 
B.A., Jacksonville State University; Major, U.S. Anny. 

WAaLpEN, JoHN CLAYTON...._____._ Assistant Professor of Education 

Administration, eat gp and Guidance 

B.A., University of California; M.A., California State Co Claremont 

Watonor, Hersert____.__. Assistant Professor in Health, Physical Edu- 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. cation and Recreation, 1960, 


Ve I: ee tate Professor se0r Of Art, 1961, 
B.A., intece State College; M.F.A., University of Southern 


Waker, Donavp F,__ Professor of Large Animal Surgery and She ticae 1958, 
D.V.M., Colorado St niversity. 
Wart, Minn Head of Catalog Division and Associate Professor 
(L ibrary), 1947, 
A.B., Tift College; B.S.L.S., Peabody College; M.Ed., Auburn Universi 
**Watts, Bury G.________.________Associate Professor of Music, 1961, 
B.M., Baylor University; M.Mus., Manhattan School of Music. 
“Walls, OO Instructor of Art, 
TAs M.F.A,, Auburn University. 
Bs aly By WARNE ies __.._...._ Instructor in Foreign Languages, 
B.A., Shorter College; M.A., University of Alabama. 
Watters, Kenneta W.— Instructor in Philosophy, 
B.A., "Roosevelt University; M.A., ‘Northwestern - University. 
WaARBINGTON, THOMAS af Assistant Professo Foreign uages, 1960, 
B.S. Mississippi College: M ee naity a vith thes oh Sanne 
Warp, BENJAMIN P._. seg eset Te Professor of aioe Engineering (P.E.), 
BS., U.S. Naval Academy; M.S.M.E., Columbia Universi 
Ww Cc, H._ rofessor Chemist , 1957 
8S. Indiana State Teachers College; M.S., Saanvieaeine sor of Che Pas ne Ualvorsity 
*Wanrp, Cuarn.iorre R.... Assistant Professor of "Physica, 1959, 
B.S., University of Kentucky; M.S., Pb.D., Purdue University 


WARMAN, y panne ames C.__ Director of Water Resources Research Institute, 
A.B., M.S., West Nag . University, 


Warner, CArrouy R., Jr. nq {tesietant Professor of Military Science, 
B.S., aiveniae = Maryland; Major, U.S. 
WakneErR, Joun Ectsworta_—_____Head, 1b Social Science Division and 
Associate Profeane essor (Libr } 1980, 
B.S., B.S.L.S,, New York State Teachers College; M.A. D., Columbia 
WARREN, Ly) eS eS eb ee Science, 1055, 
” Michigan State University; M.S., Texas A&M University; Ph.D., University of Missouri. 
Por dnce, WriuaM TT. Assistant Professor in Health, Physical 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. Education and Recreation, 1958, 
Warens, Wirtt1aM T.___ _________ Professor of Textile tile Engineering, 1958, 
B.S.T.E., Clemson University; M.S,, Institute of Textile T 
Watson, Jack E.— ____ Assistant Evopeswor Of of Zoology. cand Entomology, 
BS., myers State College; M.S., 
Ww poe ees siend ‘and Soils, 1939, 
ae Ss. “Auburn University; Ph.D., =e agg sor of Agr v 
Weaver, ANprew M. _ Associate Professor tof Educn Education, 
B.S., Tennessee Technological University; M.A., Ed.D., University of 
Weeks, Kar L. Assistant Professor of Military Science, Army ROTC, 
Major, U.S. Army. 
© Temporary. 
®° On leave. 
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WESTMORELAND, F 
EMORELAND, FRANELIN Dei nant Professor, Army ROTC, 1065 
WarTEensy, Frankvtege__._____.____ Assistant Professor of Economics, 1966 


A.B., Alabama College; M.S., Ph.D., University of North Curolina. 


WHARTENBY, Hanny ALLEN ______Associate P F 
B.A., Temple University; M.A., Ph.D., tale gl wl of orengn Languages, 1966 


WaaTier James C,, Jn.—____Instructor in Economics ae Bisons 
» M.B.A., Auburn University, Administration, 1965 
WHEA see agri ALTER B,. ________ Instructor in Laboratory Technology, 1966 
B.S., eee ge acer “College; M.T., (ASCP) Linyd Noland Womanoston: 
mITe, CHARLES Rayo Associate Professor Industrial néering, 1966 
B.S.M.E., M.S.LE., TED. LE. Purdue eae of = Engi : 
Whar. Mose ee Agricultural Economics, 1950, 1960 
B.S., Auburn University; wes PhD Pre niversity. : ’ : 
“Warr, Vinainta C,_.___Asso Professor of of Foods and Nutrition, 1954, 1966 
+ Alabama College; M.S., -sarsaiee o 


Wicrcrien, Rosert D. Professor of Anatomy-Histology, 1959 
D.YV.M., University of Georgia; M.S., Ph.D,, lowa State University. 

WiitMan, Hanotp SS nstrctor in Elementary Education, 1967 
B.LM., Auburn University, 


Wiccrns, Acee M, Professor of Large . Animal Surgery and Medicine, 1946, 1959 
DV. M,, Auburn University; M.S., Kansas State University. 





Warsete, Earn. L,— Associate Professor ‘of Ai of Animal Science, 1956 
: S., Oklahoma State University; Pb.D., University of 
Winans. Many Exvrzasern_.... oe ee roadie S ecrian and 
Instructor (Labrary » A858, 1962 
A.B., Alabama College; M.A., Emory University; M.5.L.5,, University of rolina, 
Wiixen, Leon O., Jn. Associate Professor of ehccaas 1963 
BS., py University; M.S., Ph.D., University of Texas. 
Wien, Viera V._______._ Assistant Professor of Elementary Education, 1966 


BS., MEd. Ut in of Georgia, 


a | Professor oundations ae cation, eats 
e a ” Sty Ba Baylor University; fiead ee. yh ey mi fs Ph.D D., Universi 


WiLLiAMs, Bynon Jr nanan. Professor of Wee 1951, 1962 
B.S., M.S. Ph.D., Ef nim pe of Florida, 

Wits, Cartes E._ SS Assistant Professor of Architecture, 1967 
B. Arch., Texas A&M University. 


Wiitams ELrzaBETH Gunaxs _Assistant Professor in School of Business, 1946, 1959 
. MS., Auburn University 


Waa. ne Frojeaer 0 of MM Mathematics, 1934, 1945 
, Birmingham-Southern College; M.S., Auburn . University of Michigan, 
Wastava Huc Profesor of Art, 1957, 1959 


oy) C1 ee ee 
B.A.A., Anbors University; M.F.A., A.E.D., Columbia University 
WriuraMs, Lecanp H,. Director, Computer Center, Associate f Mather : 


tics, 
B.S., University of South Carolina; M.S., University of Georgia; Ph. Se University, 
WiiuraMson, Evw C. _Associate Ligaen of History 
a oa and P. nem 1957, 1963 


A.B., M.A., University of Florida; Ph.D., University of ae Roo 
Wius, Benjamin... Assistant Professor, Army ROTC, 1967 
B.S., United States ; Military Academy; Captain, U.S., Army, 


Wiutson, Lowe. E._ Associate Professor Agricultural Economics, 1960, 1963 
RS. Murray State University; M.S., Lentil? Kentucky; Ph.D., University of of Milnois, 


Wir, Geratp R.___ SS SSS Assistant Professor of & Microbiotogd, 1962, 1965 
B.S., Westem Kentucky State University; M.S., Clemson Uni 
Waxcanp, Jorn W.______ Assistant Professor of “se ONG Ebwrateaind 1957, 1962 
S., Auburn University. 
Wincarp, Rosert Evcexn——Head Professor of Chemical Engineering, 1932, 1963 
B.S., 


VM. 4 


po Acsthlela 
Colorado State University. ne, 1962, 1963 
° ——. 
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Wrrnexnsroon, Don M M——-Assookate Professor of Large Anitnal Surgery 


D.V.M., cee of Georgi and Medicine, 1964 
bina p WALTER N Instructor in Mathematics, 1966 
Auburn Univemity; M. S., DePaul .S., DePaul University. 
Wo .verton, CiypE. SST instructor of Foreign Lan es, 1966 
B.A., University of Akran. of ” _— 
Womack, Asner W.———_ Instructor in School of Business, 1966 


BS., M. “s AIS University. 


W SO ee eee ee English, 1952, 1965 
Ene Sanaa State peen = + M.A,, University of pate RE: of Vanderb t ee 


scans Ropsnr JoserpH__..____________Instructor in seated of Business, 1967 
B.S.B.A., M.B.A., Auburn University. 


Cc oo Physiol nd Pharmacology, 1958, 
Wosetar nent aae tener Oh anos mal Seeetireingl TE. 8 


Wricut, James S,.-  —EEeesesesesenstructor in Physiology, 1967 
B.S., M.S., Clemson University. 


Wricut, THomas L. ______Associate Professor of English, 1960, 1964 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Tulane University. 
Yeacer, Joserpx H._____Head, Department of Agricultural Economics, 
and Rural Sociology, 1946, 1964 
B.S., M.S,, Auburn University; Ph.D., Purdue University. 
Yrevomc, Katrina_______ Assistant Professor in Secondary Education, 1965, 1967 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
Younc, Luruer M... Associate Professor of Health, Physical Education 
B.S., M.S., Auburm University and Recreation, 1944, 1959 
Younec, Ricnarnp Ear.e_. . Assistant Professor of phase: Lo ree 
t 
B.S., Florence State College; M.A., University of Vermont; M.Ed., Ed.D., Auburn teins 
Yu, James C. M.- ______ Assistant + Erofessor in’ Mechanical Engineering, 1967 
B.S., 6 ei Taiwan University; M.S, Virginia Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D niversity 
Sih OT eterna ee i alae ___Assistant Professor, Naval ROTC, 1967 
B.A.. St. Bernard College; Lt,, U.S, Navy. 
Zrecien, Pau F. ae ate, Professor of Chemistry, 1949, 1958 
B.S., Otterbein College; ‘ollege; M.S., Ph.D,, University of Cincinnati. 





EMERITI, 1967 


DravucHon, RALPH Brown. President Emeritus, August, 1965 
B.S., M.S., Auburn Univ ersity; ‘LL.D, Birmingham-Southern College; L.ILD.. Samford Uni- 
versity; LL.D., Univ versity of Alabama. 

Auten, Rocern W.—— Dean Emeritus of the School of Science and 

Literature, June, 1967 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; M.S., University of Michigan; Ph.D., Columbia University. 

AtLison, Fren. ager, essor Emeritus of Physics, March, 1961 
A.B., Emory and Henry College; M. 4. University of Virginie; D.Sc, Auburn Uni- 
versity; D., Emory and Henry College. 

Atvorp, Ben Finiry_ Professor Emeritus of Research Data Analysis, June, 1966 
B.S., M.S,, University of Illinois 

Aremson, T. P. Professor Emeritus of Foreign Languages, March, 1961 
Ph.B., A.B., Lebanon ‘University; M.A., University of Georgia. 

BaAsorne, CLEBURNE A.. ~Profertor crab ae eee Engineering, June, 1963 
B.S. M.S,, Auburn University; M.A,, Ph.D. eolumbie University. 
BurxHarot, E, WALTER... Professor Emeritus of Architecture, June, 1964 

B.S., Arch., Washington State ‘University; M.S., Arch., Columbia University. 

Canvovitz, Gries H. Professor Emeritus of Electrical Engineering, June, 1965 

B.S., M.S.E,E., Auburn im University. 


Correpce, WrtiAmM Houston. Associate Professor Emeritus of 
Industrial 


Engineering, June, 1966 
B.S., Oklahoma State University; M.S., Auburn University. 


Eaton, W. H.._.____ Associate Professor Emeritus of Dairy Husbandry, March, 1961 
B.S., North Carolina State University. 


Epwanps, CHARLES WESLEY Registrar Emeritus, June, 1966 
B.S,, Auburn University; M.A, », Harvard University. 
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Exrzonpo, YNDALECIO ANDRES_. _.._Associate Professor Emeritus of 
B.S.C. £.. B.S.M.E., M.S., Auburn University, Mechanical Engine . June, 1966 
Gosser, Leo G... _.Professor Emeritus of English, June, 1967 


B.S., Kirksville State College; Ph. b.D., - University of Chicago. 
Grmes, J. C._ Professor Emeritus of Animal Husbandry and Nutrition, March, 196) 
B.S., University of Tennessee; M.S., University of Kentucky. 
Guyton, Faye E._ Professor Emeritus of Zoology-Entomology, June, 1963 
B.S., M.S., Ohio State University 
Hoeprnen, THEODORE Cait: arses Ep manerwns of English, June, 1966 
B.S., Memphis State University; M. A. Vand 
HourTsec., Wicsun Hau __ Professor Emeritus, Athletic Department, June, 1963 
A.B., University of Missouri. 
Ispeux, C. L.. Professor Emeritus of Horticulture, March, 1961 
B.S., Auburn University; M. S., Ph.D., M hart State University. 
Jones, Dan T. Professor Emeritus of Industrial Laboratories, June, 196) 
Diploma, ey ‘University 
KupERNA, JEROM Professor Emeritus of Education, June, 1962 
S., M.A., Michigan § State University. 
me Joun Ricwanp -_ —P essor Emeritus of English, 1964 
abe~p3 University; : AM. “Ph.D., ., Harvard U 
Pers, Jou Associate Professor Emerittis of Mathematics, March, 1961 
B. E. Ea ‘Auburn University. 
Rrrenre, Vincin1a Corsin.__..__ Associate Professor Emeritus of Home 
B.S., M. S. Tiairabaty of Kentucky. Economics, June, 1966 
Rosson, A. Jupe_ Associate Profesor! Emeritus of Mathematics, June, 1967 
B,S., Clemson University; M.A., Emory U 
Rog, Jom W W. — Associate Fi Professor Emeritus ‘of Foreign Languages, March, 1961 
{. rm 
Sanac, L. M.- set Se Emeritus of Engineering Graphics, March, 1961 
B.S., University « of North Carolina; M.S., Auburn U rm > j 1069 
Seat, James Lewis. ee SS meritus 0 otany, Jane, 1 une, 
B.S.Ag.. fhe, Clmoass University; M.S., Iowa "Profesor Ph.D., University 
Spann, Ransom D...___ Professor Emeritus of Electrical Engineering, June. 1964 
B. S. E.E., E.E., Auburn rigors Gs he Sc of H 
ALKER.___ t hool 
a ees oe B.S., M.A., eee tne Economics June, 1966 
Ss Aubert T... __ Associate Professor Emeritus o 
as. U.S. Naval Academy; M.S., Harvard University, Engineering, June, 1967 
Wane, LAMAR Mrs... Head Professor Emeritus of Horticulture, June, 1966 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
Watwoop, VERNON BEL Professor Emeritus of Civil Engineering, June, 1966 
B.C.E., M.C.E., Auburn University. 
Ware, Raymond H.__.- — — ae soll of Education, April, 1965 
Southwest Missouri State College; A College; A.M., University of Chicago; 
bab, Columbia University. 
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Autcoop, James Louis. Maintenance Custodian, Women’s Dormitories, 
ANDERSON, JAMES A, Production Manager, Educational TV, 1964, 
B.A., University of Alabama. 
Anprews, Rusy §..._._-__. - Housemother, Magnolia Dormitories, 1961, 
ATTLEBERGER, Frepenick RAYMOND. Instructor in Lahoratory 
{.T., Franklin School of Science and Arts, geen J , 1941, 
Bamey, Besste__._______ Chief bith PBX, Buildings and Grounds, 1947, 
BALL, 3 JOnN Coorer Ia: cnet eee-Director of Nonacademic Paccinel 
Auburn University. 
Bannow, Witt1am Owens_._.__ Senior Counselor, Student Ergnnenon 
A.B., Birmingham-Southern College; M.A., Peabody College. Service, 1948, 
Barton, Frema C.. _Head Resident of Dana Gatchell Hall, 1956, 
Beaty, Maupe F.W............ : Head Resident, Dowell Hall, 
Beckwith, Wituiam H... __. Director of Sports Public Relations, 1951, 
B.S,, Auburn University. 
BeNnTLEY, CHARLES S._ Assistant Dean of Student Affairs, 1951, 
B.S., "MS., Auburn University. 
Bicke., Marcarer FEF... Tabulating Equipment Supervisor, 
Business Office, 1945, 
Back, Henny G., Jn._.__Electronics Technician in Electrical Engineering, 
BLACKSHEAR, Dav WENDELL_. = . Programmer, 
B.S., Georgia State College: IBM Education Center. 
Bourwect, CHances E.. ... Education and Training Specialist, Air Force, 
S.Sgt.. U.S, Air Force. 
wih ey Woo Je = ————————— _..._Instructor, Army ROTC, 
BowMaN, Josera R. Construction Engineer, Buildings and Grounds, 
Bracxin, GLENN H., Jr... Studio Supervisor, Educational TV, 
Brapeerry, Geonce L....._ Associate Secretary, Alumni Association, 1951, 
B.S,, University of Georgia, 
BrasHen, Ronerr C.__ sa. Supply Sergeant, Army ROTC, 


S.Set., U.S. Army. 


Buncess, Joun Rosenr _.Purchasing Agent, Business Office, 








Burnoucus, CHantes R......_ Maintenance Mechanic, Buildings and Grounds, 
Boks, Ache ._Head Resident of Hollifield Hall, 1964, 
Caine, Leon D.__ Floor Maintenance Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 1946, 
Ca.noun, Gussre R.. ___Assistant to the Dean of Women, 
B.A., M.A,, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute. 
CAMPBELL, Guiapys T. (lead Resident, Keller Hall, 
Carmack, Donoray D,.....__.______Chief Clerk, Drake Infirmary, 
Canci.e, Taupy__. __ Editor, University News Bureau, University Relations, 
Canter, Atrnep R. _._.__.___ Housing Manager, Married Students Housing, 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Curupress, Berry W._......_. Budget Clerk, Business Office, 1965, 
CunisTeNBerry, Eva RR... Food Service Manager, Food Service, 1966, 
B.S., Foods and Nutrition, “Auburn University 
CLements, Cuanies W.___ Radiation Source Technician, Nuclear Science, 
Cottey, Woonor L... ..  Storeroom Supervisor, Food Service, 
ConnELL, Portus B.S ibrary §$Assistant, 1958, 


Coos, ON”) A __....Director of Auburn Union, 
.A., M.A,, Birmingham-Southern College. 





Corr, RALEIGH... ____.....Laboratory Mechanician, Physics, | 

Cuuzars, J. W._.______Maintenance Custodian, Magnolia Dormitories, 1945, 

Davipson, WILLIAM M., Ja. Sports Editor, Auburn Athletic Department, 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Davnrince, Evetyn tt tttstsCSséCWead Resident, Auburn Hall, 


Davis, Joun C... Professional Horseman, Large Animal Surgery and Medicine, 


1954 
1966 


1963 


19-44 
1959 


1967 


1951 
1962 


1965 
1958 


1965 
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Dawson, Miiiarp E. Chie} Security Officer, Buildings and Grounds, 1951 
Ditwortn, Ben PP Assistant Supervisor of Vocational Agriculture, 1946, 1958 
B.S., Mississippi State Universit ty. 
Dixon, CanoLyn J... Archives Assistant, Library, 1960, 1965 
BS., Auburn University. 
Doroucn, J. D, ___________Pest Control Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 1949 
Epen, THomas M Jr _. ......Producer-Director, Educational TV, 1955, 1962 
B.S,, Aubum ae ae 
E.iis, CHARLOTTE Staff Nurse, Drake Infirmary, 1967 
R.N. » Birmingham Baptist ‘Hospital ‘School of } Nursing, 
Evus, Tueo H. ..Computer Scientist, Computer Center, 1960, 1964 
B.A., B.S.A,, M.S.A., -PhD., University of Orcas 
Fick, Genacoine SHARPE. _.__.... Head Resident, Boyd Hall, 1967 
Firzpatnick, Pari M.— we and Staging Supervisor, Educational Television, 1966 
B.F.A., Auburn Universi 
FLournNoY, Georce B... __. —__—__Resident Manager, Plainsman Dormitory, 1963 
B.S., Auburn University, 
FORTENBERRY, Rovent Nei_son_... . Director, Choctaw County School 
B.A., M.Ed., Mississippi College. Improvement Program, 1965 
Foster, Dorris... ...... Head Resident, Kate Teague ie Hall. 1967 
B.S., Troy State University. 
Fosrer, Gronce C..____ Assistant to the Dean, School of Arts and Sciences, 1952 
B.S., Auburn University. 
FRANKLIN, JAMeEs L,. _...... Operations Supervisor, Computer Center, 1966 
Furman, Ricnarp __...._ Administrative Clerk, Army ROTC, 1967 
Sp 5, U. S. Amy. 
GALBREATH, Durwanp H.-S . Executive Officer, Army ROTC, 1963 
B.S., United States Military Academy; Lt. Col., USA, 
Ganpecen, Lynn M.___.._. _ Assistant Food Service Manager, Food 
« Mississippi State College for Women. Service, 1964, 1967 
Cems Smoney E,.. A sistant Bursar, Business Office, 1967 
B.S., Auburn University, 
Gipson, Atrnep E. Accelerator Technician, Nuclear Science Center, 1966 
Guisson, Guenn A. s- |_—._ Education Training Specialist, Air Force ROTC, 1966 
TS Sxt., U.S. Air Force. - nd 
M Administrative Assistant, Buildings a 
Oe ta : Grounds, 1962, 1964 
Gaay, lane A ta Laboratory Mechanician, Civil Engineering, 1955 
Green, Howarp W,.___ Assistant Supervisor in Vocational Agriculture, 1948, 1958 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
GrirFrm, Honace E.,..____—.........--—-—__—— _. Instructor, Army ROTC, 1967 
Staff Sergeant, U.S. Army. 
Gricspy, ALTON Wayne. SSS Laboratory Mechanician, Physics, 1964 
Hamunron, DonaLp Wayne— Laboratory Mechanician, Aerospace Engineering, 1966 
Haney, Patrre_._.__ Administrative Assistant, Alumni Office, 1934, 1963 
a citer. Witisias fo. ee cee Army ROTC, 1966 
SGM, U.S, Army. 
Hawkins, Cart J. ________ Shop Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 1959 
Henny, Paut W.... Director of Auxiliary Enterprises, 1954, 1965 
HeKnen, Fannie SSS Heard Resident of Dunn Hall, 1965 
Ci Oe CS ea a RE 4 Electrical Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 1943 
Hives, Mauissa C.-C eaed Resident of Dormitory B, 1960, 1962 
Hrrencock, Bert, Jr. _ Assistant Admissions Officer, 1966 
B.A., Auburn University; “M.A., University ‘of Oregon. 
Hockman, Yncs, WARREN D,.— ______ Instructor, Naval Science, 1965 
Hopce, Rosert E., Jn.______ Education Training Specialist, Air Force ROTC, 1968 
HOLLINGSWORTH, Stites. Head Resident, Glenn Hall, 1956 
Hour, Durwoop..... ee oe J nstrument Maker, Physics, 1964 
Hoop, Ricnarp L...._- _ Asalatant Janitor Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, a 


Hornssy, Jesste DowDLe ___Laboratory Mechanician, Mechanical Engineering, 
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HowaArnp, Mirrornp K. re ee a 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Hupson, Buy RW. ~~ Paint Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 
Hupson, Franx L._______. Building Services Supervisor, Auburn Union, 1959, 
Jackson, Horris C. SSS CdLaboratory Mechanician, Physics, 
Jackson, Jack ANDREW. __Radiation Source Technician, Nuclear Science, 
JENKINs, eae as Resident of Harper Hall, 1954, 
Jen«xins, Feanx W. ounselor III, Vocational Rehabilitation Service, 1949, 


A.B,, Emory Rs oom rg M.Ed., Auburn University. 


JoHNsoN, WENDELL W.— 
A.A., University of Minnesota. 





Joutry, H,. H.______.._._ Laboratory Mechanician, Aerospace Engineering, 
Jonrs, Dittanp F.______ Assistant to the Director, Buildings and Grounds, 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Jorns, HANIEL —— Assistant to Dean of Engineering, 1958, 
B.A., Millsaps College; B. D,, “Duke University; B.C.E., Auburn University 
Jones, Marrm M._.....___ Assistant Food Service Manager, Food Service, 
Jongs, WiLuiaM LL. SSS Supervisor, Duplicating Service, 1949, 
Jorpan, Everyn Warxen. Counselor, Student Counseling Service, 1964, 


B.A., University of South Carolina; M.A., Auburn University. 





Jumver, James W., Jn... Assistant Campus Foreman, Building and Grounds, 

Ketitey, Ean. H...___-——_._- Personnel and NESEP Yeoman, Naval ROTC, 

KENNEDY, Mary Jo. Food Service Manager, Food Service, 1956, 
B.S., “Auburn University. 

Kent, Lestre Lucite... __._ Assistant Supervisor of Women’s Dormitories, 

Kinc, Lester ge Supervisor of Photographic Services, 1949, 

Kinkwoop, Anice P,.._ Payroll Accountant, Business Office, 1951, 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Kriase, NoaMan N.W.. _Personnel Assistant, Personnel Office, 

Knapp, Byron S., ve _ _ Assistant Director of Student Health, 
B.S., M.D., Wayne University. 

Lepsetrrer, Harotp QO... _____ Engineering Aide, Educational TV, 

Leosetrer, LowEii.. __Activities and ng Speaker Ske Seon Adviser, 1964, 
B.S., Auburn University; B.D.. New Orleans Theo 

Lenoray, Mayre ZS SSC Head Resident, K Katie Broun Hall, 

Lewis, Esraen C._ __———_Head Resident of Little Hall, 

Lewis, Homen N. Livestock Specialist, Vocational Agriculture, 1954, 
B. 's. « M.S., Auburn Universi 

LIk1ns, ete Bey a emeeneatsoeesiibeantiieremmmensisiso— aaa ae ER CET MOINES Va 

peers Hitpa fp _____Assistant Food Service Manager, Food Service, 

Dare | Ti cece POKhEY ROTC, 

M.Sgt., U.S. Air Force. 

Lorap, Harnoip FL ._Commutation Uniform Custodian, Air Force ROTC, 

Lovvorn, Kaye FW tCststs‘iE dito Of The Alumnews, 1965, 
B.A., Auburn University. 


Lowe, Rosert Henny____ Assistant Campus Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 
Lyons, MAanyory Dyson_____ Senior Library Ass Assistont po ocial Science Division, 
A.B., Oberlin College; M.S., University of » State University of Iowa. 


Marns, CHARLES_ Ce arene Sere eee Business Office, 
B.S., Kent State University. 


Mannix, Heien N.._Editorial Assistant, Engineering Experiment Station, 1962, 
B.A., Auburn University. 


Mayrietp, Mancanet C,..___.__ Food Service Manager, Food Service, 1965, 
B.S., Auburn University. 
McCarty, Many L.___.___ Administrative Secretary and Secr to 
Board of Trustees, President's ce, 1961, 
McCutiers, Gam H.— es ES SS 5 0S 1961, 


BS., M. eae aaienn University. 


_____.Cinematographer, Educational TV, 


1948 
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1963 
1964 
1967 
1956 
1962 


1963 


1957 
1966 


1964 


1967 
1959 
1966 


1966 
1967 
1967 


1966 
1962 
1959 


1966 
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1966 


1966 
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1967 


1967 
1966 


1961 


1966 
1966 


Staff 
McCunmmisxey, S. D.- SSs nstructor, Naval ROTC, 
QMC, U.S. Navy. 
McGowen, DravsittA Boone — __Assistant Editor, News Bureau 
McM ALB Library Assistant, Readers Advisory 5 uray Beleto 
CMILLAN, ERTA_._. ‘ 
A.B., Agnes Scott College; M.A., University of Wisconsi Ye 
Micha, Co Ee ee eee = iearchie Army ROTC, 
Master Sergeant, U. Ss. Army. 
Meapows, JAMes A. meni Mechanician, Textile Engineering, 
Mims, Wiathse Henry____ _ __ ___Superintendent of Maintenance and 
- Auburn University, Operation, Buildings and Grounds, 
nates Liane RR... = Ss Library Assistant, Reserve Room, 1961, 
Moses, CHARLES ALLAN _ Manager, Magnolia Dormitories, 


B.S., Jacksonville State University. 
Moon, BenyAMIN W.__.Farm Foreman, Large Animal Surgery and Medicine, 


Moore, CLARENCE TruMaN__ — Laboratory Mechanician, Mechanical 
inet 
Morncan, Donorny F..._ — Catering Coordinator, War Eagle Cafeteria, 1 
B.S., Alabama College, 
Morris, Micuar. H. Assistant Electrical Foreman, Buildings and 
A.B., Howard College; M.Ed., Auburn University. 


Grounds, 
Mucims, Manion DeWrrr____ Assistant to Dean, School of Chemistry, 1952, 
B.S., ” Auburn University. 


Netson, CARLTON Evucene._.........__-_ Glass Blower, Chemistry, 1958, 
Netson, L. V. Dasson_.____. Assistant Processing Mechanician, Textile 
echnology, 1968, 
NesMitu, Woop R. ___ Assistant Construction Engineer, Buildings and 
Grounds, 1961, 
Nyperc, Jot Lu. SCS nstrictor, Army ROTC, 
S.Set., U.S. Army. 
O’Brten, James F,, Jn. Assistant Director, Engineering Extension 
B.M_E., M.M.E., Auburn University Service, 1957, 
OwSLey, Auce M.____Senior Library Assistant, Social Science Division, 
B.A. M.A., University of Alabama. 
PaumMen, Beatrice M...____—._.... Head Resident, Letitia Dowdell Hall, 


boratory Mechanician, Industrial 
Patrersox, Raymonp A...Senior Laboratory Laboratorias, 1946, 


PAUL, Manion D.. ———_—— _Head Resident, Toomer H 
 Collexe of St. Catherine. 

Pak. Burton. —— — ee epolor, Naot AOTC. 
MMC, U.S. Navy. 

PEAK, ornate Sorte Ee Transportation Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 

Peak hh Mechanical Engineer, Buildings and Grounds, 
her M., M., B.S.M.E, Aubum University, 

Perrus, WANDA G._._________ Assistant Food Service Manager, Food Service, 

Pris, Ernest A... Bursar, Business Office, 1964, 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Pirts, CAnotyn ____ Assistant Program Director, Auburn Union, 

Ponn, Euzasero_ SSS Head Resident, Sasnet Hall, 1964, 


Pore, Lurner M...___Stockroom Supervisor, Buildings and Grounds, 1953, 
Powerit, Mrs. Crxperecra C.._. Supervisor of babes Dormitories, 





n of Women's Staff, 
Pryor, OtureE CiypE____. oo Mechenioion. "Textile Technology, 
PucH, Witsurn H.— -___-__ _Manager, Small Animal Clinic, 1955, 
Putten, TOMMY a eee Programmer, Business Office, 


B, S., Mississippi i State University, 


PUTMAN, Puyius M.____Assistant Food Service Manager, Food Service, 
. Maryville College. 

Peesisr Roserr F..______- Processing Mechanician, Textile Technology, 

Qur.utw, James R. __M. er, Cl Se yen Supply Store, 1948, 


B.S., Auburn University; ty; B. S., 'S., Northwestern 


1 
1966 


1962 
1966 
1967 


1962 


1964 
1965 
1965 


1961 


1962 
1967 


196] 


1967 
1967 


1967 


1959 


1947 
1960 


1966 
1967 


1959 
1959 
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Ray, Luruer G...__ Maintenance Custodian, Caroline Draughon Village, 1960, 1965 


eR ___Internal Auditor, Business Office, 1965 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Rivers, Myna__..___.____ Assistant Janitor Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 1967 


Roven, Renecca Hanns. Administrative Assistant, Graduate School, 1956, 1962 
B.S., Auburn University. 


Rocers, C. P. ——.—... ..lnstructor, Air Force ROTC, 1967 
Stal Sergeant, U.S. Air Force. 
Roy, Kennetu B._.._.._Head, Department of Agricultural Publications, 1943, 1948 
bye. ee Syl of Missouri. of . —e 
Rose, Ka a _... .. Food Director, Dining Hall Service, 1949, 1951 
mS. yA University. 


SANDA, Francis M_ Ticket Clerk-Accountant, Athletic Department, 1964 
B.S., Auburn University. 


Sanrorp, WILLIAM B.——___ Director, Birmingham Ofice, Eng Engineering 
B.M.E., M.M.E., Aubum University ~ Service, 1952, 1967 


SELLERS, eran tc Avlatant 3 ervisor of Vocational Agriculture, 1937, 1958 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. oP of mae 


Srpcey, Gricssy THomas, Ja.____ Electronics Teoyciee, Electrical 


Engineering, 1943, 1961 
Smasons, 1 Evprivce C., M.D... __ Assistant Director of Student Health, 1960 
B.S., M.D., University of Virginia. 


Sms, BENNETT... _____. Store Manager, University Bookstore, 1946, 1947 
Sms, Marvin W.. —— Instructor, Naval ROTC, 1965 
Saru, Ivernson T... __ Aaslitant ‘Carpenter Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 1957 


Smirn, Leroy W.— ve nstructor, Army ROTC, 1965 
B.A., Bowdoin College, SFC, t US. . Army. 


Smaru, Manian B._ * _._...Head Resident, Duncan Hall, 1966, 1967 
Smyrna, Henny A... Maintenance Mechanic, Buildings and Grounds, 1959, 1960 
Snow, Metvin L. Janitor Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 1951, 1957 


STaLtwortu, Tom A. Assistant to the Dean, School of Business, 1965, 1966 
B.S., M.B.A.,, oo University, 

Srasier, Nora Dran__ Assistant Food Service Manager, Food Service, 1965, 1967 
A.B., Huntingdon College. 

STEWART, Rospre—___ Head Resident, Knapp Hall, 1966 
B.F.A,, Phillips University. 


Srrvr, Grrsert Ray, Sa..Construction Inspector, Buildings and Grounds, 1964, 1966 








———— - - 














sein de ag yal eS ............ [nstructor, Army ROTC, 1966 
Story, DANIEL Rossy... _.... Electronics Technician, Nuclear Science Center, 1967 
Story, ELeaNor SSS Head ~=Resident of Craves Hall, 1965 
Stronc, Howanrp Assistant to the Dean for Pre-Engineering, 1947, 1960 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ed.D., Columbia University. 
Stronc, Rosent Barant._____ High School Relations and hi 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. Counseli icer, 1962, 1967 
Susiett, Peart S.. <. Food Service Manager, Fond Se, Service, 1961. 1967 
B.S., Alabama College; MS., Auburn University. 
Succ, Erne. J.— ___ Assistant to the Dean, Dean of Women, 1957, 1966 
B.S., M.E., Auburn University. 
Succ, Tor C.... Housemother, Magnolia Dormitories, 1957, 1962 
Succ, Wmui1AM CC, A sistant to Dean, Pharmacy, 1966 
B.S., Auburn University. 
TAYLon, Epwanp BL _._ Adviser to Fraternities, Student Affairs, 1 1967 


B.S vidson College; “BS., North Carolina State University; M.A., Colambia gil Bee 
Ph.D., P University of ‘ebraska 
Taytor, Wiixa B._.. _ Saperoteor Campus Mail Service, Buildings and 

Grounds, 1952, 1965 
Tuunston, Mitton C... Equipment and Plant Manager, Athletics, 1946, 1950 


Trton, Wmi1uM PL instructor, Naval ROTC, 1967 
Sergeant, U.S. Navy. 


Trprmys, Frances E.._ Financial Assistant, Agriculture Administration, 1929, 1966 
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Tucxen, Inez Jones_.__...____..Food Service Manager, Food Service, 1952, 1967 
B.S., Auburn University, 
Torner, Micnart D........Maintenance Mechanic, Buildings and Grounds, 1965 
TunRNipseep, LAMARGARET_ Head of Women’s Housing, 1947, 1952 
B.A., Huntingdon College; M.S., Auburn | University. 
VANDEGRIFT, FRANK... Director, Co-operative Education, Engineering 
Extension Service, 1964, 1966 
B.M.E., Georgia Institute of Technology; M.A., Columbia Theological Seminary. 
Watprop, Rutrsn C...- Assistant Purchasing Agent, Business Office, 1928, 1937 
Wacker, Enwarp Ean. Systems Programmer, Computer Center, 1962, 1964 
B.S.C.E., Auburn University, 
Waker, Joe Mantin______ Ad ministrative Assistant to Dean of Engineeirng, 1966 
Watton, Jonn HH. — .._.. s Carpenter Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 1947 
Wane, Roserr Ecmorne _Chief Engineer, Educational TV, 1957, 1959 
BS., Auburn University, 
Wannen, Lucy a ...Head Resident of Dobbs Hall, 1965 
Wessten, MARGARET Nuww. _..Food Service Manager, Food Service, 1960, 1967 
B.S,, Auburn University, 
Weis, Grornce W.__.. Laboratory Mechanician, Textile Engineering, 1967 
Westperry, C. Jack _ Assistant Director, Cooperative Education, 
Engineering Extension Service, 1964, 1966 
B.S., M.S., Georgia Institute of Technology. 
Wurrr, Roseant W., Sr... etl oe ___ Instructor, Army ROTC, 1966 
5.Sat., U.S, Amy. 
Wurman, J, M.................. Mechanical Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 1940 
WutreLaw, ELeanon ... _ Producer-Director, Educatonal Television, 1966 
B.S., Auburn University. 
WuitMan, Jesse C.. . Assistant Campus Foreman, wr -_ 
1952, 1959 
Wiwver, Exizanern S$, Head Resident of te coal 1929, 1962 
Wiixims, Marntoa W........ SS. Head Resident of Owen Hall, 1965 
Witkrxson, Bessm B.SC Hotrsemother, Magnolia Dormitories, 1962, 1963 
WitttaMs, Duprey O..——-—~ Program ~Manager, Educational Television, 1966 
B.A., University of Kentucky. 
WiciiAMs, FRANKLIN a _ Instructor, Army ROTC, 1967 
Sergeant First Class, US, Amy. 
Wiis, L. B.Editor, University Ps nf cor tg University Relations, 1956, 1962 
BS.. Troy State University; M.S., Peabody College. 
WittiaMson, E, E.. __Education Training Specialist, Air Force ROTC, 1966 
AIC, U.S. Air Force. ee feild id 
WwW V onan: Mecha Foreman, Buildings ar 
ILLIs, Wooprow Assistant Mechan and 963, 1966 
Witson, Jack O., Jn. Campus Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 1947, 1953 
Wiuson, Verna M. ___ Head Resident of Alumni Hall, 1960 
Wincare, Henny T. Assistant to the Dean, Veterinary Medicine, 1927, 1959 
B.S., Auburn University. 
WinsTEAn, Eanest G.. ._...... NCOIC Cadet Records, Air Force ROTC, 1965 
Woop, Bruure Rurn __ Senior Library Assistant, Library, 1965, 1966 
BS., Auburn University. 
Wortumncron, Jack —_ _ _ Assistant Purchasing Agent, Business Office, 1967 
SS, Auburn University. > ar imal Sy 
W. e oy urgery 
nicht, Cany Duncan... Property Custodian, Larg 1948, 1955 
Waicut, LuNeat D., R.N. Superintendent of Nurses, proke re sen 1941, 1950 
Yarman, Cranes J. I strctor, Army ROTC, 1965 
Ist Set., U.S. Anny. 
YEAMAN, JAMES _ Radio and Television Editor, University Relations, 1966, 1967 
B.A.. Auburn University 
Younc, Joe Franx_______ Laboratory Mechanician, Mechanical Engineering, 1960 
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Harry M. Pamrorr, A.B., Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., President 
Ben T. Lanna, Jr., B.S., M. S., Ph. D.. Vice President for Research 
Epwin V. SMITH, B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Director 
R. D. Rouse, B.S.., av) PhD. Associate Director 
C. F. Summons, B. S., Ph.D, Assistant Director 
Tom E. Cortey, B.S., M.S., (BED ), gees Director for Outlying Units 


SG Economics and Rural Sociology 











Tore 3 i eS 2 See Head of Department, 1946, 1964 
B.S., MS. “Auburn: University; Ph.D., P Purdue Ut University. 

BLACKSTONE, J. H. ae a eh J RE, Professor, 1938, 1953 
B.S., MS. Auburn University. 

Danner, M. J.. __.....Professor, 1948, 1957 
B.S., Texas Technological ‘College; M. S., “University ‘of Tennessee. 

Wuire, Mornris___$_ > —_...__-___.....-.. Professor, 1950, 1960 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S.,  Ph.D., , Purdue University. 

a ON 2 ie a SS ___.Associate Professor, 1956, 1965 
B.S., M.S., eT University; Ph.D., “Michigan | State University. 

DUNKEL BEAGES, (fe ___... Associate Pr Sa00F, 1962 
AB., , Franklin and Marshall College, M.S., Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D., Mississippi 

Witson, L. E._. _...Associate Professor, 1960, 1965 
B.S., Murray State University; M.S., University of Kentucky; Ph.D., University of Mlinois. 

OT, aD A a brews 1965 
B.S., Austin Peay State College; M M.S., Auburn University; Ph. D., Texas A&M 

McCor, Epwarp W.. _.._...._. Assistant Profasece 1967 

B.S., MSS., Unavenite of Nevada; vada; Ph.D., U. University sity of Tennessee. 

Mutter, B. RR, — Assistant Professor, 1959, 1963 
B.S., M.S., “Auburn: ‘University; Ph.D., North Carolina State University. 

Drarscoti, L. S$. a ___...__Instructor, 1965 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University, — 

Hammett, Rurn A... = re eee Cs pl 
B.S., M. S., Auburn University. 

Te an OD: ca a ee ne __ Instructor, 1959, 1965 
BS.; M.S., Auburn University, 

Oy A bt OC LL , RR IO Ce MR 
B,S., Auburn University. 

Agricultural Engineering 

nae He Phe = Head of Department (P.E.), 1935, 1945 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

TO Coy a ae a __Associate Professor (P.E.), 1946, 1962 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

RENOLL, E. S. Associate Professor (P.E.), 1949, 1958 
B. S., Auburn University; MS., 'S., Iowa State University. 

Rotio, C, A. ihe ____ Associate Professor (P.E.), 1947, 1956 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

Sroxes, C. M.... Se ttCFSSFSS A s0cicte Professor (P.E.), 1937, 1947 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

HeNDRICK it ——S Assistant Professor (P.E.), 1962 
B.S., MS., Auburn University; Ph.D., Michigan State University. 

Hermanson, Ronatp E._ A sistant ~Professor, 1966 
B.S., se oe lowa State University. 

sans ey is m D a ___ Instructor, 1866 

Pidong Vaiversity. 

OT. Rls og) 0 re ae veprenstaqantiancocstuntunqussaspepeeorat hee MELEE SA Ee 
B.S., Auburn University. 

OT (ee ee ee me 
B.S., M.S,, Auburn University. 

SMITH, D. a ap reer ed pe a 


B.S., Auburn m University. 
1 As of January 1, 1968. 
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Coorern, A. W.______. Director, National Tillage Machinery Lab 
(P.E.), (Coop, USDA), 1939, 1958 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Michigan State Uni 


Barat, A: ©. eee Ae Sashedb C USDA), 1 
B.S., Michigan State University; M.S., University of Illinois; Pb.D., ( Aubora U str ah “a 

CuHapreL, THomMAs W.. — ___. Agricultural E C USD , 1967 
BS,” M.S., Virginia Polytechnic Insti Institute, ~Ag wc ar zines ( kt A) 

art te il ee centiet (Coup. U USDA), 1 1955 
B. S., Pennsylvania State University; M.S M.S., , University a ree University. 

Lanson, L. as eee re: Engineer neer (Coop. USDA), 1965 
B.S., University of Idaho; M.S,, University Iowa State University 

PRATHER, O. C. ______________Electronic Engineer (Coop. USDA), 1965 
B.S., ae Auburn University, 
REAVES (a __________Agricultu ral Engineer | C USDA), | PE), 1951 
Be, ee University; M.S., University of Missouri; ‘ ee (PE) 
Ricsearpson, Boons Y.—- Agricultura Engineer (Coon. USDA), (CE), a) 1954, 1963 
B.S., M. &.. Louisiana State j 

Scuaven, R. Lh. ___________ Agricultural Engineer (Coop. USDA), 1964 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., ‘Towa State University. 

SMITS, FHANs re Agricultural Engineering (Coop. USDA), 1967 


B.S., MS. Agricultural University (Wageningen). 


Tayton, Herwarp T., Jr. Civil Engineer (Coop. USDA), (P.E.), 1961 
B.C. E., Auburn University, 


Tarxtor, J. H.—— _Agricultural Engineer = Soup. USDA), (P.E.), 1962, 1964 








BS, issippi “State University; Ph.D., Auburn U 

Trovuse, A. C. Jr. _._ Soil Scientist (Coop. USDA), 1964 
B.S. University. ‘of ‘California; M.S. ‘University of California, Davis; Ph.D,, University of 

awaii. 

Morr, Paut A...___.__ Advisory Agricultural Meteorologist (Coop. USDA), 1962 

Agronomy and Soils 

ENsMInceER, L. E... _...... Head of Department, 1944, 1966 
B.S., University of "Missouri; _ Ph.D., .. University of Illinois. 

ApAMs, Frep aa gla € aes SPS SN Fag OE, 1955, 1965 
B.5., M.S., Louisiana State University; Ph.D., University of California, 

Core, J. T., Jn. Professor, 1950, 1959 
B, M.S., Auburn U University; 1 Ph. D., D., Cornell | University. 

Donn x, fy eS SS SS SSS eee __Professor, 1946, 1959 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 

Doss, B. D._ Sl Scientist (Coop. USDA), (Thorsby), 1956 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Huck, Moras G.-C S il Scientist (Coop. USDA), 1967 
B.S. M.S. AT ie of Illinois; Ph.D., Michigan State University. oop. USDA) cae 

eS | h P. 

KAPPELACAN lowa a A nem M.S., Ualveasity of Nebraska FS athologiet {Co Carolin State Uni- 
versity. 

Lunp, ZANE F._ Stl Scientist (Coop. USDA), 1962 
ONS. M.S., Auburn University. 

Pa neOets) BG) Wesencsycre eee Soil Scientist AEE. oF USDA), 1941, 1960 
B.S,, M.S., Mississippi State University; Ph.D,, University e 1049. 1988 

___.__ Professor, 

Rocens, HOWARD 1 — a Ianniwe, SES; Wecaigas Stowe Dulverdiga PRD. toww tale. Vale 
versity. 

Scansmook, Cidrence Fo Professor, 1953, 1959 
B.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., “ ‘North orth Carolina State “University. 

SuerHerp, RarMonp L.. Agronomist (Coop. usp as, 1965 


B.S., Ouachita Baptist College; M.S., University of Arkansas; Pb.D., Auburn U 
Stunxre, D. GC. __.Professor, 1935, 1942 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., “Towa State University; “Ph.D., , Michigan State University. 
TAYLOR, Howan p M.. ____._ Soil Scientist (Coop. USDA), 1965 
B.S., oe Technological College; lege; Ph.D., , University of California. 

Weag, J. I a ee Pree, tae Be 
B. S., M. Ss. “Auburn ) University; Ph.D., Purdue University. 

Dixon, Joe B... ___ Associate Professor, 1959, 1962 
B.S., M.S., University. of of Kentucky; . Ph.D., Uni University of Wisconsin. 
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Reais, |. Wi oe lal |: Profesior, 1840; 1858 
B.S., Auburn a oe M.S., Cornell University. 
aay, A, Bo. Ain Professor, 1955, 1965 
x Rane University; M:.S., Iowa State University; Ph.D,, Cornell University. 
Habas ied: Cant S,._ Associate Professor, 1959 
B.S,, M. Si. yaar of ¥ Wisconsin; F Ph.D., b.D., University - of Florida. 
Jounson, WILEY a Ph reer CME TN are _______ Associate Professor, 1957 
B.S., Ware Forest lege; B.S., M.S., North Carolina State University; Ph.D., Cornell Uni- 
THURLOW, ON (aE. eS ee _Associate Professor, 1967 
B.S., M.S., Kansas State University; Ph.D., Michigan State University, 
Mrxon, Ausrey C.  Repsearch Agronomist oon ws USDA), bp 19ST 
B.S., University of Georgia; M.S., North Carolina State University; Ph.D., Auburn 
BrcHANAN, GaLe A. Assistant Profan 06s 
B.S., M.S., University of Florida; Ph.D., low State University. 
Brad, C. 2 Aplstant Professor, 1555, 1857 
B.S., ange me Christian College; M.S., Auburn University 
Ban, 0S Fa sae ee nn ne ais Professor, 1952, 1954 
Sr hy Auburn University. 
Lrescoms, Criype G.._._______ Assistant Agronomist (Coop. USDA), 1963, 1965 
B.S., ce ge 
SHARMAN, Ja. Assistant Professor (Thorsby), 1952, 1954 
B.S., Ney University. 
LaNcrorp, J. W,..________ Superintendent, Plant Breeding Unit (Tallassee), 1954 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Benet, Rosen Pe or, 1007 
B. ‘S. M.S., Auburn University. 
EO Oe , eee age 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
a A Oy GY ee ee es Pe 
B.S., Auburn University, 
ED ey en 
B.S., pan T University. 
Miter, Jimmy Don. et TR 
B.S., Oklahoma State University; y; M.S., Purdue Univ University. 
Moncax, ON oft fn ee Rea eS rrr ee ae hs ors 
niversity of Georgia. 
aliens Rowse F,, Jn. a re 1966 
BS., eo te U 
Teem, Davip oe ee ee eS Ses 1967 
B.S., Auburn University, 
Unpenwoop, Ciype V,____ SSS Research Assistant (USDA), 1967 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Animal Health Research 
fen! Naso: 3 eS eee Soman, 1907 
B.S., D.V.M., M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State University, 
Animal Science 
Warren, W. M. __......Head of Department, 1955, 1957 
B.S., Michigan “State. ‘University; | M.S., , Texas AKAM University; Pb.D., University of of Missouri. 
ASTRON, W, Bux Professor, ie 1955 
. University of Illinois; ‘Tiincis; M.S., S., Texas A&M ‘University; versity; Ph.D., ( Cornell Universi 
Parransos CY, ie eee Professor, 1957, 1965 
sO Missistippl State University; M.S., Ph.D., Texas A&M University. 
Rinse D, R.. Alumni Professor, 1961, 1967 
B.S., M.S., Auburn m University; Ph.D., D., Cornell University. 
Fe ae iw Bi ___...._.Associate Professor, 1960, 1963 
orn aye ee University; ‘Ph.D. Texas A&M KM University. 
HurrMan, Date L,———__-____-__ ~~ Associate Professor, 1963, 1965 
B.S., A University; M.S., Ph.D., University of Florida. 
Parks, Paut F.--____ EE —sts—CCC*‘“‘«‘“ sscoccict£: @PProfeesscor, 1956, 1965 


B.S., MS. Auburn University; Ph.D., Texas A&M University. 
® On leave. 
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B.S., Elmhurst College; M.S., Ph.D., University of Llinois College of Pineal oan ! 
SureLos, Rosert P.-C sistant Professor, 1966 
D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University; M.S., University of Arkansas. 


Souters, C. Di See ea en neEG manson RE CE OTOREDT. La 
B.S., M.A., Ph.D,, University of Missouri. 


Tucker, H, Fo A sociotne Professor, 1949, 1962 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. 

Turney, D, M._— Associate Professor, 1940, 1962 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., University of linois. 

Waucca, 5, LS" A ppnclats Profesor, 1956 
B.S., M.S., Oklahoma State University; Ph.D,, University of Wisconsin. 

Daron, Harrow H.W — a LT per Ee ae Professor, 1967 
BS. ee of Oklahoma; Ph.D., University of Mlinois 

Meapowe: <s; Mio se jie ti Sa = Professor, 1951 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., University of Florida. 

Cotutns, JAMEs C.__ a ey 
B.S,, M.S., Mississippi | State University. 


CUNNINGHAM, JOBN P.-C  nstrctor, 1058, 1965 
B.S., Auburn University. 


Botany and Plant Pathology 


Lys, j. A, ad of Department, 1947, 1904 
S., University of Kentucky; 'M.S., North Carolina State University; Ph.D., University of 


Carrens, Etpon J, —__—______________ Professor, 18° 1954, 1955 
B.A., M.A., University of California (Los Angeles); Ph.D,, University of Maryland. 
E, A... ae TN 1954, 1087 
= Louisiana Polytechnic 1] Institute; M.S., University of Arkansas; .D., University of 
Davis, D, ) a _ e-. — Profesor, 1947, 1955 
B.Ed., Ped.D., E Eastern Illinois University; MS., M.S., Ph.D., )., Ohio State U niversity, 
fem Nowe) i ee Professor, 1958, 1967 
B.S., University of Georgia; M.S., Ph.D., Obio State University. 1952, 1968 
Drenen, Unsan L... essor. 
BA. Mini University (Ohio); 3 M.A., “Harvard ‘University; ; Ph.D., N = Bu yoo wi! Mh 
vers 
Renors, R, V..tCCC(CCCtCtC‘(CsC(CSCSSSSS Nee maattologist (Coop. USDA), 1965 
B.A., San Jose State College. 
Cuanx, E. Mess FSSA s0clatte Professor, 1956, 1960 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., University of Minnesota. 
Funpersurk, H. H., Jr. —-—_—Alumnt_ Amociate Professor, 1961, 1966 
B.S., M.S., Auburn niversity; Ph.D., Louisiana State U 
Cupkusicas: Bostae “Tate seccasslgre it Professor, 1960, 1963 
BS., Easter Illinois State University; ; M.S. Ph.D., University of Illinois. Prof mee 
L, Ar PE ne ee ae essor 
eS. ae College; M.S., University of Idaho; Ph.D., University of Mlinois. . 
Tavetove, BayaN___— Associate Professor, 1967 
B.Sc, (Honors), Ph.D., | University y of Sheffield. 
N. S... __ Assistant Professor, 1962, 1965 


is ee Government “Agricultural “College: ~ Kanpur, “India; M.Sc., Banaras Hindu U 
Banaras, India; Ph.D., Louisiana State University, 





Ropricvez, Kasana R. Assistant Professor, 1965 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Louisiana “State “University. 

KeLiey, WALTER D... 2 ee ee 
BS, M.S., Auburn University. 

Dairy Science 

Autney, K. M. __Head of Department, 1947 
B. na Louisiana State “University; MS., s “Ph. D., ‘Towa. State “University. 

Cannon, R, Y... ___... Professor 1948, 1960 


Iowa State University; M.S., Ohio State University; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. 


B.S., 
Hawnxins, G. E., SS Fe Cae Oa | er, 195 
. B.S., Western Piheews State University; M.S., University of Georgia; Laie“ 


State University. 
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McCasxey, THomas A... ————eessFFSSFFSFSFSFSCA sistant Professor, 1967 
B.S., Ghio U" Uedverstty, M.S., Ph.D., Purdue University. 

Rotuus, G. H.-S ssCessC(COssé(CsSs(CsSsC(CsssSCSsS AS ssc: §=Professor, 1948, 1953 
B.S., M.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D., University of [linois, 

les CL a ___Instructor, 1959, 1962 
B Western Kentucky State University; M.S., Auburn urn University. 


Forestry 

DeV Wriseun B.S CtCss(ss(SSSCSCi ead of Department, 1946, 1951 
Bs” Syracuse University; M.S., University of Florida. of 

a a) Se eae 
B.S., M.S., University of Idaho; Ph.D., Yale University. 

ee ee) gS 
B.S., share of Georgia; M.F., Duke University; Ph.D., North Carolina State University. 


Hopoxnis See ee ee ee ee 1957 
ae Ee State University; M.S., University of California; Ph.D., Michigan State Uni- 


at tk, 
"| SSS eee as 1967 
B.S., University of New Hampshife,; M.F., Yale University; Ph.D., Syracuse Univers 


Breuis, EvVANGELOS ———— ee Soha, 1965 
B.F., University Thessaloniki; M MF., D.F., Yale University, 

Canter, Mason C._.. _—_______._ Associate Professor, 1960, 1965 
B.S., M.S., Virginia Polytechnic fh Institute; D.F., Duke University. 

Posty, H. G._— _______ Associate Professor, 1950, 1959 
B.S.F., M.S.F., North ‘orth Carolina State University. 

Wurtz, S. D. —tfssSCSSS A ssociate Professor (Rt. 2, Fayette), 1958 
BS,” M.F., University of Michigan. SEsOF ( = ) 
TR RE Dah 0 SE Assistant Professor, 1960 

B.S.F., M.S., Ph.D., Purdue University, 
Birra, AMeure C.-C sistant Professor, 1965 
B.S., Ohio Sate University; M.A., Pb.D., University of California. 
Davis, Tear ee meee ee ee rot Professor, 1965 
B.S., M.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D., West Virginia Uni 
DaBaunnen, L. i 5. eAggiitons Professor, 1961 
B.S., University of Cincinnati; M.F., Yale University; D.F., Duke University. 
eee. SS eee Proreseory 1959, 1964 
B.S. Rutgers University; M.S., Michigan State College; Ph.D., Duke Uni 
Titans, Kk. Vo ae A acu, 1948, 1949 
B.S., tees of South Carolina; M.F., Duke University. 
Luz, E. Assistant Professor, 1957 
S., i ee of y of Georgia; ¥ MF., Duke ., Duke University, 
theron, A. Cant. ee ee Jniouctor, 1966 
B.S., Louisiana Polytechnic Institute; M.S., Auburn University. 
Momce, Kari PT nstructor (RE. 2, Fayette), 1966 
B,S., Purdue University. 


Home Economics 


Van pE Manx, Mutprep §,.. SE SSS Head of Department, 1938, 1966 
B 2S. Auburn University; M.A., Columbia University. 

Dive. Basra (Ye Pfc, 1, 1 
B. S., Colorado State University; M.S., Ph.D., Aubum University. 

Hopson, Nona ti Pct Ng i ae NBS Co A Be 


B.S., Butler University; M.5., Ph.D., , Florida State University. 
_. Professor, 1963 





Ross, eee ee 
.S., M.S., Indiana State College; Ph.D., Ohio State University. 


Barton, ANN Hussey__._.____-_______ Associate Professor, 1963, 1965 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Florida State University. 

Morton, Sve BrRAKEsILL__ _____.._______Associate Professor, 1962, 1967 
B.S., M.S,, Ph.D., Texas Woman's ’s University. 

Horticulture 

Penxins, DonaLp Y.-S SSS Head of Department, 1966 


B.S., M.S., Lsidana State University; Ph.D., Cornell University, 
B.S., Ph.D., "University of California at Berkeley. 
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Jones, Sam T.W_ ~ veel tofessor, 1950, 1967 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Louisiana State University. 

en, Mont Pe —_.._....Professor, 1947, 1962 
*B. S., Auburn University; M.S., Pb.D., Oh Ohio State U University. 

Amuinc, Haany oa ee ___Associate Professor, 1958 
B. By Rutgers niversity; M.S., University o of Dela’ Delaware; Ph.D » Michigan State University. 


Harris, Husertr..... Associate Professor, 1936, 1948 
B.S., M.S., Auburo University. 

Norton, Josepn D._ _Associate Professor, 1960, 1967 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; - Pb.D., Loui Louisiana State University, 


—..__.... Assistant Professor, 1937, 1950 





IOaMSON, Weas seas 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


Ryan, KennetH S,__ __Assistant Professor, 1966 
B.S., Massachusetts Institute ¢ of | Technology; M. S., . University “of Florida. 

SANDERSON, KENNETH C;,... = ___. Assistant Professor, 1966 
B.S,, Comell University; M.S., Ph.D,, University of Maryland. 

Dozier, Wi.tiAM A... ee ae ee a ee 
B.S. M.S., = hear University. 

Martin, W, C., wh Instructor, 1951, 1958 
B.S., Auburn University, 

aca 3s Lanpon C. i ee ee Ae 

M.S., Clemson Un University. 

ToanEn, Jack LW | ap Ry 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

Poultry Science 

Moone, Ci ste Be eS SS ae OF 2 , 1956, 1959 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Kansas State University; Ph.D., ue University. 


G. J. I aa Bae at A 1930, 1949 
B.S,, Auburn University; M.A., University of Missouri; D.V.M., Auburn University 


Epvcanr, S, A.. ____.__.Professor 1947, 1950 
A'B., Sterling College; M.S., Kansas State University; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin; Se.D., 
Sterling College. 

Mora, E. C.,.. Professor, 1958, 1967 
B. Ss. S. University of New Mexico; A M LS., 0 Now Mexico State ate University; Ph. ., Kunsas State Uni- 


Porencie. . GQ A sociate Professor, 1039, 1946 
B.S., M. «+. Auburn University. 

Jounson, L, Ww... ____Associate Professor, 1948, 1955 
A.B., Cornell College; MS., At Auburn U University; y; Ph.D., Texas A&M University 

Brewer, Rozverr N.. SS ee Se Sa Professor, 1968 
B.S., M.S., Aubum University; Ph.D., University of Georgia. 

STEVENSON, J. | Se Se ee __ I nstructor, 1965 
B.S., Auburn University. 








Publications 

Wurrr, J. Henpent__ SSCS iret, University Relations, 1960, 1966 
B.S., Aubum University. 

Roy, (KENNETH B.C Heed of Department, 1943, 1948 


BJ., University of Missouri. 


McGraw, EE Se period Bator, 194i IR 
B.S., ue aan University. 


STEVENSON, Associate Editor, 1955, 1960 
B.S., tod Soran 


Research Data Analysis 


Patterson, R. M._— ____ Associate Professor, 1949, 1964 
B.S., M.S,, University of Florida; Pb.D., Pennsylvania State University. 
Zoology-Entomology 


TN ee) Ot ee eee of Department, 1926, 1949 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Iowa State University 
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Dany, a TO me 

. Presbyterian College; M.A., University of North Carolina; Pb.D., University of Michigan. 

re an eS Sew _..________Professor, 1957, 1964 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Michigan. 

LAwnEence, J. M.._______________ = —ss————SSsPrroofesssor, 1941, 1963 


B.S., SLs. ie University; Ph.D., Iowa State University. 


BAMass, Jon ___ Research Lecturer, 1967 
ll giana me y; PhD., T Tulane U University. 


ae Dan W.___— ___Leader, pean Research Unit (Coop. USDI), 1955, 1967 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Auburn Universi 

Swincte, H. S._ si sees eeeenaenen SOM, 1929, 1339 
B.S., M.S., Sc. D., , Ohio State » University, 

A , —E——————— _._ Associate Professor, 1950, 1962 
B. vw S.. Western Carolina College, MS., North Carolina State University; Ph.D., Louisiana State 

Bass, Max H...-. nr Professor, 1957, 1967 


B.S., Troy State University: M.S,, Ph.D., Auburn Universi 


seas Roserr S. 


_Associate Professor, 1963 
M.S., Texas A&M University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 





CUNNINGHAM, Huca B.— —s = ESOS Professor, 1951, 1965 
B.S., M.S.. Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Ilinois 
Ol A 0) a a ph ceney e Professor, 1952, 1960 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
Ivey, W. D.. __ Associate Professor, 1947, 1962 
BS. M. S. beni University; | Ph.D., Emory mory University. 
Moss, Donovan D._— ee OF ees _..... Associate Professor, 1967 
S., M.S., pneen University; Ph.D., University of Georgia. 
Pratuer, E. E. ____ Associate Professor, 1941, 1950 
B.S., Auburn “University; } M.S., S., University ‘of “Michigan, 
oe ee Se in SES Professor, 1952, 1965 
B.S., M.S., ype vane University; Ph.D., Cornell University 
Boyp, Ciaupe E.. Fe Assistant Professor, 1967 
BS., M.S. » Missiscippi “State University; Ph.D., Auburn University. 
Canenpay, T. Don. Assistant Professor, 1963, 1967 
BS., M. S., Ph.D., , Auborn University, 
Estes, Paut M...__-—essSSCesFSFSFSCFS7T TCA sistant Professor, 1966 
BSc. Purdue University; Ph.D., University of California. 
Fiyan, NicHora____.__. Visiting Assistant Professor, 1966 
M.A., D.Sc., University of Zagreb. 
eee aD ytd rr ee Assistant Professor, 1967 
BS. As Arkansas Polytechnic College; M.S., University of Arkansas; Ph.D,, Mississippi State 
Greene, Georce N.._. SS aaa “fewer 1963, 1964 
B.A, Rice University; M.S., University of Michigan; Ph.D., Auburn Universi 
Epwarp P., IIL. __._ Assistant Leader, Wildlife Sdamnichs Unit, 1967 
S., Oregon State University; M.S., Auburn University. 
Kousko.Lexas, Costas A. __ Assistant Professor, 1967 
B.S., University of Thessaloniki; | M. LS., , University of Missoni; Ph.D., University of Illinois. 
Rocens, W. A..— _ Assistant eropanser, 1964, 1967 


B.S., Mississippi 4i Southern Unis University; ry; M.S. , PhD., Aut Auburn University 


Seeaxe, Dax AN W._. ______ Assistant Leader, Wildlife Research Unit, 1955 
M.S., Auburn n University. 


SMITHERMAN, Renrorp O, ___ Assistant Professor, 1967 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., North Carolina State University; Ph.D., Auburn University. 
Scr, Haat, 8 er eee Ee 


B.S., MS. “ renee University. 


SUBSTATIONS AND FIELDS 
Black Belt—Marion Junction, Dallas County 


Sure) 1 Ale INERT, ANGly, THGT. 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Graores, Hanotp W., Jn._____ Assistant Superintendent, 1955, 1957 


B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
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Chilton Area Horticulture—Clanton, Chilton County 
Caniton, C. C. ae 


BS., "Auburn University. 

A Superintendent, 
B. s., Auburn University. 

Gulf Coast—Fairhope, Baldwin County 


Yates, Hanoip SS eB 
BS., gripe: University, 


Barrett, J. E., Ja. Assistant Superintendent, 
B.S,, Aubum niversity. 


Lower Coastal Plain—Camden, Wilcox County 


tg ON a 
B.S., Mississippi State University. 

Fow.er, WituiaAM E. ——-.___............. Assistant Superintendent, 
B.S., Berry College. 


Watson, W. J.-A sistant Superintendent, 


B.S., Auburn University. 





North Alabama Horticulture—Cullman, Cullman County 


Houuwweswortru, M. H.-S perrintendent, 1958, 
B.S,., Auburn University. 


Piedmont—Camp Hill, Tallapoosa County 


Marton, E. L. —._...._... Superintendent, 1929, 
B.S., Auburn University: .M. S., ‘University ¢ of “Vermont. 
Buncess, Hoyr FE, Assistant Superintendent, 





B.S., Auburn University. 
Sand Mountain—Crossville, DeKalb County 





GIssENDANNER, S. EE... ttst—t—CS ____....... Superintendent, 1941, 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Ear sy ea re ay _____ Assistant Superintendent, 
B.S., Auburn University, 

Tennessee Valley—Belle Mina, Limestone County 

Bosecx, J. K.__ eee ee eee 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Wesstern, W, B,C Assistant Superintendent, 1958, 
B.S., M. of Agri., Auburn University. 

Upper Coastal Plain—Winfield, Fayette County 

Cstate; Wo Wa oe ee ee * See 
B.S,, Auburn riage 

Moons, Rana. te Se ee __ Assistant Superintendent, 

M. rain Pe University. 


Wiregrass—Headland, Henry County 

DCER & A.. ; SS es 
u “5 niversity. 

Sranutnc, J. G Assistant Superintendent, 


B.S., ‘Aubum University. 


Omamental Horticulture Field Station—Spring Hill, Mobile County 





RE. FG Woo eS ee SS tlaet Pelee ee 
B.S., M.S,, Auburn University; Ph.D. University of Wisconsin. 
Dauxmt, NATHAN Superintendent, 


= 
» Louisiana State University. 
Alexandria Field—Calhoun County 


Guaze, Frep T.-C Sperintendent (Alexandria), 


B.S., Auburn University. 


Brewton & Monroeville Fields—Escambia & Monroe Counties 


, J. W. ________Superintendent (Brewton), 1937, 
B.S., Auburn University. 


851 


1948 
1960 


1959 
1948 


1954 
1965 


lg44 
1959 
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Prattville & Tuskegee Fields—Autauga & Macon Counties 


BertraM, F, FE. SS perintendent (Prattville), 1935, 
B.S., Auburn University. 

OTHER STAFF 

Apxins, W. P,_ > SSE Shop Foreman, Agricultural Engineering, 

BARNARD, WILLIAM P,.-—————— Technical Assistant, Zoology-Entomology, 

BARNETT, fom WwW. esesSsSChhemical Analyst, Zoology-Entomology, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

Buiack, A, L.'s: Foreman, Zoology-Entomology, 

Bryce, Hannison Moncan FSF echnical Assistant, Horticulture, 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Co.tum, Dovarp R.WW—- Technical Assistant, Agronomy and Soils, 


Dixon, Jonn Ketry_ __...Chemical Analyst, Agronomy and Soils, 
B.S.Ch.E., Auburn University. 


Exuinctron, Ciaupe §.._.___ Assistant Ponds Foreman, Zoology-Entomology, 


Fincuen, Stacey E,W SSS Farm Foreman, Poultry Science, 
B.S., Auburn University. 


FLANAGAN, Cornnetia S..Senior Laboratory Technician, Poultry Science, 1942, 











FLANAGAN, Geonce DD, EE SSSSStCSéPlantt Manager, Dairy Science, 
ForMsBy, Mitton... SSCL eb oratory Stores Attendant, Forestry, 
Garpner, Dons E,. SSS Senior Clerk, Poultry Science, 1949, 
Garrett, Franx______ Assistant in Horticulture (Gulf Coast Substation 

at gi tei 
Go.pen, Crrm T.._.___. Maintenance Custodian, Animal Disease Researc 
Gray, Cirrron B. Assistant Farm Foreman, Dairy Science, 
Hearn, Winw1Mm H.C ystems Analyst, 1950, 


B.5., Auburn University. 
Hiccins, J. H.____ Production Manager eee — Stocks Farm 
by), Agronomy and Soils, 
Horne, ELEANOR____________ Senior Clerk. Agronomy and Soils, 1922. 


Hunter, Rosent C..___ Technical Assistant, Zoology-Entomology, 1960, 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Jones, James R...___.__._ Meats Laboratory Manager, Animal Science, 1962, 
Jones, Lesure J. TSSCCStstsCrFarm Foreman, Agronomy and Soils, 
JoNEs, MANE. — _Administrative Assistant (Coop. USDA), necculterer 
A.B., Huntingdon College, M.S., Auburn Universi Engineering, 1939, 
1608S: We Oiecere  e E Plant Manager, Dairy Science, 
LANCASTER, MAyo.. sss A sistant Foreman, Dairy Science, 1952, 
Martin, Lynpon M., Jn. Chemical Analyst, Agronomy and Soils, 


B.S. University of ” Alabama. 
| Sah AR Ce vee Farm Foreman, 1942, 
McCam, JasPer T,——— Technical Assistant, Horticulture, 
McHancue, Pere... Technical Assistant, Agronomy and Soils, 
McMurtry, Berry____ Administrative Aide (Coop. USDA), Se som 


Parr, Henry W.___———— Assistant Farm Foreman, Poultry sions 
Scates, WiriraM L,._____ Electronics Technician, Agricultural Engineering, 

















SEs, Technical Assistant, Agronomy and Soils, 
Secrest, S. J., Ja._.________ Technical Assistant, Agronomy and Soils, 
Smapson, Bruce____ Electronics Technician, Agricultural Engineering, 
STEVENSON, FRANcES S.-C fatistical Assistant, 1965, 
Trepins, Frances E,.- —————«* Financial Assistant, Administration, 1929, 
Vaucar, JAMes V._.___—— Machinist, Agricultural Engineering, 
Wicxrnson, LAMAR FFF eerdsman, Animal Science, 


B.S., Auburn University. 


1948 


1947 
1967 
1966 


1948 
1967 


1957 
1967 


1962 
1959 


1961 
1985 
1967 
1965 


1943 
1965 


1966 
1963 


1963 
1959 


1962 


1966 
1959 


Cooperative Extension Service Staff 


COOPERATIVE EXTENSION SERVICE STAFF 
Harry M, Putrort, A.B., Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., President 


Rosentson, Frep R., aa te gt President for Extension and 
Director ot Cooperative mtongion Service, 1959, 
B.S., M.S., University of Tennessee; Dr » Harvard University 
Jones, Ratpa RK. SSS AE Director, 1936, 
B.S., Auburn University; MS. ‘Michigan State University. 
TayLorn, W. H.W FSFFFFeFeFeFSFSFFsFArittant Director, 1046, 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S,, Ed.D., Cornell University. 
Warren, Hoyt M.. ____.___ Assistant Director, 1945, 
B.S agree, University; MS 5 , Eat D., >, Cornell Uni University. 
Coveman, Many E,_ Assistant Director for Women's Work, 1936, 
B.S., Auburn University; M.A., Columbia University. 
Hitt, W. B.. = tt Sat Sy Se Assistant to the Dicactor, 1935, 
B.S., Tuskegee Institute; M.S., Cornell University; Ph.D,, University of Wisconsin. 
Reaves, R. M.. ___.______ Assistant to the Director, Field Satin 1927, 
B. S., Auburn “University. 
Was.tas, H. EarLe .nneneene$Tead, Management Service, 1945, 
A, , Birmingham-Southern College. 
Hoan, Rosenr ee Head, {Management Service, 1944, 
BS. » Auburn University; M.S., University of Wiscons 
Suerern, Rates L,.______ Coordinator for rontinaibe Education and 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Cornell University. Extension Training, Aton 
Were J. Hersert__... Director of University Relations, 1 
Auburn University. 
SUPERVISORS 
BULLINGTON Joun C.-C istrict Extension Chairman, 1939, 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Ne ahs Oy! ee ey Sed ee _._ District Extension Chairman, 1942, 


B.S., Auburn University; M. 1m , Cornell University. 


Lumpkin, T. W.. tt District Extension Chairman, 19534, 
B.S., ‘Auburn University. 








McMritan, Georce D. H.W Cd istrict Extension Chairman, 1942, 
B,S., Auburn University. 

Jones, Rosent FF. CD istrict Farm Agent, 1949, 
B.S., Tuskegee nag 

McDaniet, Crarnence HSS istrict Farm Agent, 1952, 
BS., Alabama ARM College. 

Huisey, Mary... Associate District Extension Chairman, 1941, 
B.S., Auburn University; M.A., Columbia University. 

Ivey, Eunice. ______ Associate District Extension Chairman, 1949, 

B.S,, Alabama Soliews): M. S., University of Alabama. 

Mau. Lucite __ Associate District Extension Chairman, 1936, 
B.S., Auburn University: M: S., .. University of Minnesota, 

PARKMAN, Patry__..._______ Associate District Extension Chairman, 1947, 
BS., "Alabama College. 

Rivers, Rora L. District Home Agent, 1937, 


B.S., Tuskegee Institute; M.A., ~ Columbia ibia University. 
CD istrict Home Agent, 1958, 





ALKER, CLEO S,_ 
B.S., M.S., Tuskegee Institute. 
DIVISION CHAIRMEN 


Cc Ao Re. Chairman, Resource Use Division, 1958, 
__ Ss MES University c of Tennessee; ce; Ph.D., University of of Wisconsin. 

Cuesnutt, R. R.. Chairman, Extension Information, 1941, 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Gossett, Joan Wanren Chairman, Animal Science Division, 
B.S., University of Tennessee; M.! S., , Pb.D., Texas AKM University. 

Hache. THoMAs BENTAMIN_ ______ Chairman, Plant Science Division, 
B.S., M.S, Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Maryland. 

Jones, Hiumern Lane. Chairman, Environmental Health Division, 
B.S., D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University, 


1967 
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SPECIALISTS 

Acnew, THomas RR. sCesC(OséséS(CS «ls Specialist, 1935, 
B.S., M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute. 

Bacay, Joun ___.Specialist in Commercial Horticulture, 1944, 


B. 3 Virginia Poly Polytechnic Ins Institute. 
Batca, TALMADGE G,__.._._._______ Specialist in Pesticide Education, 1957, 


See Auburn University. 
Bam, As 2 _.... State 4-H Club Leader for Girls, 1945, 
Say Alabama’ C College, 


Baskin, Cuantes C.-C eciialist in Pesticide Education, 
B.S., M.Ag., Auburn University. 

Bicz, VeRNon C._ — tsts(sttsssssSsSsSRRaelig > ~TV =Editor, 1958, 
B.S., M.Ag., Auburn University, 

Bonn, M. D.. — Peanut and Soybean Specialist, 1955, 
™ 5., M. Ag.Ed., A Auburn University 

Brown, A Co me pecialist in Marketing, 1948, 

B.S., M Ec., Auburn Univ University. 

Bryan, EvrzanerH_—— __..Economist, Home Management, 1939, 

M. S., University of Tennessee; B.S., ~ Auburn University. 


ied AMES A., Jn.._____ Forest Products Marketing and Utilization 


S., Auburn University. Specialist, 1965, 
CHAPMAN es a ee a 

B.S., MS., sone Ie University; Ph.D., University of Florida. . 
Ae oh Recent, aa a! EWR 


B. A. A., Auburn University. 


CLA, Rosert R.. a I. 


Specialist in Recreation, 1954, 
, MS., Apes becca 





paneer ELMen Gro ____.__ Specialist in Horticulture Marketing, 
B.S.A., M.S., PhD. qo ag of Florida. 
Coiuims, Ricnarnn James... Ss Extensions es Pathology Assistant, 


B.S., University of Miami; M.S., Texas . A&M University 


COPELAND, KENNETH J. 


ees _..News Editor, 1957, 
B.S., Auburn University, 





Danion, James Ricnanp SS Animal Husbandman, 1960, 
B. S., S., University of Georgia. 

Davis, Ceci, GG. _ Cd2 istrict Program Specialist, 1948, 
B.S., M.Ag., Auburn University. 

DEEsE, ‘Ricnam E... ——Animal Husbandman, 
B.S., M.S., Mississippi State State U University; Ph.D., Uni University of Flo 

Dini hit. = Soe Specialist in 4 Weed Control, 
B.S., University of Arkansas; M.S., Ph.D., Auburn» University 

Downey, IsABELLE___ ___...__ Specialist in Food Preservation, 1944, 


B.S., Auburn Se M.S §., ;., University of Georgia. 





= D 1957, 
Farm Bates ek M.,. Jn. ina Rural Resource Development, 1957 
Bizarre, oun, Jr __—_— Specialist, Pesticide Education, 1953, 
Ennis, Lawrence._.____________(P.E), Specialist in Soil Engineering, 1945, 


Ag. Auburn University. = 

B.S., Aor University. 

Farrar, Lurner L Pay eg in Plant Pathology and Nematology, 
D., Louisiana State University. 


B.S., a en? College; MS., 
PIER, DAmAORA ——__________._ specialist in H Development, 1 
5., Alabama eo M.S., University pe Alabama. bial a vi 


Gararp, J. T._ ___— (P.E.), Specialist, Rural Civil Defense, 1944, 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Girvan, Joe P._______._____ Specialist, Rural Resource Development, 1935, 
B.S. Auburn University. 
sscock, M. R. —_—__Specialist in Fruits and Vegetable Marketing, 1941, 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Hanrrzoc, DaLias 2. wie Coordinator, Peanuts, 1966, 
B.S., "MS., Auburn University. 


HENvERSON, J. B,C ppeecciaalist in Cotton, 1960, 
BS., MS., Aubum University. 








1965 
1949 


1950 
1965 
1964 


1963 
1957 
oe 
1962 
1965 


1962 
1966 
1949 
1966 
1966 
1966 
1963 
1962 
1967 
1963 
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Henp, Dennis B.— Extension Animal Husbandman, 1967 
B.S., Berea College; M.S., “Ph.D., , University « of Kentucky 
Hex, 7 Tuomas W pasion Animal Hushandman, 1966 
Gaiety 0 Florida: M.S., Ph.D., U University of Tennessee. 
Hore, , Joux ____._____ Specialist, Rural Resource Development, 1962 
M. = Auburn “University, 
Jounson, Paut O._— a ear cated Rural Resource Development, 1959, 1965 
B.S., M.Ed., Auburn University. 


Jones, BenrHa Mar ——— 4-H Club Specialist, 1045, 1965 
B.S., Alabarna A&M College; “M.Ed., Pennsylvania State University 








DRIER ce) iinet — aS elt 1941, 1959 
B. 2 Aubum University. 

KENNAMER E. F.- Specialist in Wildlife, 1940, 1960 
B.S,, M.S., Aubum University. 

LANIER, WorTH _— _______ Extension Veterinarian, 1960 
B.S., Mississippi State “University; DY. .V.M., « Auburn University. 

Lepperren, Roy J... Entomologist, 1954, 1962 


» M.S. Auburn University; Ph.D., Mi Mississippi ippi State tate University. 
LEE, Wana WILson. Specialist, Poultry Marketing, 1965, 1967 


B.S., Auburn University; M.S., University of 
Leeren, RayrmMonv O,, IIL_. Specialist in Entomology, 1967 


B.S., M.S., Mississippi State University. 














Lixx, James Gorpon__.. A ronomist, 1959, 1963 
B.S. » M.S., Auburn University. 

Linton, ‘Danna A., Jn, Specialist in Livestock Marketing, 1962 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


State 4-H Club Leader, 1942, 1948 


ve, H. E.. 
B.S., M.Ag. Ed., . Auburn - University. 
__ Survey Entomologist, 1968 


McQveEn, Houston FRANK... 
S., Auburn University. 





Mappox, Bossy Jack... CSCS Assistant Art Editor, 1966 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Mappox, C. L... ____._ Specialist in Farm Management, TVA, 1954, 1960 


St S., M.S., coms ‘University. 





yy ere ___ District Program Specialist, 1955, 1966 
B. ster 3 S., pee University. _ 


Manasre, Vmornta H,__Assistant Specialist, Educational Methods, 1960, 1967 
B.S., Auburn University. 


Manss, Flesialw Hi ———— District Program Specialist, 1954, 1963 
Eee 4-H Editor, 1955, 1966 


ae ee 
.» Auburn versity 
Ovenney, Donoruy.__________ Specialist in Consumer Education, 1943, 1949 
B.S,, University of Tennessee. 
Parker, Cari Specialist in Horticultural Production, 1944, 1961 
PaRaseu, YP ee  Dairyman, 1938, 1948 
S., Auburn University. 


B.S., Aeetee University. 
Pulsar Joun L.— _ Nos Editor, 1959, 1961 
B.S., M.Ed., Anburn ‘University. 
Peavy, ALICE ae a Economist, Home Furnishings, 1941, 1959 
BS. University of Alabama; M.A. , Columbia University. 
Prrrs, J ames H._ xia — Specialist Livestock Production, TVA, 1955, 1965 
» MS., ee tate Univ. 
PRICKETT, Far Specialist in Foods and Nutrition, 1955, 1958 
B.S., "MS., Snies University. 
PRIESTER, JEANNE__ ____Specialist in Educational Methods, 1958, 1964 
B.S., Alabama College; M.S., “Auburn University. 1965 
Mosears, egy W.— “____ Specialist in Farm Management, TVA, 1960, 
M.S uburn University. 
Secrest, Crantes H.____ Specialist, Rural Resource Development, 1956, 1962 
B.S., M.Ag.Ed., Auburn University. 1967 
Supp, Travis____. Specialist in Rural Resource Development (Ind. Mgmt.), 
B.LM., M.B.A., Auburn University 
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SHumack, Ronatp LeeE______________._ Specialist, Ornamental Horticulture, 
B.S., M.Ag.Ed., Auburn University. 





SmoTu, Danie Bauce ee ree pertaliet, Farm Management, 
B.S., aap University; M.S., University of Tennessee 

Ssarre, Jacx SSS News Editor, 

B.A., rer ed ‘University. 

Sir, Penray M._ et Spec cialist in Commercial Horticulture, 

B.S., Clemson University; MS., North Caro State University. 
WOT% ye AS ee, BR Ne __Soils Specialist, 1948, 

B.S., M.S., uaa University; Ph.D., Purdue University. 

SPEAKMAN, Genta S._...-__--— ———S Specialist, Housing and Equipment, 
B.S., M.S., pete University. 

Storey, CLEVELAND U... Specialist, Rural Resource Development, 


B.S., Auburn University; M.Ag., ~Tadvemity of Florida. 


STrain, Witirrm Ler _ a ie 


Assistant Editor, 1955, 
B.S., M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute. 





1967 
1965 
1962 
1966 
1960 
1966 
1965 
1965 
1963 
] 


1966 


STRICKLAND, ELMER Oscan_____________ District Program Specialist, 1960, 
B.S., M.Ag.Ed., Auburn University. 

PERE Ropert N.. Specialist in Food Science, 1966 

Oklahoma State ‘University; MS. 5 University of of Tennessee; Ph.D., University of Wis- 

manos 

Tuomas, Cartes F.__.......mtt+§_§____Specialist in Poultry, 1958, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

THompson, KATHLEEN______ Specialist in Clothing and Handicraft, 1944, 


B.S., University of Alabama; M.S., Pennsylvania State University. 


THornuiirt, H. B mines 1 Specialist in Ornamental Horticulture, 1941, 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S emson University 





TImWELL, MAcon B... -Specialiet, Rural Resource Development, 1957, 
B.S., M.Ag., eons University 

Wane, Larkin H.W Ba 
B.S., M.S., Auburn Un University. 

Watson, HAnoip — 5 ecialist in Agricultural Engineering, 
B.S., M.S., Louisiana State University e = ae . ii 

Wrttensurc, Bossy Leroy___._ SSS -H Livestock Specialist, 


B.S., M.S,, University of Tennessee. 

Wuu1AMs, Gertuen E — SCS igual Editor, 1960, 
B.S., Auburn University. 

WiiuuMs, WiiuiaM RR. _....Test Demonstration Supervisor, 1946, 
BS., Auburn University; | M.S., ~ University of Tennessee 

Witson; WituaM E.. _Specialist, Rural Resouroe Development, 1954, 
B.S., M.Ag., Auburn University. 


Woops “Wrrrsast F. —~— Specialist, Public Affairs and Resource Management, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University 











OTHER STAFF 

Brown, Grace F. SeFFfstft(efsfssFsFsSCSsC(CsC Ad ministrative Assistant, 1958, 
Goan eens oS SS Administrative Assistant, 1929, 
ON ee a) et, ey ay 

A.B., Birmingham Southern. 

Jerer, DALENE > _—SESEESFFfFFsFSFsFSCAdd ministrative Assistant, 1928, 
Jerer, Rennre_tC(tt(‘(NCé@ ines Assistant, 1934, 
Maci.., Jacguztyn E, —_—_____  —E—sSCFSFsSFSé<a ditto: Assistant, 


B.S., Auburn University. 


Rowetz, Susan A, eeeseeeFesFsFsFSSCsCSsSFSFsFsFSéSéditcorial Assistant, 
B.S., Auburn University. 


saertsr, Diany. Jani le Editorial: Assistant 
B.A., University of Rhode Island. 


1952 
1961 
1961 
1965 
1966 
1965 
1967 
1962 
1961 
1966 


1966 
1966 
1967 


1966 
1947 
1966 


1967 
1967 


(List for each county as follows: 
extension farm agent; associate county 
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COUNTY STAFFS 


County Address, county extension chairman, 
chairman, extension home agent; 


extension 
first appointment, present appointment. All degrees are from Auburn University 
unless otherwise indicated.) 


AUTAUGA 
Prattville 


BALDWIN 
Bay Minette 


BARBOUR 
Clayton 


BIBB 
Centreville 


BLOUNT 
Oneonta 


BULLOCK 
Union Springs 


BUTLER 


Greenville 


CALHOUN 
Anniston 


CHAMBERS 
LaFayette 


CHEROKEE 
Centre 


CHILTON 
Clanton 


R. H. Kirkpatrick, B.S,, 1944, 1965; re Green, B.S,, Tuskegee 
Institute, 1954, 1965; ‘Max F. seep: gst 

Margaret Campbell, B. eo Alsen’ calle University of 
ige5 1o0k, 1950, 1965; Louvenia A. S., Tuskeoen Institute, 


F. C. Turner, B.S., ig “ee W. H, Johnson, B.S., 1934, 1965; 
Donald Eugene Dunn, B , 1962, Be, Edward J. Coats, BS.. 
Western Kentucky State  ilieaten gt ee 

Mary C. Silvey, B.S,, 1955, 1965; E Small, B.S., 1937, 1965; 
Marvell Gwaltney, BS., University Alabama, 1959, 1965. 


hag viens, B, S 1946, 1965; Jerry L. Brown, B.S., 1967; Wil- 
H. _ Tuskegee Institute, 1966, 


Marilyn — Ate) B.S., 1964, 1965; Betty Lumpkin Cara- 
way, BS.. 1967; Tommie W. Clark, B.S., Tuskegee Institute, 


J. C. Odom, B.S., 1935, 1965; T. W. Camp, B.5., 1951, 1965. 
Kirtis Martin, B.S., 1933, 1965; Margaret P, Hollingsworth, B.S., 
M.A.T., Alabama College, 1 ‘ 


D. S. Loyd, B.S., M.Ag., 1942, 1965; a O. Conway, B.S. 
M.Ed., 1967; L. C.M BS., 1965, 
Mildred Gilbert, B.S., M. H. Ec., 1944, 1965. 


W. E. Stone, B.S., M.Ag., 1947, 1965; Henry M. Brooker, B.S., 
os ed Tuskegee Institute, 1967; William Wright Curtis, BS. 
3 

ota they Henderson, B.S., 1941, 1965; Nannie S. Rhodes, B.S., 
Southern University, 1959, 1965. 

F. H. Morgan, B.S., M.Ag., 1946, 1965; J. P. Moore, B.S,, M.Ag., 
1953, 1965; Jacob H. Ross, B.S., ‘Tusk ogee Institute, M.A., Micki! 
pan aie University, 1950, 1985; R, Thompson, B.S., 1954, 
9 


Laurine Howell, B.S., University of Alabama, 1949, 1965; Marie 
E. Mixon, B.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1967; Bernice Gail Stokes, 
B.S., Harding College, 1 


A. S. Math B.S., 1941, 1965; Goode Nelson, A Uni 
foie, Pair, B.S., M.Ag., M948, 196, 


of Alabama 1945, 1965; L. ¢ 

John D. Sellers, B.S., 1949, 1966. 

Shirley Ann Harrison, B.S., 1961, 1965; P Sue Dean, Boe 
1967; Sylvia Ruth Ruffin, BS., University of Alabama, 1965 


eu D. Easter- 
Howard A. Taylor, B.S., M. ‘AgEd, 1 1962, vis Ae 


wood, B.S., 1961, 1965 A 
Calegs M. ‘Ed., Thskesee Institute, eta Ree. = L. Stewart, 
S in 1944, 
F Gri B.S., Alabama 
Exa Till, , 1946, 1965; Mary Frances shana’ College 


aoe College "1952, 1965; Judith Latimer, B,S., 
J. J. Young, B.S., M.S., 1933, 1965; J. B. Butler, B.S., 1954, eel 
Charles Ft x Moody, B.S., 1964, 1965; F. M. Patterson, B.S,, 


University of Tennessee, 1954, 1 1965. 
Sesern BAe B.S., 1941, 1965; Irene J. Lackey, B.S., 


oe 1967. 
R, Futral, B.S., M.Ag., 1950, 1965; Norman R. McDaniel, 


BS, M.S., 1967; D. R, Mims 
Mrs. Johnnie Lane, A.B., Judson Pelee 1952, 1965; Sarah Hick- 


man McDowell, B.S., Alabama College, 1 


CHOCTAW 
Butler 


CLARKE 
Grove Hill 


CLAY 
Ashland 


CLEBURNE 
Heflin 


COFFEE 
Enterprise 


COLBERT 
Tuscumbia 


CONECUH 
Evergreen 


COOSA 
Rockford 


COVINGTON 
Andalusia 


CRENSHAW 


Luverne 


CULLMAN 
Cullman 


DALE 
Ozark 


DALLAS 
Selma 


Cooperative Extension Service Staff 


Mathew Sexton, B.S., 1937, 1965; Joseph T. Banks, B.S., M.Ed., 
Tuskegee Institute, 1947, 1965; R. . Deavours, BS., 1946, 1965. 
Grace M. Prince, B.S., i951, 1965; Dale B. Dawkins, BS. Uni- 
versity of Alabama, 1967; Gladys ‘A. Horne, B.S., Tuskegee In- 
stitute, 1950, 1965. 


O. C. Helms, B.S., 1930, 1965; Howard N. Reynolds, B.S., M.Ag. 
Ed., 1962, 1965. 

Sara G. Alexander, B.S., Mississippi State College for Women, 
i, Joe Ann Arthur, B.S., University of Southern Mississippi, 


se ae B.S., 1986, 1965; Loyd P. Owens, B.S., M.Ag., 
Dora-grace Smith, B.S., Alabama College, sey 1965; Martha M 
Hindman, B.S., Jacksonville State University, 1967. 


a Ventress, B.S., 1937, 1965; E. C, Farrington, B.S., 1941, 
Annie Rae Milner, B.S., Alabama College, 1941, 1965; Linnie Jane 
Dowdle, B.S., University of Alabama, 1 

T, .C. Casetey. B.S., M.Ag., 1949, pred Dan J. Presley, B.S., 
1964, 1966; J. R. Speed, 1943, 1965. 

Sarah Hutchinson, B. S., Howard College, M.S., 1956, 1965; Vir- 
ginia E. Sanders, B.S., 1964, 1965. 


D. G, ag B, S., 1939, 1965; Dallas Hollaway iat BS., 
1964, 1965; B T. Richardson, BS., 1945, 1965; Daniel Salter, 
B.S., MS., Tuskegee Institute, 1949, 1965. 

Christa Hall, B.S., University of Alabama, 1950, 1965; Betty Caro- 
lyn Davis Moore, 'BS., 1963, 1965; Elizabeth S. Stough, B.S., Ala- 
bama A&M College; M .Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1946, 1985. 


M. H. Huggins, B,S., 1936, 1965; George W. Jackson, B.S., M.S., 
Tuskegee Institute, 1966; "Robert B. Moorer, B.S., 1967; H. I. 
Oakley, B.S., 1954, 1965. 

Louise T . Ostrum, B.S., M.Ed., 1957, 1965; Hazel H. Harpe, B.A., 
Judson College, 1961, 1965. 
G. S. Sessions, B.S., M.Ag.Ed., 1955, 1965; *Elmer Dowdell, 
B.S., Alcorn A&M College; M.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1957, 1965; 
Jerry \ Walls, B.S., 1963, 1965. 

ma E. Graves, B.S., M.S., Iowa State University, 1961, 1966; 

Mariah B. Brymer, B.S., M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1963, 1965; 
Barbara Ann Johnson, B, S., Alabama College, 1967. 
W. H. Kinard, B.S., M.Az., ‘1954, 1965; John W. Fryer, B.S., 1964, 
1965; Robert E. Linder, BS., M.Ag.., 1960, 1965; C. W. Pike, 
BS., M.Ag., 1952, 1965. 

Mary Ellen Ha es, B.S., Alabama College, 1951, 1965; Ann T. 
Martin, B.S., niversity of Alabama, 1966. 


oO. W. Reeder, B.S., 1941, 1965; G. B. Handley, B.S., 1948, 1965. 
Eunice Prater King, BS., " Alabama Cee Ne 1965; Doris M. 
Eason, B.S., Jacksonville State University, 1967. 


H. G. Pinkston, B.S., 1937, 1965; Claude L. Dorminey. gore 

oh eg oe of Georgia, 1967; Harold Eugene Rose, BS., 

1965; M T. Whisenant, B.S., 1949, 1965. 

Mary Sue Tillery, B.S., 1947, 1965; Edith Aliene Barnes, B.S., 

Bob Jones University, 1967; Peggy Maureen Murphy, B.S., Ala- 

bama College, 1964, 1965. 

W. D. Sr ee B.S., 1931, 1965; James H. Estes, B.S., 1963, 

1965; T, G esa e-ee BS. M.Ag., 1936, 1965. 

Ruth Sundber BS iy = rt , University of Tennessee, 1941, 1965; 
n 


1067. University of Southem Mississippi, 
L. C. Alsobrook, B.S., 1942, 1965; Alex C. Brown, B.S., Tears 
Institute; M.S., ‘Indiana University, 1959, 1965; ames S. Hines, 


* On leave for study. 


DeKALB 
Ft. Payne 


ELMORE 
Wetumpka 


ESCAMBIA 
Brewton 


ETOWAH 
Gadsden 


FAYETTE 
Fayette 


FRANKLIN 
Russellville 


GENEVA 
Geneva 


GREENE 
Eutaw 


HALE 
Greensboro 


HENRY 
Abbeville 
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B.S., 1966; Charles D. Scott, II, B.S., M.Ed., Tusk Institute, 
1951, 1965 Mh be 


Dorothy Hixson, B.S., Alabama College; M.S., University of Ten- 
nessee, 1937, 1965; Carolyn L. Hi B.S., Tuskegee Institute, 
1967; Norma M. McCrory, B.S., University of Southern Mississip- 
pi, 1961, 1965. 


F. DeWitt Robinson, B.S., 1949, 1965; C. A. Moore, B.S., 1955, 
1965; D. C. Poe, B.S., 1956, 1965; Bob aps a Spears, BS., 
gees State University; M.S., University of Tennessee, 1964, 


Mary Louise Walker, B.S., Peabody College, 1954, 1965; Patricia 
A, Drake, B.S., University of ee 1966. *Janet T. Lakeman, 
B.S., Huntingdon College, 1963, 1985. 


J. E. Morriss, B.S., M.S., 1935, 1965; W. E. Davis, B.S., 1959, 
1965; L. Shelton Hawsey, B.S., M.Ed., 1965; V. L. Keeble, B.S., 
1943, 1965; Roscoe A. Lee, B.S., M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1947, 


965. 

Le Jean Ford, B.S., Texas State University for Women, 1963, 
1967: Judith N. Brown, B.S., 1966; Yvonne P. Madison, B.S., 
Tuske gee _Unstitute, 1966; Hattie Wilson, B.S., Alabama College, 


R. J. Martin, B.S., 1946, 1966; Edward M, Knowles, B.S., 1953, 
1965; Barry E, Wood, B.S., 1966, 1967. 

Peggy Bracken, B.S., 1963, 1965; Bonnie Rae Daugherty, B.S., 
University of Southern Mississippi, 1967. 


T. L. Sanderson, B.S., M.S., 1943, 1965; H, J. pom B.S., Uni- 
aeat of Georgia, 1944, 1965; A. D. Jones, B.S., M.Ag., 1948, 
Sara L. Thomas, B.S., 1947, 1965; Celeste H. Martin, B.S., 1957, 


Albert Pitts, B.S., M.Ag., 1952, 1965; James Pettus Tucker, B.S., 

steer Max Hester, B.S., Berry College; M.S., University of Ala- 
nie Ma er, B.S., Berry ege; a“ 

a 1958, 1965; Jean McCracken, B.S., University of Alabama, 
7; , 


“ A. bi oo: Lee dey gt ig hord Farrington, B.S., 
64, : H. W. Warren, B.S., . ; 
Joyce McNutt, B.S., 1954, 1965; Eleanor R. Coker, B.S., Samford 
University, 1966. 
R. C. Re ae B.S., ee ie, 1954, 1985; Claude N. Nall, 
B.S., 1967; Ted B. Smi Des ’ : 
Emily H. Seay, B.S., Alabama College, 1960, 1965; Linda L. Mor- 
ris, B.S., 1966. os gies 
W. H. Johnson, B.S., 1935, 1965; Frank L. Jackson, B. . 
Taikeiee Institute, 1941, 1965; Ben McDonald, B.S., 1959, 1966. 
Faye Bragg, B.S., University of Alabama, 1964, 1967; Evelyn 
Blackmon, B.S., Alabarna A&M College, 1965. es 
. B. Deavours, B.S., 1937, 1965; Gwinn Russell Ezell, B.S., Ala- 
Spring Sipe DS et gcd ie , ee B.S., 1948, 1965; 
rant : roe g., > - 
Evelyn D. Edwards, B.S., M.S. University of Alabama, 1966; 
Katie I. Carlton, B.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1950, 1965; Peg G, 
Chartrand, B.S., Mississippi State College for Women, 1 6 
R. C. Hartzog, B.S., 1946, 1965; C. L, Barefield, B.S., 1951, 1965; 
Carl Dennis B.S. M.Ag., 1954, 1965; Louis A. Murray, B.S., 


Alabama A&M College, 1962, 1965. 
Margaret O. Eason Kirkland, B.S., Jacksonville State University, 


196], 1965; Rossie T. Farmer, B.S., Langston University, 1967; 
Jewel W. Hardwick, B.S., 1958, 1967. 


* On leave for study. 


HOUSTON 
Dothan 


ACKSON 
cottsboro 


JEFFERSON 
Birmingham 


LAMAR 


Vernon 


LAUDERDALE 
Florence 


LAWRENCE 
Moulton 


LEE 
Opelika 


LIMESTONE 
Athens 


LOWNDES 
Hayneville 


MACON 
Tuskegee 


Cooperative Extension Service Staff 


Allen M. Mathews, B.S., M.Ag., 1957, 1965; Luther J. MeGaughy 
B.S., 1960, 1965; Marion H. Roney. B.S.. 1962, 1965; Reafield 
Vester, ee Alabama A&M College, 1966; J. N. White, B.S., 
Julia Smith, B.S., 1955, 1965; Susan R. Knight, B.S., 1966: 
Mildred Mae Ward, B.S., M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1955, 1965. 


J. E, Carter, B.S., 1928, 1965; Lesel A, Dozier, B.S., 1964, 1965; 
*Louis Edward White. B.S., M.Ed.Admin., University of Ala- 

bama, 1962, 1965. 

Mrs. Clyde Peck, B.S., 1942, 1965; Beverly A. Parker, B.S., Sam- 
ford University, 1967. 


C. H. Johns, B.S., 1937, 1965; R. A. Griffin, B.S., M.Ag.Ed., 
M.S., 1960, 1965; Charles E. Smith, B.S., 1966, 1967; William 
Gaines Smith, B.S., 1965; Percy L. White, B.S., Alabama A&M 
College, 1949, 1965. 

Irby Barrett, B.S., 1933, 1965; Rubye J. RSC B.S., Philander 
Smith College, 1945, 1965; Maryann F . Wilson, B.S., Samford 
| op in : Barbara Williams, BS., Florence State College, 


H, H. Lumpkin, B.S., 1950, 1965; C. T. Guthrie, B.S., 1966. 
Barbara Alawine, B. of Univ ersity of nie 1s 1953, 1965; Jo Ann 
Huffman, B.S., University of Alabama, 1966. 


L. T. Wagnon, B.S., 1935, 1965; Charles W. Burns, B.S., 1957, 

1965; Howard Douglas Hall, BS., 1962, 1965; Irby J. Harrell, 

B.S., Berry College, 1963, 1965; Robert T. Hughes, B.S., Alabama 

A&M Co ege; M.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1958, 1965. 

Baas F. Conner, B. S., Alabama College, 1949, 1965; * Margaret 
ida Creel, B.S., Alabama College, 1964, 1965; Sadie L. Mc- 
ellan, B.S. "Tuskegee Institute, 1944, 1965; Carlene E. Ten- 

aay B. Sa ‘Tennessee State University, 1 1967. 


S. P. peep B.S,, 1943, 1965; Billy Ray Baswell, B.S., 1966; 

Sidney H,. Bates, . Ss. , Luskegee Institute, 1957, 1965; Dean 

Parris, B.S., M. Ag, 188 

Ruby Rogers, B ect Perales, 1953, 1965; Linda Finney, 

B.S., mesa mp Sia State College for Women, 1965, 1966; Inez M 
abama 


Petty, BS. A&M College; M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 
R. W. Tod ar 1948, 1965; Wm. J. Alverson, B.S., 1965; 
Thomas Cook “964, 966: Paul Henry Waddy, B. S., Ala- 
Paine A&M Col e 


%@ 
lizabeth Crum, ge, 106 ToS. or oas Willie C, Lockhart, B.S., Tus- 
ie Institute, 1937, "1965; Myma J. Rhoades, B.S., University of 
Alabama, 1965. 


F, K. Agee, B.S., 1945, 1965; Robert Burton, B.S., Alabama A&M 
College, 1962, 1965; Watkins L. Carter, BS.. Mississippi State 
University, 1967; Patrick A, Waldrop, BS., 1962, 1965. 

Emma Jo Lindsey, B.S., 1948, 1965; Athelstine H. Malone, cas 
Alabama A&M College, 1956, See Charlotte Marshall, 
Jacksonville State University, 1965, 1966. 


J. W. Mathews, B.S., 1933, 1965; Scott Billingsley, B.S.. M.S. 

Tuskegee Institute, 1951, 1965; T. J. Gerald, BS. “Yo46. 1965. 

Mary Maddux, B.S., 1957, 1965; Orean P. Cunningham, B.S., 
eshenen Institute, 1950, 1965. 


“ M. Bolling, B.S., 1939, 1965; Leonard Huffman, B.S., M.Ed., 
Tuskegee Institute, 1962, 1965; William D. Osborn, B. S., 1966; 
James L. Smith, B. = Edward Waters College; M.S., Tuskegee In- 
stitute, 1965. 

Mary Ann Motley, B.S., University of Alabama, 1964, 1965; Caro- 
lyn Brown Williams, B. S., Tuskegee Institute, 1962, 1965. 


* On leave for study, 


MADISON 
Huntsville 


MARENGO 
Linden 


MARION 
Hamilton 


MARSHALL 
Guntersville 


MOBILE 
Mobile 


MONROE 
Monroeville 


MONTGOMERY 
Montgomery 


MORGAN 
Hartselle 


PERRY 
Marion 


PICKENS 
Carr 


ollton 


PIKE 
Troy 
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R. O. Magnusson, B.S., 1948, 1965; Earl S. Halla, B.S,, M.Ag., 
1953, 1965. H. L. Hood, 1936, 1965; Warren Q, Scott, B.S., Tus- 
kegee Institute, 1942, 1965; Lee R. Watkins, B.S., 1967. 
Christine Huber, B.S., Peabody Co , 1944, 1965; Frances M. 
Hutchison, B.S., Alabama A&M College, 1958, 1965; Barbara 
Owens, B.S., Florence State College, 1958, 1965. 
F. M. Jones, B.S., 1935, 1965; Charles S. Foreman, B.S,, M.Ed., 
Tuskegee Institute, 1945, 1965; Cecil Miller, B.S.. M.Ag., 1954, 
1965; Rudy P. Yates, B.S., 1960. 
Marjorie Weaver, B.S., 1943, 1965; Rosalyn Ketchum Palmer, B.S., 
1960, 1965; Vera J. Wilson, B.S., Alabama A&M College, 1966. 
H. B. Price, B.S,, 1945, 1965; O, Terrill Gonce, B.S., 1965; L. D. 
Thornton, B.S., M.S., 1944, 1965, 
Elna Tanner, B.S.; M.S., University of Tennessee, 1950, 1965; 
*Penelope L. Flippo, B.S., aes of Alabama, 1962, 1965; 
Mary Alice Gregg, B.S., 1967; Dorothy Jane Tucker, B.S., Flor- 
ence State College, 1967. 
W. L. Martin, B.S., 1942, 1965; R, I. D, Murphy, B.S., M.Ag., 
1958, 1965; Franklin H. Wood, B.S., 1963, 1965. 
Elaine C. Brooks, B.S., Samford University, 1962, 1966; Maxine 
Johnson, B.S., Florence State College, 1967. 
Charles B. Vickery, B.S., 1948, 1965; W. R. 4) ies B.S., M.Ed., 
ae W. L. Deakle, 1943, 1965; Charles H, Kilpatrick, B.S., 1964, 
965. 
Mona Whatley, B.S., Peabody College, 1941, 1965; Mildred 
Payne, B.S., 1941, 1965; Linda F. Tidmore, B.S., 1966. 
A. V. Culpepper, B.S., 1928, 1965; Mike M. Gamble, B.S., Mis- 
sissippi State University, 1966; Walter C. Odom, B.S., Tuskegee 
Institute; M.S., University of Wisconsin, 1935, 1965; James H. 
Sellers, B.S., 1966, 
Annie Richardson, A.B., Judson College, 1952, 1965; DeLois Car- 
michael, B.S., M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1952, 1965; Lois Annette 
Johnson, University of Southern Mississippi, 1967, 
T. P. McCabe, B.S., M.Ag., 1939, 1965; Leonard E. Brown, B.S., 
Alcorn A&M College; M.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1964, 1965, Addre 
Bryant, B,S., Tuskegee Institute, 1954, 1965; Don W. Freeman, 
B.S., 1965; Jack A. Thompson, B.S,, M.S,, University of Tennes- 
see, 1957, 1965, 
Virginia Gilchrist, B.S., University of Alabama, 1955, 1965; Annie 
M. Boynton, 1928, 1965; Janis Bea Cottrell, B.S,, Huntingdon 
College, 1967. . 
C. D. Rutledge, B.S., M.Ag., 1948, JOR: a Log ponies — 
Alabama A&M College; M.S., Tuskegee Institute, » oh. W. 
Houston, B.S., M.Ag., 1954, 1965; Jerry L. Parker, B.S,, M.Ed., 
Lucile Hawkins, BS, Alabama College, 1948, 1965; Mary 0 
ucile Hawkins, B.5., ama , A900; : 
Coffey, A.B., Judson College, 1961, 1965; Elouise Lipscomb, 1944, 
1965. 


Ww. O. i _ B.S., M.Ag., 1946, 1965; J. A. Bates, B.S., 1950, 

1965, Richad Smith, B.S., Alabama A&M College, 1962, 1965. 

Evelyn Graham, B.S., University of Alabama, 1950, 1965; Joyce 

Richardson, B.S., Judson College, 1958, 1965. 

Edward N. Graham, B.S., M.S., Misstesion? State University, 1960, 

1966; Thomas J. Dill, B.S., M.S., Southern Methodist University, 

i te. be gtd tee oa ait Univernity: of Ale- 

. i ies bama ege; ante 

banse; isd, 1965; ieonies Meeks, BS. University of Alabama, 

1957, 1965. 

H. J. Carter, B.S., oa i Das P. Dunn, B.S., 1965; James 
‘Lean, B.S., M-Ag.Ed., 1954, 1967. 

lorena Oeas BS. Florida State University, 1958, 1965; Kay 

Smith, B.S., Alabama College, 1967. 


* On leave for study. 
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RANDOLPH 
Wedowee 


RUSSELL 
Phenix City 


SHELBY 
Colum 


ST. CLAIR 
Pell City 
SUMTER 


Livingston 


TALLADEGA 
Talladega 


TALLAPOOSA 
Dadeville 


TUSCALOOSA 
Tuscaloosa 


WALKER 
Jasper 


WASHINGTON 
Chatom 
WILCOX 


Camden 


WINSTON 
Double Springs 


Cooperative Extension Service Staff 


Grady M. Wakefield, vei panes: 1957, 1965; T, F. Burnsi 
Jr., B.S., M.Ed., 1960, Theodore Shumpert, B.S., rd 
Tuskegee Institute, 1946, aO6s. 

Wanda E. Prater, B.S., Jacksonville State University, 1965; Bar- 
Pete K. White, B.S., University of Mississippi, 1966 


. A. Woods, B.S., 1947, 1965; Mack H. Eldridge, B.S., Virginia 
Sate College, 19458, 1965 ; Jerry Lamar W BS., 1967, 
Alma Holladay, B.S., M Ed., 1941, 1965; Elnora Gandy, BS., 
Tuskegee Institute, 1952, 1965. 

W. M. Clark, B.S. sot nig J. E. Jones, B.S., 1958, 1965; W. J. 
Thompson, B 5 MS., 965. 

— Cotney, BS., * 1990, 1965; Sharan Ann Stephens, B.S., 


H. L, Eubanks, B.S., ao 1965; W. D. Jackson, B.S., 1946, 1965; 

J. E. Yates, B.S., 1955, 1965. 

Aileen Puckett, B.S., University of Alabama, 1957, 1965; Louise S. 

Littlejohn, B.S., University of Alabama, 1967. 

B. B. Williamson, B.S., M.Ag., 1946, 1966; F, W. Kilgore, B.S. 

1954, 1965; Joe E. Lashley, B.S. 1965; Henry J. Spears, B.S.. 
Alabama A&M College; M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1946, 1965. 

Mildred Ennis, B.S., University of Tennessee, 1958, 1965; Eliza- 

beth Ann Mathis, BS. Samford University, 1985; Theresa E. 

Threadgill, B.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1957, 1965, 

Thomas L., Bass, B.S., M.Ed., 1946, 1966; A. A. Hester, B.S., 

1944, 1965; J. B ” Mathews, B.S., 1949, 1965; Curtis H. O'Daniel, 

B.S., 1965, 1966: om A. Peasant B.S., Tuskegee Institute: 

M x Virginia State Col Poni 1965. 

Mary Baughn, B.S., College 1951, 1965; Charlotte A. 

Bus N po We icmrig sor State Callegs for e for Women, 1967; Martha 

r Owens, BS., 1966; Marie BS., Alabama A&M 

College; M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1957, "1965. 

C. H, Webb, BS. 1957, 1965; Sam D. Carroll, B.S., M.Ed., 1963, 

1965; James EF. Pinion, B B.S., 1966; William L Royston, 1944, 

1965; R. W. Thom ' BS., M.Ag.Ed., 1958, “io6s 

Margaret Miller, B: 1949, 1965; Iris E. Anderson, B.S., Alabama 

en 1965; Annette B. ‘Wallace, B. S., Alabama A&M College, 


2f 3 Holstun, B.S., 1934, 1965; James Cooper, B.S., 1948, 1965; 
B. Fields, B.S. Tuskegee Institute; M.S., University of Illinois, 
1054, 1965; "James C, Howell, B.S., M.Ag.Ed., 1961, 1965; French 
tor BS., 1943, 1965. 
tewart, B.S.; 3 University of Alabama, 1945, 1965; 
taVon Bipunt st Stinson, B.S., Alabama A&M College, 1965; Mrs. 
O'Neal Massey, B.S.:; koe “University of Alabama, 1952, 1965; 
Sarah N, Watson, B.S., University of Alabama, 1961, 1965, 
ro the . Thornton, BS., MAR, 1954, 1965; Jerry B. Clark, B.S., 
M.Ed., D. Jones, B M.Ag., 1954, 
Jeanette ret i S., ses C ‘ollege: M.S., University of rs 
ama, 1942, 1965; Mar P. Gray, B.S., Alabama Co 
1966; Mary Linda Maug ' B. S:5 Mississippi State College » 


inex soem BS. 1949, 1965; George Clayton Hoomes, B.S., 
Sarah H. Hazen, B.S., 1964, 1965; Mary N. M. Cook, B.S., Uni- 
versity of Southern Mississippi |, 1967, 

Robert C, Farquhar, B.S., M.S., 1949, 1965; W. J. Hardy, B.S., 
1954, 1965; William E. Street, 1927, 1965. 

Mar Whatley, B.S.; M.S., University of Alabama, 1941, 1965; 
Sandra Sharman, B.S.,, "University of 1965; Solonia E. 
Reynolds, B.S., Alabama A&M College; M.Ed., Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, 1949, 1965. 

W. L. Richardson, B.S., 1935, 1985; J. E. Fields, B.S., 1949, 1965. 
Madge Pennington, B.S., 1941, 1965, 
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Haary M. Putcrort, A.B., Ph.D., pasa h eer, President 
Ben T. Lanwam, Jn, B S., M. S., by D., V ice President for Research 
Frep H. PUMPHREY, B. A. EE., et Se, (P.E.), Director 
J. Gravy Cox, B.S.Ch.E., MS. PED. (P.E.), Associate Director 
WittuaM C, JONSON, Jr., B.S., " Assistant Director 


Aerospace Engineering 


Prrrs, Rosert G.. D ment (P.E.), 1935, 1944 
B.A.E., Auburn University; MS. | S., California I: esd: <a Ae ne ( } 
SForzINI, RicHarp H.. Professor, 1 1967 
at D ogy. Academy; Degree of Mechanical Engineering, Massachusetts Institute of 
Curcnins, MALcotm A, ___Associate Professor (P.E.), 1956, 1962 
B.S.C_E., MSEM., Ph.D., Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
Drummop, ALASTAm M,C ssccite Professor, 1967 


B.A A.Sc., University of British Columbia; D.C.A.E., College of SEES, ranfield Eng- 
land; M.A, Se., University of British Columbia; Ph.D., University of Toronto 

Harnwe.i, KenNerH E.. ..._—— Associate Professor, 1963 
B.S., University of Alabama; M.S., , Ph.D., California Institute of Technology. 





Cocunan, Joun E. SSS ____Instructor, 1966, 1967 
B.A.E., M.SAE., Auburn’ University. 
FALLAs, Spmos G._ ee PT a 


BA .E., M.S.C.E., Auburn University. 


Chemical Engineering 


Wincann, Roserr E.. Head of Department, 1932,. 1963 
B.S., "MS. Auburn University. 

Hsu, Cuenc-Ten Profesor 1953 1962 
B.S.C., University of Nanking; M.S. University of Wisconsin; Ph.D., University of 
vania, 

Tayton, ZELMA ___ Assistant Research Professor, 1962, 1966 


L., Jn. 
B.S,Ch.E., University of Idaho; 1 MS., , Auburn University; Ph.D., University of 


Civil Engineering 


SawYER, DoNALp A... Head of Department (P.E.), 1965 
B.C.E., M.S. SE, Ph. D., - University ‘of ‘Florida. 

Bransrorp, THomas L. eee ETO TEE 
B.E., CE,, Vanderbilt University. Prof (PE.), 1950 

P. _S —- == ae Professor 

baad St Soo Polyt ic “University, . Buda ; Candidate of “Tech. Sciences, National Academy 

of Sciences, Budapest; Ph.D., Purdue niversity. 

KRISTNAMURTHY, N.. — sac, adi, Bey, Genta Professor, 1967 
In S ‘ -ph’ h’s Colle 
intermediate in, era St, Joven 's Collene, dangalore, Is ies BS eS. (CE, PhD. 
University of Colorado. 

Leicn, Geratp M... __ Associate Professor, ‘1 get, 1964 
B.C.E., M.S.S.E., Georgia i Institute of Technology; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins U oar 

JUDENS, “i ee , JR. ____—__AAssistant rofdea. l 

M.S.S.E., Ph.D., Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

eet TAL? oe) 2 a a Assistant Professor (P.E.), 1962 
B.C.E., xt at Auburn University. 

Ramey, Geo J ngtructor, 1965 


e E.._ 
BSCE. MS. C.E., Auburmm University. 
Electrical Engineering 


LES __Head of Department, 1957, 1966 
mais \-5 ‘sian ag M.E.E., Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D., Stanford Uni- 
ty. 
G E ee + Ae Professor, 1957, 1967 
WAS. E. MEE. Auburn University; “Ph.D., Technische Hochschule, Stuttgart, 
HONNELL, ________ Professor (P.E.), 1958 


MARTIAL A._ 
B.S.E-E,, MS-EE., E.E., Georgia Institute of Technology. 
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Lowry es Li a a A 
WEEE. S LEE, Auburn University; Ph.D., University of i (P.E.) 


PHILLIPs, Parner ee eet eh 
B.E.E., M.S.E.E,, Ph.D., Georgia Institute of Technology. 





ri CuHester C.._ te Professor, 
B.S.E.E., M.S.E.E., Ph.D., Univers University of of Alabama, 


Hickman, Cuanves FE, CA 0c Professor, 
B.S.E_E., M.S.E£.E., Ph.D., University of Tennessee. 
te Professor, 1956, 


Feasrer, WiLL1AM M, 
Nicnons Grover T.-C Associate Professor (P.E.), 1947, 
echnology. 





B.S.E.E., M.S.E.E., Auburn University. 
E.E., Auburn University; M.S., Georgia Institute of T 


vioaie 5 eee Te yd 
B.S.E.E., M.S., Ph.D., Pennsylvania State University. 


BrELAND, Gornpon W.-C A sistant Professor, 
B.E.E,, Auburn University; M.S.E.E., Ph.D., Georgia Institute of Technology. 


James, Sypney NW CA sistant Professor, 
B.S.E.E., , MSE, PLD. University of Alabama. 
aay, SEAS N_ Assistant Professor, 
E.E., pivtions University. 
Rocers, CHarves L... _______ Assistant Professor, 1961, 


B.E.E., M.S., Auburn | University; F Ph.D. Duke University. 


Boar, WALLACE W._ SSS SSS re AMO at 


.S.E.E., Auburn University. 





Manion B seven -—»-A nstructor, 
B.S., M.S., University of Tennessee. 
Sse TI I i nee ce ne nena eteene SETUILOEY | LEE: 
B.S.E.E., M.S.E.E., Mississippi State University. 
CHenoweTH, Darrett L,I instructor, 1963, 
B.E.E., General Motors Institute; M.S-E.E., Auburn University, 
ON, eT ets 


B.A., MA., University of Florida. 


CoLE_mANn, Rosest J. ________ I nsiniictor, 1964, 
B.S E., M.S., Auburn University. 
TSe. ee S. So India; B.Sc., Bihar Institute rye idee ced Pha 
, 0 ’ 
M.E., Texas “anit betratis. Pr - 
aren Bas GES ee ee 1963, 
B.E.E S., Auburn University. 
Faust, Worms E._—_$____.__ instructor, 1961, 
BS + M.S., Auburn University. 
2 ee ah AE 
B.S., University of Mississippi; M.S., Auburn University, 
iaeeane, Water: Ty esiolor: 
B.S.E.E. ay pon of Alabama. 
romans A Te Ve er NT Syl ay 
ae pert: University. 


J ONNSON ERECT 1965, 


eon 
E.E., aay ey Georgia Institute of Technology 


shank . Jances Mes W._ Instructor, 1963, 
.E., M.S.(EE), Auburn University. 
RELLY, ON a 8 
» M.S., Mississippi State University. 
MicDneweer ee Sap rn 
B.S.E. E., eney University. 
Nacts, BH. Troy, Ja trator,..1008, 
B.S.E.E., M. Py . University of Alabama. 
Papcetr, W. _____Instructor, 





ILLIAM T 
B.S.E.E., Auburn University. 
Sms, Roserr aS 
B.E.E., M.S.E.E., Auburm University. 


Smrru, CHARLES E. eee ert ee UL: 
B.S,, M.S., Auburn University. 


1967 
1967 


1967 
India; 


1967 
1966 
1967 
1967 
1967 


1967 
1967 


1966 
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Industrial Engineering 
Brooxs, » GEORGE |. ee ed epee neeene EAE, 1966 
» Florida State University; M.S.LE., Ph.D., Georgia 
Profesor or (PE 11 1964, 1965 


CHARLES R,__ oe. pees Professor, 1966 
B.S.M.E., M.S.LE., Ph.I D.LE., Purdue University. 


Fow.en, Howarp G.-C A sistant Professor, 1957 
” foes Technological University; M.Ed., University of Florida, 
eae 


a3 | SSS SS ee ee AS Erofessor (P.E.), 1965 

BI Ohio & State University; M.S.M.E., New Mexico State University 

Tacks: Loon 3. = Se hae Professor (P.E.), 1964 
B.S., Auburn University, M.S., University of Pittsburgh. 


Hoon, James NN, —_____________ Associate Professor, 1965, 1967 
B, , MS., Ph.D,, Purdue | University. 


Mize, Jor E H._ __.__Associate 
LE Texas ‘Technological College; 3 M.S.LE., Ph.D., Purdue 


Industrial Laboratories 


Haynes, Luruen J.. _...LHead of Department, 1945, 1962 
B.S. M.S., Auburn University; | Ed.D., B Bradley t University. 

Gootssy, Hyron C,u A sistant Professor, 1953, 1958 
B.S., M.Ed,, Auburmm University. 

Wincarp, Jonn W, CSC s sistant Professor, 1957, 1962 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


Conner, Pau C._ pn ee LE 
B,S., M.Ed., Auburn | University, 


Mechanical Engineering 


Vestat, Donatp M., Jr ead of D partner ae ), 1959 
B.S,M.E,, B.S.E.E.. {SME, aoa ahaa aoe Ph.D., Stanford Universi 

Bussett, Wru1AmM H.._ - oe ee a ee 1965 
B.M.E., M.S.E., University of Florida; Ph.D. Michigan State fae | oF ima ts 

EMIAN, WARTAN A. ___ Professor 

J B.S.Ch.. University of Maryland; M.S., Ph.D., Metallurgical Engineering, Renssalier Polytech- 
nic institute 


Jones Epwanp O., Jn. Professor and Assistant Head Professor (P.E.), 1946, 1965 
M.E., B.E.E., Auburn University; M.S., University of Minois, 


Cawdon, Stanton C. D._ Professor (P.E.), 1958, 1963 
B.S.Sc., University of Toronto; M.S., University of Michigan. 

Maynor, Hat W._ _ Professor (PE), 1959 
B.S., M.S., D. of Engineering, | University sity of Kentucky, Prof (PE), 1 

SHAW, WINFRED A. essor 
B.S.G.E., University of Mississippi; M.S.E.M., University of Texas; Ph.D., Stanford Rea 
sity. 

WINSON, WELDON F._ essor, 1964, 1967 
- B.A., Rice University; B.S.M.E., Texas Technological College; M.S. 4 ge he A&M Uni- 


versity; Ph.D,, University of Illinois. 


VacHon, Recinaco I. Alumni Professor, 1958, 1967 
B.M. E,; 3 ih S., Auburn University; “Ph.D,, Oklahoma State University. 

Dunn, JERR Assistant Profesaor, 1966 
B.S:M.E,, pre “State College of Technology; M.S.M.E., Georgia Institute of Technology. 

Dyer, Davin F.. __ Assistant Professor, 1965 
B.S.M.E., University of Tennessee; M.S.M.E., Ph.D., Georgia Institute of Technology. 


HARMON, ‘Gnapy Ri Sa —__—Assistont Professor, 1963, 1965 
nourn vers! 
RR ae eT cP ener (P.E.), 1965 
B. M.E., Georgia Institute of Technology; M.S., Stanford Universi 
Marites, GLENNON... Besse Comin eng nS EY Professor, 1966 
B.S. M.S., Mississippi State University; Ph.D., Oklahoma State University. 
Yo janes i Mee Assistant Professor, 1963, ABE 
’ “B.S. National Taiwan University; MS. Virginia Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D., Auburn Uni- 
aay Stee So .  -eg I 


B.S., M.S,, ee University. 
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Cuenc, Snur-Caen_ _—---—»dnstructor, 1966 
B. S. M.E,, Taiwan Cheng-Kung 1 University; } M.S.M. E., . Auburn “University. 

Nrx, Hiuanrny GC. es at 
B.S.M.E., M. S.M.E., Auburn [ University, 

Ranson, Wrt1AM F., Jn— Ny 


B.S.M. E., MSM S.M.E., "Auburn University, 


Textile Engineering 


ApaMs, CLEVELAND L.W  tC(W ead of Department, 1952 
B,T.E., Auburn pereateeat 

Waters, WILL Dieta = aricik enit 1958, 1963 
B.S T.E., “ewe University; M M.S., Geo Georgia Institute of Technolo 

FARROW janes CA ppociois Peeler (P.E.), 1949, 1965 

S.TE., Auburn University. 

Hatz, Davo M._ ee Associate Professor, 1965 
bl iy Auburn» University; : M.S.T.C., ~ Clemson University; Ph.D., Victoria University ( Eng- 

a ALC _______. Assistant Professor, 1967 


B.S., MeMurry College; M.S., , Auburn ‘University. 


ENGINEERING EXTENSION SERVICE 


Harry M. Puiirort, A.B., Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., President 
Frep R, Ronentson, Jn., B. S.., M. S., Dr.P.A., Vice President for Extension 
Frep H. Pumpnney, B.A., B.E.E., E.E., D.Sc., (P.E.), Dean, School of Engineering 
Joun L. Cam, B.Ch.E., Director 
James F. O’Brren, Jn., B.M.E., MM. E., Assistant Director 
WituiaM B. Sanrorn, B. M. E., M. M.E.., Director, Birmingham 
FRANK VANDEGRIFT, B.M.E., M A., Director, Cooperative Education 
C. Jack Wesrsenny, B. S. T., M. <a Assistant Director, Cooperative Education 


Aerospace Engineering 


Decxen, Hanoip R, Assistant essor Aerospace Engineeri 1965 
B.S.Ed., Northeast Missouri State Teachers Cres ti University, of of ree 


Krre.y, Gary W. ______._ Assistant P romps neeri i 
B... University of Minnesota; M.S,, Purdue Le hone wes Bh rl, ad Paks 


of Aarompnce Engineering, 1959, 1966 





Rosson, WALTER J J., Jr n._ Associate Professor 
B.S.A-A., Auburn University; M.B.A,, University of 


Civil Engineering 
BLAKNEY, WiLLIAM G. G... ~-_——SSSSFSS Associate Professor of C 
Enatneering PED, ), 1958, 1961 

B.E., Nova Scotia Technical College; M.Sc., Ohio State University 

BrANSFoRD, THomas L, Professor of Civil Engineeriiig (P.E.), 1965 
B. E., Vanderbilt University. 

Leicn, GEnALp M._.._.__.._-._~Associate Professor a Civil ot Engingering, 1961, 1964 
B.C,E., M.S.S.E., Georgia Institute of Technology; opkins University. 


, Cuarres H._ ———Astistont Professor of Chil A casprtta (P.E.), 1962 
B. CE, M.C.E., Auburn University 





M,C Ot tie P rofessor of Civil E neering (I (P. E. EY Ike 1959 
Diploma, Pol ie Universi y Bate 5 Comeliage of Tech. Science, Nation 
of atom posing an Ph.D., rsity. 
S wre, Do A Head Professo Civil Engineering, 1965 
> E., MSE, Ph.D., University of Fl “sy Be net a 


Electrical Engineering 
Bre.anp, Gorpon W,...___ Assistant Professor of of Electrical Engineering, 1957 
B.E.E., Auburn University; M.S.E.E., Ph.D., Georgia Institute of Technology 


Vicerin, Wirssa3t M._____ Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering, 1956, 1965 
B.S.E.E., M.S.E.E,, Auburn University 
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[2 IP Electrical Engineering, 1955, 1965 
iE ag a M.E.E., Auburn University; Ph. gh of Florida, 


Pures, CHarnces L,. Professor Electrical Engineering, 1959, 1965 
B.E.E., M.S.E.E., Ph.D., , Georgia Institute of T 
VENTRICE, Cant A... -—s Associate onlate Eotemoe of Electrical Engineering, 1956 


B.S.E.E., M.S., Ph.D., Pennsylvania State Universi 


Industrial Engineering 
LAYFIELD, CLAUDE B..... _ __Associate Professor of Industrial Engineer 


(PE 1947, 1958 
B.A.A., B.L.M., Auburn University; M.S., Georgia Institute of T 


Trucks, Louis B..________Assistant Professor of Industrial Engineering (P.E.), 1964 
B.S,, Auburn University; M.S., University of ths Mer 


Mechanical Engineering 


BENZEL, James F. _Assistant i eg nae of Moctuniess Engineering, 1957 
B.Cer.E., Georgia Institute of Technology; 


JEMIAN, Wasran A._______ Professor of Mechanical Engineering ring (PE) 1962, — 
at ery De hh of “Maryland; M.S., Ph.D., Metallurgical En 


Leppert, ALFRED M.___ Assistant Professor of Mechanical ENEMOPIONE (P.E.), 1965 
B.M.E., Georgia Institute of Technology; M.S., Stanford Universi 


Vacuon, Recrvarp I..._____ Alumni Associate Professor of Larose 1958, 1968 
B.M.E., M.S.N.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Oklahoma State University 
Industrial Laboratories 


McM T E _______ Assistant Professor of Industrial 
"BS. MEA. Aubon Uoleony: ofessor OF oratories, 1959, 1963 


Chemical Engineering 
Chemical 
Taytor, ZELMA LoweLL, Jn.— Assistant Research Professor Ce 1962, 1966 
B.S,Ch.E., University of Idaho; M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University K Florida, 
Textile Engineering 


Apams, CLEVELAND L.___________Head Professor of Textile Technology, 1952 
B.T.E., Auburn University. 


Farrow James C..__ Associate Professor of Textile Engineering (P.E.), 1949, 19865 
B.S.T.E., Auburn University. 
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STATE REGULATORY AND VETERINARY SERVICES 


STATE REGULATORY SERVICE 








CHEMISTRY 

Saunpens, CHARLES RicHARD State Chemist, 1924, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Uni University of Nebraska. 

Bes, ALC. Vaerhie ee nce Secretary, 

Gornery, Mizyorn DaLtron..—— ESS _ Chief Chemist Ill, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

Raoapes, Recina A. Agricultural Chemist I, 1961, 
B.S,, Auburn University. ai ro 

Jorpan, Dansy_._.__ SFC grricultural Chemist I, 
B. g., Auburn University, 

Hayes, Metvix___— a Agricultural Chemist I, 
B.S., West Virginia University. 

Hayes, Rose Mare Agricultural Chemist I, 
B. S., Florence State e College. 

Priscr.ta P. Davmson._ SSS Agricultural Chemist I, 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Oe BS ae ee Assistant Agricultural Chemist, 


Two years, Auburn University. 


STATE VETERINARY DIAGNOSTIC LABORATORY 


1950 


1934 
1966 


1967 
1966 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1968 


(Conducted a cooperation with the Alabama State Department of Agriculture and 


ndustries and the United States Department of Agriculture, 
Agricultural Research Service.) 


Greene, James E,W __-__.. Dean, School of Veterinary Medicine, 1937, 
D.V.M., MS S., Auburn University. 

MILLIGAN, JouN G. State Veterinarian, 
BS., D. '.M., Auburn University. 

TAxION, Jouun B.S sssssSssSsS cite State Veterinarian, 


V.M,, Auburn University. 
Ronen, Cuances S.... In Charge of State Diagnostic Laboratory, 1947, 


V.M., Auburn University; M.S., 
Hunter, KaTaryn. er taheaes pene Tl. Beate Diagnostic Laboratory, 
Worrtny, MAry _Laboratory Assistant I, State Diagnostic Laboratory, 


Enmick, V. R,___-__.U..S. Dept. of ARON, Agricultural Research 
Service, In Charge of Bang’s Disease Laboratory, 
Davipson, SANDRA_______ Secretary, State Federal Bang’s Disease Section 


Jackson, Dornotuy B..___ Laboratory Assistant I, State Federal Ba 
Disease La oraien 
Wruiamson, O. B.___U.S. Dept. of SEROUS. Agricultural Research 
Service, Biological Laboratory Aide, 
WiLiiAMson, Rura__U.S. Dept. of Gaicetes, Agricultural Researe 
ervice, Biological cp phe Aide, 
Litter, Fiercuer C._U.S. Dept. of Aericulture Agricultural Researc 
Service, Biological Laboratory Aide, 
a EO | ee a _. Bacteriologist, 
AB., Huntingdon ege. 
Poo.e, James H.____In Charge of State einem Veterinary Diagno 
D. .M., Auburn ‘University Laboratory, Al Albertos ve bora: 
Epwarps, SPENCER C.. _____ Bacteriologist. State Branch Veterinary 
B.S., Huntingdon College. Diagnostic Laboratory, Albertville bama, 
McCreary, 2 De it Charge of State Branch Veterinary Dia ‘da 
V.M., Auburn University Laboratory, Elba, Alabama, 
Mocs Haroip M.. _Bacteriologist, State pss Veterinar F agpetic 
B.S,, Troy State University, Laboratory, Elba, Alabama, 1955, 








1958 
1951 
1945 
1958 


1959 
1959 


1949 
1964 


1964 
1955 
1957 


1964 
1966 


Enrollment Statistics 


Enrollment Statistics 
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Table Il—Enrollment of Alabama Students by Counties 


FALL QUARTER, 1967 
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Table I1l—Enrollment of Students by States and Territories 
FALL QUARTER, 1967 
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Table 1V—Enrollment of Students by Foreign Country 
FALL QUARTER, 1967 





Foreign Country Men Women Total 
Af | ebeustesaeiaeTbpaaniteslniné easel 1 0 1 
Sahamies, Be cee Re oy l 0 1 
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a a SSS a ea Se Z . : 
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i eee = 
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i oR sboanesieitt 1 0 1 
—— i Mth beassiioenbbckhvihdibbbabecsecra arm rrs 4 0 4 
a SR. EE Se a l 0 1 
Republic OK SAGE: FECR a cyserecteveseinccieeestix x : ; 2 
DI ics vec ciitienisnitanntacictibionmitiiini 1 0 1 
TOTALS—Foreign Cates os 1l4 18 132 
TOTAL STUDENTS seaman oak 
Fall Quarter 1967......................... 9126 4110 13236 


General Summary of Enrollment 
SUMMER, FALL, AND WINTER, 1967-68 (as of Morch 1, 1968) 


Cdatenmensence: eae , GG OeG on cvscnnntanntienbndaetndnnecetiethidbnktobiaeic ane tes teamcbadanbcasseiirdeeee eee 831 
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CORPUS > AAO Ma der vecqupyltincis 3: 90dsEEIDienad ned abANNhcs soe cewmaaaiinoaiegy cae eeeenonmamEmN err csAwpasetbesiee 10,794 


® Combined with the 13,236 students enrolled in regular classes, Auburn University’s overall 
enrollment for the period was 24,030, 
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